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MIDDLE MINOAN I-II AND BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY: 


A RECENT statement that “any Aegean archaeologist familiar with the material 
from Western Asia will at once see what a tremendous gain for rational comparative 
archaeology is represented by these reduced dates,” ? that is by dating the reign of 
Hammurabi within the second half of the eighteenth century B.c., may be thought 
some slight justification for the re-examination of the chronology of the early phases 
of the Middle Minoan period by one who is not an Aegean archaeologist. The pur- 
pose is to show that Babylonian chronology cannot be fixed without consideration 
of evidence from Crete. 


(1) Middle Minoan II 


There is evidence for dating this period in terms of Egyptian chronology in three 
classes of objects, (1) Cretan pottery found in Egypt, (2) Egyptian stone objects 
found in Crete, and (3) Cretan pottery found at Ras Shamra. An attempt has been 
made to belittle the evidence, which has been briefly answered.* 

Sherds of Kamarais ware of MM II b style ¢ were found by Petrie at Lahun in a 
settlement of workmen near the pyramid of Senusret u, abt. 1895-1877 B.c. The 
settlement probably lasted after the pyramid had been completed and the tomb 
closed, perhaps until the time when the cults of the deified kings of the x1th. 
Dynasty fell into desuetude as the xurth. Dynasty began to lose full control in 
Egypt, about 1750 B.c.5 There is nothing which can be thought to necessitate an 
earlier date for the deposit of rubbish than 1800 B.c.; but it is impossible to believe 
that the sherds were deposited later than 1700. 

A more homogeneous lot of sherds, corresponding rather closely with the material 
found below the southeast corner of the palace at Knossos,® was found at Haragah 
by Engelbach, in a settlement similar to Lahun, but occupied, apparently, by people 
in better paid work on Senusret 11’s tomb. The sherds were in town rubbish dumped 
over a cemetery area, one of four in close proximity. One inscribed object found in 
the heap, a limestone block, bears the name of Senusret 11. The excavator has pointed 
out that the rubbish was brought from elsewhere to the cemetery: it may be due to 
the general clearing up of the site when the tomb was closed, for the deposit must in 
any case be later than 1880. Engelbach has rightly insisted that, though objects 
inscribed with the names of Senusret 11 and Amenemhet 111 were fairly common 


1 The following abbreviations are employed: 
ArchC. J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete. 
BFC. Nils Aberg, Bronzezeitliche und friiheisenzeitliche Chronologie, Teil IV, Griechenland. 
CGBA. H. R. H. Hall, The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age. 
CylS. H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals. 
PAP. E. J. Forsdyke, Prehistoric Aegean Pottery (B.M. Catalogue). 
PM. Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos. 
VTM.S. Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara (trans. by J. P. Droop). 
2 AJA. xlvii, p. 492. 3 BFC., pp. 3-4; ArchC., pp. xxxi—xxxii. 4 PAP., p. xxxv. 
5 Compare what is said of the desecration of the princesses’ tombs in the temple of the xith. Dynasty 
king Neb-hépet-Ra‘ by H. E. Winlock, Excavations at Deir el Bahri, 1911-1931, pp. 42-48. 
6 PM. ii, p. 214. 
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elsewhere in the excavated area, nothing of the sort turned up in this particular 
deposit. This consideration ought not to be disregarded in any attempt to weigh the 
evidence.” A round date about 1850 B.c. for this deposit cannot be far wrong, and 
this provides a sound terminus ante quem for the beginning of MM II a. 

The fact that a fragment of Tall al Yahudiyyah ware was found in the deposit has 
been used as an argument against this conclusion.* Opinion has fluctuated about this 
type of incised and generally white-filled black pottery. When first found, it was 
thought to belong to the time of the late x1ith. and of the x1mth. Dynasty. Later it 
was found in considerable quantities in contexts that could not be earlier than the 
Hyksos Dynasty. This, unfortunately, led to the conclusion that all previous 
observations in excavations had erred, and the pottery was dubbed ‘“Hyksos.” 
The nomenclature led, by an easy transition, to the assumption that the presence of 
this pottery on a site was a sure mark of a ““Hyksos” race being settled there. The 
rediscovery of the fact that al Yahudiyyah ware occurs sporadically ® in x1rth. 
Dynasty contexts then led to a theory that this ““Hyksos” people were present in 
Egypt before 1800 s.c. Thus the argument turned full circle. The conclusion ought 
to be reversed. Incised black juglets with white filling, and the piriform jugs gen- 
erally, should not be called “‘Hyksos,”’ and cannot be used as a proof, on Egyptian 
sites, of dating within the Hyksos period, unless they occur in considerable numbers. 
The presence of a sherd of this type in the deposit of rubbish containing MM IIT a 
sherds at Haragah does not necessarily mean, then, that the rubbish was deposited 
in the Hyksos period, or even that it must be dated after 1800. The fact that there 
was only one piece of such ware points the other way. 

The legitimate deduction from a comparison of the sherds at Haragah and Lahun 
is that the former lot, including barbotine ware.and a sherd with the “racquet and 
ball” pattern, are of MM II a style and distinct from the latter lot, IT b style, not 
only in decoration but in date. This is of importance because it is a decisive argument 
for maintaining that the stylistic classification introduced by Evans has a chronolog- 
ical significance. 

Support for this view is to be found in the tomb at Abydos excavated by Professor 
Garstang.'° This tomb lay in a cemetery that remained in use till the Hyksos period. 
This has been thought to imply that the tomb may be later than the xuth. Dy- 
nasty; '! but a tomb ought to be dated by its contents, not by the latest tombs in the 
cemetery. There were six shafts, built at one and the same time; the fragments of a 
MM II vase were found in the best preserved, the third, section. Among over one 
hundred objects from the tomb, some might be, considered by themselves, as late as 
the x1mth. Dynasty. It has been asserted with some emphasis " that the faience 
figures cannot be earlier than the xuith. Dynasty, but this is incorrect. No object 

7 As in BFC., p. 3, and Schaeffer, Ugaritica i, pp. 56-59. 8 Ugaritica, p. 59. 

* Engberg, The Hyksos Reconsidered, pp. 26-28. For a criticism see PEQ. 1940, pp. 64-74, not ade- 
quately represented by Millar Burrows, What mean these stones?, p. 89, note 1. The plain fact is that the 
attachment of a name of a dynasty of foreign princes to pottery must not be used as historical evidence 
that followers of these princes entered Egypt before 1800. The name “Hyksos” was attached to the 
pottery because the use of the pottery was thought to be restricted in time to the period of foreign rule, 
and its use in a chronological sense must not, when that sense is recognized not to be rigidly applicable, 
suddenly be applied in an unjustifiable way to a theory of racial movements. 


10 LAAA. v, pp. 107-111. 1 Ugaritica i, pp. 59-60. 
12 von Bissing in JEA. i, p. 226, said: “‘The shape of the vases and figures in Egyptian faience does 
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from the tomb need be later than the end of the x11th. Dynasty and some are un- 
questionably xuth. Dynasty. The excavator examined the possibility of the tomb 
having been re-used and was convinced that this may be excluded; no a priori 
reasoning should be allowed weight against investigation of the tomb by the excava- 
tor. The burials in the different sections must all have been effected within a very 
short period, and the objects are all roughly contemporary in manufacture and cer- 
tainly contemporary in use. In one section, not with the Minoan fragments, were 
two glazed cylinder seals and a scarab; one cylinder bore the name of Senusret 1, 
the other that of Amenemhet m1 associated with another royal name. Egyptian 
cylinders were not, in the Middle Kingdom period, ordinary seals, like the scarabs 
of which there is an example inscribed S3.m.pt, Sa-em-pet, in the tomb; they seem 
always to have been used for official purposes and, when they bear royal names, to 
have belonged to officers of the Pharaoh,'* however minor those officials were. Any 
person with whom such cylinders were buried must have been buried within a rea- 
sonable period of the Pharaoh’s reign. The tomb containing the Minoan pot at 
Abydos was in use at the death of an official who held office under Senusret 1, that is 
before about 1877, and under Amenemhet 111, that is after about 1837 B.c. Nothing 
in the tomb conflicts with the inference that the tomb was sealed by 1830 B.c., or 
shortly after. 

The pot, as reconstituted from the fragments, was classed by Evans as MM II b, 
the reason given being the absence of barbotine decoration."* But Pendlebury ‘7 has 
rightly pointed out that a vase from Knossos which closely resembles that from 
Abydos '* has the “racquet and ball” pattern, which is admittedly typical of MM 
II a. He concludes that the Abydos pot and its fellow from Knossos represent a 
“transition” from II a to II b. The implication may be, not that manufacture of II a 
had ceased, but that both types were being produced about 1830. 


not, so far as our knowledge goes, allow of any date before the late xmith—xvuth. Dynasties.”’ All our 
knowledge contradicts this statement, but it has never been candidly withdrawn. In BFC., p. 4, the 
same author wrote: “Auch die Faiencen des Grabes wiirden einer jiingeren Zeitansetzung nicht 
widersprechen.” This is not so incorrect, but still wilfully omits the fact that such objects certainly 
could belong to the xuth. Dynasty and have frequently been found in that connection in excavations. 

13 LAAA. v, p. 109. 

In PM. i, p. 263, Evans spoke of “‘cylinders bearing the names of Sesostris ur and Amenemhat 
11”; Garstang also described them as “cylinders inscribed with the royal names of Kings Senusret m1 
and Amenemhat 111.”’ This error was repeated by Aberg in BFC. and by Pendlebury in ArchC., p. 144. 
That it is an error is clear from PM. ii, i, p. 210, fig. 118, which shows that the name was correctly 
given in CGBA., p. 74, hpr.h3, Kheper-kha-Ra‘, Senusret u. According to PM. ii, i, p. 209, note 2, 
the late Professor Griffith thought that the other cylinder bore associated cartouches of Amenemhet 
1m and Senusret u1, but as the second cartouche is very difficult to read, the name is uncertain. In 
BFC., p. 4, note 4, von Bissing, who had failed to correct the error as to the perfectly clear and reasona- 
bly written cylinder that is published, spoke of a “‘ very peculiar orthography,” so that he was “not sure 
whether they are really contemporary with the rulers concerned.” Had the orthography been peculiar, 
Griffith would have been quick to point the peculiarities out; von Bissing, whose statement is left 
completely vague, had obviously not seen the originals. 

16 Tt is well known that cylinder seals of the x11th. Dynasty bearing royal names were for official use, 
either in government service (see Newberry, Scarabs, p. 55), or for safeguarding stores (see CylS., p. 
297). See also PM. ii, i, p. 210, based on statements by Petrie and Newberry, for a refutation of the 
idea that cylinders might be much later than the kings whose names they bear. 

16 PM. iv, i, p. 108. 17 ArchC., pp. 144-145. 

18 Tllustrated side by side, PM. iv, i, p. 137, figs. 107-108. 
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Two Egyptian objects found in Crete afford confirmatory evidence. An amethyst 
scarab was found loose in the soil at a cave.!* Material and shape show that it was 
made in Egypt; it must be later than the xith. Dynasty, to judge from the legs, and 
earlier than the xuith., to judge from the avoidance of hard stone at that time. The 
design on the base is in purely Cretan style and must have been cut after the object 
reached the island; it consists of a rayed disk, two jugs and a series of concentric 
circles round the edge. The jugs have handles and high cut-away beaks, thus resem- 
bling the form of a hieroglyphic sign in the Cretan writing; but on this seal they are 
used decoratively, not, apparently, to convey a meaning. Pendlebury considered 
that this scarab in its finished state must be dated by the earliest deposit in the 
cave, IT b. The period II b, then, at any rate the earlier part, before the introduction 
of writing on the seals, must not be separated by too long an interval from the 
xuth. Dynasty. 

The lower part of a diorite statue of a seated man, carved in the manner of the 
x1ith. Dynasty, was found in “a pure MM II b deposit below the North-West 
corner of the Central Court” of the palace at Knossos.?° This fragment has been too 
confidently ascribed to the time of Amenemhet 1, within a generation.” The argu- 
ment rests on three details: (1) the inscription, (2) the position of the hands, (3) the 
shape of the seat. The form of the inscription, as Professor Griffith pointed out, 
could only belong to the time of the xith., xuth., or x1mth. Dynasty. It is not possi- 
ble to exclude the later dating on the ground of personal names, such as Sat-Hathor, 
though this has been alleged; the carelessness of the writing points to the very end 
of the xuth., or the x1mth. Dynasty, rather than an earlier date. The position of the 
hands is said to be impossible after the middle of the xrth. Dynasty; but there is not 
sufficient private sculpture of the period available to permit of so positive a deduc- 
tion from an accident of pose. The third detail is the simple rectangular shape of the 
seat, without any pilaster at the back, and a wide gap between the back of the calf 
and the front of the throne; this, it is believed, makes a date after Senusret 1 impossi- 
ble. The inference may be erroneous; a comparison with periods for which there is 
copious material might show that it arises from a confusion of stylistically significant 
and of sporadically recurrent detail. But even if the figure was carved at this early 
date, it is not proved that the inscription can be so early. In any case, there is no 
need to suppose that the figure reached Crete before 1800. The date of deposit in the 
palace may be later than that. The chronological point of importance is that an 
Egyptian object of the xuth. Dynasty or early part of the xuith. was found with 
MM II b material. Arguments depending on a theory of accidental association which 
might be thought to have weight in dealing with either the scarab or the statue frag- 
ment lose a good deal of force when the two cases are considered together. 

There is further evidence as to the date of the fine polychrome ware of MM II a 
at Ras Shamra, for “some sherds of Kamarais ware vases, as well as a complete cup, 
with a wall as thin as egg-shell, painted with spirals and floral designs in red and 
white on a deep brown ground with a metallic sheen” were found in the second 


19 PM. i, p. 199, fig. 147, states that this scarab was found “‘in the votive deposit of the Cave of 
Psychro.” ArchC., p. 144, states that it was “found before excavations began.” 

20 ArchC., p. 143; illustrated and described PM. i, pp. 286-290. 

2H. G. Evers, Staat aus dem Stein ii, p. 96. 
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level.** Only one fragment has as yet been published, but the context of the complete 
cup and the other sherds is said to be similar and the type uniform. The fragment 
was found in a pit in a tomb which was re-used in the fifteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies; at that time the pit was dug in the old floor and material from earlier burials 
carefully collected and placed in it. This material included two pitchers, one of polished 
red ware, the other with a light ground on which bands of red and black paint round 
the shoulder and neck are joined by sets of triple lines radiating from the neck. 
Such pitchers are found at Ras Shamra in other graves with examples of the incised 
white-filled ware and of piriform jugs of the Tall al Yahudiyyah type, and can, 
therefore, be as late as the seventeenth century. This must not be interpreted to 
mean that they always are, for these pitchers, typically Syrian, are found on sites in 
eastern Cilicia in earlier contexts.”* The absence of al Yahudiyyah ware in the pit 
containing the MM II a fragment should mean that all the objects in it are earlier 
than the seventeenth century. 

A few Babylonian cylinders have been found in contemporary graves in this 
Level 11; none of them need be earlier than the time of Hammurabi, so far as yet 
published. The statement that the MM II a pottery at Ras Shamra is contemporary 
with the commencement of the First Dynasty of Babylon * is subject to some correc- 
tion; the sherds are clearly contemporary with the period that cannot be earlier than 
the accession of Hammurabi, and covers the succeeding reigns. The excavator has 
stated that these seals are later in date than the level containing objects of the time 
of Senusret 1, and that it is not impossible that they are later than the time of 
Amenemhet 111; but he has not postulated any great gap between the earliest cylin- 
ders and the end of the reign of Amenemhet; he rather assumes immediate succes- 
sion. Indeed, since he claims that the latest cylinders of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
occur in levels at Ras Shamra that are not later than the seventeenth century, the 
accession of Hammurabi cannot, on his report, be placed much later than 1800 B.c., 
and might be a little earlier. Dr. Schaeffer has rightly insisted that MM II a was in 
use a century later than the date usually assigned to its end, but he would not himself 
argue for a date much later than this. There is nothing in that view not consonant 
with the evidence from Egypt, but only an increase in knowledge. There was never 
any good reason for believing that the find at Haragah dated the end of IT a; indeed, 
that assumption conflicted with the evidence of the pot from Abydos. MM II a was 
being made before 1850, and was still being produced about 1800. MM IT 6 was being 
produced by 1830 and lasted till the catastrophe in Crete about 1700, but it is not 
found in Egypt later than 1750. The two styles overlapped by a period of at least 30 
years. Pendlebury,” in an attempt to avoid the inference, assumed the existence of 


2 Ugaritica i, p. 54 and fig. 43; Syria xix, p. 203; xx, pp. 279-280. 

23 They occur at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus, in a stratum which begins in the Troy 0 or 11 period and ends 
at the time of the Cappadocian tablets; the burnished jug, AJ A. xliv, p. 63, fig. 4, belonged to the upper- 
most and latest reconstruction, while the painted example, AJA. xlii, p. 32, fig. 8, belonged to the latest 
phase of the painted pottery found under the “‘three-meter level.’’ At Mersina similar pitchers with 
painted decoration occur in Levels rx—x1, see LAAA., pl. txvutt, no. 9. Since level vit contained a 
specimen of the interior-red-cross ware of Troy v, which Blegen has shown came to an end about 1900 
B.c., the Mersina pitcher cannot be much later than 2000. The evidence from Qatna is ambiguous, that 
from Judaidah unpublished. 4 Syria xx, p. 280. % ArchC., p. 145, note 3. 
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Tall al Yahudiyyah ware in Syria at the time of the xuth. Dynasty; his reasoning 
depended on the misapplication of the term “Hyksos.” 

This dating of the two phases, though it conflicts with the theory that the divisions 
recognized by Sir Arthur Evans represent an absolute succession in time, is conso- 
nant with the view that MM IT b is a development out of, and therefore at its com- 
mencement later than, MM II a. In the “Royal Pottery Stores” of the palace at 
Knossos the three pottery types MM I 8, II a and II b were found stratified, one 
separated from the other by a layer of ashes and a floor of clay. How the layers are 
to be explained as “different phases of one and the same catastrophe” at the end of 
MM II * has never been elucidated. Floors of a building do not collapse in this way, 
and the description of the floors as “unusually thin,” because they are not so thick 
as those in another building, does not affect the argument from stratification. The 
natural conclusion is that drawn by the excavator; the three stores were deposited 
successively. Since the attempt 2’ to reduce the date of the finds in Egypt to the 
xviith. Dynasty is recognized to be baseless, there is no reason to suppose that the 
period covered by the MM II a store at the palace is other than the date fixed by its 
use abroad. The inevitable conclusion is that MM I b must have been in use in the 
palace before 1850 B.c. Aberg, though his general view that the stylistic divisions do 
not represent a long development lasting many centuries may be right, and though 
he correctly admitted that the “Older Palace period” must end about, or shortly 
after, 1700 B.c.,?* qualified the suggestion that it began in the nineteenth with a 
*“‘perhaps”’ that is unnecessary and contrary to the evidence. 

(2) The relation of MM I to MM II 


The sequence of fashions in the palace at Knossos cannot be used indiscriminately 
for chronological purposes on other sites in Crete."This is admitted even by scholars 
who have maintained that MM I covered a long period that came to an end when 
MM II began. MM II “‘is a local development” at Knossos, and “‘never reaches 
most sites, which continue with a local form of the MM I 6 style until MM III,” 
that is, till about 1700. The introduction of MM I in the north and center of Crete 
“overlapped EM III elsewhere,” and MM I a “was almost confined to Knossos.’’*® 
The greatest caution, then, is necessary in using these terms for chronology. Equally 
great caution must be required of those tempted to dismiss them, seeing that at 
Haragah, Lahun and Ras Shamra separate finds of pottery are congruent with the 
classification. 

There is no positive evidence to show the chronological relation of MM IatoIb 
even at Knossos. It has been thought that some house remains in the palace area 
might show that the introduction of MM I 6 pottery was preceded by a fire that 
brought the use of I a to an end; *° but the circumstances of the find are far from 
conclusive. The occurrence of types considered “transitional” between EM III and 
MM I a, and finds of unmixed deposits of I a are, it is argued, some proof that I a 
must be earlier than I b and ended before the later phase.*! But the facts might be 
differently explained. 


26 BFC., p. 144. 
27 F, W. von Bissing, Der Anteil der dgyptischen Kunst im Kunstleben der Volker, and in JEA. i, pp. 
225-227; it is a recurrent theme with him. 28 BFC., p. 275. 


29 ArchC., p. 94. 30 PM. i, p. 186, note 3. 3t ArchC., p. XXXii. 
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The evidence which is always adduced in favor of dating MM I a before 2000 
B.c. comes from Tholos B at Platanos. This tomb has provided a group of objects 
deserving, as a unit, separate consideration that has never been given to it, though 
the importance of tomb groups has always been perfectly understood. 


(3) Tholos B at Platanos 


There were two tholoi at Platanos, A and B, the largest in the Messara. Neither of 
them presented, as excavated, any features of construction to differentiate them from 
other tombs of the same type. The walls of the smaller, B, lean inward from the base, 
and nowhere exceed 1.10 m. in height. There is some dispute as to what kind of roof 
was put on such walls. Xanthoudides thought that the 25 cubic meters of stone he 
took out of the earth inside the tholos, and an elliptical slab he found over it, were 
sufficient proof that a perfect dome was built from foundation to apex, and he com- 
pared the modern cheese dairies on Mount Ida. Pendlebury maintained that the 
analogy of the cheese dairies does not hold, owing to the difference in size; the mass 
of stone collected would only suffice, he thought, to raise the height of the wall by 80 
cm. He assumed that Tholos B and other tombs of the kind were covered either with 
a flat roof resting on beams, or by a thatch with an orifice at the top covered by a 
stone, such as is found in modern huts in Macedonia. His first alternative is para- 
doxical, for it leaves the inclined wall unexplained; his argument as to the amount 
of stone required seems to underestimate the increasing part mud plaster would play 
in the upper construction. Any further discussion of the kind of construction ought 
to take some account of the round houses of Syria and the early tholoi at Arpachiyah 
and Gawra in Assyria. 

Since many of the tholoi in the Messara plain can be shown from their contents to | 
have been built in EM II, it has been usual to ascribe the building of Tholos B also 
to that period; * but Xanthoudides based his statement * on the contents; “The 
tomb may perhaps have been built at the end of EM III.” The burial remains varied 
in depth from 30 to 90 cm., and consisted mainly of decomposed matter: the recog- 
nizable skeletal material was badly decayed. This is sufficient to prove repeated use 
over a long period, but not nearly enough for the period an EM II date for the 
construction would require. 

Two small rectangular copper blades, of the kind thought by R. B. Seager to be 
for toilet use, owing to associated finds, are dated by Pendlebury “ to EM II, on 
evidence from Mokhlos and Koumasa. These are the only objects in Tholos B that 
may have been made in the EM II period, and obviously they are not sufficiehtly 
strong evidence to prove that they were deposited in the tomb during EM II. 

Two complete, but very small, blades and a tiny core of almost colorless obsidian, 
said to have come from the island of Giale, between Nisyros and Kos,* are probably 
work of EM III date, when there was a great increase in the use of obsidian,** which 
ceased before MM I. Among the otherwise unimportant stone vases was a miniature 


% CGBA., p. 44; ArchC., pp. 63-64. 3 VTM., p. 92. * ArchC., p. 71. 

%* VTM., pl. itv, nos. 1908-9; the core is not illustrated. For the source see PM. ii, i, p. 14, followed 
in ArchC., p. 39. Wace in CAH. i, p. 174, still thought of an African or Anatolian origin. It is very 
difficult to assign any specimen of obsidian to one particular source (see Dr. Prior in Frankfort, Studies 
in the Early Pottery of the Near East ii, pp. 191-192). The list of fields drawn up by Wainwright in 
Ancient Egypt, 1927, pp. 77-93, may have to be augmented considerably, as is shown by Garstang’s dis- 
covery between Nevsehr and Topada, LAAA. xxiv, p. 52. 86 ArchC., p. 90. 
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bowl, less than one inch in height, with decoration in relief.*7 On the base is an eight- 
pointed star in a circle; on the belly two connected rows of interlacing spirals. 
Xanthoudides pointed out that this pattern resembles that on Cycladic stone vessels 
from Melos and Amorgos,** and Aberg used this observation to support his theory 
that the Messara tombs belonged to a colony of foreigners.** Evans, referring to the 
origin of running spirals, wirework, thought that the first occurrence of this decora- 
tion in Crete, on a gold cylinder from Kalathiana, must be dated EM III,*° and 
Pendlebury concurs.“! It is probable, then, that the bowl was made in EM III; but it 
must be remembered that outside Knossos objects of EM III type continued in use 
during MM I a. These are the only objects which can be attributed to the Early 
Minoan period at all in Tholos B. The fact that they are so small that they would 
naturally escape notice is significant. The excavator thought that at each burial the 
earlier grave furniture was removed and fresh objects deposited. If this hypothesis 
is correct, the objects from the tomb should belong to a restricted period, the group 
should be homogeneous. The tiny objects of early date are not inconsistent with this 
view, which has not received adequate attention. The only valid objection would be, 
if some object or objects could be shown to belong to a period different from the 
group of preserved antiquities, and yet too large to escape notice. 

Tholos B contained only four or five daggers, and they were all of the later, long, 
type; Tholos A, on the other hand, contained sixty of the long daggers and many 
examples of the earlier, short, triangular type. This evidence alone is good proof that 
Tholos B does not contain material representative of the furniture of all the burials, 
particularly the earlier burials, once deposited. The only blade that has been fully 
described has the usual medial rib and a long tang for hafting; the four rivets were 
so arranged that three lay across the blade at its widest part, and the blade curves 
inwards above and below this line.*? Pendlebury considered the tang a new feature 
in the MM I period, not found in EM III; * the broadening at the rivets, which 
occurs also in examples that have no tang, is a typologically earlier stage of the well- 
known shape in which both edges have projecting shoulders which may be part 
either of the blade or of the hafting. This later form is sufficiently common in the 
Aegean area to be called ““Mycenaean” by some writers; it is found in Syria and 
Palestine in datable connections, with pottery of the late seventeenth or early six- 


37 Reproduced full size in V TM., pl. x1, no. 1904 a; also in PM. ii, i, p. 194, fig. 104 a; BFC., p. 257, 
Abb. 483. 38 VTM., p. 102. 3° BFC., p. 257. 

40 Evans cited the “ring-like object”’ in Schliemann, Jlios, p. 489, no. 837; CGBA., p. 59, refers to the 
toilet case from Ur, of about 2600 B.c. The view originally propounded by Hall in PSBA. xxxi, 1909, 
p. 221, finally accepted by Evans, PM. i, p. 114, that spiral designs on scarabs of the xurth. Dynasty 
derive from Crete, is now generally accepted, e.g. by Dussaud in Iraq vi, p. 61, note 8; it can only be 
proved correct if spiral ornament was well established in Crete before its introduction into Egypt. 
That is not certain yet. Spiral ornament appears in Western Asia on pottery at a very early period; 
for an example on Tall Halaf ware from Gawra see BASOR. 66 (April, 1937), fig. 7, bottom row and 
p. 12; a quadrilateral arrangement round a circular center, E. Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, pl. xu; 
running spirals, R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Sialk i, pl. xuvui d, no. 9 and xtviti ce, no. 6. For its oceur- 
rence further east see G. D. Wu, Prehistoric Pottery in China, illustrations, pp. 8, 18, 32, 50, 51. It 
appears on a seal of Jamdat Nasr type, attached to an insect, AJ. x, pl. xtv1 d. Of such elements 
Herzfeld, p. 62, rightly says: “There is no way to interpret such absolute prehistoric symbolism;” there 
is also no way of tracing the original center of diffusion. 41 ArchC., p. 70. 

#VTM., pl. tv, no. 1930; ArchC., pl. x1, 3 d. 4 ArchC., p. 70. 
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teenth century.“ The earlier form found at Platanos need not be nearly so late, and 
the inferences for chronology that have been based on a neglect of essential differ- 
ences “* have no weight. In Tholos A at Platanos the same form of dagger is to be 
associated with a distinctive group of pottery exactly similar to that in Tholos B. 

There was not much pottery in Tholos B, and it was homogeneous: a hand-made 
amphora, the mouth slightly pressed in to form an elliptical shape, with a lip at each 
end, two broad arched handles, three projecting ridges and four bands of black paint 
outside: ** a deep bowl with thick walls of gritty brick-red clay, decorated with a 
single black band outside and inside; *? a dish on a narrow base; ** a small cup with a 
flat base and large handle, covered with a black wash inside, while outside there 
are bands and slanting lines of black and a band of white round the brim; ** a small 
bottle, the upper half of which had a red wash.*° These specimens of common pottery 
belong to one period, and may not amount to more than was thought necessary for a 
single burial. A lamp of specifically MM I type, that is an open, flat-bottomed bowl 
with a projecting trough-spout and a loop handle,*! in this case broken, indicates the 
precise period; so do several small jugs, which have a wash of black or brown on the 
outside and, in some cases, remains of white and red paint. Dating evidence is also 
provided by rhytons in the form of a bull with holes in the neck and muzzle for filling 
and pouring. By LM I this type had been replaced by the bull’s head, a class found 
with the remains of the Alisar m1 period on Hittite sites, that is between 1900 and 
1200, later rather than earlier.» A complete example of the MM I shape, showing 
traces of red wash, not distinguishable from examples found in Cyprus,** and two 
heads of such vessels turned up in Tholos B. A similar vessel in the shape of a bird,* 
with wings marked by low relief covered with holes, the tail grooved, the head broken 
off, painted with a brown wash that shows traces of decoration in white and red, 
may have been deposited with the rhytons. A solid terracotta figure of a bull, of 
rough workmanship, not particularly Cretan in style,** might belong to any ancient 
period; there is no reason to suppose it did not form part of the last deposit in the 
tomb. 

Three examples of a distinguishable class of decorated pottery, all, of course, 
wheel-made, are of special importance for relative dating. A small bowl of red clay, 
which has lost both the handles that originally rose in an arch from the rim, is cov- 
ered with a black wash, turning red; on the outside there is a band of red round the 
rim, and below that rows of a continuous loop design in white; on the inside bands, 

“ Petrie, Ancient Gaza iv, pls. xxtv and xxvitt, nos. 294, 297; Petrie, Beth-Pelet, i, pl. 1x, no! 82; 
Syria xvii, p. 135, fig. 20 and p. 141, fig. 22 ¢. 

In BFC., p. 264, the early form is classed with the later type illustrated in PM. ii, ii, p. 628, fig. 
392, no. 17, and even with the New York dagger from Psychro, decorated with engraved drawings of a 
boar hunt and bulls, PM. i, p. 718, fig. 541. The comparison with the intermediate form in Boyd Hawes, 
Gournia, pl. Iv, no. 50, is more correct, but the presence of this MM IIT type in the LM I context 


does not support Aberg’s implication. 4° VTM., pl. u, no. 6899; height 27 cm. 
47 VTM., pl. L, no. 6895; height 7 cm. ‘8 V7TM., pl. L, no. 6898; measurement not given. 
4“ VTM., pl. 11, a, no. 6913; height 8 em. 50 VTM.., pl. x1, b, no. 6884; height 9 cm. 


1 VTM., pl. 11, b, no. 6893; height 6 cm. On the type see ArchC., p. 111. 
8 Von der Osten, The Alishar Huyuk, Seasons 1930-1932, Part u, pp. 190-191 and 168-173, figs. 
209-215. The connection with Central Anatolia after 1600 is to be noted, for there is no evidence of di- 
rect connection during the period 1900-1600. 8 VTM., pl. L1 a, no. 6869; height 15 cm. 
4 V7TM., pl. 1 a, no. 6868; height 12 cm. 5 VTM., pl. 11 a, no. 6872; height 9 cm. 
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disks and dots in white and vermilion.** A cup has the shape of a metal prototype, 
the upper part being a straight-sided cylinder with a loop handle, now lost, while the 
lower part narrows sharply to a small base; there is a red wash inside and out, and 
outside also a panel decoration divided by vertical ridges in relief, flanked by rows of 
slanting lines in a fish-bone pattern, white and red alternately, with three vertical 
rows of disks joined by slanting lines, all in white.5’ Half of a conical tumbler has a 
white slip and pink wash; outside, round rim and base, bands of red and black 
alternate, and there is cross-hatching in dark paint on the pink ground in the cen- 
ter.58 Of these pots Xanthoudides said: “I think it is more probable that they are 
MM I than MM II,” indicating a doubt that will be seen to have significance. Dr. 
Mackenzie examined the pots in the Candia Museum: “‘it (the type) represents the 
same mature MM I a phase as the vases from the ossuary cells at Gournes and thus 
approximately corresponds in date with the foundation of the Knossian palace.” 5° 
Pendlebury, though he once described the pottery of Tholos B as EM ITI-MM 
IIT,*° later admitted that it was a “‘deposit of MM I polychrome vases,” * as Hall 
did much earlier. The mature MM I a phase as defined by Evans includes two 
vessels from Vasiliki, the most advanced types from the “Vat Room” at Knossos, 
the fruit-stand and cups from Palaikastro and the vessels from Gournais; the group 
shows, in his opinion, ‘‘a certain advance in MM I a technique.” ® The pots belong, 
then, to a well-defined group that is supposed to belong to the end of MM I a. 
One opinion that has been expressed on the dating of the pottery from the Messara 
tombs, and therefore of Tholos B at Platanos, diverges sharply from the general 
consensus: “Of the pottery painted in the simple Kamares style with white or some- 
times also red lines or bands on a metallic black ground, it probably may be possible 
to assume, diirfte wohl angenommen werden kiénnen, that it continued in use during at 
least a part of MM III. A certain dating is however hardly attainable in most cases, 
not only on account of the simple nature of the pottery, but also on account of the 
lack of material for comparison in the contemporary development of the palace.” 
The pots from Tholos B cannot be dismissed in this way. They are of a distinct 
type, and do not belong to the group with metal forms and a metallic glaze, which, 
it is admitted, still remained in use right down to the commencement of MM 
III. The polychrome pottery of MM I a in this tomb is not so simple in nature; 
it can, and must, be compared with the closely similar pottery from the palace at 
Knossos and other sites. It is good chronological evidence, not to be disregarded. 
The tomb also contained a sufficient number of seals to establish relative dating. 
They, too, belong to the MM I style, and were probably deposited at the same time 
as the pottery and the daggers. All the common forms of Cretan seal were repre- 
sented: the cylinder, the “hemi-cylinder,” the “signet,” ** the three-sided 


56 VTM., pl. rx, no. 6859; height 4.5 cm. 57 VTM., pl. rx, no. 6861; height 5.5 cm. 
588 VTM., pl. rx, no. 6863; height 7 cm. 59 PM. i, p. 198, note 5. 6° Aegyptiaca, p. 134. 
8 ArchC., p. 121. 8 CGBA., p. 107. 63 PM. i, p. 186; iv, i, p. 54. 

4 BFC., p. 258. % ArchC., p. 114, pl. xvi, 4. 


6 VTM., pl. xur 6, nos. 1051, 1087, 1092, 1104, 1113, 1129 (ivory). 

67 Ten were found, all ivory; not illustrated. The designs were geometric, irregular spirals or net pat- 
terns. Evans, PM. 1, p. 196, considered them interesting “‘as fitting on . . . to a characteristic 
‘Egypto-Libyan’ class of the Sixth to Tenth Dynasty Period.” 

68 VTM., pl. xiv, no. 1130; pl. xv, no. 1093; one not illustrated. Material not stated; presumably 
steatite. 
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prism,®* the conical 7° and pyramidal ” shapes. There were also mixed and rare types, 
apparently all of “stone,” of some unspecified kind: two triangular, a bottle form 
with handle, a “‘pent roof” with circular base,” a three-sided prism with one circular 
and two oval sides,” the cloven hoof of an ox with design on the base,” half of a short 
cylinder split lengthwise with design on the oblong side,” a disk flat on one side and 
slightly arched on the other with design on both sides,” half a broad ring with long 
oblong bezel,”’ an elliptical shape with one side flat, one irregularly arched, both 
bearing designs,“* and a small square slab with design on one side only.7® Some of the 
designs are the same as elements of decoration found on MM I pottery, for example 
an S or Z form, repeated, at various angles. Such designs must have a special signifi- 
cance, and in some cases are identical with elements found on early pottery from 
Persepolis and Samarra,** but are not connected with anything contemporary, or 
even nearly contemporary in Western Asia. There is no reasonable doubt that all the 
seals are strictly contemporary with the polychrome pottery. Thus one distinctive 
and not uncommon element in design is that thought by Xanthoudides * to repre- 
sent a scorpion. Evans treated this “disk or circle which springs from a tangential 
loop” as the forerunner of the “‘racquet and ball” pattern, and considered that 
examples of it are “probably not later than EM ITI.” * But the design on the seal is 
clearly related to an element of the design on the decorated cup previously described. 
Similarly, Evans described the three-sided prism which has on one face fishes and on 
the second a single-masted ship with a rudder as “‘belonging to the end of EM III or 
the beginning of MM I.” * This does not mean that these seals can be distinguished 
from other seals in the tomb group so far as the date of deposit is concerned. 

As in the case of the pottery, so also in the case of the seals, an attempt has been 
made to prove that objects from the tombs in the Messara stand apart from general 
Cretan culture; dating of the seals, it is argued, must depend on comparisons with 
Asia Minor.* In particular, attention is called to the appearance on this group of 
seals of the concentric arrangement of animals, the Tierwirbel; * this is admitted to 
be connected with the “Early Palace period,” and the general argument is not 
supported by this pattern, which is found at a very early date in Mesopotamia and 
Persia, and appears sporadically over a wide area through the centuries.** 

6° VTM., pl. xtv, no. 1068; pl. xv, nos. 1076, 1099, 1011; one not illustrated. Presumably all steatite. 
This group shows a set of designs which may be related to similar designs in Western Asia. The com- 
bination on no. 1068 of the cross, swastika and 8-leaved rosette points to solar symbolism. The goat on 


the other three, and especially the combination of goat and scorpion on no. 1099, may also have astral 
significance and a long derivation. : 

70 VTM., pl. xi 6, no. 1052; pl. x1v a, no. 1061, another being an exact duplicate of this; one not 
illustrated. Material not stated. 

1 VTM., pl. xm a, no. 1035; pl. xv a, no. 1122. Material not stated. 

72 These types have not been illustrated. 7% VTM., pl. xtv a, no. 1079. 

%VTM., pl. xv a, no. 1088. % VTM., pl. xv a, no. 1074. 7° VTM., pl. xu 6, no. 1085. 

77 VTM., pl. xiv a, no. 1073. 78 VTM., pl. xtv a, no. 1059. 77 VTM., pl. xtv b, no. 1070. 

80 KE. Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, p. 33. 8 VTM., p. 113. 

& PM. ii, i, p. 216. In the illustration there, fig. 122 a is VTM., pl. xv a, no. 1074, from Tholos 
B, not no. 1341, while 122 c is from V TM.., pl. xm a, no. 1041, a perforated ivory seal of semicircular 
profile from hut 3. 

8 VTM., pp. 114-115 and pl. x1v a, no. 1079; PM. i, p. 283, fig. 215 p a. Evans called the material 
steatite, Xanthoudides ivory. & BFC., pp. 265-272. 

%* VTM., pl. xut 6, no. 1104; pl. xm a, no. 1039. 

86 See Anna Roes in IPEK. xi, 1936-7, pp. 85-105. 
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Quite apart from the classification based on style *7 the epigraphical argument for 
dating the MM I group of seals earlier than the MM II class is very strong. There 
are, on MM I seals, symbols which were later used in the Cretan hieroglyphic sys- 
tem, but they never, on that group, form part of anything that can be called an 
inscription. Among MM II seals on the other hand, some, belonging presumably to 
the end of the period, bear undoubted inscriptions. There is no sign whatever of 
writing on the set from Tholos B. It is inconceivable that, if the last burial in the 
tomb took place after the introduction of inscriptions on seals, there should not be a 
single example of the inscribed type. It cannot be argued that Platanos was at this 
time out of touch with other parts of Crete; the appearance of palace pottery and 
objects imported from abroad proves the reverse. No system of chronology that does 
not permit for the lapse of a certain time, sufficient to allow of the development of 
the MM II form of writing before 1700 B.c., can be considered remotely probable, 
much less “‘a tremendous gain.” It is not really possible, on archaeological evidence, 
to suppose that this group of seals was deposited in Tholos B after 1750; indeed, the 
earliest date possible is called for by this evidence. 7 

One ivory object that has been classed with the seals must have been an amulet, 
whether it was used as a seal or not. It has the form of a boar’s head resting on the 
front paws, with a design of spirals on the base.** The boar remained a subject 
proper for artistic themes in Crete till the Late Minoan age, but the use of a boar’s 
head as an amulet is not comparable to the treatment in paintings, for it derives 
from magic, and ultimately from religious beliefs. In very few countries in the Near 
East would the use of such an object be permissible in ancient times, and it can 
hardly be thought probable that this form could be used in two countries there, un- 
less the one borrowed from the other. Now the boar’s head was used as an amulet in 
Babylonia at the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon; there is a good unpublished 
example, of haematite, in the British Museum. The ivory is of Cretan manufacture, 
an imitation of a form current, and surely contemporary, in Western Asia. 

There were some half a dozen acknowledged amulets among the finds. Three were 
of steatite, one being in the form of an ox-head, while the other two were model legs 
and feet.** Of the three ivory examples, one was in the form of some unidentifiable 
beast, pierced through the back both horizontally and vertically, another had two 
birds’ heads at the top corners of an amorphous shape and the third was an ox- 
head.°° Some of these amulet forms were known in Babylonia at different periods. A 
headless ivory figure from the tomb, representing a woman in a flounced skirt and a 
bodice, holding her hands to her breasts, or perhaps folded below them,*! was 

87 For a brief characterization and opposition of MM I and II seals see ArchC., pp. 119-120 and 
142-143. 

88 V7M., pl. x1v a. no. 1086; PM. i, p. 119, and 118, fig. 87, no. 3 a bc. Evans wrongly says that this 
is from “the larger ossuary tholos,”’ which would be Tholos A. For the boar in Syrian art, see the axe 
from Ras Shamra in Schaeffer, Ugaritica i, pl. xx11; it is early in Mesopotamia, AJ. x, pl. xu b; BMQ. 
xu, pl. xxxvut a; Hall, Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture, pl. 1, no. 2. 

89 VTM., pl. tv, nos. 1143-1144. 

%” VTM., pl. xv b, nos. 1145, 1146, 1147. The birds’ heads amulet, in the same form, but with animal 
heads, was found at Tall Asmar, OJC., no. 19, p. 24, fig. 24, and the bull’s head, first found in the Tall 


Halaf period, Jraq ii, pl. v1 a, continued in use till the First Dynasty of Babylon. 
2 VTM., pl. xv b, no. 230; height 2.3 em. The drawing is not good; no breasts are shown. 
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“probably worn . .. as a magical apotropaic amulet.” The flounced dress was 
apparently introduced in MM I, for an ivory half-cylinder found near Knossos * 
provides the earliest representation of it; if there is any truth in the view of Evans 
that the introduction shows Babylonian influence—those who would explain the 
facts away as due to accidental resemblance make several assumptions at once — 
then this amulet from Tholos B is, like the boar’s head, proof of direct Babylonian 
influence on Crete during a specific period, the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

There was a large mass of beads in the tomb; the only gold object in the find was a 
bead of the shape called “amygdaloid.” * No evidence for dating can be derived 
from the published account; there is no reason to suppose that the beads differ in 
date from the other objects. 

The result of this examination of the material from Tholos B at Platanos is to 
show that, apart from a few tiny objects which belong to an earlier period, the objects 
found belong to a single period, that they were deposited within a comparatively 
restricted time, or possibly all at the same time, and that none of them therefore can 
antedate the sealing of the tomb by long. The explanation of the lack of metal 
given by Xanthoudides also accounts for the absence of earlier objects of any size; 
previous deposits were removed at each burial. In this respect Tholos B differs from 
Tholos A. In any discussion, this material should be treated as a unit; it permits 
precise chronological argument. 

(4) The Egyptian Scarabs 


There were three of these, all of white steatite. The earliest bore on its base the 
incised outline of-an insect with six legs, surrounded by an ellipse.** The outline con- 
sists of two ares with cross-line filling; the legs are indicated by double lines. Dr. Hall 
described this scarab as “1xth.-xth. Dynasty”; but this terminology indicated an 
archaeological stage rather than a precisely defined historical period. As Brunton 
has said of his classification of similar specimens from Badari: ‘These dates must 
not be taken too literally; they are only intended to indicate the sequence of various 
changes.” * Pendlebury did, however, attribute this object to the First Intermediate 
period and supported the attribution by referring to a similar scarab from Badari. 
The comparison seems to be perfectly justified so far as the back and legs of the 
scarab are concerned; but it should be noted that so far as can be judged from the 
illustration, the scarab from Badari has not such typically high legs as other speci- 
mens of the First Intermediate period, even those from Badari. The design, though 
closely similar, may indicate a later date for the Platanos specimen, for in the Badari 
example the body is simply a narrow rectangle with cross-line filling, and the double 
lines indicating legs have also cross-lines. There is no compelling reason to believe 
that this scarab is earlier than the x1th. Dynasty. It has no chronological value. 

2 PM. i, p. 197, fig. 145. The representation differs considerably from that of the Platanos amulet. 
There are different Sumerian forms. %VTM., pl. Lxvir, no. 502. 

“ VTM., pl. xv a, no. 1124 (side view); Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca, pl. 1, no 55; CGBA.., p. 69, fig. 70. In 
BFC., p. 269, it is stated that types like the scarabs from Platanos occur in Egypt from the xuth. to the 
xvuuth. Dynasty. A glance at the illustration BFC., p. 7, fig. 2, no. 9, from Hall, Royal Scarabs, plate 
opposite p. xv, no. 7, might have shown that there is no comparison save that in both cases an insect is 
depicted. 


% G. Brunton, Qau and Badari i, p. 56. % Brunton, zbid., pl. xxxtv, no. 199. 
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The second and third scarabs were originally published by Sir Arthur Evans as 
Cretan imitations, owing to some misunderstanding.*? The second has on the base a 
coil design, including running spirals. The legs seem, from the illustration, too low 
for any dating earlier than xuth. Dynasty to be possible, and the design is so like 
many on the hoard of scarab impressions found by Reisner at Uronarti ** that a 
reasonably certain limitation of date to the end of the xuth. or the very beginning of 
the x1uth. Dynasty is indicated. Dr. Hall called it both “‘rx—xth. Dynasty,” using 
that expression of the archaeological period, and also “x1th—xmth. Dynasty,” think- 
ing of the historical limits; but he was influenced in adopting this nomenclature 
rather by his view of the other evidence than by the scarab itself.®° 

The design on the base of the third scarab shows the hippopotamus goddess, 
Thueris, one hand raised; behind her is an unidentifiable animal form, in front of a 
spiral.!°° This, again, was called ““x1—xuth. Dynasty”’ by Hall, and dated to the 
xuth. by Evans and Pendlebury. Professor Newberry told me that the design might 
be consonant with a date in the x1mth. Dynasty; the best comparison seems to be a 
seal that must belong to the beginning of the x1imth. Dynasty." 

It does not seem probable that scarabs were sent to Crete in large numbers at any 
time. The circumstances at Platanos favor the view that the two scarabs belong to 
the same interment. There can be no reasonable doubt that they were deposited in 
the tomb with some of the Cretan material, not long before the sealing of Tholos B. 
That conclusion points to the date of the last interment as shortly after 1800 at the 
earliest. The MM I a pottery and the Cretan seals must be dated as early as possible, 
certainly well before 1750. Thus a precise dating is indicated for the last deposit in 
the tomb. It is impossible to suppose that any one object in the tomb is later than 
1750 without completely disregarding the very strong chain of evidence. 

(5) The Cylinder Seal 

The Babylonian seal from Tholos B !” is of haematite, the characteristic material 
for such things at the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon; the length, slightly 
under one inch, and diameter are also typical. Two-thirds of the circumference have 
been left blank for an inscription that was never executed, a not infrequent occur- 
rence in seals. The proportion of space assigned on a cylinder for inscription, whether 
used or not, is a mark of date; on this ground alone the Platanos cylinder could not 
be supposed to belong to the earlier reigns of the First Dynasty of Babylon, the time 
of the Larsa supremacy. The cutting is good and carefully finished; there is no sign 
of the slip-shod workmanship, not uncommon at the end of the dynasty, after the 
time of Abi-eSu’, which left the drill-holes not thoroughly assimilated into the en- 
graved modelling.'* The preservation is such that the seal cannot have been long in 

97 PM. i, p. 199; iv, ii, p. 439, note 2. 

* BMFA. xxvii, 1930, pp. 47-55. 1t is quite useless to compare scarabs of quite different form, 
e.g. Petrie, Diospolis Parva, pl. xu1, no. 15, as is done in BFC., p. 6, fig. 2, no. 6. Aberg’s whole argument 
neglects significant differences. 

% For illustration and discussion see PM. i, p. 200, fig. 149; VTM., pl. xv, no. 1058 (side view); 
CGBA., p. 69, figs. 70 and 71; Aegyptiaca, pl. 1, no. 54; BFC., p. 268, Abb. 508. 

100 PM. i, p. 200, fig. 148; VTM., pl. xv, no. 1075 (side view); CGBA., p. 69, fig. 71; Aegyptiaca, 
pl. 1, no. 56. 101 Newberry, Scarabs, p. 88, fig. 93. 

12 PY. i, p. 198, fig. 146; VTM., pl. 117; CGBA., p. 107, fig. 125. 
103 For an extreme example, dated to the reign of Samsu-ditana, see Iraq vi, pl. tv, no. 26, and the 
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use. There are only two figures, again a mark of date; the earlier seals of the First 
Dynasty retain the themes of the Third Dynasty of Ur, which involve several fig- 
ures, or accessories. Extreme simplification did not begin before the time of Ham- 
murabi; it persisted till the Kassite period. The weather-god, who may be called 
Adad, Amurru or otherwise, wears a soft cap with an upturned rim, made perhaps of 
lamb’s wool, and holds a mace to his middle with the left hand, while the right swings 
free; his fringed cloak is pulled up to the knees as befits a warrior. A goddess, his 
consort, stands before him in the attitude of intercession, both hands raised; she 
wears the divine crown with four horns and the flounced dress. This is a common 
scene on First Dynasty seals, known from a great many examples to be typical of 
the middle and end of the period; the attitude of the weather-god is char- 
acteristic. Hayes Ward told Sir Arthur Evans that this figure in this scene 
hardly appears before the time of Hammurabi. This statement by a great authority 
remains true, though collections of seals have considerably increased. For this reason 
Frankfort described the seal from Tholos B as in “the advanced style of the Ham- 
murabi Dynasty.” '! The earliest example of the type known to me was, when I saw 
it, in the collection of Mr. R. S. Cooke, a finely carved cylinder of amethyst, dated 
by its inscription to the reign of Rim-Sin of Larsa. It is not possible to date the 
Platanos seal to any reign earlier than that of Hammurabi. 

An attempt has been made to assign an impossibly low date.!” The seal has been 
compared with one found by Dr. Schaeffer at Minat al Baidha,'” said to be “late 
Mycenaean.” The Syrian seal belongs to a class fairly common in the late fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and presents two different scenes, the worship of the sun- 
god by a suppliant with a goddess interceding, and the stabbing of the bull-man by a 
“hero.” This comparison is valueless and shows some ignorance of the mass of mate- 
rial available—inscribed seals, impressions on tablets and uninscribed seals from 
dated levels in excavations. 

It is of some importance to note that the seal from Platanos is purely Babylonian 
in style. The same scene can, and does, appear on contemporary Syrian seals; but 
Syrian seals seem always distinguishable by some mark of origin. Seals and seal 
impressions from excavations in Syria that are contemporary with the reign of 
Hammurabi generally include some element derived from Egypt; it may ultimately 
be possible to tabulate the distinctive features. Though the Platanos seal doubtless 
reached Crete through Syria, it is a witness to direct intercourse between Babylonia 
and the island; there is nothing surprising in that, for documents from Ma’er [ist 
objects from Kaptara, certainly an island in the Mediterranean, probably Crete; a 
stone object bearing an inscription of a Naram-Sin who was king of a province on the 
Diyalah in the time of the First Dynasty was found in Kythera,'” and two other 
description pp. 13-14. Frankfort CylS., p. 153, says that “‘a first removal of stone by the drill makes it 
impossible to produce the finer details by a subsequent use of the graver.”’ I believe this to be a miscon- 
ception; graving of hard stone to secure the shallowest relief would be impossible without the use of the 
drill, and failure to use it produces the scratched outlines of various decadent periods. Good is distin- 
guished from careless work by restraint in the use of the drill and thorough working over with the 
graver. See Gadd in JRAS., 1941, p. 84. 

14 CylS., p. 302, note 2. 1% BFC., pp. 13, 270. 


106 Syria xiii, pl. x1, no. 1, fourth down; ZLN. 1931, p. 106, fig. 4. 
107 The latest account with references by Weidner, JHS. lix, pp. 137-138. 
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cylinders reached Crete, one from some unknown place probably before the time of 
Hammurabi, the other from Babylonia, shortly after his time. 

One was found in the palace at Knossos, not quite half a meter lower, and there- 
fore presumably earlier, than the MM III stratum.'®* It is of lapis lazuli, over an 
inch long and about half an inch in diameter, with gold caps at both ends. Unfortu- 
nately, only a misleading drawing has so far been published; I have seen a photo- 
graphic print which gave a substantially different impression, but was still inade- 
quate. In the lower register the bull-man, marked as a minor deity by a single pair of 
horns, holds on either side bulls, themselves grouped, in one case with a crossed lion 
and bull, in the other with a lion, in the usual manner; a female figure, whose lower 
garment consists of a series of flounced bands of cloth with a vertical ripple, while the 
upper garment is represented by hanging horizontal bands, possibly necklaces, 
across which a band falls diagonally over the left shoulder, holds one bull by a string 
attached to the fore-paw. In the upper register there are (1) a four-pointed star with 
rays between the points, enclosed in a disk with the crescent below, (2) a winged 
animal of uncertain type, couchant, (3) a small profile head, (4) an are with saw edge, 
(5) another animal, perhaps a goat, the head lost, (6) a lion-headed bird with human 
(?) legs, (7) a squatting sphinx, (8) a lion’s head, (9) a dragon’s head. Evans, ad- 
vised that this seal was probably earlier than Hammurabi, and connected with the 
Agade tradition which persisted down to the commencement of the Larsa Dynasty, 
gave an impossible absolute date, “approaching 2400 B.c.”” M. Dussaud believes 
that the seal, though depicting themes derived from Babylonia, cannot have been 
made there; in his view the cylinder must have been made in northern Syria or 
Asia Minor and is not older than the end of MM IT.!*° Frankfort thought that the 
seal belongs to a group of Syrian seals later than the time of Hammurabi; his argu- 
ment depended on the appearance of the sphinx, the “griffin” and what he considers 
a full face wrongly represented in the drawing as a lion’s head.''® There is room for 
considerable disagreement with these opinions. The Cappadocian tablets are much 
earlier, not later, than Hammurabi and some re-adjustment is requisite. The Knossos 
cylinder has nothing in common with the local seals on the tablets, but is vaguely 
comparable to impressions of Babylonian seals on them. It is not comparable at all 
to any Syrian seals of later date. Under these circumstances, the decisive element in 
dating must be shape and material, and is in favor of a date earlier than Hammurabi. 

The other Babylonian seal was found on the western outskirts of Candia.'" The 
material is haematite, but the size does not seem to have been stated. The scene con- 
sists of five human figures, in two groups of two, with a magical figure between. One 
group represents the weather-god before his consort, almost exactly as on the 
Platanos seal; the other shows the sun-god with the saw-edged knife stepping on to 

108 PM, iv, i, pp. 423-424, figs. 349-350. 109 Traq vi, p. 59. 

10 CylS., p. 302, note 3. Frankfort himself published, O7C., no. 19, p. 30, fig. 33, in the year of the 
publication of the seal from Crete by Evans, a fragment in which the bird holding animals, that cannot 
be distinguished from the lion-headed eagle, is provided not only with bird-legs, but also with a pair of 
human legs. Frankfort rightly cited Heinrich and Andrae, Fara, pl. 54 f. On the very different birds on 
Syrian seals, see Contenau, La Glyptique Syro-Hittite, pp. 141 ff. They are generally represented in 
profile. 

i PM. ii, i, p. 265, fig. 158: the version of the inscription, repeated by Frankfort, is part misprint, 
part error. 
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the horizon as a human worshipper brings the offering of a goat, with the symbol of 
the moon, the full disk and crescent, between. The magical figure is the naked 
bearded “hero,” full face, carrying a pot. The cutting is summary and the assimila- 
tion of the drill holes to the modelling is not always finished, but the style is not so 
completely degenerate as in seals belonging to the extreme end of the First Dynasty. 
There can be no doubt about the provenance, for there is an inscription: “* Awel- 
Istar, son of Marduk-musalim, servant of Nabu” was a Babylonian by birth, as 
the father’s name proves. 

It is clear, then, that Babylonian seals reached Crete. The exact course of seal de- 
sign in Syria, which has still to be established from unpublished material, ought not 
to affect the dating of the seal from Platanos, which, like that of the two others, can 
be expressed in terms of Babylonian chronology, whatever the route to Crete may 
have been.!” For that reason the seal from Tholos B has always been of importance, 
since its discovery, in discussions of the absolute dating of MM I. Unfortunately 
there has been a serious lack of co-ordination between the two subjects, Babylonian 
chronology and Cretan archaeology, even quite recently. In 1921 "* Evans adopted 
the date for Hammurabi proposed by the late Father Kugler in 1912 as the most 
probable of several alternatives, though even in 1921 there were serious arguments 
against it. Kugler himself, in 1923, admitted the necessity of a great reduction in his 
previous chronology, but the application of reduced dates in the particular case of 
Tholos B at Platanos, published in 1928," received no attention. In 1935 '® Evans 
still dated the cylinder from Platanos ‘‘on an astronomical basis”’ about 2123 B.c., 
instead of about 1900 B.c., the date accepted by most Assyriologists. In 1939 Pendle- 
bury still felt able to say that the date of the seal “‘can be reasonably fixed to the 
period of Hammurabi, i.e. about 2100 B.c.,”’ ! although the discoveries of M. Parrot 
at Ma’er, Tall Hariri, had before then proved conclusively that Hammurabi came to 
the throne in Babylon after the accession of Samsi-Adad 1 in Assyria; the probable 
date for Hammurabi, about 1800, had been given long before Pendlebury’s publica- 
tion,’ but had again been overlooked or neglected. The true position is not that as- 
sumed in the text-books. It is no longer possible to suppose that the Egyptian scarabs 
were deposited very early in the period to which they belong, as Hall wished to do,"'* 
on the evidence of the Babylonian cylinder. The position is rather that the seal must 
be given the latest possible date that the other material in the tomb will allow. The 
Cretan material has been shown to prove that the last deposit in the tomb must be 
dated well before 1750. 

It is not possible to suppose that the cylinder seal may be later than anything in 
the tomb, and its presence there an accident. This is not a case for the application of 
Rhys Carpenter’s “law of the single sherd,” ''* though that must always be borne in 

2 P, Demargne, Crete et Orient au temps d’Hammourabi in RA. 6e série, viii, 1930, pp. 84-85, thinks 
they went by way of Cyprus. The odd thing is that there is no strong indication of Cypriote connections 
with Crete at this particular time, and nothing certainly belonging to Babylonia in the time of Ham- 
murabi has been found in Cyprus. The cylinders said to have been found in the “Temple Treasure” of 
Kurium by General di Cesnola have never been adequately published; nothing in the drawings by 
Sayce, TSBA. v, pp. 441-4, points to a date earlier than 1700 B.c., much to a date after 1600 B.c. 
13 PM. i, pp. 189, 202. 14 Karly History of Assyria, p. 2038. 5 PM, iv, i, p. 54. 
16 ArchC., pp. 121-122. u7 AJ. xix, p. 46. 18s CGBA., p. 107. 19 AJA, xlii, p. 59. 
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mind. Tholos B was not entered by tomb-robbers after its collapse; the cireum- 
stances of the finding and excavating of the tomb preclude any such assumption. 
Had there been tomb-robbers, they would not have dropped a single seal, and that 
Babylonian. Any theory of accident is excluded, because among the Cretan amulets 
in the tomb there are examples showing a Babylonian influence that must be con- 
temporary with or slightly earlier than the seal. Tholos B provides a fairly exact 
cross-dating: MM I a—end of xutth. or very beginning of Dynasty of Egypt — 
reign of Hammurabi. The archaeological chain of evidence is very strong, and is sup- 
ported by the evidence at Ras Shamra and ‘Atshanah. 

Recently two new schemes of Assyrian chronology have been proposed. The first 
would reduce the date of Samsi-Adad 1 to 1726-1694, reckoning in Assyrian 
years.””° Since the son of Samsi-Adad was ruling at Ma’er at least 46 years before the 
thirty-second year of Hammurabi of Babylon, the accession of the Babylonian 
could not fall before 1712 (Assyrian). Albright '* considers this date too low, and 
proposes to date Hammurabi 1728-1686 B.c. (Julian). The first system would mean 
that the Babylonian cylinder seal could not have been deposited in Tholos B till 
after 1700 B.c.; the second, that it could not have been deposited before 1715 B.c. 
The argument in support of the first system is an interpretation of the still (regret- 
tably) unpublished king list from Khorsabad aiming at a reconciliation of appar- 
ently incompatible statements by Assyrian kings about distant predecessors. Since 
it has been stated '** that the Khorsabad list “is complete, with regnal years, back 
into the fifteenth century and . . . there are only two uncertain reigns after the 
eighteenth century B.c.,”’ it is of some importance in the present connection to dis- 
tinguish what the Assyrian king lists prove from accretions due to interpretation. 
This is a delicate matter, since inferences have been based on a text without exact 
communication of the complete text, and also because we have been warned against 
publishing “first thoughts.” '* But the position actually is that the exact contents of 
the king list as communicated have already been misunderstood, and it is desirable 
that a system of chronology which does not satisfy all the conditions should not be 
accepted at more than its conjectural value. 

(6) The Assyrian King List 

The Khorsabad king list, so far as the information in it has as yet been vouch- 
safed to us, covered the reigns of 107 kings. The length of reign of the first 32 is not 
stated, an admission of ignorance that is exceptional in this class of document, and 
rather an impressive testimony of good faith. The lengths of reigns for the rest are 
generally given in precise figures; but these figures are missing in eight cases, the 
thirty-third to thirty-seventh, sixty-first, sixty-fifth, and sixty-sixth kings, owing to 
damage to the tablet. The figure for one of these reigns, the sixty-first, can be re- 
stored from a fragment which probably came from the city of Ashur. In the-case of 

20 JNES. i, pp. 247-306, 460-492 and ii, pp. 56-90. 

121 G, Dossin in Syria xx, pp. 104-105: ‘‘Nous avons relevé huit noms d’années pour le régne de 
Tahdunlim, seize noms de limu et quatre noms d’années pour le gouvernement assyrien de Iasmah- 
Adad. Quant 4 la durée du régne de Zimrilim, elle parait avoir atteint les trente ans, 4 en juger par le 
nombre de noms d’années que nous avons recueillis.” 


122 BASOR. 88, Dec., 1942, pp. 28-33. 


123 4J A. xlvii, p. 491. 14 JNES. ii, p. 85. 
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eight other reigns, those of the forty-second to forty-seventh, the eighty-fourth and 
eighty-fifth kings, the exact length is not given. 

The Babylonian calendar was adopted for official use in the reign of Tiglathpileser 
I, apparently for the first time; over a long period of years that calendar remains 
equivalent to Julian years in reckoning, for first Nisan was only on rare occasions 
allowed to fall before March twentieth without correction by intercalation, and this 
system was maintained from an early period. But the Assyrian calendar previously 
in use shows considerable variations from the Babylonian, and no precision in con- 
verting Assyrian years into Julian reckoning is possible. It may be that the facts can 
be accounted for by a different and inferior system of intercalation, but the known 
facts at present favor the view that there was no intercalation at all.'5 This is an 
important factor in calculating early dates. 

The last or one hundred and seventh king in the Khorsabad list is Assur-nirari v, 
754-745 B.c. The list allows 321 years for the 19 kings who reigned between Tiglath- 
pileser 1 and Assur-nirari v, and this is said to correspond satisfactorily with the 
already published eponym or limmu list which is too broken to fix dates precisely. 
The combined evidence seems to fix the 39-year reign of Tiglathpileser to the years 
1114/3-1076/5 B.c., possible errors of conversion into Julian years excepted. 

No exact figures are given for the reigns of Mutakkil-Nuski, the eighty-fifth king, 
grandfather of Tiglathpileser, or for his predecessor and brother, Enurta-tukulti- 
Assur. Instead, there is the statement in each case, t/duppisu sarruta epus, “he 
exercised kingship during his t/duppu.”’ The meaning of this word is known from a 
fair number of instances, where it is found in slightly different, but stereotyped, 
phrases.'** In a loan of money that is to be free of interest for a given period, the 
clauses read: “‘There shall be no increase of capital from the fourth Marcheswan 
until Teshri. There is no interest, hubullu, through his (or its) period, adi t/duppisu. 
If the debtor does not return the money to the creditor at the end of Teshri, there 
shall be increase of half a shekel (a month).’’ Here, clearly, the word denotes a period 
amounting to a calendar year, but that does not mean that the period is always a 
year. There is some doubt whether the pronoun refers to the debtor or the contract. 
From meaning “a period,” the word comes to be used in contracts where the precise 
term of validity is not named; “‘the agreed period,” “the term of the contract.” 
Thus a house may be at a man’s disposition, or he may be allowed to dwell in a house 
adi t/duppisu, “through his (or its) agreed period,” the period. A father hires out his 
daughter in payment of a loan adi t/duppisu, through the agreed period of his ¢on- 
tract. Some contracts were automatically renewable for fixed periods, unless can- 
celled at the termination of any one period. Thus rent is paid on barrels “through 
one period, another period,” adi t/duppi t/duppi, that is, by periods. There is a 
slight variation in wording when one man lets his house to another adi t/duppi ana 


125 See E. F. Weidner in AfO. x, pp. 27-29, a valuable study which ought to have been mentioned in 
any preliminary statement on the list. 

126 Discussions by Landsberger in ZA. (NF) v, p. 291, and by L. Oppenheim in RA. xxxiii, pp. 143- 
151. All the references quoted here are given in the latter article. Oppenheim’s derivation from tawafa 
will not do; Landsberger considered it a loan-word from Aramaic, and this is probably right. The 
Arabic taff(un), daff(un), “part of a thing,” “‘part completing a measure,” indicates a literal transla 
tion, ‘‘a bit (of time).” 
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t/duppi, “through one period to another period;” the lease is to be continued if the 
loan of a capital sum is renewed. Men may act as guarantors against a slave running 
away or being claimed for the corvée of the king adi t/duppu ana t/duppu, through 
periods automatically renewed. As an agreement was made ana t/duppi t/duppi, 
for agreed periods, a clause in it deals with the time of expiry as arki t/duppi 
t/duppi, “‘after one period, another period,” that is, on cancellation. When a debtor 
agrees to pay silver according to the capital sum ina t/duppisu, “at his period,”’ this 
does not warrant any conclusion that ¢/duppu can indicate a point of time, e.g. the 
turn of the year; the term still indicates a definable length of time not actually 
fixed. Naturally such a word can be defined by a genitive. In an astrological text 
there is an omen, “If Venus should enter the moon adi t/duppi satti through the 
period of a year,’’ that is before a year has passed. Another reads, “‘If the moon is 
seen with the sun on the fifteenth (of any month) the heart of the land shall be good 
adi t/duppi satti through the period of a year,” till a year has passed. 

The word can also be used as an adverbial accusative denoting extension of time. 
A woman undertakes to feed an apprentice on stated rations for five years t/duppi 
t/duppt, that is, during each period before cancellation on either side. A man can say 
t/duppit/duppi marsaku, “I am sick during one period, during another period,” that 
is, not continually, but intermittently. There is a negative construction too. A scribe 
declares that the gods know that he has not sent certain wooden objects (?) t/duppi u 
t/duppi “during one period and then another,” that is, he has not sent at irregular 
intervals. In the Khorsabad list’s statement about 8 kings, the two mentioned 
and six usurpers, t/duppisu sarruta epus, the evidence seems to prove that the 
words mean “he exercised kingship during his period.” There is nothing to define 
the length of these reigns in the wording; had the scribe known, he would have 
stated the number of years, or months, or even days. The reason why the exact 
length could not be stated is not obscure. The reigns of Enurta-tukulti-Assur and 
Mutakkil-Nusku were exceptionally troubled. The period when 6 usurpers ruled one 
after the other, the forty-second to forty-seventh kings,’ was equally a time of 
which no precise record might be available. 

It has been stated that the “complete disregard of the DUB-pi-su reigns in the 
computations of the royal chronologers proves that DUB-pi-su means not ‘an un- 
known time’ or ‘a short time’ and not ‘two years’ or ‘one year.’ Unquestion- 
ably DUBpu is a term for the portion of the last king’s last year after this king’s 
death.” "* On this assertion the chronological system proposed in this interpretation 
of the Khorsabad list is based. But the only computation of an Assyrian “chro- 
nologer”’ that can be used without violent alteration to fit this interpretation is that 
of Esarhaddon. Even in that case an adjustment is necessary —an adjustment pos- 


127 In this case the text runs, “6 kings, sons of nobody. BAB t/duppisu garruta epus. (Each one) 
exercised kingship during his period. . . .”” That t/duppiiu must be taken in exactly the same construc- 
tion as in the other cases seems certain. The translation “at the beginning of his DUBpu”’ leaves the 
absence of preposition unexplained, the sense of bab unexampled, and the factual meaning incompre- 
hensible. After six kings had ruled in a single year, what is the “beginning of the DUBpu”’? If a reign 
lasted only a few weeks, or even days, why in this connection should the ‘beginning’ have any impor- 
tance? If a preposition is missing, then ina babi, “‘in the gate,’ might mean that each had juridical and 
administrative powers but no religious sanction. 128 JNES. i, p. 296, note 130. 
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sible only because the Khorsabad list is corrected in one case by comparison with a 
fragment of a similar list.'*° In seven cases the fragment gives the same figures as the 
Khorsabad copy, in four cases the figures are not well enough preserved on the frag- 
ment for certainty, in one case the fragment preserves a figure lost on the Khorsabad 
copy; in two cases the fragment clearly differs, giving 13 where Khorsabad has 8, for 
the eighty-second king, and 4 where Khorsabad has 3, for the seventy-ninth king. 
The ordinary precept of criticism in the absence of decisive criteria would be to fol- 
low one list or the other. The interpretation that decides the meaning of t/duppu to 
be something unexpected uses the 13 in preference to the 3, for a precise arithmetical 
calculation, but rejects the 4 for 3. The king list, with this alteration, allows 579 years 
between the end of the reign of Samsi-Adad 1 and the first year of Tiglathpileser 1, 
1114 B.c., that is, apart from two reigns for which figures are lost, and the eight 
reigns that are to be disregarded. The last year of Samsi-Adad 1 is then 1694; but it is 
not the year given by either extant copy of the list. Esarhaddon, 680/79-669,8 
B.c., states that 434 years elapsed between the reconstruction of a temple by 
Samsi-Adad 1 and that by Shalmaneser 1, and that 580 years after Shalmaneser he 
himself repaired it; this calculation would again give 1694 (Assyrian) as the year of 
some building work. It is assumed that the reference is to completion of the building, 
but that is not in the inscription. In any case, Esarhaddon must have been using 
building records, not the king list. 

Esarhaddon’s statement flatly contradicts Shalmaneser 1’s own inscription, for 
that allows 580 years between Samsi-Adad 1’s work and Shalmaneser’s, 146 Assyrian 
years more than Esarhaddon gives. This should mean that Samési-Adad began his 
building work 562 Julian years before Shalmaneser’s reconstruction, that is before 
1810 s.c. On this point the interpretation of the Khorsabad list presents a most 
ingenious theory; it would only be of value for chronological purposes if the Esar- 
haddon statement could be proved correct. Shalmaneser 1 states that the interval 
between Erisu 1 and Samsi-Adad 1 amounted to 159 years. It so happens that the 
difference between the total of the regnal years still preserved on the Khorsabad list 
for the kings between Samési-Adad 1 and Shalmaneser, namely 421, and Shalma- 
neser’s total of 580 is also 159. This coincidence leads to the hypothesis that Shal- 
maneser really meant that Samsi-Adad 1 was 580 less 159 Assyrian years before 
him. It was not necessary to await the discovery of the Khorsabad list to discover 
that 580-159 = 421 is tolerably close to 434. The question is rather, does the Khorsa- 
bad list justify Esarhaddon as against Shalmaneser 1? The answer is, only in the 
improbable event of ten reigns, all recognized in the royal canon, covering less than 
22 months. But the interpretation uses the Esarhaddon statement to prove that 
these reigns were not counted. This is argument in a circle. 

Professor Albright does not credit Esarhaddon’s statement, for he allows twenty 
years for the reigns of the sixty-fifth and sixty-sixth kings. Once that is done, 
Esarhaddon’s figures are no longer exact, 1694 (Assyrian) ceases to be the last year 
of Samsi-Adad 1 and to have special significance for the explanation of other royal 


‘inscriptions, and the argument that the word ¢t/duppu must be equivalent to reé 


garruti “the beginning of kingship”’ fails completely. But if t/duppisu does not 
129 A4fO. iv, pp. 1-11. 
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indicate a precise period, it is no longer true that “there are only two uncertain reigns 
after the eighteenth century B.c.” There are ten, and the argument advanced for the 
second system of chronology also fails. The fixed dates given by it assume that 
Assyrian years can be equated with Julian years, probably an error, and that the 
Venus observations of the time of Ammizaduga included in omens can be used as 
historical evidence. That is an incorrect use of these omens, which can only fix dates 
if on other grounds the reign of Ammizaduga can be limited to a period within a year 
or two of a possible astronomical solution of the date of the observations. The omens 
have in this case, as in so many others, been “‘completed”’ by statements not based 
on observation at all, and no solution must be accepted without a close approxima- 
tion to it having been arrived at by other means. 

Before the interpretation of the Khorsabad list which sets out a precise chronology 
is accepted as authoritative by students of other subjects, a stronger case ought to 
be presented. There are strong arguments against it in its present form. Albright 
has pointed out that the system would appear to require too late a date for the 
Hittite raid against Babylon; that date must be judged not by figures or dates in 
documents only, but by known facts about history in various lands, and the changes 
in different languages. But the system presents another untenable date, that of 
Asgur-uballit, 1362-1327 (Assyrian). If Assyrian years before 1114 B.c. were lunar, 
Assur-uballit in this system ruled about 1355/4-1320/19 B.c. (Julian). That is im- 
possible. Assur-uballit corresponded with Amenhetep tv (Akhnaten), whose reign 
cannot be later than 1375-1358 B.c. (Julian), on any reckoning, and may be a few 
years earlier. Even if it is supposed that the Assyrian years 1362-1327 can be 
equated with the Julian years 1362/1—1327/6,'° the historical conditions are not 
satisfied. The second letter of Assur-uballit shows that before 1358 B.c. the Assyrian 
claimed to be the “brother” of the Pharaoh, though he did not do so in the first 
letter, obviously sent with a gift of greeting shortly after his accession. The assump- 
tion of equality could only be possible after the gains from Mitanni which are known 
to have fallen after the death of Dusratta, some time before the re-instatement of 
Mattiuaza; the commencement of Assur-uballit’s conquests cannot be much later 
than six or seven years after Amenhetep’s accession, say 1368 B.c. at latest. This 
means that, if Assyrian years coincided with Julian, the reigns of Enurta-tukultt- 
Assur and Mutakkil-Nusku together must have lasted about 6 years; if the years 
were lunar, that number becomes 13. This is surely evidence that t/duppu cannot 
have the meaning given in the interpretation of the Khorsabad list. If it is thought 
that Egyptian chronology can be neglected because it is impossible to be precise to a 
year, the answer is that considerable certainty exists about the lowest possible dates. 

The evidence can be used in quite a different way from that presented by the 
interpretation. Tiglathpileser 1 states that 701 years elapsed between the work of 
Sam3i-Adad, the son of Isme-Dagan, on the Anu-Adad temple and his own; that 
would mean that the year 1815 (Assyrian) fell in the reign of Samsi-Adad 11. If the 


130 This assumption is made tacitly in BASOR. 88, p. 30, and the synchronism is regarded as so satis- 
factory that it is treated as a proof that the dates given in the interpretation of the Khorsabad list are 
approximately correct for the fourteenth century. The inconvenient consequence of using Babylonian 
years when giving early dates (said in JNES. i, p. 289, n. 115, to be “the only sensible method”), 
has obviously been misunderstanding and confusion. 
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Assyrian years were lunar, this year would be about 1794/3 B.c. (Julian). The 
figures in the Khorsabad list for three of the five reigns, the eighty-second to eighty- 
sixth, preceding 1114 B.c. amount to 67; the fragment corrects this to 77. If Assyr- 
ian years were lunar, and the reigns of Enurta-tukulti-Assur and Nutakkil-Nusku 
covered 13 Assyrian years, the death of Enlil-kudur-ugur, the eighty-first king, fell 
in 1204 (Assyrian), or about 1201/0 B.c. (Julian). Since the thirty-second Kassite 
king died in the same battle as Enlil-kudur-usur, in the five hundred and forty-fourth 
year of the Kassite dynasty, the first year of that dynasty is about 1744/3 B.c. 
(Julian). The first year of the Kassite dynasty fell during an invasion of the east- 
ern provinces of Babylonia, which was temporarily defeated on or near the Diyala 
by Samsu-iluna in his eighth year. Given that the eighth year of Samsu-iluna is 
within a year or two of 1744/3 B.c., either earlier or later, the solution of the as- 
tronomical observations of Venus in the Ammizaduga omens which places the reign 
of Samsu-iluna in the years 1749-1712 B.c. is good evidence for fixing the reign of 
Hammurabi to the years 1792-1750 B.c. Samsi-Adad 1 must have come to the throne 
in Assyria before 1806/5 B.c. It is reasonable to suppose that there is a simple mis- 
take in Tiglathpileser’s statement; the Samési-Adad intended is not the son of 
I§me-Dagan 11, Samsi-Adad 1m, but the father of [%me-Dagan 1, Samsi-Adad 1. 
Since Shalmaneser 1’s date for Samsi-Adad 1 falls before 1810 B.c., the principal 
documents all point to a date about 1812/1—1790/89 for this 33-year reign. The only 
statement at present known not reconcilable with this dating is that of Esarhaddon. 

This conclusion would accord with the evidence from Ras Shamra and ‘Atshanah, 
which does not permit of any long interval between the end of the reign of Amen- 
emhet 111 and the reign of Hammurabi. If it is argued that the archaeological mate- 
rial is inferior in historical value to the Khorsabad list, there are two answers which 
it is important to state firmly. The first is, that the Khorsabad list, so far as the 
contents have yet been communicated, is not against the date 1812/1—1780/79 B.c. 
for Samsi-Adad 1; what is against the dating is an interpretation which forces that 
list into agreement with the possibly erroneous copy of an inscription of Esarhaddon. 
The second answer must be that, even if the figures in the Assyrian king list gave a 
total number of years that conflicted absolutely with the dating, the value of the 
other evidence is not affected and must be taken into account. It is idle to base 
absolute chronology on mere jugglery with figures. The task is to use manifold evi- 
dence. The Assyrian king list is a remarkably reliable document of its kind; but it 
must be critically tested at every possible point. An interpretation of the king dist 
based on daring hypotheses certainly need not be considered to outweigh the evi- 
dence in the tomb at Platanos. 


(7) The Absolute Date of MM I a 


There is good reason for dating the last deposit in Tholos B at Platanos between 
1800 B.c. and 1750 B.c. at the very latest. A reasonable approximate date would be, 
say, 1775. The material from the tomb, with the exception of a few tiny pieces, must 
have been deposited, if not together with, then within a comparatively short time 
of, the last burial. Other pottery which Sir Arthur Evans classed with the special 
type of polychrome ware found in the tomb cannot be separated much in time from 
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the group in the tholos. The inevitable inference is that this particular class of MM I 
a, but not necessarily all MM I a, must be dated to the second half of the nineteenth 
century B.c., precisely the same time at which MM I b, MM IT a and MM II b can 
all be shown to have been in use. The doubt that Xanthoudides expressed as to 
whether the group in the tomb was MM I or MMII has a bearing on this problem. 
It may be that this particular group should be removed from the MM I a class alto- 
gether. But the seals, amulets and daggers in the tomb have always been treated as 
typical MM I. The lowering of the date of Tholos B radically alters the orderly 
progression of the text-books; it will not be easy to adjust long-formed opinions and 
prejudices to the telescoping of the MM I-II periods that is involved. 

The lower dating of the main part of the material from Tholos B carries with it 
an inference which is as nearly certain as an inference can be. Tholos A contained 
Cretan material of precisely the same kind as that associated with the Egyptian 
scarabs and the Babylonian cylinder seal in Tholos B, and must therefore have been 
in use till about 1800 B.c. or even a little after. It also contained objects which are 
classed as EM II and III. These tholot are thought to have stood free. Whatever the 
roofing may have been, whether a dome, as Xanthoudides and many others have 
thought, or a thatched or flat roof, as Pendlebury argued, such constructions, though 
they may stand for a long time, cannot last for many centuries, however often the 
upper part was repaired. The usual date for the end of EM II given in the text-books 
is about 2400 B.c. Can Tholos A have stood more than 600 years? Some revision 
seems necessary. It may be that the EM period lasted longer in the plain of the 
Messara than has been supposed, as in the case of EM III in eastern Crete. Other 
exceptional circumstances may explain the facts. Whatever the explanation may 
be, a re-examination of the chronology of the early periods is required, more par- 
ticularly as the import of stone vases from Egypt during the Old Kingdom seems 
assured. For the chronology of Egypt before the x1th. Dynasty remains completely 
uncertain; Eduard Meyer’s system for the early period has collapsed, and with it 
must go all attempt to be precise till there is more evidence. The assumption that a 
Sothic period began with Zoser is no more than a plausible guess. 

The reduction in date of the polychrome pottery from Tholos B may perhaps 
throw light on a curious problem. Some pots found at Megiddo, of local ware, and 
of a well-known Syrian and Palestinian shape, belonging to the twentieth century 
B.c., are remarkable for a decoration of wavy lines between bands done in white 
paint.“! Nothing can be inferred from the pattern alone, since this might occur 
anywhere; what is remarkable is the technique, combined with the pattern. There are 
imitations of Cretan ware from Egypt “? and from Ras Shamra.'* This Palestinian 
ware may be an imitation too, of contemporary MM I pots; for an absolute date 
between 2000 and 1800 B.c. covers, probably, all the MM I material in the tholoi of 
the Messara. 
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131 Guy and Engberg, Megiddo Tombs, pl. 88, no. 3; pl. 91, nos. 22-26; pl. 102, no. 4; pl. 123, no. 3. 
See also the discussion pp. 148-9. 

182 PAP., p. 95; there considered Anatolian in origin. 

133 Schaeffer, Ugaritica, fig. 68, dated to late sixteenth century, p. 72. 
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THE two figures which guide the horses of the quadriga in the triumphal procession 
on the Arch of Titus have been identified by most scholars as Roma and Genius 
Populi Romani (fig. 1). Wieseler made the same identification for three cameos of 
the fourth century a.p. which also portray a triumphal procession.? One of these 
was in the Biehler collection near Vienna from 1879 to 1890, and then was sold to a 
private collector in Philadelphia (fig. 2).* The second cameo was found in southern 
France and was sold by a dealer from Lyons to von Sacken in 1869 and therefore 
ought to be in the former Miinz- und Antiken-Kabinett, now in the Kunsthistor- 
ische Museum (fig. 3).4 The third was in the Hawkins Collection, Bignor Park, 
was exhibited in 1864 in the South Kensington Museum, where it was seen and 
described by Conze,*’ but has never been reproduced. 

All three gems have disappeared, probably as a consequence of a severe attack 
by Petersen,* who believed that all three were modern forgeries of the eighteenth 
century, based not directly on the Flavian relief of the Arch of Titus, but on draw- 
ings of it by Bellori in Bartoli.? His arguments, however, do not seem valid to me 
for the following reasons: (a) He believes that the Emperor ought to hold a scepter 
in his left hand, and not a scroll. But the scroll is necessary for the triumph. On it 
are listed the conspicuous acts and successes which have occasioned the granting 
of a triumph. We find such a scroll also in the hand of Titus on the Arch (fig. 1) and 
in the hand of Tiberius on the Gemma Augustea in Vienna,* on which he is shown 
descending from his triumphal car, which is led by Victory. (b) Petersen thinks that 
the laurel branch in the hand of the figures to the left of the quadriga is too short. 
But this is due to inferior late Roman workmanship. (c) He suggests that the 
branch ought to be held in the right hand, not in the left. But the branches in the 
hands of men, women, and children in the procession of the Ara Pacis are also held 

1 Eugenie Sellers Strong, Roman Sculpture, p. 109, pl. 43, 1; Roman Art ii, pp. 53 ff.; Lehmann, in 
BullComm. 62, 1934, pp. 89 ff., pl. 11. 

2 Wieseler, ‘Uber einige beachtenswerte geschnittene Steine des 4. Jh. n. Chr.,’’ Géttinger Gesell- 


schaft der Wiss., Abh. hist.-phil. Kl. xxx, 1883, no. 6, pp. 1 ff., figs. 1-2; Bernoulli, Rém-Ikon. ii, 8, 
p. 230. 

3 Wieseler, op. cit., fig. 1. Rollet, “Eine rémisch-antike Kaisergemme”’ in Rémische Quartalsschrift 
xiii, 1899, pl. 138 ff., pl. x, 2. H. 0.11, B. 0.15m. Dark brown sardonyx with white spots. 

4 Wieseler, op. cit., fig. 2; Eichler, in Eichler and Kris, Die Kameen im Kunsthistorischen Museum, 
1927, p. 22, n. 1, mentions the cameo among “‘abschreckende Filschungen,” frightening falsifications. 
He, as well as Furtwiingler, Gemmen iii, p. 360, n. 1, are influenced by Petersen (cf. note 6, below). 
Eichler dates the cameo ca. 1700 a.p., using as a terminus ante quem the cameo illustrated in Baierus- 
Ebermayer, Gemmarum Thesaurus, Niirnberg, 1720, pl. xxx. This cameo, the setting of which is 
doubtless modern, is different again, however, from the other four cameos and may be a fifth example 
of the fourth century a.p. It is closer in design to that of the Arch of Titus than to Bellori’s drawing 
in Bartoli, from which Petersen believes these cameos to be derived. It has more space above the 
figures and an additional figure to the right, like the arch. 

5 Conze, in AA. 1864, p. 167; Michaelis, AZ. 1874, p. 12; Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, p. 213. 

6 Petersen, “‘Moderne Kaisergemmen,” RM. 14, 1899, pp. 244-250. Eichler and Furtwingler agree 
with him. Cf. note 4 above. 

7 Bartoli, Admiranda Urbis Romae, pl. vi11 (drawing by Bellori); Veteres Arcus Aug. Triumphis 
Insignes, 1690, pls. 1-11. 8 Eichler-Kris, op. cit., pp. 52 ff. no. 7, pl. 4. 
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in the left hand.* (d) He believes the dress of the figure on the left edge of the gem 
to be wrong. It is, however, a paludamentum in late Roman style.'® 

New light has been thrown on the problems of forgery and interpretation by a 
gem from the Evans Collection, recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (fig. 4)."' Gisela Richter is very cautious in interpreting the figures surrounding 
the Emperor. They are here reduced to four. The Victory behind the Emperor and 
the two figures guiding the horses are repeated on all four cameos. The Amor hover- 
ing above the horses and together with Victory holding the golden crown over the 
head of the triumphator appears also on the Hawkins cameo, according to the 
descriptions. Amor, the son of Venus Victrix, is also associated with Victoria on 
coins of the fourth century (figs. 5-6), helping Victoria to hold a shield. The 
Evans gem lacks the two outermost figures, and the fasces, which the three others 
have; also the tabula ansata and the banner (called /abarum in the publications) of 
the Biehler cameo (fig. 2). All four cameos resemble each other sufficiently to make 
a common source likely. But they do not agree enough to make this source the 
drawing by Bellori. I am of the opinion that the cameos were worked in the fourth 
century directly from the Arch of Titus, when the relief was in better condition 
than it is now. Far from being interpolations, the attributes in the hands (scroll 
and branches) can be used to reconstruct the parts now missing in the Flavian 
relief. The Evans cameo in New York has been examined by experts like Gisela 
Richter and Karl Lehmann. I agree with them that there is not the smallest reason 
for suspecting that this cameo is of eighteenth-century origin. This may help to 
redeem the other three cameos, and it would be desirable to find these stones in 
Austria, England, and the United States for renewed investigation. Perhaps we 
may even give the Amor of the Evans and Hawkins cameos to the Flavian Arch, 
for above the right hand of the Emperor there is a large square prop attached to 
the background (fig. 1), which might have been used for the body of the hovering 
figure, while two smaller supports near the hand might have been used for one leg 
of Amor and for a branch in the hand of Titus. We may also restore the side straps 
of the reins in the hands of the flanking figures, as indicated on the cameos, while 
the main reins are attached to the car. 

These figures which lead the horses of the triumphator were identified by Pur- 
gold in 1868 as Honos and Virtus, military Honor and Valor." There is no doubt 
that he was right and that this explanation has to be given also to similar figures in 
many other monuments of Roman art. Many coins with the inscription Virtus 
Augusti show that the martial spirit of the Emperor was personified in the guise of 

® Petersen, Ara Pacis Augustae, figs. 1, 10, 13, 21, 28; pl. v, figs. 28, 39, 40; pl. v1, figs. 16, 26, 27, 33. 

10 Cf. Lillian Wilson, The Clothing of the Romans, pp. 100 ff. 

1 Sir Arthur Evans, Greek and Greco-Roman Gems, 1938 (privately printed), p. 29, no. 148; Gisela 
M. A. Richter, Ancient Gems from the Evans and Beatty Collections. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1942, p. 54. Cf. my review in AJA. xlviii, 1944, p. 112 f. 

12 Fig. 5 from a golden coin of Constantine 1 the Great (306-337 a.p.) in the collection of Edward 
Gans, New York, N 1120, (Cohen, vii, p. 617), here published with his kind permission. Fig. 6, golden 
medallion of Valentinianus I (364-375 a.p.) from Gnecchi, J Medaglioni Romani i, pl. 14, fig. 7; cf. 
p. 35. 


13 Purgold, Archaeologische Bemerkungen zu Claudian und Sidonius, 1868, pp. 30 f. Accepted by 
Wissowa in Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie vi, s.v. Virtus, pp. 344 ff. 
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an Amazon in military dress, with a short tunic leaving her right breast free, 
a helmet on her head, high boots on her feet, in one hand a spear, and in the 
other hand a dagger, with a belt, parazonium (figs. 7-8).* In the same guise she 
appears on altars in Africa, Gallia, and Germania, inscribed Deae Virtuti (fig. 
9),.5 and on sarcophagi, on which prominent Romans are represented as hunting 
lions.4* On coins of Commodus, the Emperor is shown fighting a lion or panther, 
and the inscription Virtus Aug. 
indicates that this personification 
expresses the manly spirit of the 
hunter.?!? 

On coins of Galba, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius, Virtus stands 
opposite Honos, with the inscrip- 
tions Honos and Virtus (fig. 10).18 
Honos appears with the pallium 
just as he does on the Arch of 
Titus and on the cameos. He holds 
the cornucopia in his left hand. 
It is not surprising that these 
figures have been identified as 
Genius Populi Romani, for there 
is no doubt that the Genius, just 
as Honos, often appears with 
the same drapery and the same Fic. 11.~Honos. Corn or Antoninus Pius, 
cornucopia.'? Honos, as well as British Museum 


4 Cf. on the coins of Virtus: Gnecchi, “Le Personificazioni allegoriche sulle monete imperiali” in 
Riv. Italiana di Numismatica 18, 1905, pp. 349 f., 354-359, 387 ff., pl. xiv; cf. id., Medagliont Romani i, 
p. 54, no. 30, pl. 27, 7, aureus of Gallienus with Virtus and Victoria. List of the types in H. Mattingly, 
A catalogue of Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum i, p. 422; ii, p. 452; iii, p. 597; iv, 
p. 896. Fig. 7, coin of Domitian (81-96 a.p.) is from Mattingly, op. cit. ii, pl. 77, fig. 8; cf. p. 390; fig. 8, 
coin of Antoninus Pius (138-161 a.p.), zbid. iv, pl. 46, fig. 17; ef. p. 318, no. 1917. Cf. coin of Domitian, 
Mattingly-Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage ii, p. 206, pl. vit, fig. 106; of Marcus Aurelius, 
ibid. iii, p. 176, pl. vu, fig. 136. 

16 Fig, 9 is from an altar, found in Cologne, now in the Museum of Darmstadt. Germania Romana, 
Bilderatlas, herausg. v.d. Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission des Deutschen arch. Inst., sec. ed., 
iv, pl. xvi, 3. Cf. Koepp, pp. 23 f. and 40. CIL. 13, no. 8513= Dessau, no. 3800. Cf. also CIL. 8, no. 
9028. 

16 Sarcophagi with lion hunt of the third century: Rodenwaldt, in JDI. 51, 1936, pp. 82 ff., pls. 2-4; 
Margarete Giitschow, ““Das Museum der Praetextat-Katakombe,” in Mem. Pont. Acc. di Arche- 
ologia iv, no. 11, 1988, p. 33, fig. 3; pp. 66 ff.; 73, fig. 14, pls. vi-vi1. Sarcophagus of the time of Con- 
stantine the Great: L’Orange and von Gerkan, Der Bildschmuck des Konstantinsbogens, p. 111, n. 1, 
and p. 222, fig. 58. 

17 Mattingly, op. cit. iv, p. cLv1I and crx, pl. 95, fig. 8. 

18 Wissowa, in Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie i, 2, 2708 f.; Gnecchi, op. cit., in Riv. It., p. 352 and 
p. 370; Mattingly, op. cit. i, p. 357, nos. 255-257, pl. 58, fig. 10, Galba posthumous issue (ca. 71 A.D.) 
cf. p. 375 (Vitellius); ii, p. 114, nos. 530-531, pl. 20, fig. 2, and p. 185, no. 760, pl. 32, fig. 8. Fig. 10 is 
from Mattingly ii, pl. 20, fig. 2, Vespasian (69-79 a.p.). These coins thus are of about the same period 
as the Arch of Titus. 

19 Ernst Rink, Die bildlichen Darstellungen des riéimischen Genius, 1933. 
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the Genius of the Emperor, is later represented as wearing a toga on coins (fig. 11).?° 
In both cases they represent the Emperor himself, or the personification of his 
spirit or of his honor. But the difference is that Honos holds a scepter or a 
branch in his right hand, while the Genius, whether of the people or of the 
Emperor, always has a sacrificial bowl. Often he is seen holding it over an altar, 
and this is the only action in which he is ever represented. The figure on the 
cameos, however, has a branch, and thus must be Honos. It is also not to be 
wondered at that the female figure has been named Roma, for again there is a 
similar type used for Roma on Republican coins (fig. 12b) * and on coins of the 
Empire (fig. 13).2* She is in military dress like Virtus. The difference is that Roma 
puts her foot not on a helmet or a boar’s head, as Virtus often does, but on a globe, 
and in her hand she frequently holds the small figure of a Victory (sometimes on a 
globe). In the later period, moreover, she is usually seated * and she is always 
fully clad, with both breasts covered, as on the Gemma Augustea in Vienna and on 
coins of Constantine the Great and even later (fig. 14). 

Roma and Genius Populi Romani belong together as Honos and Virtus belong 
together. The heads of the latter appear united on coins of the two moneyers of the 
Gens Fufia and of the Gens Mucia, Quintus Fufius Kalenis and Mucius Cordus, 
who struck their joint coinage in 72 B.c. (fig. 12a). The two deities, moreover, had 
four sanctuaries in common.” The oldest was outside the Porta Capena. Q. Fabius 
Verrucosus built a temple for Honos in 233 B.c., to which M. Claudius Marcellus, 
after the conquest of Syracuse in 205, added one for Virtus, in such a way that the 
older temple of Honos could only be reached through the temple of Virtus, thus 
symbolizing the belief that honor can only be attained by military valor. Both 
temples were restored by Vespasian. A second sanctuary was dedicated outside the © 
Porta Collina by Cornelius Scipio Africanus after the victory of Numantia in 133 
B.c. Marius dedicated a third temple after the defeat of the Teutons and Cimbri 
in 103 B.c. It was a beautiful peripteros temple, built by the architect Q. Mucius 
on the slope of a hill, probably the Capitoline hill (Vitruvius 3, 2; 5, 7. praef. 17). 


20 Fig. 11, coin of Antoninus Pius (138-161 a.p.) from Mattingly, op. cit. iv, p. 318, pl. 46, fig. 15. 
Cf. for Honos, Mattingly list of types, iv, p. 880 and for the types of the Genius, Rink, op. cit., pl. 1. 
Cf. Honos on coin of Marcus Aurelius, Mattingly-Sydenham, op. cit. iii, p. 178, pl. vu, fig. 139. 

21 Fig. 12 from a coin in my possession. Cf. Cohen, Médailles Cons. pl. xvimt and xxvimt. Babelon, 
Monnaies de la République Romaine i, pp. 213 f., pp. 467 ff., pp. 511 f.; Grueber, Coins of the Roman 
Republic in the British Museum i, pp. 415 f.; ii, p. 72; iii, pl. xa, fig. 5. . 

22 Franz Richter, in Roscher iv, s.v. Roma, pp. 154 f.; Quilling, op. cit., pp. 208 ff.; Mattingly, op’. cit., 
list of types: 1, p. 419; ii, p. 448; ili, p. 591; iv, p. 890 f. Fig. 13 from Mattingly ii, pl. 38, fig. 3. Cf. 
p. 198, coin of Vespasian in Fairbairn Collection. 

23 Franz Richter, op. cit., pp. 152 f.; Quilling, op. cit., p. 199 f.; Grueber-Poole, Roman Medallions in 
the British Museum, p. 97, no. 1, pl. uxtv, fig. 4, Valentinian 1 (8364-375 a.p.); Toynbee, Roman Medal- 
lions (in the press) pl. xxxv, figs. 6-9. Mattingly, list of types, cf. note 22 above. Cf. also the seated 
Roma on the relief representing the apotheosis of Anteninus and Faustina from the base of the 
columna Antonini, now in the Giardino della Pigna of the Vatican (Amelung, Skulpt. des Vat. Mus. i, 
pp. 888 ff. no. 223, pl. 116). 

* Grueber-Poole, op. cit., p. 86, no. 6, pl. Lv, fig. 3, Constantine the Great (306-337 a.p.) and 
p. 95, no. 2, pl., uxtv, fig. 2, Constantius Gallus (351-354 a.p.)=our fig. 14. Toynbee, op. cit., pl. 
XxXxvil, fig. 11. 25 See note 21. 

26 Wissowa, in Roscher i, 2, s.v. Honos, pp. 2707 f. and vi, s.v. Virtus, p. 338 f.; Kiepert and Hiilsen, 
Forma Urbis Romae antiquae, pl. 1. 
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Pompey erected a fourth sanctuary on the Campus Martius. When we consider 
that the general or Emperor was not allowed to enter the city before the Senate 
had granted the triumph and that the triumphal procession began in the Campus 
Martius, went through the Circus Maximus, around the Palatine, and over the Via 
Sacra up to the Capitol,?7 we can well understand that the two military deities could 
lead the victorious Emperor from the entrance gate into the city as well as from the 
Campus Martius to the Capitoline Hill. I therefore believe that on the relief inside 
the Arch of Constantine (fig. 15) ** the goddess who leads Trajan directly after his 


Fic. 15.—Traganic RELIEF FROM THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, RoME 


victory, which is symbolized by Victoria crowning him and by the army in the 
background, is Virtus Augusti, who personifies his manly vigor and courage, and 
who has won him victory and triumph. 

Thus both on the Arch of Titus and the cameos, the martial spirit which has 
inspired the Emperor, and the honor won on the battlefield, are the proper personifi- 
cations to lead the horses in the triumphal procession. Roma and the Genius Populi 


27 Cagnat, DS. ix, s.v. triumphus, pp. 488 ff. 
38 Fig. 15 from Phot. Deutsches Arch. Inst. L’Orange and von Gerkan, op. cit., pp. 187 ff., pls. 49-50, 
“*Roma oder Virtus.” The figure that accompanies the Emperor during the battle on the Pons Mulvius 
(pl. 10a) is, of course, also Virtus, not Roma, as is stated on p. 66 and p. 70. n. 1. 
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Romani are not suited for such an office. They are represented on the keystones 
of the Arch of Titus where they are thought of as receiving the Emperor.?® 

There is no doubt that statues of the two military gods must have stood in their 
sanctuaries and it is probably these statues that inspired the representations on the 
coins, arches, and cameos. It may well be that some of the heads labelled Athena, 
Minerva, or Roma in our museums, and some of the torsos labelled Amazon or 
Diana, may well represent Virtus, and others labelled Genius Populi Romani may 
represent Honos. The subject requires further investigation. 
Cotumsra UNIVERSITY MARGARETE BIEBER 


29 Strong, Scultura Romana, pl. 20. Roma and the Genius Populi Romani are represented also on 
the keystones of the Arch of Constantine: L’Orange and von Gerkan, op. cit., p. 148 f., pls. 35 and 36 e. 
The figure of Roma appears also on a keystone of the Arch of Janus, ibid., fig. 22. 
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THE ROOF OF THE MYCENAEAN MEGARON 


SincE the excavation of the great palace at Tiryns in 1884 the form of the roof cov- 
ering the Mycenaean megaron has been the subject of persistent inquiry and dis- 
cussion. With each succeeding discovery of comparable architectural remains the 
problem has been raised afresh, and the scanty physical evidence has often been re- 
appraised. In the main, two opposing views have been advanced, one postulating a 
flat roof, the other a pitched, or gabled roof, and each has attracted vigorous cham- 
pions who have adduced numerous and varied arguments in support of their conten- 
tions. Recently the whole question has been subjected anew to a thorough, painstak- 
ing examination by E. Baldwin Smith ' who, marshalling an impressive array of 
comparative material from Mediterranean lands, the Near and remoter East, from 
the Balkans and from Central Europe, believes he has established conclusively that 
the megaron had a pitched roof. In a supplementary note 2 expressing his full agree- 
ment with that view, which he long ago sponsored * and continues still to hold, Dins- 
moor calls attention to some important new evidence which he thinks has now 
definitely settled the problem in favor of the gabled form of roof. The purpose of the 
present paper is first to scrutinize more closely the validity of the new evidence cited, 
and next to consider briefly Baldwin Smith’s reconstruction of the megaron. 
We may perhaps best begin by quoting part of the concluding paragraph of 
Dinsmoor’s note, one categorical sentence of which I have had italicized: 
“It is precisely at this point that recent evidence which he < Baldwin Smith > does not bring into 
the discussion, throws brilliant light upon the problem. For not only are we to infer, from analogy * 
and from the ground plans themselves, that the roofs were sloping and covered with clay from time 
immemorial, but we now also have tangible proof that the transition from sloping roofs of unbaked clay 
to sloping roofs tiled with baked clay was made within the Helladic Age. Fragments of baked roof tiles 
have been discovered in the Early Helladic m1 round building at Tiryns, in Middle Helladic strata 
at Dorion (Malthi) in Messenia, and perhaps also in a second-hand use in a Middle Helladic grave 
at Asine in Argolis; they have also been discovered in Late Helladic mm debris on the north slope of 
the Athenian Acropolis and at Berbati in Argolis as well as in Late Helladic m1 graves at Berbati 
and Thebes. Such tiles demand sloping roofs for their support and presuppose a long anterior de- 
velopment with more primitive construction. It seems to me that the question is no longer debatable.” 


Let us examine first the tiles of Early Helladic date. According to Kurt Miiller ‘a 
good many fragments were recovered in and about the great circular building at 
Tiryns in association with numerous thin pieces of schist of irregular sizes and 
shapes. No complete tile was found, but the average thickness is about 0.01 m. and 
the other dimensions are conjectured by Miiller, on the analogy of similar plaques 
brought to light in the contemporary Early Helladic settlement at Asine, to have 
been about 0.18 m. by 0.21 m. In the subsequent publication on Asine Persson states ° 
that broken pieces of such tiles were of fairly common occurrence throughout the 
settlement, but only three examples are well enough preserved to allow overall 


1 AJA, xlvi, 1942, pp. 99-118. 2 AJA. xlvi, 1942, pp. 370-372. 
’ Anderson, Spiers, Dinsmoor: History of Greek Architecture, p. 18. 
4 Tiryns iii, pp. 85-86. 5 Asine, p. 233, fig. 
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measurement.® All are relatively small, the largest barely exceeding in length and 
width the size of a sheet of standard typewriting paper. Professor Persson, who be- 
lieves that the Mycenaean megaron had a roof of gabled form, says about these 
Early Helladic pieces: “‘The tiles are square, smooth slabs without any groove or 
hole for fastening, wherefore it must be assumed that the roofs of the EH houses 
were flat.’’ Miiller had previously reached the same conclusion at Tiryns, pointing 
out that the plaques, which are provided with no means of fastening, are neither 
large enough nor strong enough for a sloping roof. Certainly no one who has actually 
seen and examined them can believe for a moment that they were laid in overlapping 
position. But the evidence from Tiryns, as Miiller carefully indicates, does not make 
it certain that the tiles actually came from the roof of the round building at all; they 
were found lying in debris beneath the level of the floor, and the associated thin 
slabs of schist are of a kind frequently used in Helladic pavements. It is thus just as 
likely that the plaques were intended to cover some part of the floor inside the struc- 
ture as that they were made to serve as tiles for a roof-terrace. Comparable floors of 
small terracotta tiles, or of Malta-plaques, are frequently seen in many parts of 
Greece today. 

For the sake of completeness we may mention a few tiles, apparently of the same 
general kind, which are reported to have been found in Early Helladic deposits at 
Malthi (Dorion) in Messenia.? Some of them are said to bear mat-impressions on 
one side, but unfortunately no measurements, no description and no photographs 
are offered. This material is therefore of little value as evidence. 

Our scrutiny of the tiles of Early Helladic date thus shows that they may have 


been made for the pavement of floors rather than for use on roofs, but that if they : 
were employed for roofing, they must have been laid horizontally and not on a 
slope. In any event, it is perfectly clear that they can in no wise be fairly said to | 


offer “‘tangible proof that the transition from sloping roofs of unbaked clay to slop- 
ing roofs tiled with baked clay was made within the (Early) Helladic Age.” 

Turning next to the Middle Helladic Period we find that Dinsmoor refers us to 
new discoveries from two sites, namely Malthi (Dorion) in Messenia and Asine in 
Argolis. 


The evidence from Asine may be dismissed in a few words: Dinsmoor himself 
thinks it rather unconvincing, recording merely that what is perhaps a roof-tile 
occurs in a second-hand use in a Middle Helladic grave. A glance at the description 
given by the excavator, O. Frédin, * reveals that it is actually a brick and not a tile. 
The brick is of the surface-fired variety, 0.18 m. thick; it was placed at the foot-end 
of the cist tomb and traces of a similar brick were observed at the opposite end. 
Frédin recognized the piece as a brick, but noting that the outer skin to a depth of 
ca. 0.02 m. was slightly harder than the core, suggested as a barely possible alterna- 
tive that two thin tiles had been placed on edge while the space between was filled 
with unfired clay. Such “‘surface-fired”’ bricks are not rare; the hardening of the 
outer skin was probably caused by exposure to air or sun while the piece was drying. 

6 No. 1: 0.18 m. wide, 0.215 m. long, 0.015 m. thick; no. 2: 0.235 m. wide, 0.25 m. long, 0.02 m. thick: 


no. 3: 0.225 m. wide, 0.28 m. long, 0.017 m. thick. 


7 Valmin, Swedish Messenia Expedition, pp. 43, 44. 8 Asine, p. 117, Grave 20. 
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At Malthi Valmin * excavated a small settlement, identified as Dorion, which 
was occupied in all three periods of the Bronze Age. The architectural remains, con- 
sisting mainly of foundation-walls in various conditions of preservation and often 
superposed one above another, were fairly easily differentiated; but well-marked 
floors with pure and undisturbed deposits rarely came to light. Nevertheless, three 
main layers corresponding to the periods mentioned could generally be distinguished. 
We have already spoken of the few “tiles with mat-impressions”’ recovered from the 
Early Helladic stratum. The Middle and Late Helladic layers, according to Valmin, 
yielded masses of fragments of roof-tiles. His detailed account of the Middle Hel- 
ladic houses includes a catalogue of the objects found in each; but remains from the 
superposed Late Helladic layer are likewise often listed on the same pages for these 
areas, and it is not always easy to separate the two groups accurately. In his chapter 
on the Middle Helladic layer, Valmin records the finding of tiles in no fewer than 45 
different lots. In 21 instances the exact or approximate numbers of fragments are 
recorded, varying from 17 to “about 200”; but often the entry says “some,” “a 
few,” ““many”’ or “large quantity,” and such pieces are reported from most of the 
houses in the settlement. The counted fragments, if my addition is correct, total 1405, 
and those otherwise and more vaguely indicated (24 entries) must at least equal 
that number, thus giving an aggregate at this one site of nearly 3000 fragments of 
tiles mainly belonging to the Middle Helladic Period. This is certainly a startling 
new fact, if true, and one which not only constitutes the most important result of the 
excavations at Malthi, but which sets that site apart as unique and unparalleled 
among contemporary establishments on the mainland of Greece. For no other 
Middle Helladic settlement has produced even a single fragment of a tile. Nothing 
of the sort came to light at Asine (see above) nor at Tiryns either on the citadel or in ° 
the lower town. The admirably conducted explorations at Eutresis produced not one 
fragment and the same statement holds good for Mycenae as well. At Eleusis and 
Korakou, too, tiles are wholly lacking, as at all other contemporary settlements 
known to me. The failure to find them can be attributed at none of the sites men- 
tioned to faulty supervision and observation on the part of the excavators: there 
simply were no tiles. 

How then are we to explain the abundance of such material from Ma!lthi in Mes- 
senia? Not the least remarkable feature of the publication is the fact that, although 
thousands of pieces are said to have been found, not one tile is anywhere described 
or illustrated, either in a photograph or in a drawing, and no measurements what- 
ever are given. Furthermore, no discussion of the form of the roof appears anywhere 
in the volume. A clue suggesting a solution of the problem may perhaps be gained by 
a closer examination of the exact wording of Valmin’s itemized entries. Frequently 
the entries state: “large quantities of roof-tiles,”’ “some broken tiles,” “‘fragments of 
tiles and coarse pithoi.”” But in at least six instances an alternative is offered and we 
read “pithoi or tile fragments, 5 pieces;”’ !° “‘curving roof tiles or fragments of large 
pithoi, about 100 fragments;” " “fragments of tiles or large pithoi;’’ * “some re- 
mains of tiles or large pithoi;’’ * “fragments of coarse pithoi (or possibly tiles);"’ ™ 


‘ 


® Valmin, op. cit. 10 Sw. Mes. Exped., p. 62. 1 Tbid., p. 128. 
2 Thid., p. 129. 18 Thid., p. 155. 4 Thid., p. 155. 
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**fragments of large pithoi or tiles.’’ In other instances we note “large pieces of 
broken pithoi . . . which were perhaps used as roof-tiles;” ' “about 50 fragments 
of roof tiles and of coarse pithoi (no base was found), which had probably been used 
for roofing purposes;” !7 “‘pieces of broken pithoi which were probably used as 
roofing.” 18 A reading of these passages makes it clear that Valmin was himself often 
uncertain whether the fragments actually came from tiles or from large storage jars; 
and when he says: “very little was found of what could be called tiles or other roof 
coverings,’’!® we must conclude that the basis of his classification is interpretative; 
and we are inevitably led to wonder if in fact any real tiles at all were found, and if 
the material is not rather made up wholly of the shattered remains of huge pithoi. 
In any event it is obvious that the evidence cited from Malthi, so far as it is yet 
available, cannot properly be said to give us “tangible proof” that tiles demanding a 
gabled form of roof occur in the settlement. 

Continuing our scrutiny we come now to the Late Helladic period. Here we must 
consider the tiles found in Late Helladie m1 debris on the north side of the Athenian 
Acropolis and in the settlement at Berbati in Argolis, as well as some pieces re- 
covered in two graves of the same date at Berbati and in contemporary tombs at 
Thebes. 

The latter were first discovered in 1914 by Keramopoullos and have been known 
since his publication appeared in 1919.2° Three fragments were found in Grave 1, 
an unspecified number in Graves 2 and 4 of the cemetery near the Electran Gate,”! 
2 fragments in Tomb 3 of the Ismenion cemetery, ” and one piece in the dromos of 
Tomb 24 in the Kolonaki cemetery.” No vestiges of such tiles were brought to light 
in the Palace itself, although Keramopoullos reports the finding there of some square 
terracotta plaques which were used for the pavement of the floor of the building.* 
Six fragments from the Electran cemetery are illustrated by Keramopoullos.” At 
first glance these pieces with their raised edges certainly look as if they come from 
roof-tiles of the Corinthian shape with which the excavator compares them. Un- 
fortunately all the fragments are small and no measurements of a complete example 
are possible. Furthermore, the exact shapes cannot be certainly determined, and we 
consequently do not know whether or not the long sides were parallel. In two in- 
stances the raised edges are seen to diminish in height, being rounded off toward the 
ends of the tiles, and it accordingly seems probable that we have represented here the 
same shape we shall find at Berbati. The edges vary from 0.042 m. to 0.063 m. in 
height, and the flat bottoms range from 0.014 m. to 0.02 m. in thickness. The bottoms 
are in no instance preserved to a width of more than a few em. The obvious resem- 
blance to Corinthian tiles is in my opinion misleading: there is, in fact, no conclusive 
evidence whatever to show that these pieces actually come from roof-tiles: they 
may with at least equal plausibility be ascribed to shallow drain-tiles of a form which 
we shall see was not uncommon in Mycenaean and Minoan installations. The place 
of finding—in secondary use in a tomb—certainly gives no direct and specific sup- 
port to the interpretation of these fragments as roof-tiles. On the other hand, the 

1 Sw. Mes. Exped., p. 156. 16 Tbid., p. 121. 17 Thid., p. 149. 18 Tbid., p. 166. 


19 Thid., p. 138. 20 AcAT. iii, 1917, pp. 75-77. 21 Thid., pp. 25, 28. 2 Ihid., p. 93. 
Ibid., p. 184. 1909, p. 70; AcAT. iii, 1917, p. 77, note 1. Ibid., p. 76, fig. 58. 
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complete absence of such remains in the ruins of the House of Kadmos itself is surely 
not without significance. 

The two fragments found near the bottom of the underground passage on the 
north side of the Acropolis at Athens have been carefully described and illustrated 
by Broneer.* Though the raised edges recall that feature of Corinthian roof-tiles, 
the pieces are relatively small and much battered, and the exact shape of a complete 
example is not determinable: it is impossible to say, for instance, whether the long 
sides were parallel or not. Broneer, with admirable caution, remarks: “Since only 
two pieces were found, it must remain uncertain whether these were used as roof- 
tiles or served some other purpose.” One such alternative purpose is easy to suggest: 
the fragments may be from shallow drain-tiles; and the place of discovery, inside 
a Mycenaean water-system, can surely not be cited as an argument against such an 
interpretation. 

We have next to look at the similar remains from Berbati in Argolis, which are 
mentioned in a preliminary report by A. Akerstrém.2’ Fifteen fragments of tiles are 
stated to have been found in the Mycenaean layers of the settlement; but two simple 
graves of the same period yielded material in a better state of preservation. In one 
tomb three tiles had been set on edge along one side of the shaft, and in the second 
two tiles stood in a like position. Altogether, four examples are sufficiently well pre- 
served to allow overall measurements: the lengths apparently vary from 0.50 m. to 
0.60 m., and the greatest width is 0.40 m. In all instances there is a raised edge, ca. 
0.05 m. high, along each side, but in most cases it diminishes in height and disap- 
pears toward the ends. So far as can be determined, each tile is of tapering shape, 
broader at one end than at the other; and Akerstrém points out that when they were 
laid, the narrow end of one was obviously fitted into the broad end of the next, 
“wie bei Wasserrinnen” 


‘as in the laying of water channels. This comparison, it 
seems to me, is more than apt; and one may well ask: are not these pieces themselves 
actually sections of a water-channel? Akerstrém, although granting the possibility 
of such an interpretation, rejects it as unlikely because of the very scant height of the 
raised edges, which would make the channel extremely shallow. He therefore prefers 
the view that the tiles were made for use on a sloping roof. The fact that he admits an 
alternative possibility, however unlikely he may regard it, at once precludes the 
acceptance of this evidence as “tangible proof” of the preferred theory, and Aker- 
strém himself is too cautious to make so strong a claim. 

Some good reasons for doubting that these are actually roof-tiles present them- 
selves readily. In the first place, just as it was long ago remarked that pia yeA1Sav 
Exp ov Troiei, so we may fairly observe now that 15 fragments of tiles found scat- 
tered over a considerable area do not make the roof of a house, let alone the roofing 
of an entire town. The extreme scarcity of such remains hitherto brought to light is 
indeed a very powerful argument against Akerstrém’s interpretation. Any one who 
has excavated the ruins of a building, of classical times or later, that was once cov- 
ered by a roof of tiles, will remember the hundreds and thousands of shattered 

26 Hesperia viii, 1939, p. 408, figs. 90, 91. 


27 4A, 1938, pp. 554-557, fig. 13. I have not seen the publication cited by Dinsmoor, VI Kongr. 
Archdéologie Berlin 1939, pp. 297-298. 
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30 1886, p. 73; kai Muxnvaios Athens, 1893, p. 38. 


pieces invariably encountered: basket after basket is filled with such fragments, and 
even the most inattentive excavator could not fail to pay some attention to material 
so abundant and so conspicuous, however fragile and broken it might be. Most of the 
important Mycenaean sites of the Greek mainland have been excavated or re-ex- 
amined during the past 30 years and more, by competent and conscientious archaeol- 
ogists trained to observe; and apart from that at Berbati, no other settlement of the 
period in question has produced a single fragment of a roof-tile.?* Berbati thus stands 
as the only Mycenaean town-site at which the discovery of tiles (and there are only 
15 fragments) has yet even been claimed. The other material cited by Dinsmoor 


yater system and a few pieces 


found in a second-hand use in graves. If roofing of this kind was really known in 
Mycenaean times, it is almost incredible that it should not have been employed for 
the famous megara at Mycenae and Tiryns. The latter was excavated nominally by 
Schliemann, but the work was actually conducted under the direct supervision of 
Déorpfeld, a trained architect who was interested in the problem of the roof and who 

yas looking for specific evidence to solve it. He records, not once but several times, 
that “not a single tile of baked clay was found anywhere in the palace; it is therefore 
impossible that the roofs can have been covered with clay-tiles.’’*? The megaron at 
Mycenae was excavated by Tsountas, as keen and intelligent an observer as our best 
field-archaeologists today. In his description Tsountas states positively, “‘No 
tiles were found at Mycenae.”** We thus have direct and reliable evidence that tiles 
were non-existent at these two key sites. Is it likely that they were employed for 
roofing at smaller and less important establishments before they were intro- 
duced in the capitals themselves? This is, of course, a rhetorical question, and the 


But apart from general considerations there are other reasons for doubting that 
these pieces from Berbati are roof-tiles. The tapering form, with one end consider- 
ably broader than the other, as may be seen in Akerstrém’s illustration, looks some- 
what too exaggerated to be suitable for roof-tiles. They would demand an excessive 
amount of overlapping and would be awkward to lay and to cover. But what is 
still more difficult to reconcile with their use on a roof is the fact that they appear to 

rary considerably in length. Surely if they were roof-tiles they would have been 
made in molds of approximately uniform dimensions, so that fitting and adjustment 
would offer a minimum of trouble. But if they are sections of a water-channel, or 
drain tiles, the differences in length would cause no difficulty in their setting, on the 
contrary might often be of distinct advantage where exigencies of space required 
special arrangements. The fact that the lateral raised edges often diminish before 
reaching the ends of the tiles would in no way interfere with the efficiency of a water- 
conduit, since the sections overlapped sufficiently to cover such discrepancies. 

The shallowness of the channel is no bar to the identification of these pieces as 
drain-tiles. Similar conduits of relatively little depth, both in stone and in terra- 

28 | leave out Malthi in Messenia, where tiles are reported to have been found, since the publication 


offers no more convincing account of them than of the like remains said to have been recovered from the 
Middle Helladic layer. Swedish Messenia Expedition, pp. 174, 175, 176, 178, 180, 181, 182, 184. 
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cotta, were found by Evans in the Palace of Minos at Knossos. One such channel 
having a width of 0.15 m. was only 0.06 m. deep,*! and a comparable runnel of 
terracotta came to light in the ““Theatral Area”’ to the northwest of the building. 
The well-known stone channels descending a stairway in a series of hyperbolic 
curves are comparatively broad and shallow. Along with many other architectural 
details Minoan types of drains and water-channels were undoubtedly imported and 
adapted by the builders of the Mycenaean settlements on the mainland in the Third 
Late Helladic Period. Several underground conduits of this kind were noted by 
Dérpfeld at Tiryns, one being only 0.08 m. deep, though much narrower than the 
pieces from Berbati,** another having a depth of some 0.16 m.* Similar drains under- 
lay the Palace at Mycenae and were installed elsewhere on the acropolis.** A rela- 
tively broad shallow runnel, with four overlapping sections still preserved in situ, 
was brought to light at Zygouries.* In all these examples the sections are of tapering 
shape and in some instances the overlap exceeded 0.10 m. With the exception of the 
channel at Zygouries, all those mentioned were subterranean installations, evi- 
dently meant to care for a considerable volume of water. Still shallower runnels, 
like the pieces from Berbati, may well have been set above ground inside a few of 
the better houses to carry off a less copious flow to the larger underground drains, 
or merely out into the open. Or they may have been used in a shallow duct to carry 
oil out of an olive press. A channel through a wall would require only two or three 
sections, and if the installations were by no means numerous the survival of so 
scanty remains of such runnels is understandable. On the other hand, if roofs had 
been covered by such tiles, we should certainly have fragments by the thousands 
instead of a bare 15 from Berbati alone. 

In any event, it must have become obvious from the foregoing discussion, that the 
new evidence adduced by Dinsmoor falls sadly short of constituting “tangible 
proof,” or indeed any kind of proof, of the theory he holds regarding the development 
of the sloping roof in the Helladic age. In every instance an alternative explanation 
is possible, often proffered by the excavator himself, and, to say the least, fully 
as plausible as the other interpretation. When subjected to a test, the brilliant 
new light thrown upon the problem has failed or has suffered a severe dimout, if 
not indeed a complete blackout. We are consequently and perhaps reluctantly 

forced to fall back once more upon “inference, from analogy and from the 

ground plans themselves,” in our attempt to determine the form of the roof of the 
Mycenaean megaron, and the whole question has again become just as debatable 
as ever. 

It is here that we must turn to the article, already mentioned, by E. Baldwin 
Smith. He has given us a fully documented study showing a wide acquaintance with 
early domestic architecture and containing much information of interest. In an ad- 
mirably methodical approach he establishes a working basis for his further discussion 
by formulating a precise definition of what constitutes a megaron—and it might be 
remarked that a satisfactory definition of the term has long been a much needed 
desideratum. Whether the one now proposed will prove to be acceptable or not re- 


| Palace of Minos ii, p. 462. 32 Thid., iii, p. 248, fig. 172. % Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 246. 
4 Thid., p. 234, fig. 113. 3% B.S.A. xxv, p. 187. %6 Zygouries, p. 35, fig. 31. 
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mains to be seen, but at least it provides definite ground on which to stand. Ac- 
cording to Smith’s postulates (and we quote in full): 


‘“*A megaron was an isolated rectangular or apsidal structure used as a dwelling, at first for men 
and much later for divinities, which consisted of a main hall, entered usually, but perhaps not nec- 
essarily at one end, and commonly, in its developed stage, through an open porch with antae; it 
may or may not have been large enough to require interior supports, which, when present, were 
set in several different ways, in order to carry the roof; it originally had an interior hearth, frequently 
circular, associated with it, and it was covered by a sloping roof.” 


This is certainly a broad and inclusive definition, going far beyond the much nar- 
rower limits formerly set. Indeed, it would seem to take in almost any freestanding 
one-roomed house, not circular in plan, regardless of its date, geographical situation, 
building materials, and other details. In accordance with these postulates it makes 
little difference whether the room is rectangular or apsidal, whether it is oblong or 
nearly square in shape, whether it has the entrance in a long side or at one end, 
whether it has a central hearth, a hearth in some other position, or no hearth at all; 
and the presence or absence of a portico, or of interior supports, is of relative un- 
importance. It is thus that Smith is able to find so many examples from all parts of 
the ancient world. But one cannot help wondering if this concept of the megaron 
based on a superficial similarity of ground-plan is not a purely theoretical abstrac- 
tion by which many wholly unrelated structures, scattered widely within vast 
chronological and geographical limits, and belonging to heterogeneous cultures, 
have been arbitrarily classified into a single hypothetical group. 

‘Furthermore, if we accept the definition literally, it has one curious, unforeseen, not 
to say startling, consequence: by the terms, as postulated, almost the only important 
early edifices that must be definitely excluded from the category of megara are the 
very two with which that Homeric name gained entry into architectural terminol- 
ogy, namely the great halls of the palaces at Mycenae and Tiryns.*? For neither is in 
any proper sense of the word an isolated building: each is an integral and an inte- 
grated part of the complex in which it stands. In neither instance have we to deal 
with a foreign intrusion thrust into the midst of a previously existing conglomeration 
of small rooms; each was built at one and the same time with many of the chambers 
and corridors associated with it. Thus at Tiryns some of the walls of the connected 
apartments toward the west are structurally bonded with the west wall of the great 
megaron.** For all these surrounding rooms and corridors, because of their dif- 
ferences in size, shape, and probably also in height, Smith assumes flat roofs, since 
any other type of covering is hardly conceivable, and it is only for the megaron itself 
that he ventures to postulate a gabled form of roofing. 

A penetrating and dispassionate examination of the problem by K. Miiller * 
has not received the attention it deserves, nor is it cited by Smith. Miiller points out 
that a great many of the structural and decorative features recognizable in the 
megaron, as well as in the rest of the palace at Tiryns, are clearly derived 
37 The term megaron seems to have been used first in 1885 by Dérpfeld in his description of the palace 
at Tiryns (Schliemann, Tiryns, pp. 208 ff.). Later the name was applied to other halls of similar plan, 


including those of Troy II (Dérpfeld, Troja und Ilion, p. 85). 
38 K, Miiller, Tiryns iii, p. 152. 39 Tiryns iii, p. 152. 
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from Minoan palatial architecture. Thus the floors with their smooth stucco pave- 
ments, perhaps some of the shaped column-bases, and certainly the wooden 
columns they supported, appear to be modeled after prototypes known at Knossos. 
The triple entrances from portico to vestibule in the large megaron, and the lateral 
installation of a throne both in the large and in the small megaron, as well as 
the stuccoed circular hearths no less obviously betray the same origin. Likewise 
adapted from Cretan forerunners is the construction of the walls with their running 
dado of orthostate blocks; the alabaster slabs in the portico, which bear decoration 
in carved relief and inlay, executed in the Minoan manner, were doubtless actually 
brought from the island. Other elements adapted from the same source are the antae, 
and especially the plastered wall-faces with their painted frescoes patently reflecting 
a Knossian inspiration. Indeed, the Minoan reminiscences throughout the entire 
edifice are so all-pervasive ‘° as to make the conclusion inevitable that the palace 
was not only designed by, but was erected under the direct supervision of an archi- 
tect thoroughly scbooled in Knossian traditions of craftsmanship. Is it credible that 
when a complex palace rising under such conditions was approaching completion the 
king, who sponsored the undertaking, should suddenly dismiss his Minoan-trained 
architect, summon a northerner to replace him and order that one room in the 
conglomeration be finished with a gabled roof of northern type? The chance of sucha 
happening in a single instance, as in the great megaron, is sufficiently remote; but 
to postulate another occurrence of the same nature, as in the small megaron (of 
somewhat earlier date), is highly improbable. And when a third example of the same 
kind of change has to be postulated, for the megaron at Mycenae, it seems to me we 
are venturing far beyond the bounds of probability into a field of pure imagination. 
Surely the reasonable and logical conclusion must be that the megaron, like the ' 
other constituent parts of the complex, had a flat roof of Minoan type. 

Miiller calls attention *' to certain structural peculiarities observed both in the 
small and the large megaron at Tiryns, but apparently not noted by Smith, which 
seem definitely to favor the case for a flat roof. The transverse partition walls are 
appreciably thicker than the lateral walls of the building and were therefore pre- 
sumably designed to carry a greater weight. With a pitched roof the proportions 
should be reversed, since the main weight and thrust would have to be sustained by 
the side walls. No similar variation in the thickness of the walls appears to exist in 
the megaron at Mycenae, where, however, most of the inner end and all the southern 
flank of the great hall have been completely destroyed. ' 

It is not my purpose in this paper to deal with Smith’s arguments in detail. But I 
would like, in my turn, to offer a preliminary postulate which it seems to me essential 
to keep firmly in mind in any further discussion of the problem here involved. My- 
cenaean buildings must be studied, interpreted and restored primarily in the light of 
their own milieu; and no one constituent element of a complex may fairly be torn out of 
its proper context and treated as if it were an isolated and independent unity. It is in 
many ways highly interesting and instructive to extend our view to a wider horizon, 
noting pertinent similarities and differences; but surely comparisons with struc- 
tures so remote in time and culture as a house of the stone age at Jericho, or so dis- 
40 Tiryns iii, pp. 189-193. “ Tbid., p. 190. 
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tant geographically and spiritually as the dwellings built of posts and daub in central 
Germany are wholly incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial when we are endeavor- 
ing to determine the form of the roof over the great hall of a complex Mycenaean 
palace in southern Greece constructed otherwise in thoroughgoing adherence to 
Minoan architectural traditions. No one would maintain that the details of the 
Cathedral of Reims could be safely restored from apparent analogies observed 
through a study of Coptic churches in Egypt; nor that structural peculiarities of the 
Maison Carrée at Nimes, let us say, might shed valuable light on questions concern- 
ing the rustic Stave-kirks of Norway, or vice versa. Yet these comparisons are cer- 
tainly no more remote and far-fetched than some of those adduced in his discussion of 
the megaron by Smith, who ranges freely through immense stretches of the Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Europe, Asia and Africa. The roof of the Mycenaean megaron 
offers a problem of much more restricted extent; the solution, in my opinion, will 
only be possible through a study of the pertinent evidence found in its own environ- 
ment and age. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI Caru W. BLEGEN 


RHOSICA VASA 


**Rhosica vasa mandavi,” Cicero wrote Atticus from Laodicaea in 50 B.c.: “Sed 
heus tu! quid cogitas? in felicatis lancibus et splendidissimis canistris holusculis nos 
soles pascere; quid te in vasis fictilibus appositurum putem?” } 

For what kind of pottery had Atticus asked? Considering the disdain with which 
well-to-do Romans regarded ceramic tableware evident in Cicero’s reaction to the 
request,? it must have been a novelty, something as yet new to Italy, but obtain- 
able in north Syria where Rhosus was situated on the southern side of the Bay of 
Issus at the foot of the Amanus Mountains.* We now know, from the recent excava- 
tions at Antioch ‘ and Tarsus, the types of pottery available during the early Roman 
period in the regions around the Bay, so we should be able to suggest an identifica- 
tion for the Rhosica vasa. 

We can narrow down the possibilities by eliminating the various western wares 
which began to make their way to eastern shores toward the end of the first century 
B.c.; for geographical as well as chronological reasons, Atticus could not have had 
these in mind. 

The common glazed pottery at Tarsus and Antioch (as for the eastern Mediter- 
ranean world) from about the middle of the second century B.c. on was a red glazed 
fabric, the so-called “‘Pergamene” ware which Frederick Waagé has divided into 
an early and a late phase, the former called “‘Hellenistic Pergamene,” the latter 
“Roman Pergamene.” * Both were plain and severe in style and unlikely to attract 
attention. “Hellenistic Pergamene,” identified by a limited repertory of character- 
istic thick-walled plates and bowls, was no novelty by Cicero’s time. Available evi- 
dence indicates that ““Roman Pergamene” was not on the market until the end of 
the first century B.c.; * aesthetically it offered no more than the predecessor; tech- 
nically it was inferior. 

1 Cicero, Ad Att. vi, 1, 13. The passage was brought to my attention by Professor T. R. S. Broughton 
of Bryn Mawr College. This article has its origin in studies made while preparing the chapter on 
pottery for the forthcoming volume on the Hellenistic and Roman finds from the excavations at Gizlii 
Kule, Tarsus, directed by Professor Hetty Goldman of the Institute for Advanced Study. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to both. I also wish to thank Miss Gisela M. A. Richter for giving me 
information about the provenance of objects in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

2 George H. Chase, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Catalogue of Arretine Pottery, pp. 2-4. Gisela M. A. 
Richter, The Craft of Athenian Pottery, p. 102. 

3 Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus, pl. 1v, F 1. RE, s.v. Rosus. The modern name is Arsus; Les guides bleus: 
Syrie, Palestine, Iraq, Transjordanie, Paris, 1932, pp. 187-188. 

4F. O. Waagé, Antioch-on-the-Orontes i, pp. 67 ff., a preliminary account; the final report on the 
pottery will appear in Antioch-on-the-Orontes iv. Through the courtesy of the director of the Antioch 
excavations, Professor Alexander Campbell, I was able to see the pottery at Antioch. In America, 
Mr. Waagé very kindly showed me the collection brought back to Princeton University; discussions 
with him were both interesting and helpful. The Roman pottery from Antioch and Tarsus differs only 
in details. 

5’ Waagé in Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, pp. 1639 ff. The 
evidence from Tarsus supports this division. 

6 The earliest evidence is provided by a cistern at Samaria in which a few pieces of “Roman Perga- 


mene” may be seen in a fill of Hellenistic and “Hellenistic Pergamene”’ pottery containing coins rang- 
ing from 200 to 40 B.c. (Reisner, Fisher, and Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria, pp. 304-306). 
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Moulded bowls, covered with red glaze, which were the successors to the “‘Mega- 
rian” bowls of the Hellenistic period, may be eliminated; not only did Italy make 
their equivalent, but their history in the east goes back to the time when “Hellenistic 
Pergamene”’ was introduced.’ 

There is, however, one class of fine pottery which stands out from the rest and 
qualifies beyond doubt as a novel ware of east Mediterranean manufacture: the 
colorful lead glazed pottery.’ This, we suggest, was the Rhosian ware Atticus de- 
sired. It differed from its contemporary wares and from the long tradition of black 
and red glazed pottery of the classical world in that the glaze was not an alkali 
glaze, but a vitrified coat, composed chiefly of lead, obtainable in bright, new col- 
ors.* True, both the relief ornament and the common shapes of the lead glazed 


7 Waagé, Antioch-on-the-Orontes i, p. 68, pl. x1v, k-m. A complete example in Yale University is well 
illustrated by Baur, AJA. xlv, 1941, p. 242, fig. 13. While such bowls were manufactured as early as 
the second century B.c., the sparse decoration of the Yale bowl—on analogy with the series found at 
Tarsus —is more characteristic of pieces of the first and second centuries A.D. An earlier style of decora- 
tion is shown in CV A., United States of America 2, Providence 1, pl. 31, 4 (not Arretine as there identi- 
fied). 

For Italian bowls, cf. Pryce, JRS. xxxii, 1942, p. 14. 

8 For general bibliography: 

Courby, Vases grecs a reliefs, pp. 513 ff. 

Dragendorff, Bonner Jahrbiicher xevi, 1895, pp. 114 ff. 

Jamot, article “‘Figlinum,” p. 1132, in DS. 

Mazard, “‘De la connaissance par les anciens des glacures plombiféres,’ Musée Archéologique ii, 
1879, pp. 373 ff. 

Merlin, MonPiot xxxii, 1932, pp. 51 ff. 

Minns, Scythians and Greeks in South Russia, pp. 354-357. 

Pottier, article “Vasa,” p. 662, in DS. 

Rayet and Collignon, Histoire de la céramique grecque, pp. 375 ff. 

Richter, “Hellenistic and Roman Glazed Ware,” BM MA. xi, 1916, pp. 64 ff. 

Rostovtzeff, “The Parthian Shot,” AJA. xlvii, 1943, pp. 174 ff. 

Von Stern, Odesskoe Obshchestvo istorii i drevnostet, Zapiskt xxii, 1900, pp. 22 ff.; xxvii, 1907, pp. 88 ff. 
(I am indebted to Mrs. Edward Bill of the Institute for Advanced Study for translating these 
articles.) 

Walters, Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the British Museum, pp. x ff. 

Zahn, “ Hellenistische Reliefsgefiisse aus Siidrussland,” JdJ. xxiii, 1908, pp. 74 ff., no. 37. (Abbrevi- 
ated Zahn I). 
Zahn, “‘Glasierte Thongefiisse im Antiquarium,” Amtliche Berichte aus den kéniglichen Kunst- 

sammlungen xxxv, 1914, cols. 277 ff. (Abbreviated Zahn IT). 

Zahn, ‘‘Glasierter Thonbecher im Berliner Antiquarium,” Berliner Winkelmannsprogramm 81, 
1923. (Abbreviated Zahn ITT). 

* A high lead content in a sample of the glaze from Tarsus was determined from the index of refrac- 
tion by Frederick Matson of the University of Michigan; this report, as yet unpublished, is presented 
by Florence E. Day, Mesopotamian Pottery: Parthian, Sassanian and Early Islamic, Ann Arbor, 1940, 
p. 70, note 180 (thesis on deposit in the Library of the University of Michigan). An analysis of glaze 
from Smyrna is given by Reinach, BCH. vii, 1883, p. 78. An even earlier analysis of what seems to have 
been Roman vitreous glaze found in England was made in 1847 by M. Faraday, who pronounced it a 
lead glaze (published by Diamond in Archaeologia xxxii, 1867, p. 452). 

Lead glaze was evidently known to the Babylonians and Assyrians (Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins 
of Nineveh and Babylon, p. 166. Cameron, The Biblical Archaeologist vii, 1944, p. 34, a reference kindly 
brought to my attention by Miss Swindler). But the many centuries which separate their colorful tiles 
and pottery from the Roman products also dissociate them from the problem under consideration, 
regardless of whether the reappearance of lead glaze in Roman times represents the revival of a dormant 
knowledge of the process or (more likely) a rediscovery of the technique. 
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pottery reveal the inspiration of the luxury products of the silver- and goldsmiths; *° 
Atticus would probably not have been interested in this latest attempt of the potter 
to imitate metalware cheaply merely because the lustrous and impermeable surface 
made it an unprecedented success as an imitation. What would have intrigued him 
was the beauty of the dark green (sometimes yellow green), mustard or light yellow, 
and brown glaze, the glassiness of its texture and appearance, and the additional 
polychromy obtained in the occasional use of underglaze paint —red, white, black, 
green —beneath the yellow glaze." 

From the manufacturer’s point of view the ware was out of the ordinary, for much 
care and labor was lavished upon it. The buff to red clay was of excellent quality, 
carefully prepared. The relief ornament was delicate, the underglaze painting often 
painstaking. The fluid nature of the glaze under heat meant that precautions had to 
be taken to keep the surplus from dripping on the vases in the lower part of the kiln; 
saucers to catch the drip and also to serve as stilts were found at Tarsus. Vases, 
therefore, could not be quickly stacked in a kiln, but had to be arranged with care 
and without regard for economy of space. Two firings were also considered neces- 
sary, once for the biscuit (on which underglaze paint, if any, was applied), and again 
for the glaze, a departure from tradition substantiated by the discovery of un- 
finished pieces at Tarsus.” 

The elaborate and therefore cost)y production undoubtedly accounted for the 
short life of a discovery of such potentialities. The two firings and the loosely packed 
kiln made the process expensive. Even in the days of cheap slave labor, lead poison- 
ing may have been an economic consideration, if not the humanitarian one it was 
in nineteenth-century Britain.” In the face of competition by the glassmakers, 
whose industry was rapidly growing in Syria at about the same time and whose ° 
products were cheap and easily made, potters probably could not continue manufac- 
ture of lead glaze on a profitable basis. 

The lead glazed pottery has long been thought to be of east Mediterranean origin. 
Ever since Barker “ and Langlois “ probed the mound of Gézlii Kule for antiquities 
in the middle of the nineteenth century and unearthed the pieces of lead glaze which 
later found their way to the Louvre and other collections, it has been supposed that 
Tarsus was one place of manufacture. The recent excavations have provided sub- 
stantial proof of this in the form of a mould fragment, several unfinished pieces, 
and the stilts on which the vases were fired in the kiln.* Possible wasters at Candarli, 

10 The ring-handled skyphos, the most common shape in this fabric, krater, askos, jug, and mediales 


were all made in metal. Several of these are represented in the Boscoreale Treasure (MonPiot. v, 1897, 
pls. m1 ff.). 

1 Underglaze painting is fairly common at Tarsus. For an example cf. Goldman, AJA. xxxix, 1935, 
p. 531 and fig. 9. 

12 See note 16 below. Two firings for the alkali green glazed ware from Dura are stated by Mr. Toll: 
N. Toll, The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final Report tv, Part 3, Fascicle 1, The Green Glazed Pottery, 
p. 2. A single firing was the general rule for ancient wares; evidence for one firing of Athenian pottery is 
assembled by Miss Richter, The Craft of Athenian Pottery, pp. 37 ff. 

13 Lead poisoning as an occupational hazard in the ceramic industry was the subject of government 
investigation at the end of the last century. Sir Thomas Oliver, Dangerous Trades, London, 1902, pp. 
346 ff. 144 W. B. Barker, Lares and Penates, London, 1853. 

% V. Langlois, Voyages dans la Cilicie, Paris, 1861. 16 Goldman, AJA. xlvii, 1943, p. 34. 
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near Pergamon, led Loeschcke to name that site as a center.!’? A sherd found at 
Notion seems, from the written description, to be an unfinished piece which would 
indicate a factory there.'* While such evidence of manufacture is concentrated in 
Asia Minor, perhaps because of more extensive investigation of Roman sites, many 
of the fine museum pieces are reported to be from Syria or South Russia. The fol- 
lowing list of places or regions in the east Mediterranean from which lead glazed 
pottery and also lamps and terracottas have been reported to come or at which they 
have been purchased or have actually been found reveals as focal areas South Russia 


and the strip running along the Anatolian coast to North Syria.'* Finds outside this q 
area are comparatively sporadic. ; 
Olbia: Kerch: 
Oenochoe, Metropolitan Museum 17.190.2068: Krater, Berlin Antiquarium 4916: ; 
Minns, op. cit., pp. 355-356, fig. 262. Ibid., pp. 36 ff., pl. 1, 2. ; 
Richter, BM MA. xi, 1916, p. 66. Minns, op. cit., p. 356. 
Von Stern, op. cit., xxvii, 1907, pp. 88 ff. Von Stern, op. cit., xxii, 1900, pp. 36 ff.. 
Zahn 11, p. 12. pl. 1, 2. 
Modiolus, from same first century A.p. tomb as Zahn 1, p. 76. 
the Metropolitan Museum jug: Zahn i, cols. 288-290, fig. 154. 
Drevnosti xv, part 1, 1894, pp. 14 ff., pls. m1—- Two skyphoi: 
Iv. Von Stern, op. cit., xxii, 1900, p. 52, pl. 1, 2, 
Minns, op. cit., pp. 354-355. pp. 52, 58, pl. m1, 3. 
Von Stern, op. cit. xxii, 1900, pp. 24 ff., pl. 1, | South Russia: 
A Krater, Berlin Antiquarium 30139: 
Zahn ut, p. 12, fig. 4. Zahn ut, col. 288, fig. 153. 
Skyphos, Berlin Antiquarium 5011: Cup, Berlin Antiquarium 30140: 
Minns, op. cit., p. 357, note 2. Tbid., col. 292, fig. 155. 
Zahn 1, p. 74, no. 37. Probably also two oenochoai: 
Zahn ui, col. 291. Von Stern, op. cit., xxii, 1900, pp. 55-56. 
Skyphos, Odessa Museum: Istanbul: 
Minns, op. cit., p. 357. Skyphos, Berlin Antiquarium 30152: 
Von Stern, op. cit. xxii, 1900, pp. 50 ff., fig. 1. Zahn i, col. 282, fig. 147. 
Skyphos: Odessa Museum: Skyphos, Berlin Antiquarium, no. 30247: 
Minns, op. cit., pp. 356-357. Ibid., col. 287, fig. 162. 
Von Stern, op. cit. xxii, 1900, pp. 45 ff., pl. Figurine, Berlin Antiquarium 8826: 
i, Tbid., col. 287, fig. 151. 
Skyphos: Troad: 
Minns, op. cit., p. 357, fig. 263. Figurine, Céln, Niessen Collection 3296: 
Skyphos: Niessen, Beschreibung rémischer Altertiimer 
AA. 1911, pp. 229-230, fig. 37. gesammelt von Carl Anton Niessen, no. 3296. 
Zahn u1, col. 300. Skyphos, Louvre CA 1486: 
Skyphos: Courby, op. cit., pl. xvtta. 
Von Stern, op. cit., xxii, 1900, pp. 53-54, fig. 2. Merlin, l.c., p. 56, fig. 4. 
Zahn i, col. 300. Pottier, RA. 1903, 1, pp. 12 ff. 
17 Loeschcke, AM. xxxvii, 1912, pp. 396-397. 
18 Demangel and Laumonier, BCH. xlix, 1925, pp. 342-343. 
19 The list is not exhaustive, but is representative. A great deal of unpublished information is un- 
doubtedly available for a complete census. Places of purchase have been included, since local markets 
are likely to be supplied by local discoveries. Objection may be raised to the inclusion of undocumented 


provenances, but the combined evidence — not that of individual pieces — is suggestive. The Italian 
and European finds, since clearly representing a westward expansion of the technique, have been 
omitted purposely. 


Candarli: 
Fragments: Loeschcke, AM. xxxvii, 1912, pp. 
396-397. 
Pergamon: 
Fragment: Zahn 1, p. 77. 
Mpyrina: 
Fragments of pottery, lamps, terracottas: 
Pottier and Reinach, Terres cuites et autres 


antiquités trouvées dans la nécropole de 
Myrina, p. 323 f. 

Pottier, Reinach, Veyries, La Nécropole de 
Myrina, pp. 137, 238. 

Cyme: 
Fragments of pottery and figurines in Paris and 

Istanbul: 

Pottier and Reinach, op. cit., p. 287. 

Pottier, Reinach, Veyries, op. cit., p. 137, note 


4; p. 173, note, no. 9; p. 238. 

Reinach, BCH. vii, 1883, p. 78. 

Reinach, Esquisses archéologiques, Paris, 1882, 
p. 221. 

Winter, 
p. LXVIII. 


Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, 


Smyrna: 
Fragments of pottery and figurines (many in 
Louvre): 
Courby, op. cit., p. 523. 
Merlin, l.c., figs. 1, 5. 
Pagenstecher, Calenische Reliefkeramik, p.171. 
Pottier and Reinach, op. cit., pp. 323 ff. 
Pottier, Reinach, Veyries, op. cit., p. 137, 
note 4; p. 238. 
Rayet and Collignon, op. cit., p. 377. 
Reinach, BCH. vii, 1883, p. 78. 
Reinach, Esquisses archéologiques, Paris, 1882, 
p. 221. 
Skyphos, Louvre CA 607: 
Merlin, |.c., pp. 53-55, fig. 1, right. 
Skyphos, Berlin Antiquarium: 
Furtwiingler, Beschreibung der Vasensamm- 
lung im Antiquarium, 1885, p. 799, no. 
2886. 
Fragment in Arndt Collection, Munich: 
Zahn 111, p. 19, note 47 (end). 
Ephesus: 
Lamp, British Museum: Walters, op. cit., K53. 
Notion: 
Fragment (see comment, p. 48): 
{ Demangel and Laumonier, BCH. xlix, 1925, 
pp. 342-343. 
Priene: 
Fragment: 
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Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, p. 410, no. 57. 


Patara: 
Skyphos in Tiibingen: 
Watzinger, Griechische Vasen in Tiibingen, 
G31. 
Cibyra: 
Rayet and Collignon, op. cit., p. 377, note 1. 
Ankara (region) : 
Jug, Berlin Antiquarium 30024: 
Zahn ui, col. 283, fig. 149. 
Gordion: 
Fragment, probably of this fabric: 
Korte, Gordion, Jahrbuch Ergénzungsheft v, 
p. 195, no. 85. 
Tarsus (see notes 11 and 16): 
Fragments: 
Barker, op. cit., pp. 182, 183. 
CVA. France 15, Sévres, p. 24, 18. 
Heuzey, GBA. 1876, 11, p. 385 f. 
Mazard, l.c., pp. 390, 406-408, 413. 
Merlin, /.c., pp. 51 ff. 
Rayet and Collignon, op. cit., p. 3 


Paphos: 
Kantharos, British Museum: 
Walters, op. cit., K6. 
Cyprus: 
Two skyphoi, Metropolitan Museum: 
Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of 
Antiquities from Cyprus, New York, 1914, 
p. 120, nos. 988-989. 
Richter, l.c., p. 65, figs. 4-5. 
Skyphos, formerly in collection of Mr. Franks, 
London: 
Mazard, l.c., p. 436. 
Aleppo and vicinity: 
Skyphos, Metropolitan Museum 15.163.2: 
Richter, /.c., p. 65-66, fig. 6. 
Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History 
of the Hellenistic World, pl. cvu, 2. 
Skyphos, Metropolitan Museum 15.163.1: 
Richter, l.c., pp. 64-65, fig. 1. 
Rhyton, Walters Art Gallery 48-127. 
Lamp, Metropolitan Museum 19.57.2. 
Aintab, near Aleppo: 
Pyxis, Louvre CA 2926: 
Merlin, /.c., p. 51. 
Maara, near Aleppo: 
Krater, Collection of Mrs. W. H. Moore, New 
York: 
Eisen, Glass, pl. 188. 
Krater, Metropolitan Museum 17. 120, 251: 
BMMA. xi, 1918, pp. 58-59. 
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Amphoriskos, Metropolitan Museum 17. 190. 
2069: 
Richter, /.c., fig. 9. 
Antioch: 
Fragments in collection brought back to Prince- 
ton University (reported to be rare). 
Hama: 
Inkwell, Metropolitan Museum: 
Richter, /.c., pp. 64, 66, fig. 3. 
Jug. Metropolitan Museum 42.11.46: 
Alexander, BM MA. iii, 1945, pp. 133ff. 
Salemiyeh: 
Dish, Metropolitan Museum 24.46. 
Homs and vicinity: 
Skyphos, Metropolitan Museum 29.100.77: 
Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pl. cv, 2. 
Skyphos, collection of Mrs. W. H. Moore, New 
York: 
Tbid., pl. 1. 
Rostovtzeff, AJA. xiv, 1943, pp. 174 ff. 
Alexander, loc. cit. 
Dura: 
Fragment: 
Cumont, Fouilles de Dura Europos, Paris, 
1926, pp. 457, 473, pl. cxrx, 11. 
Damascus: 
Skyphos, Berlin Antiquarium 4969: 
Zahn, u, col. 282, fig. 146. 
Syria: 
Two skyphoi, Walters Art Gallery, 48-122, 48- 
125: 
Hill, GBA. xxxv, 1944, p. 66, fig. 1 (48-125). 
Skyphos, Metropolitan Museum 42.11.44: 
Alexander, loc. cit. 


Petra: 
Fragments: 
Horsfield, QDAP. ix, 1941, pp. 199-200, nos. 
449-457. 
Cairo: 
Pig, British Museum: 
Walters, op. cit., K14. 
Fayum: 
Skyphos, Berlin: 
Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, p.419, note f/f. 
Egypt: 
Skyphos, Metropolitan Museum 26.7.1018. 
Benghazi: 
Askos, British Museum: 
Walters, op. cit., K15. 
Kalymnos: 
Jug, British Museum: 
Tbid., K5. 
Thera: 
Askos, British Museum: 
Thid., KA. 
Kythnos: 
Fragment, Bonn: 
Zahn i, col. 293. 
Tanagra (?): 
Skyphos, British Museum: 
Walters, op. cit., K2. 
Salonica: 
Skyphos, National Museum, Athens: 
“Nicole, Catalogue de vases peints du Musée 
National d’ Athénes, supplement, no. 1344. 
Pella, Macedonia: 
Modiolus, Berlin Antiquarium 30141: 
Zahn it, cols. 294 ff., fig. 156. 
Zahn 111. 


We have, as yet, no means of tracing the direction of expansion of the lead glaze 
technique in the eastern Mediterranean. Tarsus so far provides the earliest excava- 
tion date (see below) and it is quite possible that the glaze spread from the Cilician- 
North Syrian region northward along the Anatolian coast to South Russia as well 
as across the sea westward to Italy and thence to central Europe. Flourishing com- 
merce, well attested by the lamp industry, made the transfer to Italy early in the 
first century A.D. a very natural and easy process. The close ceramic relationships 
of the eastern end of the Mediterranean world facilitated the diffusion of the tech- 
nique through that area. Probably guarded at first as a trade secret, knowledge of 
the manufacturing process may well have been held for several years in one or two 
places such as Rhosus and the industry may not have begun to spread and thrive 
until the end of the first century B.c. When we see it in its most flourishing phase 
in the first century A.D. it has already acquired local variations which are discernible 
even in the limited material at hand. The Tarsus and North Syrian groups show 


a preference for plant motives and stylized ornaments. The technical superiority 
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of Tarsus exathples was noted long ago by Mazard 2° (such superiority might indicate 
the nearness of the original source). South Russian potters appear to have in- 
dulged in caricature and the grotesque more frequently than those of other regions; 
they employed a peculiar form of underglaze painting in which faces of figures or 
other objects to be emphasized were covered with white.*! The frequent use of barbo- 
tine rather than a moulded relief decoration also seems to be characteristic of the 
South Russian and probably the north Aegean area. 

Dates have usually been assigned to the lead glazed pottery by its evident affilia- 
tion with the art of the Augustan period. The wide geographical distribution and 
indications of local styles in the first century A.D. suggest an origin at least as early 
as the beginning of the century. The similarity to Arretine ware, to which it is re- 
lated, not directly, but through the metalware both imitated, takes the style of the 
pottery back to about 30-25 B.c., the date of the first Arretine.*? Our knowledge of 
early Roman silverware is unfortunately considerably less than the detailed informa- 
tion which has been garnered from studies of Arretine pottery, so comparisons with 
metal are not fruitful. The glaze was used to coat terracotta figurines and lamps 
as well as pottery, but neither offers assistance here; the lamps are Italian types of 
the first century A.D. and the figurines cannot be closely dated by style alone. Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff has pointed out that the Parthian on the cup belonging to 
Mrs. Moore in New York suggests that the cup was made in the first century B.c. 
when the Parthian invasions were a very real and terrifying menace.** (Cicero 
expresses concern about the Parthians in the same letter in which he mentions the 
Rhosica vasa). 

At Tarsus, most of the lead glazed pottery and almost all of the evidence of local 
manufacture come from a fill which was laid down about the time of Tiberius or . 
Claudius, but which consists largely of material of the Augustan period with some 
earlier objects included. Unfortunately, there is a break in the sequence of Tarsus 
deposits in the second half of the first century B.c., obscuring the transition from 
earlier styles to those of the imperial period, so we cannot tell precisely when the 
lead glaze was introduced. A few fragments were found in deposits antedating the 
middle of the century, but the numerous intrusive pits which cut into the habitation 
levels of Giézlii Kule make it inadvisable to give weight to such slight evidence. 

We have, then, no compelling reasons to date the lead glaze much before the age 
of Augustus and also none to argue against so doing. If the technique were new 
around the middle of the century and the glaze obtainable in only one or two places, 
these facts would explain the lack of evidence at Tarsus and other sites. The reasons 
for identifying the Rhosica vasa with the lead glazed ware make the equation very 
probable, but they await more positive chronological confirmation. 

Frances JoNEs 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


20 Mazard, l.c., pp. 414, 417. 21 As, for example, Zahn 1, cols. 288-290, fig. 154. 
2 Pryce, JRS. xxxii, 1942, pp. 14 ff. %3 Rostovtzeff, AJA. xlvii, 1943, p. 186. 


GRAECO-EGYPTIAN MASKS AND PORTRAITS IN THE 
ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 
PLATES I-VI 
Tuts article deals with a group of Graeco-Egyptian portraits and plaster masks of 
the Roman period, which are in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto.! These objects 
were used in mummy decoration as coverings for the face or for the head and chest. 
The masks, sixteen in number, form a series extending from Claudian or Flavian 
times to the reign of Marcus Aurelius,’ during which period their style progresses 
from one almost purely Egyptian to one purely Graeco-Roman. Their chief historical 


value lies in the light they throw on the relations between native and foreign cultures 
and populations during this time. 
Masks of Graeco-Egyptian type first came into use in later Ptolemaic times * and 
are the work of native craftsmen for a clientele among the Greek and Hellenized 
Egyptian middle class in the inland towns.‘ The price of a mask was well beyond the 


means of a peasant or laborer.* The middle class, though mixed in race, were Greek 
by law and in language and education, and maintained themselves aloof from the 
native lower classes. They were also influenced strongly, however, by Egyptian 
forces, especially by Egyptian religion. Their use of Egyptian burial customs is 
evidence of this fact. 

Plaster masks continued to be used in mummy decoration during the Roman 
period throughout the whole of Middle Egypt.® In the Faytim, however, they were 
supplanted in the course of the first century A.p. by portraits painted on wooden : 

panels which were inserted over the face of the mummy. These from the beginning 
were purely Graeco-Roman in style. 

The type of mummy in use in Middle Egypt lay flat, as on a bed, the mask being 
fastened, sometimes by cords through holes in its base, over the head and chest. In 

1T wish to thank Dr. Currelly and the Board of the Royal Ontario Museum for permission to publish 
these masks and portraits, and to express my gratitude to Mrs. Homer Thompson for her help and 
encouragement in the writing of this article. 

2 I have dated these masks for the most part by comparison with those in the Cairo Museum. For 
these, see C. C. Edgar, Graeco-Egyptian Coffins, Masks, and Portraits (Catalogue général, Musée du 
Caire), Cairo, 1905. (Edgar) 

’ For an account of the development of Graeco-Egyptian mummy decoration in the Fayiim before 
and during the period dealt with in this article, see Flinders Petrie, Roman Portraits and Memphis 1 
(British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account), 1911, introduction, page 3. 
(Petrie) 

‘For an account of the formation in Ptolemaic times of one Graeco-Egyptian middle class, see M. 
Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World ii, pp. 882 f. and 1154. For an account 
of its continuance in Roman times, see H. I. Bell, “Egypt under the Early Principate,” CAH. x, pp. 
297-300. 

5 In a second-century account of burial expenses the price of a mask is given as 64 drachmae, that of 
the whole funeral as 440 drachmae. During the same century typical laborers’ wages vary from 12 to 40 
drachmae per month. See Tenney Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome ii (Roman Egypt to the 
Reign of Diocletian, by A. C. Johnson), pp. 307 f. and 324. 

6 The provenance of the Toronto masks is unknown. They are, however, of the same type as those in 
Edgar, which came from sites in Middle Egypt. 

7 For the earliest type, see Edgar, pls. 1x—xvu. For the third century type, see pl. xxx, nos. 33210 
and 33211. 
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the earlier masks the head lay level with the body. Later it was gradually raised, 
bending at the neck, until, in the third century, it was almost at right angles to the 
body.’ In the Byzantine period head and chest masks were used which were derived 
in part from this type, in part from the type of mummy decoration in use in the 
Fayiim.* 


The Masks in the Royal Ontario Museum. 


The standard form of the complete mask is shown on pl. 1, no. 4. Its general shape is 
the same as that of the earliest masks from Middle Egypt, except for the inclination 
of the head. It belongs to about the middle of the second century a.p. Another bust, 
without the head, is shown on pl. IV, no. 17.° 

The chiton, the mantle about the shoulders, and the hands holding a wreath are 
typical. The wreath, which first appeared on the masks in late Hellenistic or early 
Roman times,!® was still used in the Byzantine period." It seems to have had a 
religious significance, and to have been Graeco-Roman rather than Egyptian in 
origin.'*, Rose wreaths were used in the ceremonies of the Graeco-Roman Isis cult,! 
with which cult many of the owners of the masks were probably connected. 

On the back of no. 4 below the head is a Greek inscription," and below that a band 
divided into three compartments. In the outer two (one of which is visible in the 
photograph) are painted eyes and jackals of Anubis, a god of the dead, and a helper 
of Isis in the Osiris story. Both were very ancient symbols in Egyptian funerary art. 


8 See Edgar, pls. xLv1 and xtvit. The craftsman here seems to be imitating, in paint and plaster work 
on the wrappings of the mummy, the earlier type of mummy decoration in which the mask was made 
separately and fastened on. 

® Both masks are built over a core of wood. No. 4 on pl. 1 has canvas under the wood, while no. - 
17, on pl. tv has canvas between the plaster and the wood. Both smell strongly of embalming perfumes. 
The head was made separately and joined to the bust. There is no indication how the mask was fastened 
to the mummy. Both masks are stained a dark brown. The mantle of no. 4 was originally white and the 
chiton and perhaps the mantle of no. 17 were crimson. The wreath in the hand of no. 17 is pink. 

10See Petrie, introduction, p. 3. The earliest Graeco-Egyptian masks at Hawara do not have 
the wreath. Probably real wreaths were in use for some time before they began to be represented in 
plaster. 

The wreaths are of two types, large ones worn about the head, and smaller ones held in the hand. A 
real wreath of small asters is possessed by the Royal Ontario Museum (no. G3537 in the Museum files). 
It is made over a core of raffia and has ties at each end for binding it about the head. A similar wreath 
is painted on a coffin from the Fayiim which is dated by C. C. Edgar in the latter part of the third cen- 
tury B.c. (Edgar, pl. v). Also see A. Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraiture, pl. 256, for a Hadrianic relief 
of Antinous wearing a rose wreath about his head and carrying a wreath of small star-shaped flowers in 
his hand. 

11 See Edgar, pl. xvi, no. 33276; also see J. D. Cooney, Late Egyptian and Coptic Art (Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, The Brooklyn Museum), 1943, pl. 3. 

12 See Ludwig Deubner, “ Die Bedeutung des Kranzes im klassischen Altertum,” Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft 30, 1933, p. 70. According to Deubner (pp. 94 to 96) the usual purpose of the funeral 
wreath was apotropaic. 

13 See A. Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, 1907, pp. 250 f., for a picture and description of a 
wall painting from Pompeii showing an Isiac ceremony in which one priest carries a sistrum and a rose 
wreath. Also see Apuleius, Metamorphoses x1, where a priest of Isis carries these same two articles in a 
procession in Greece. It is by eating this rose wreath that the donkey in the story is changed back into 
a man. A group of women in the same procession wear garlands on their heads. 

14 The Greek is in two rows. The top row is illegible. The lower row reads rawrov, presumably the 
name of the deceased. 
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In the center compartment are two columns of Demotic characters and an ibis with a 
dise on its head, drawn in the ancient Egyptian style. 

The heads of the masks were shaped in moulds,” then details, such as coiffure, 
dimples, cut of beard, and coloring, were added later by modelling, incision, and 
painting. These details may have been chosen to suit individual customers, but even 
so the mould left very little room for portraiture. Each artist would presumably 
possess moulds for a limited number of stock types, such as Greek youth, woman, or 
bearded man. 

Among the earliest masks in the Toronto collection are the three female heads 
shown on pl. 1, nos. 5, 6, and 7.1 

Nos. 6 and 7 closely resemble a group of masks in the Cairo Museum " which are 
dated by C. C. Edgar in the first century A.p., probably in the Claudian period. In 
both masks Egyptian techniques predominate. The mouth with corners drawn 
inward, the narrow-bridged curving nose, the raised rim about the eyes extended 
beyond their outer corners, and the ears placed high and uncovered by the hair, all 
are features found in ancient Egyptian art. 

Both masks had several long ringlets (all but two broken off) coming from behind 
the ears, filling in the space between head and shoulders in order to cover the wrap- 
pings of the mummy. This coiffure is very common on figures of Graeco-Egyptian 
goddesses, and appears to be a more naturalistic rendering of the heavy Egyptian 
wig.'’ In Claudian times ringlets were worn also by Roman ladies, such as Agrippina 
the elder,!® who may have introduced them from the East. Small ringlets about 
the forehead as in no. 6, and possibly also small round curls as in no. 7, were worn in 
Hellenistic times,?° and the latter especially were fashionable at Rome in the Clau- 
dian age.21 No. 7 may, however, date from the Flavian period as its coiffure of 
squarish waves resembles that of a Flavian head from the tomb of the Haterii.?? The 
tiara is common throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods on coin portraits of 
queens and empresses. 

The heavy-beaded Egyptian necklaces and hoop earrings worn by nos. 5 and 6 are 
typical of masks belonging to the first century a.p. The lumps on the earrings of no. 
6 may represent beads or perhaps metal animal heads. 

16 The depressions remain on the reverse sides of the faces where the plaster was pressed into the 
mould. Also, in the later masks, which include the back of the head, the join of the two halves is 
visible on the inside. 

16 The heads of these three masks lay nearly or completely flat. Like all the others they are life-size. 
(The masks at Toronto range from 61 to 914 inches from chin to top of head). No. 5 and no. 7 are made 
of very thick plaster which is typical of the earlier masks. Like all the other masks the paint on the 
hair is well preserved and is dull black. The paint on the flesh has mostly worn off, but nos. 5 and 6 were 
probably pinkish brown, no. 7 yellowish brown. 17 Edgar, pl. xxvi, nos. 33183-33189. 

18 For examples of Graeco-Egyptian masks wearing the Egyptian wig, see Edgar, pls. vim and rx, nos. 
33129-33135. For Hellenistic examples of the long ringlets, see S. W. Grose, Greek Coins in the Fitz- 
william Museum iii, pl. 368, nos. 7-10 (coin portraits of the wives of Ptolemies vit and x represented 
as Isis). Many examples also appear in Graeco-Egyptian terracottas. 

19 See A. Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraiture, pl. 213. 

20 See B. V. Head, Guide to Principal Coins of the Greeks, pl. 41, nos. 29 and 30, for a coin portrait of 
Cleopatra, wife of Antiochus vir, ca. 125 B.c. She wears ringlets about the forehead, a tiara, and a 
mantle over the back of the head like mask no. 6, pl. 11. 


21 See R. P. Hinks, Greek and Roman Portrait-Sculpture, pl. 26a, for a portrait of Agrippina the elder 
wearing small round curls about the forehead. 2 See A. Hekler, op. cit., pl. 237a. 
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No. 5 is of a somewhat different type from nos. 6 and 7, though of the same period. 
In the shape of head and in the use of a mantle with naturalistic folds instead of long 
ringlets it resembles some masks of the first century a.p. from Hawara in the 
Fayiim.** 

All three masks may be compared to portrait v in the Hawara Portfolio (British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account) 1913. This por- 
trait is of the very earliest type, as it includes the whole bust in imitation of the 
masks. It has a row of ringlets about the forehead and above that a mass of curls in 
Flavian fashion. It has a necklace similar to those of nos. 5 and 6, and serpent brace- 
lets which are also very common on first-century masks. 

The Cairo Museum collection of Graeco-Egyptian masks includes none like the 
two bald heads seen on pl. m1, nos. 9 and 11.** Both have an Egyptian rather than a 
Greek physiognomy. Their baldness probably indicates that they represented 
Egyptian priests, a class frequently depicted in art and mentioned in literature from 
Hellenistic until late Roman times. It was their custom to shave their heads.?* If 
these masks belonged to members of this group, then the fact that they used the 
same type of mummy decoration as the middle class Greeks is significant. In Egypt 
throughout the whole of antiquity the priests formed an important group.” They 
were treated with respect by the Ptolemies and Emperors, given financial support 
for their temples, and had a privileged legal status. Moreover they held a position of 
dignity in the eyes of the Greeks, who thought of the bulk of the native population 
as “inhuman Egyptians.” 2? The temple seems to have been the center of Egyptian 
influence among the Hellenes of the provincial towns as the gymnasium was in 
Greek towns. Indeed, throughout the whole Roman world Egyptian priests were 
regarded with curiosity and sometimes with awe because of their ancient knowledge’ 
and traditions.** The Isis cult derived from them played a large part in the last 
centuries of classical paganism. In the end they seem to have become identified more 
with the higher classes and their Greek traditions rather than with the Egyptian 

23 See Edgar, pls. vit and viii, nos. 33126-33128. 

24 No. 9 lay fairly flat, had striped wig-ends coming from behind the ears, and is modelled according 
to Egyptian technique. Therefore it probably belongs to the first century a.p. No. 11, however, must be 
later as it included at least a third of the back of the head and is free from Egyptian conventions. 
Both were reddish brown. No. 9 has a dark reddish brown line drawn between the lips. The irregular 
right eyebrow of no. 9 and the pointed chin of no. 11 may indicate attempts at portraiture. No. 9 is 
remarkably similar to a portrait in Petrie, pl. v1, no. 25. 

* For references to this custom see Herodotus ii, 36, and Apuleius, Metamorphoses xi. When the Isis 
cult spread outside Egypt among non-Egyptians the inner circle of male initiates continued this prac- 
tice. In Egypt, in Roman times, a native priest could be fined by the civil authorities for letting his 
hair grow (Frank, op. cit. ii, p. 648). 

For representations of Egyptian priests in art, see Rostovtzeff, op. cit. ii, pp. 886 and 1100. Here are 
five very interesting figures from Hellenistic and early Roman times. Also see T. L. Shear, “The Sculp- 
ture found in 1933,” Hesperia, iv, 1935, pp. 405 f., for a head from Athens of the first century B.c. 
Also see CAH. vol. v of plates, p. 160b, for a Roman relief of an Isiac procession. 

26 For an account of the status of this class in Ptolemaic times, see Rostovtzeff, op. cit. i, pp. 265 f. 
and ii, p. 884. For their status in Roman times see H. I. Bell, ‘Egypt under the Early Principate,” 
CAH. x, p. 291. Also Frank, op. cit. ii, pp. 639-670 (section on temple accounts). 

27P. Oxy., xiv, 1681, letter of a Greek, Ammonius, in the third century a.p., containing statement, 
“You are, my brothers, perhaps considering me a barbarian or an inhuman Egyptian.” 

28 See, for example, Tacitus’ account of the visit of Germanicus to Thebes, where the priests trans- 
lated for him hieroglyphs of the time of Ramses II (Annals ii, 60). 
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peasantry, as the old religion retained its hold among the former at a time when the 
latter were predominantly Christian. 

Mask no. 10, pl. 11, probably dates from the first century A.p.?° It had striped 
wig-ends (visible, in the photograph) coming from behind the ears. These in the 
earlier male masks served the same purpose as the ringlets on the female heads. The 
use of deep vertical grooves to depict straight hair combed forward over the forehead 
is also found in sculpture.*° In the style of hair and in the coloring this mask resem- 
bles the “‘Trajanesque”’ portrait from Hawara, which is said to represent a Span- 
iard.*: Similar side-burns and moustaches occasionally appear in Hellenistic and 
Roman works, but the little chin beard is unusual and may be a survival of an 
ancient Egyptian fashion.*? Some progress has been made in this mask toward a 
naturalistic technique in the modelling of mouth and eyes. 

The remaining masks, except no. 12 on pl. m1 could, so far as their workmanship 
indicates, be contemporary, in spite of their differences. For, as this art was going 
through a period of change and experimentation, the masks vary much with locality 
and artist, and all do not progress with equal pace or by the same way to the type 
which finally becomes standard. 

No. 8, pl. 1 * has a striped wig over the back of the head, a feature more common 
in the earlier masks. However, it resembles closely a mask in Edgar, Coffins, Masks, 
and Portraits, pl. xxv, no. 33177, dated as Antonine. 

No. 13, pl. 111 ** resembles, both in general form and in the style of hair and beard, 
a mask in Edgar (op. cit.), pl. xx, no. 33158, dated by him as Hadrianic or early 
Antonine because of the beard and the locks combed forward over the forehead. 

No. 14, pl. 1 (profile, pl. 1, no. 3) * is unusual because of the high quality of its 
workmanship, even though in it the naturalistic technique has not been completely 
mastered. 

Nos. 15, 16, 18, and 19, pl. 1v (profile of no. 16, pl. 1, no. 1), and the head of no. 
4, pl. 1 * all bear many resemblances to certain masks in the Cairo Museum which 
Edgar groups as a series and assigns, because of their coiffures, to the latter half of 

29 The head lay flat. The color of the flesh, which is well preserved, is reddish brown. The wig is 
yellow with black and red stripes. The hair, short curly beard, moustache, and sideburns have been 
worked with a modelling instrument. 

30 See Hekler, op. cit., pl. 194a. 

31 See Petrie, frontispiece, and introduction, p. 14. 

% For examples of this type of beard see Rostovtzeff, op. cit. i, p. 416 (a Hellenistic terracotta of a 
lamplighter, probably from Alexandria), and Cooney, op. cit., pl. 4 (a Graeco-Egyptian mask of the 
second century A.D.). 

33 The flesh of this mask was painted reddish brown. It has side-burns shaped in a mould, then 
worked with a tool. 

34 The flesh of this mask was probably reddish brown. The eyes are inlaid with opaque black and 
white glass, a custom more common in the second century than in the first or third. A layer of plaster 
has partly peeled off the nose and right cheek, and seems to have been added after the mask was taken 
out of the mould. The mask represents a Greek type. 

3 The flesh of this mask was reddish or yellowish brown. The eyes are inlaid with brown and white 
glass. The beard has been added by hand. The head is not completely disengaged from the mantle; 
therefore the mask was probably made about the middle of the second century. 

36 No. 16 has no trace of color on the flesh except for a pink line between the lips. No. 15 has pinkish 
brown paint on the lips, but no distinct trace on the rest of the flesh. The eyes are inlaid, and are edged 


with a narrow strip of blue glass. The use of this color about the eyes was an ancient Egyptian conven- 
tion. This mask is almost identical in shape with the head of no. 4, though the measurements do not 
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the second century.*? The four male heads especially resemble the one male head in 
that group (no. 33173). 

The coiffure of no. 16 is unusual. The small twisted tresses in front of the ears, 
which are found also on no. 5, pl. 1 (profile, pl. 1, no. 2), and in some of the portraits 
from the Fayim, appear on a Hellenistic portrait head of a woman, sometimes 
called Cleopatra.** I can find no other examples of the peculiar coil at the back of the 
head, though buns and ordinary flat coils are common and were the fashion in the 
latter part of the second century. 

No. 12, pl. 1,3? though a very poor piece of work, shows complete freedom from 
Egyptian conventions and technique, and may be compared to no. 13, pl. 1, to 
reveal the progress made in a short period of time. It resembles, especially in the 
style of hair and beard, portraits of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 

From this time on not only did many of the masks imitate the coiffures and even 
the faces of members of the imperial family,*® but also their style of workmanship 
followed closely the varying trends in the main current of Graeco-Roman sculpture. 
For example, the increase in impressionism in the modelling of curly hair in sculp- 
ture between the time of Marcus Aurelius and Caracalla may also be seen in a 
comparison of the mask in the Toronto collection which resembles the former 
emperor (no. 12, pl. m1) with no. 33148 in the Cairo Museum (Edgar, pl. xrx) which 
resembles the latter. And later masks executed in the same technique as contem- 
porary sculpture the close-cropped hair of the third century, and also imitated the 
general dryness of modelling which then came into fashion.*! This parallelism con- 
tinued into Byzantine times. 


The Portraits in the Royal Ontario Museum. 
The portrait of the woman on pl. v and that of the child on pl. v1 (middle) come from 
the Fayiim and are executed in the encaustic technique typical of this class of 
Graeco-Egyptian work.*? A photograph of the woman has already appeared in 
Petrie, Hawara and Memphis rv, pl. vur, H. 


exactly correspond. No. 4 has pink flesh and rosy lips. The eyelashes are represented by fine vertical 
lines. Nos. 18 and 19 have small boyish heads, yellowish brown flesh (paint well preserved), and hair 
depicted by rows of incised lines on the skull. No. 19 is badly corroded. All five masks have very promi- 
nent eyelids. 

37 See Edgar, pl. xxiv, nos. 33165-33173, and introduction, p. v1, bottom, and p. rx, top. 

38 See Hinks, op. cit., pl. 18a. This head is described as that of a woman of Levantine type, ca. 50 B.c. 
For examples in the portraits see Edgar, pl. xxxtv, no. 33222, and pl. x11, no. 33263; also the Hawara 
Portfolio, pl. xvt. : 

39 The flesh of this mask is pink. The beard has been shaped by the mould. The eyes are inlaid with 
thin convex sheets of transparent glass laid over the plaster on which the pupils have been painted, a 
method which came into use about the middle of the second century. On the back of the mask is an 
indistinct drawing in red paint. 

40 See Edgar, introduction, for the following comparisons: nos. 33174 and 33175 on Plate xxv to 
Plautilla and Julia Domna; no. 33148 on Plate xrx to Caracalla; no. 33206 on Plate xx1x to Alexan- 
der Severus; and no. 33211 on Plate xxx to Prince Diadumenianus. Also no. 33150 on Plate xx might 
be compared to a portrait of Faustina the younger (Hekler, op. cit., Plate 284a); and no. 33149 on 
Plate xx to coin portraits of Otacilia Severa, wife of Philip the Arabian. 

1 For example see Edgar, pl. xxx, nos. 33210 and 33211. Also compare no. 33154, pl. xx1, to the 
third-century head of a boy in the Phaidon Edition Roman Portraits, pl. 74. 

2 In this technique the pigments were dissolved in wax, which was then used in a liquid or creamy 
state. (For a full account see Petrie, introduction, p. 9). 
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Though the former portrait is not one of the very best, yet the thick wax colors 
are skilfully laid on to give a life-like effect when viewed from a distance. The picture 
cannot be appreciated in a black and white photograph. The coiffure seems to 
belong to the type common from Flavian to Antonine times, in which the hair was 
parted across the top of the head and the back section plaited and arranged in a 
large coil about the crown. The hair at the front was arranged in various ways, 
sometimes in a high mass of curls,‘* sometimes in a series of smooth tiers,** sometimes 
combed straight forward over the brow,“ sometimes gathered up into a knot above 
the forehead,** sometimes drawn back straight or in waves without elaboration.‘’ 
The more simple styles belong to the Antonine period. Frequently the coil is visible 
over the top of the head,** as in the portrait under discussion. The ringlets in this 
example are a typically Graeco-Egyptian variation of the Roman fashion. The 
pendent earrings in this portrait are of a type most common in the second century 
A.D., for in similar examples of the first century only two drops are used,** and in 
later examples the horizontal bar is surmounted by a crescent.*® The gold wreath, 
according to J. D. Cooney,*' is “‘a pagan symbol comparable to a halo and was 
probably added when the painting was inserted in the mummy wrappings.” Possibly 
it was regarded as equivalent to the wreath of flowers on head or in hand, for in the 
latest examples elements of both seem to be combined. 


Both the portraits mentioned were painted on thin wooden panels over a dark priming. The one on 
pl. v measures 8! by 16 inches; that on pl. v1, 514 by 13 inches. The backgrounds of both were daubed 
with grey, but no paint remains on those parts of the panels which were covered by the mummy 
wrappings. 

In the former portrait the hair is black with whitish grey highlights. The underpainting of the flesh is 
in dark yellowish brown; the overpainting is done in small quantities of rose, brownish purple, brown, 
and black, and with much whitish pink on the lighted parts of the face. The mantle is not in encaustic 
but in a resinous type of paint. It is purple, but almost black where the paint is laid on thickly. The 
earrings are gold with three pearl pendants. The upper necklace is of pearls and greenish black stones 
separated by gold beads. The lower is a gold chain, apparently knotted in the middle. The wreath is 
gold-colored. 

The portrait of the child was painted wholly in the encaustic technique. The underpainting of the 
flesh is dark yellowish brown, the overpainting rose and light pink. A darker rose was used for the 
nostrils, for the line between the lips, for the shading under the eyes, and for the line about the top of 
the eyeballs. The eyes are outlined in black. The necklace is of pearls and greenish-black stones and is 
carelessly drawn. The mantle is lilac with a gold-colored stripe. 

On the subject of mummy portraits, see Heinrich Drerup, Die Datierung der Mummienportrits, 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums xrx. This work is particularly valuable on the 
development of style in the portraits. 

43 See coin of Julia, the daughter of Titus, Hekler, op. cit., pl. 311, no. 1; and Edgar, pl. x11, no. 
33256. Also Roman Portraits, Phaidon Edition, pls. 46 and 53. 

44 See coin of Marciana, sister of Trajan, Hekler, op. cit., pl. 311, no. 3; Edgar, pl. xxxrv, no. 33222. 

8 See Antonine head of a girl, Hekler, op. cit., pl. 282; and Petrie, pl. v, no. 53. 

46 See Roman Portraits, Phaidon Edition, pl. 52; and Petrie, pl. via, no. 21. 

47 See Antonine head in Roman Portraits 1 (A Picture Book, Metropolitan Museum of Art), New York, 
1941, no. 17; and Edgar, pl. xu, no. 33235. 

48 Roman Portraits 11 (A Picture Book), no. 8; and Hawara Portfolio, nos. x, Xvi and XIx. 

49 See Edgar, introduction, p. x, re mask on pl. xxrx, no. 33209. 

50 See B. Segall, Katalog der Goldschmeide-Arbeiten, Museum Benaki, Athens, no. 136. 

51 Op. cit., page 15, note 2. 

52 See Cooney, op. cit., pls. 3 and 13; and Edgar, pl. xiv. In the latter, note the modelled wreaths 
of leaves and flowers about the heads. 
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The portrait of the child on pl. v1 is painted in rather thin wax, and in fewer colors 
laid on with less skill than in the portrait of the woman. It shows a marked styliza- 
tion of the face, suggestive of Coptic art, especially in the treatment of the eyes.* 
However, it was probably painted no later than the first half of the third century 
A.D. as the use of patches of light paint over a dark underpainting in depicting the 
flesh connects this work with the portraits painted in the best days of the encaustic 
technique. This is not the only example, as I shall shortly have occasion to demon- 
strate, of works produced well within the period when Graeco-Roman influence 
predominated, which, quite apart from the antique Egyptian style, reflect the native 
spirit and foreshadow Coptic art. 

The remaining two portraits on pl. vi * are very unusual. They are drawn in very 
simple lines and have greenish-blue faces. They seem to be the work of an Egyptian, 
living in the second century A.D. or thereabouts, who was trained neither in the 
Egyptian nor in the Greek style of painting, but who had in mind Greek mummy 
portraits. He must have painted well before the fourth century A.p. by which time 
Coptic forms of art had taken shape; for in Coptic painting the eyes, and frequently 
the nose also, were heavily outlined all around, and figures usually face directly 
forward. However, the extreme simplification and unnaturalistic emphasis of essen- 
tials found in these portraits foreshadow the later type of art.* 

Contact of the artist with Greek portraits is indicated first by the portions of the 
body shown in these two pictures — head, neck, and a little drapery; secondly, by the 
position of the head and neck —slightly turned to one side; thirdly, by the lines of 
eyes, nose, and chin, for in many Greek portraits the top lid of the eye is heavily 
drawn, the lower lid lightly shaded, and there is usually a dark shadow down one 


53 Cf. Cooney, op. cit., pl. 3, a mummy portrait belonging to the fourth century A.D. 

54 The panel on the left measures 15 by 41% inches, that on the right 144% by 514 inches. Both are 
about 134 inches thick. Although the wood has rotted away much within, both panels retain their 
original shape, and are sawed level across the top, diagonally across the bottom. Up both sides are a 
number of peg holes, the pegs remaining in some, irregularly spaced. There is one peg hole in the bottom 
of each near the right hand corner, and near the top inner corner of each a peg has been driven through 
from the back. 

The whole face of the board in each case has been painted white, except for about an inch at the top 
of one, and probably of the other also. Some white paint has been splashed on the top of each in the 
course of painting something else. There is some white paint on the sides of each which has poured over 
from the front, but there is none on the bottoms. 

Both are painted in distemper. The outlines of the figures were first drawn in brownish purple, then 
the flesh was filled in with pale greenish blue, leaving the whites of the eyes uncovered. Nothing else 
has been added to the portrait on the right except for a touch of bright white paint in the corner of 
one eye. The other portrait, however, has a few black strokes over.the purple in the hair, about the 
pupils and irises of the eyes, and around the lower part of the face, representing down or a short beard. 
The whites of the eyes are filled in with bright white paint. The upper part of the chest is depicted, 
painted heavy black with strokes of white representing drapery. The black has the same greenish tinge 
as that used on the other two portraits. 

55 For other examples of Egyptian art from the period of Greek cultural domination, which, like 
these two portraits, express a non-Greek spirit through art forms derived from the Greeks rather than 
from the ancient Egyptians, see Edgar, pl. xxrx, no. 33209, for a stylized wooden head belonging to the 
first or second century A.D., and pl. xii, no. 33269, for a picture of a girl skilfully drawn in a style 
like that of the Greek portraits, but showing a peculiar non-Greek intensity. Also see Drerup, Die 
Datierung der Mummien-Portrdats, pl. 13a, for a portrait of a man of the time of Septimius Severus in 
which the features are heavily outlined in dark red-brown. 
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side of the nose, and circular shading about the chin. Last of all, there is some 
similarity between these two paintings and Greek portraits in respect to the methods 
used to portray individuality. 

In painting the flesh of these portraits greenish-blue the artist probably had in 
mind the ancient Egyptian custom whereby Osiris, and certain other gods and god- 
desses connected with the dead, were colored green or blue.** These colors would be 
particularly suitable on a funerary monument. 

Although these two panels do not fit together, they may have been joined by a 
third plank set between; for it is likely that they were both part of one monument. 
This is so first of all because of their similarity at all points; then, because of the 
opposite slants of their bases as though each formed one side of the same object, 
and finally, because of the narrow unpainted strip at the top of each panel with pegs 
driven through from behind as though one board had been fastened across the face 
of both. They may have belonged to a monument similar in form to a small aedicula 
(Edgar, pl. xLi1, no. 33269) which contains a portrait mentioned in my last note as 
an example of Egyptian work. In this monument the portrait is painted on a rec- 
tangular piece of wood set on a plinth, and has a small projecting roof supported by 
two pillars. The whole is held together by pegs. On the same plate as the aedicula is a 
second work (no. 33267) of a type to which the two Toronto panels may belong. 
This is a portrait of two brothers painted on a large circular panel, the two halves of 
which have been joined together. The two blue heads, seen in juxtaposition, seem 
almost a caricature of this work. 

The amphora painted at the bottom of each panel requires explanation, for neither 
amphorae nor any other type of vessel figures in earlier masks and portraits. How- 
ever, in masks and portraits of Byzantine and Coptic style a small vessel, sometimes 
an amphora, is usually held in one hand, a wreath in the other.*’ This vessel seems 
to have been abstracted from a scene which is frequently found on Graeco-Egyptian 
funeral stelae of the second, third, and fourth centuries A.p.,°° in which the deceased 
reclines at meat, holding a cup in his hand. About him on the floor, are small tables, 
jars, loaves, bundles of stalks, baskets of fruit, and other provisions. In this scene 
the jackal-headed Anubis, sometimes appears, a deity who, on the wrappings of 
earlier Graeco-Egyptian mummies, was sometimes represented standing over the 
deceased holding a cup in one hand.** The provisions about the couch resemble those 
usually depicted on the walls of Egyptian tombs for the sustenance of the dead. The 
two blue portraits at Toronto and also the small aedicula mentioned above °° are 
early examples of the abstraction of the cup (and other objects) from the scene which 
gave them their significance. 

56 Cf, Edgar, pl. x, with description in Catalogue, page 20. 

57 See Cooney, op. cit., pl. 3, for a portrait in the Coptic style belonging to the fourth century; Edgar, 


pls. xLv1I and xtvu, for mummies decorated in Byzantine style belonging to the fourth or fifty century. 
All hold jars or cups. 

58 Edgar, Greek Sculpture (Catalogue général, Musée du Caire), 1903, pls. xtx to xxtv, and introduc- 
tion, p. xu. See especially pl. xx, no. 27538, on which stela is an amphora similar to those on the 
Toronto panels. 

59 Edgar, Coffins, Masks, and Portraits, pl. xxx1; F. Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism 
(English edition, 1911), p. 102, for an account of the Egyptian prayer used in the Graeco-Roman Isis 
cult, that Osiris (who was closely connected with Anubis) grant the dead cooling water. 


GRAECO-EGYPTIAN MASKS AND PORTRAITS IN TORONTO 


Conclusion. 


The most remarkable development in Egyptian art during the Roman period was 
the complete abandonment, on the part of every type of artist and craftsman, of the 
ancient Egyptian artistic conventions which had prevailed unchanged since early 
dynastic times. Through political and religious conservatism (or in some cases 
antiquarianism) the ancient style lingered on in particular types of work as late as 
the third or fourth century A.p. Its political use in the great temples built by the 
emperors following the example of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies ended during the 
turbulent years of the third century.” In the religious field it was more tenacious. On 
a mummy belonging probably to the fourth century ® the hawk wings of Horus and a 
mythological scene were painted, albeit carelessly, in the ancient style. On two 
later mummies, however,* Egyptian symbolic figures, though still used, were pre- 
sented in quite a new manner, as though they were designs on a rich Byzantine 
textile. With the dying out of the old religion the symbols too disappeared. 

Some partially Hellenized Egyptian works were produced in the Ptolemaic period, 
but the rapid and thorough change of style illustrated by the plaster masks does not 
take place until the first and second centuries a.p. This fact would appear to support 
the statement of A. W. Lawrence ™ that “‘the Greek colonies were in fact being 
absorbed in the surrounding population when the Romans revived their culture by 
increasing their political importance.” 

Even though the Greeks were but a small minority amidst the native population, 
the Egyptian style died out so thoroughly that, in Coptic times, when a new in- 
digenous culture took shape its art, in form at least, derived not from ancient Egypt 
but from Greece and Rome. For ancient Egyptian art had been, at its core, the 
refined expression of a native upper class in cultural continuity with the past and 
could not endure indefinitely after this class had been succeeded by the Greeks. The 
successors in their turn never produced any great work out of the combined Greek 
and Egyptian elements that made up their culture. The Graeco-Egyptian mummy, 
a typical example, is a spectacle of ugliness, mediocrity, and incongruity. Later, 
from the fourth century onward, two types of art are found in Egypt, the native 
Coptic and the Byzantine, stil] marking the existence of two elements in the popula- 
tion. The distinction between the two is not so marked, however, as that between 
{egyptian and Greek art in earlier times; moreover, each in itself shows a certain 
harmony of form and feeling that could not be attained so long as elements taken 
from ancient Egyptian art continued to be combined with Greek. ' 


Toronto, CANADA Mary McCrimmon 


60 Edgar, pl. xLur, no. 33269. On the plinth of this aedicula appear baskets of fruit, bundles of stalks, 
and bunches of grapes or dates, as well as an amphora on a stand and two drinking cups. However, as a 
rule only the cup or jar is used on the portraits or mummy decorations. 

8 J. G. Milne, Egypt under Roman Rule (in Petrie, History of Egypt), p. 70; the Emperor Decius 
seems to have been the last to have left his cartouche and representation in the manner of a Pharoah 
on an Egyptian temple. 

6 Edgar, pl. xvi, no. 33276. 


63 Edgar, pl. XLvI. 4 Later Greek Sculpture, p. 67. 


THE DATE OF THE OLYMPIA HERAEUM 


Tue cornerstone for nearly all discussions of the evolution of the Greek temple is the 
Heraeum at Olympia (fig. 1). Here the type first attained monumental proportions; 
preceding it are only the scanty foundations of primitive and faltering experiments; 
but immediately after it begins the stately series leading to the Parthenon. The date 


Fic. 1.—Tue HERAEUM FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


assigned to this fundamental temple, however, has vacillated over a period of five 


centuries. 
For the existing Heraeum, as is well known, Dérpfeld finally abandoned his 
originally suggested date of 1096 B.c. (based on Pausanias v, 16, 1),! upon finding 
traces of earlier temples beneath it. Such traces of earlier construction were first 
discovered in 1907, and were then interpreted as remains of an early altar.2 By 
1 Dorpfeld, in Hist. und philol. Aufsdtze Ernst Curtius, pp. 148-150 (trans. AJA. 1885, pp. 51-53); 
Olympia, Ergebnisse ii, pp. 28-36; supported by Noack, JdJ. 1896, pp. 225-228. We may continue to 
follow Pausanias in calling the temple the Heraeum. Vacano (Das Prollem des alten Zeustempels in 
Olympia, Diss. Kiln, 1937, pp. 27-39) suggests that it was originally a temple of Zeus Olympius alone. 
It seems more plausible to regard it as a temple of Zeus and Hera together, until Zeus vacated it 
(leaving his old statue behind) upon the dedication of his new temple about 460 B.c. 
2 Dirpfeld, AM. 1907, p. v. 
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1909 it had become apparent that the earlier remains were those of a temple, and 
even that there were seemingly two earlier temples below the present structure; but 
this observation was not reported until thirteen years later.* The first temple, 
merely a walled cella without a peristyle, was assigned by Dérpfeld to the eleventh 
century B.C. in accordance with Pausanias. This was destroyed by fire and replaced 
by the second, a peripteral temple identical in plan with the third (or present) 
temple but at a slightly lower level; the second temple was at first assumed to have 
been completed even to the roof, for which the existing roof terracottas (re-employed 
in the third temple) were originally made. According to Dérpfeld’s final interpreta- 
tion the second temple was never finished, possibly lacking even its stvlobate, and 
was followed almost immediately at the beginning of the ninth century by the 
present temple at a slightly higher level, for which the roof terracottas were specially 
made. Such were the conclusions drawn from the supplementary excavations of 
1906-09, 1922-238, and 1927-29.! 

On the other hand, Furtwiingler’s analysis of the objects discovered in the lower 
strata of the precinct before 1880 had convinced him that nothing at Olympia dated 
earlier than 1100 B.c., and no bronzes, in particular, earlier than the eighth century. 
Such bronzes were discovered in the black stratum far below the floor of the Heraeum 
in 1880; but Furtwiingler momentarily avoided polemics and merely listed them 
without attempting to determine the date of the temple,* other than to imply that il 
might be as early as, but not before, the eighth century.’ Puchstein, however, taking 
into consideration both these finds and the developed plan, concluded that the 
temple could not be dated before the seventh century, and was followed by Graef and 
Borrmann.* Immediately upon receiving news of the supplementary excavations in 
1906, furthermore, Furtwiingler publihsed a detailed study, based primarily on the 
objects discovered beneath the floor, and concluded that the temple dated in the 
second half or even the end of the seventh century.’ Those who have reported on the 
small finds uncovered under Dérpfeld’s supervision, namely, Steiner in 1906, Weege 
in 1911, and Buschor and Schweitzer in 1922, have all been influenced by Furt- 


’ Dirpfeld, AM. 1922, p. 31; Alt-Olympia, 1936, p. 19. His theory of three successive temples — 
though not his dates—has been accepted by Gardiner, Olympia, 1924, p. 216; Dinsmoor, Anderson, 
Spiers, Architecture of Ancient Greece, 1927, p. 64; Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture, 1929, 
p. 62; Weickert, Typen der archaischen Architektur, 1929, pp. 34-42; Vacano, op. cit. 1937, p. 47. 

‘See Dérpfeld, AM. 1906, pp. 205-218; 1907, pp. iv—vi; 1908, pp. 185-187; JdI. 1907, AA. 109; 
1908, AA. 127-129; 1922, AA. 308-309; AM. 1922, pp. 30-42; 1925, pp. 82, 102-106; Gnomon, 1929, 
pp. 269-270; JdI. 1929, AA. 592-595; 1930, AA. 115-120. This material is now published in final form 
in Dérpfeld, Alt-Olympia, pp. 1-28, 129-185, 190-214. 

5 Furtwiingler, ‘“Bronzefunde aus Olympia,” Abh. Berl. Akad. 1879, tv; Kleine Schriften i, pp. 
339-421. Accepted by Michaelis, Century of Archaeological Discoveries, p. 127. 

6 Olympia iv, pp. 2-8, 28 (with n. 2), 29, 38, 72, 167. 

7 Certain later objects which were reported as coming from below the Heraeum, namely, a bronze 
horse in Berlin (inv. no. 8091, ef. Olympia iv, p. 28 n. 1), and two or three noseguards of Corinthian 
helmets (which could not be earlier than the seventh century, Olympia iv, p. 167), were at that time 
rejected by Furtwiingler as conflicting too violently with the official theory of the Heraeum’s date 
(cf. Sb. Miin. Akad. 1906, p. 468). 

8 Puchstein, Jd. 1896, pp. 70-71; Graef, JdZ. 1900, AA. 201-202; Borrmann, Baukunst des Alter- 
tums, 1904, p. 104. 
® Furtwiingler, Sb. Miin. Akad. 1906, pp. 467-484; Kleine Schriften i, pp. 446-457. 
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wiingler’s system of chronology, and have interpreted the finds accordingly.!° Hence 
most of the recent critics have adopted a date late in, or even at the end of, the 
seventh century.!! 

Before we can fully utilize this evidence, however, we must discuss the sequence 
of the temples (fig. 2). With regard to the earliest there can be no doubt. The 
difference of construction, with the rebated floor slabs, of which some are in position 
1.34 m. below the present cella pavement," while others are immured as second-hand 
material low in the foundations," and the burnt stratum immediately above this 
sarlier floor level,” as well as the fact that the older foundations are in part located 
for walls in different positions than those of the present temple,'* prove that we are 
here concerned with an early temple which we may designate as the non-peripteral 


Fic. 2.—SEctTion SHow1nG LEvEts or I (A), IT (Fictitious), anp III (B) 


Heraeum A (Dérpfeld’s Heraeum I). With regard to the so-called second temple (II), 
on the contrary, there is no actual evidence for its existence; the differences between 
the lower foundation courses of the peristyle and the two upper courses ‘7 are merely 


10 Steiner, AM. 1906, pp. 219-227; Weege, AM. 1911, pp. 190-192; Buschor and Schweitzer, AM. 
1922, pp. 48-52. 

t Not before the seventh century: Wolters, in Springer, Aunstgesch. i}, p. 167; id. i", p. 165; PW. 
1920, 334-336; Rodenwaldt, AM. 1919, p. 183. About 700: Robertson, op. cit. p. 62; or 640: ibid. p. 
324. About 620: Dinsmoor, in Anderson and Spiers, Architecture of Ancient Greece, pp. 64, 193; in the 
new edition, of which the publication is delayed by the war, I have shifted the date to about 590 B.c. 
End of seventh century: Frickenhaus, Tiryns i, p. 7 n.; Weickert, Typen, p. 42. Hardly before 600: 
Lehmann-Hartleben, Gnomon, 1927, p. 390. After 571/0: Vacano, op. cit. pp. 46-47, applying to this 
building the reference made by Pausanias (v, 10, 2) to the destruction of Pisa by the Eleans in 571/0 
B.c., which Pausanias mistakenly cited as the source of booty from which the great fifth-century 
temple of Zeus was erected. Gardiner’s attempt to associate the present temple with Pheidon of Argos, 
about 740 B.c. (Gardiner, Olympia, pp. 11, 88, 92, 207), was abandoned by him in a supplementary 
note (p. 216) after the publication of the new evidence. On the other hand, Drerup (?W. 1919, 1220, 
n. 4) opposed Wolter’s late dating on the ground that the potsherds are of local manufacture and are 
not correctly dated by Weege. 

2 Alt-Olympia, p. 155 (fig. 37), with alterations. Dirpfeld’s floor level II (“‘ergiinzt”’ together with 
the stylobate course) is here marked IIb, while the alternative lower level (as shown in his pl. 13) is 
marked Ila. The letters A and B are inserted as equivalents of Dérpfeld’s I and III. 

13 Thid. p. 141 (fig. 29), pls. 13, 14. 4 Thid. pls. 13, 15. 
15 Tid. p. 143 (fig. 31). pls. 10, 13-16. 16 Tid. pp. 139 (fig. 27), 143 (fig. 31), pls. 9, 10, 16. 
17 [hid. pp. 154-156, 162. 
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those which one would normally expect between foundation construction on the one 
hand, the euthynteria and stylobate on the other; nor do the so-called differences in 
the cella building '* seem in any way conclusive. The so-called floor levels in the 
stratification are vague and seem to be of no more importance than the other hori- 
zontal streaks which are admittedly the results of dressing off the tops of successive 
foundation courses; '* indeed, so vague are these traces that Dérpfeld himself was 
uncertain whether that at the top of the fourth or that at the third course below the 
present cella floor should be preferred as the second floor level.?° In view of the fact 
that the stylobate and floors of the so-called second period were admittedly never 
laid, it would seem a work of supererogation to search for definite floor levels. Nor 
do the contents of the strata below and above the assumed floor levels of the hy- 
pothetical Heraeum II show any appreciable difference; the whole deposit above the 
burnt debris of Heraeum A seems to be fairly homogeneous. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Dérpfeld’s Heraeum II and Heraeum III should be merged into one, 
which we may designate as the peripteral Heraeum B.”' 

Turning now to the absolute dates, it is apparent that the bronze statuette of a 
helmeted man discovered in 1906,” about 1.50-1.60 m. below the opisthodomus 
stylobate, was about 0.45 m. below the bottom of the burnt stratum which marks the 
floor level of Heraeum A. It is now generally agreed, therefore, that this statuette is 
older than Heraeum A; * and, indeed, it does not seem that it could have percolated 
through the burnt stratum at a later date. It is generally agreed, furthermore, that 
the statuette is subgeometric, with oriental influence in the treatment of the hair; 
but opinions as to the absolute date vary. Dérpfeld would attribute it to the second 
millennium,”> Karo to a date well back in the eighth century,”* Lippold to a period 
no earlier than 750 B.c.,27 Kunze to about 700 B.c.,?* Furtwiingler to the first half 
of the seventh century,?* Steiner to a period before the sixth century.*® Assuming 
that it is shortly after 750 B.c., we find ourselves in agreement with the presence of a 
few subgeometric Protocorinthian sherds (or local imitations) with linear decoration 
beneath the floor level of the first temple, at the very level of the bronze statuette, at 
points where they must have lodged before the building of Heraeum A.*' In other 
words, Heraeum A is probably to be dated soon after 725 B.c.* This in turn would 
demand a considerably later date for its successor, Heraeum B. 

18 Alt-Olympia, pp. 156-160, 162-163. 19 Thid. p. 143 (fig. 31), pls. 10, 13-16. 

20 Thid. pp. 159, 163; contrast fig. 37 (p. 155) and pl. 13 (also fig. 2 of this article). 

21'This interpretation was first advanced in my lectures before the Archaeological Institute in 
1939-40, when I likewise presented my views on the rebuilding of the temple of Zeus (AJA. 1941, pp. 
399-427). [W. B. D.] 

2 Dérpfeld, AM. 1906, p. 212; Steiner, AM. 1906, pp. 219-227, pl. vit; cf. AM. 1908, p. 186; Alt- 
Olympia, pp. 11, 202-203, 214, 445-446, 454-455. Others of more primitive character were discovered 
far below the temple, both in the original (Olympia iv, pp. 38, 41, pl. xv, nos. 256, 261, 262; Alt- 
Olympia, p. 214; Miiller, Friihe Plastik, pl. xx11 no. 287) and in the supplementary excavations (41M. 
1906, pp. 211-212, figs. 4-7); but these are naturally of less value for the date post quem. 

23 The position is shown in Alt-Olympia, p. 143 (fig. 31), pls. 15, 16. 

* Doérpfeld, AM. 1907, p. v; 1922, pp. 37-38; 1925, p. 103; Alt-Olympia, p. 446; and all others. 


* Alt-Olympia, pp. 17, 135, 445-446. 2% JdI. 1908, AA. 128. 27 PW, 1936, 1379. 
28 4M. 1930, pp. 159-160; cf. Vacano, op. cif. pp. 44-45. 29 Sb. Miin. Akad. 1906, pp. 469-474. 
30 4M. 1906, p. 227. 3 Dérpfeld, AM. 1922, p. 32; Buschor and Schweitzer, AM. 1922, p. 49. 


% Dated after 750 B.c.: Lippold, PW. 1936, 1379. End of eighth century at the earliest: Weickert, 
Typen, p. 36. Not much before 700 B.c.: Vacano, op. cit. p. 45. 
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In the burnt stratum which lay directly on the floor level of Heraeum A, 0.09 m. 
thick in the cella (with its top 1.25 m. below the present cella floor) and 0.21 m. thick 
in the opisthodomus (where it is 0.07 m. lower),** no Corinthian pottery was dis- 
covered, in fact, no pottery dating later than 625 B.c.** A seeming discrepancy, the 
report that in the burnt stratum was found a claw foot attributed to Hera’s throne * 
(which, in accordance with the style of the head identified as that’ of the cult statue 
of Hera (fig. 6), could hardly be dated earlier than 600 B.c.), is impossible to reconcile 
with any conceivable date for the temple, since Pausanias saw the cult statues pre- 
sumably intact in 175 A.p. above the floor of the present temple. The existence of the 
fragment at such a low level might possibly be explained as the result either of 
inaccurate observation at the moment of discovery,” or of percolation to a low level 
in the course of later repairs of the floor; *7 but both explanations seem unlikely. 
Also unsatisfactory is the possibility that the cult statue was made for an earlier 
temple and suffered injury while being transferred to the present structure; for its 
style is by no means early enough for the only preceding Heraeum (A). The best 
explanation is that this paw is quite unrelated to the cult statue’s throne; on it rests 
a man’s foot in the attitude of an assailant, in a position which would be impossible 
against the foot of a throne, so that we may assign it, as Hampe suggests,** to an 
independent votive offering of a man attacking a lion — which may have been broken 
up during the destruction of Heraeum A. It would seem, therefore, that the ac- 
cumulation of offerings within Heraeum A included nothing later than the end of 
the seventh century, and consequently that the destruction of this temple by fire 
may have occurred toward 600 B.c. 

In the building debris of Heraeum B, above the burnt stratum of its predecessor, 
were found subgeometric Protocorinthian sherds with linear ornament, some local 
ware with a light slip and parallel circumferential lines,** and also some varnished 
local ware with red and white linear ornament, of later date than that below the 
floor level of Heraeum A.*° But these sherds merely suggest a date later than the 
eighth century."' Definitely later, however, were two or three bronze noseguards of 
Corinthian helmets which could not be traced back of the seventh century.” There 


% Alt-Olympia, p. 148 (fig. 31), pls. 10, 13-16. 4 Ibid. p. 204; Lippold, PW’. 1936, 1379. 

% Dirpfeld, AM. 1906, p. 210, Beil.; 1922, pp. 32, 39; Alt-Olympia, pp. 151, 203-204, fig. 54; AM. 
1935-36, pl. 95, fig. 1. 

6 The fragment was found in hole “ H 40” immediately in front of the cult basis of the present temple, 
and was inscribed with the depth 1.30 m. by the foreman of the laborers (Alt-Olympia, p. 151, cf. 
pls. 9, 10). The assumption that it was actually found in the burnt stratum is due, therefore, to 
recalculation. 

47 Dérpfeld himself first assumed that the fragment had reached this depth because of some later 
repair of the Heraeum floor (4M. 1906, p. 210). In this connection it may be noted that Buschor and 
Schweitzer mention roof tiles of the present Heraeum as having been found below its floor level, having 
percolated down in the course of a repair of the cement floor (AM. 1922, p. 50). 

8 Buschor, AM. 1927, p. 211; Hampe, 4M. 1935-36, pp. 278-279. 

39 Weege. AM. 1911. p. 190, fig. 24, nos. 6, 7, 9. 10 (found 0.60-0.80 m. below the floor); Dérpfeld, 
AM, 1922, p. 32; 1925, p. 108. 

‘© Buschor and Schweitzer, 4M. 1922, pp. 49-50. 

For instance, Johansen (Vases sicyoniens. p. 88) assigns Weege’s pieces nos. 9-10 to his sub- 
geometric group (725-650 B.c.). 

2 Olympia iv. p. 167; Furtwiingler, Sb. Miin. Akad. 1906, p. 468; cf. Wolters, PW’. 1920, 336. 
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were also a griffin head of cast bronze,“ of the type current in the seventh century," 
and some bronze strips with orientalizing decoration, guilloche bands or terminal 
palmettes.” In the same levels of building debris were also found Corinthian pot- 
sherds,* necessarily later than the beginnings of this style at about 625 B.c. But most 
significant of all was the discovery of an early Corinthian alabastron (bombylios) 
low in the rough foundations of the south peristyle,‘? in such a position that it must 
have been dropped there during the laying of the foundations. 

The only publication of this vase is Dérpfeld’s drawing (fig. 3).‘° Assuming that 
the details in the drawing are correct, the evidence for the date of the vase is clear. 


cm LAO 


Fic. $.—ALABASTRON Founp BeLtow Herarum B, as PUBLISHED BY DORPFELD 


The size and contours of the alabastron place it in the Early Corinthian period.*® 
Dérpfeld gives its height as approximately 0.08 m.*° The neck of the vase, however, 
is missing; and if Dérpfeld’s sketch is compared with photographs of alabastra be- 
longing to the Early Corinthian group,*' it will be seen that the neck, as he restored 
it, is too short and thick for the proportions of the rest of the vase. The complete 
alabastron was, therefore, probably between 0.08 and 0.09 m. in height. The bottom 
is somewhat flattened as are also the curves of the sides (if the curvature is correctly 
shown in Dérpfeld’s drawing). 

This classification by shape and size is corroborated by the decoration. The ala- 
bastron is apparently not divided into zones or bands of pattern as in the Proto- 
corinthian period. Instead, one pattern is spread over the whole surface of the ala- 


‘’ Buschor and Schweitzer, AM. 1922, p. 50; Dirpfeld, AM. 1925, p. 108. 
* Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, p. 71. 6 See note 43. 

46 Alt-Olympia, pp. 27, 204. 

‘7 The position is shown in Alt-Olympia, pl. 10, middle (cf. pp. 24, 27, 210; also Gnomon, 1929, p. 269). 
‘8 Alt-Olymipa, p. 211, fig. 55. 

*? Payne, Necrocorinthia, pp. 269-70, 275, 281, 303, for the history of the alabastron. 

5° 4lt-Olympia, pp. 24, 211. 5t Payne, op. cit. pl. 17. 
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bastron without even the addition of boundary lines above and below. The pattern 
in this case is made up of two lions with tails interlocked. Solid, incised rosettes are 
used as filling ornament. The only other decoration would have been on the neck, 
mouth, and bottom. Dérpfeld has restored tongues on the neck, and this is un- 
doubtedly correct. On the upper surface of the mouth, one would expect to find 
more tongues, and, on the edge of the rim, dots. Dérpfeld does not tell us what was 
on the bottom of the alabastron, which was always decorated —a rosette or more 
tongues? This one-over-all pattern is characteristic of the Early Corinthian period. 
On earlier alabastra the surface is divided into bands of pattern; * later alabastra are 
larger and, when one design covers the whole body of the vase, it is framed above 
and below by lines of black glaze.** Furthermore, the solid, incised rosette without 
any interior circles is an Early Corinthian filling ornament; and the lions, with cross- 
hatched manes, elongated bodies, incised belly stripes, ribs, thighs, and shoulder 
line, are drawn in the Early Corinthian manner. 

All of the evidence —the size and shape of the alabastron, the one-pattern-over-all 
scheme of decoration, and the patterns themselves — indicate that this alabastron, 
found in the foundations of Heraeum B, belongs in the Early Corinthian period. It 
would, therefore, be dated between 625 and 600 B.c., or 590 B.c. at the very latest.** 
It does not represent the earliest work of the period and it is probably to be dated 
ca. 600 B.c.57 

Dérpfeld regards the alabastron as decisive for the dating of Heraeum IT; but, 
since we have concluded that there was no such structure, we are spared the embar- 
rassment of making the present Heraeum (III) still later, and may assume that the 
earliest date at which the vase could have been discarded, presumably sometime in 
the first decade of the sixth century, was that of the laying of the foundations of the 
present Heraeum B. 

Further evidence for an early sixth century date for the Heraeum is found in the 
great disc acroterion, 2.31 m. in diameter, which adorned the top of the temple.** 


82 That there was only one pattern spread over the whole body of the alabastron is indicated both 
by Dérpfeld’s drawing and by his description of it (Alt-Olympia, p. 24): “‘—ein korinthisches Alabas- 
tron von etwa 8 cm. Hiéhe mit zwei fliichtig eingeritzten und bemalten Léwen, deren Schweife einen 
Kreis mit mittlerer Rosette bilden.” 

53 Payne, op. cit. pp. 118, 275. 54 Ibid. pl. 36. 55 Ibid. p. 49, n. 1. 

56 For a discussion of the chronology of Early Corinthian ware, see Payne, op. cit. pp. 21-27; 55-5 

57 Lippold dated the alabastron 600 B.c. or not much earlier (PW. 1936, 1380), S. B. about 600 B. 
(JHS. 1936, p. 82). Vacano (op. cit. p. 47) interprets it as a late Corinthian aryballos. The absence of 
the dot-rosette, the careless drawing of the lions, and, above all, the contours of the alabastron, indicate 
that it does not belong at the beginning of the Early Corinthian period. I cannot match the flattened 
curves of the sides of the alabastron on any other example from this period and, if these contours are 
accurately drawn, the vase must be placed very near the end of the Early Corinthian period. Unfortu- 
nately the other Corinthian potsherds discovered in the foundations of the later temple (Dérpfeld, 
Alt-Olympia, pp. 27, 204) have not been described or dated. To agree with his earlier date of the 
temple, Dérpfeld of course assigns the alabastron to the ninth century (ibid. pp. 386, 390). 

58 Olympia, Ergebnisse ii, p. 190 and pl. cxv. The acroterion is reconstructed in fig. 4, however, in 
the form which it undoubtedly presented originally, the lower edges forming an obtuse angle to fit the 
apex of the pediment (as suggested in the preliminary publication, Olympia, Ausgrabungen v, pl. 34, 
and also, for Bassae, by Rhomaios, Eg. 1933, pls. 1-2), as contrasted with the improbable horizontal 
base (as given in the final publication, cited above, and also, for Bassae, by Stevens, in Van Buren, 
Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period, pl. 17). 
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Such dise acroteria and antefixes comprise the principal architectural ornament of 
temples of the seventh and sixth centuries in Laconia. Disc acroteria are not found 
on the mainland of Greece outside the Peloponnesus, though two fragments have 
been found in Aegina. It would seem likely, therefore, that these acroteria represent 
a local style of architectural ornament and were manufactured at some place in 
Laconia, probably in Sparta, since the greater number of fragments comes from 
sites in and around that city.** The Heraeum was roofed with tiles of the Laconian 
shape and the glaze and the clay of these are said to be indistinguishable from those 
of Spartan make.** Both the tiles and the acroterion were probably imported from 
Sparta for the temple.*' We may, therefore, turn to Laconian pottery for patterns 
that may provide us with chronological evidence. 


59 At Sparta were found, not only the pieces of at least eight disc acroteria in the sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia (Artemis Orthia, pp. 126-29), but also others in the neighboring Heroon (ibid. p. 118), in the 
Chalkioikos (BSA. xxviii, 1926-27, p. 41, fig. 2), in the Menelaion (Artemis Orthia, p. 120, fig. 89) and 
in the Amyklaion (AM. 1997, p. 44, fig. 23). Others were found at Cynouria (Tpax. 1911, p. 260, fig. 3; 
Van Buren, op. cit. p. 180, no. 5); Tegea (Tlpax. 1907, p. 120); Pallantion Vigla (pax. 1910, p. 276; the 
fragments published by Mrs. Van Buren, op. cit. fig. 15, really come from Mantineia, cf. Rhomaios, 
"Eo. 1933, p. 9, n. 2); Arcadian Orchomenos (BCH. 1914, p. 84); Mantineia (Koch, RM. 1915, p. 88, 
fig. 42; Van Buren, op. cit. fig. 109); and Crestaina (’Eq. 1931, p. 47) as well as the example at Bassae 
(Eg. 1933, pp. 1-25, pls. 1-111). Related antefixes were found at Sparta in the sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia (BSA. xii, 1905-06, p. 322; Koch, RM. 1915, p. 92, fig. 15; Van Buren, op. cif. p. 134, no. 2; 
Dawkins, Artemis Orthia, pp. 122-26, 137-39, figs. 92-99, pl. xxv), on the Acropolis (Dawkins, p. 122, 
no. 11) and north of the Sanctuary of Orthia (Dawkins, p. 125, fig. 95); at Amyklai (AM. 1927, pp. 
43-44, fig. 22, beilage x, 1-3); Bigla (Van Buren, p. 135, no. 6; Dawkins, p. 122, n. 11); Epidaurus 
Limera (Van Buren, p. 135, no. 3; Dawkins, p. 122, fig. 91; RM. 1915, p. 95); probably the examples 
at Lusoi (Van Buren, p. 182, no. 17, fig. 17; p. 180, no. 6, fig. 17; JOAT. 1901, p. 61, fig. 128; RM. 
1915, p. 90) and Methydrion (Van Buren, p. 108, no. 8, fig. 107; Hiller von Giirtringen and H. Latter- 
mann, Arkadische Forschungen, pp. 35-36, figs. 9, 11) are also antefixes because of their small size. 
The examples most distant from Sparta are acroteria from the temple of Aphrodite at Aegina (Furt- 
wiingler, Aegina, p. 486, fig. 403; Wolters, Gnomon, 1925, pp. 46-48; Rhomaios, ’Eo. 1933, p. 7, n. 1; 
Welter, JdJ. 1938, AA. 19; Mrs. Van Buren and Weickert wrongly assign the fragments to two different 
acroteria, from the Aphaia and Aphrodite temples respectively) and our acroteria from the Heraeum 
and the related antefixes of the Bouleuterion at Olympia (Koch, RM. 1915, pp. 48, 49). More or less 
complete lists are given by Van Buren (op. cit. pp. 179-183), and Rhomaios (Eo. 1933, p. 19, n. 2). 

6° Olympia ii, p. 168, pl. xcvut, 1-5; Artemis Orthia, pp. 126-127. 

6t The Spartan origin of such disc acroteria is supported by Woodward (BSA. xxvii, 1925-26, p. 201; 
Xxvill, 1926-27, p. 42; Artemis Orthia, pp. 117-120, 126-129), partly on account of the great number 
found at Sparta, and partly because of the peculiarly Laconian (“‘Cyrenaic”’) pomegranate designs. 
He is followed by Mrs. Van Buren (op. cit. pp. 18, 19), Weickert (op. cit. pp. 29, 30), Buschor (AM. 
1927, p. 211 and Tondécher, p. 3), Rhomaios (Gnomon, 1931, p. 651 and 1933, pp. 19-25), and Payne 
(Necrocorinthia, p. 249, n. 1). The example first known, from the Heraeum at Olympia, is regarded, as 
Protocorinthian by Karo (JdJ. 1908, 4A. 128) and Dérpfeld (Alt-Olympia, pp. 210, 390). Weickert 
(Typen, p. 40) suggests that all are Protocorinthian imitations. Furtwiingler (Sb. Miin. Akad. 1906, pp. 474 
476 and Koch, RM.1915, pp. 112-114) regard them as transitional between Protocorinthian and Corinthian, 
Wolters (Springer, Kunstgesch.i", p. 164) even asearly Corinthian. Koch had suggested Sicyonas the place 
of origin for the entire group; he is still (Gnomon, 1927, p. 405) doubtful of the Laconian origin (cf. Volkert, 
Das Akroter in der antiken Baukunst, p. 9). But, in addition to other proofs of Spartan origin (analogies to 
Laconian pottery and the great number found at Sparta) we must include the actual representation 
of such dise acroteria on Laconian pottery, as on the gable of a roof on a kylix in the Louvre (AZ. 
1881, pl. 12, 2; RA. 19072, p. 48 n. 4; CVA. Louvre, IIT De, pl. 3, 12), and a man apparently repre- 
sented as erecting such a disc acroterion on a temple on a fragmentary kylix at Cassel from Samos 
(Béhlau, Aus ionischen und ital. Nekropolen, p. 128, pl. x, 4; JdI. 1907, p. 10; RA. 1907 2, p. 49, n. 14; 
JHS. 1932, p. 40; BSA. xxxiv, 1933-34, p. 166). We may also note the later imitations of these disc 
acroteria, generally with Laconian relationships, such as the shield of 457 B.c. dedicated by the Spartans 
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The front of the dise is richly decorated both with molded and with painted design 
(fig. 4). In the center of the disc is an air vent; working from this point outward, the 
patterns are as follows: 

1) a triple molded torus, painted black; 
2) step pattern, painted alternately purple, black and white; 


3) a band of spiral hooks to the left, alternately purple and black on a white 
ground; 
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4) a wide band of molded tongues, painted alternately purple and black and 
edged with a narrow line of white; in each spandrel, a white dot; 

5) a triple molded torus, painted black; 


) a narrow band of painted tongues, alternately purple and black and edged 
with a white line; 


on the apex of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (Pausanias v, 10, 4) —compare that on the apex of the 
Megarian Treasury (Paus. vi, 19, 3) —and the two late marble disc acroteria on the temples at Kourno 
in Laconia (Le Bas, Voyage arch. Peloponnese ii, pls. 11; Benndorf, JOAT. 1899, pp. 12-13, figs. 11-14). 
and also the very numerous late marble acroteria cut to fit gable apices at Sparta itself, either purely 
circular (AM. 1877, p. 317; AZ. 1881, pl. 17, 1; JOAT. 1899, p. 10, fig. 8; Wace and Tod, Sparta Mu- 
seum, p. 198, nos. 653-654) or enframed with rinceaux (Wace and Tod, op. cit. pp. 140, 153, 162, 206, 
209, nos. 39a, 139-141, 299, 734-735, 759 *—interpreted as “pilaster-capitals?’’; Mébius, Ornamente 
gr. Grabstelen, pp. 76, 78, pl. 7la-c— purpose undecided); there are others at Mistra (Wace, op. cit. 
p. 140). In the light of this continuous tradition from early archaic to late Roman times at Sparta, we 
cannot doubt the Laconian origin of the type. 
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7) a triple molded torus, painted black; 

8) three rows of scale pattern: (a) black with white outline; (b) purple with white 
outline; (ce) black with purple outline; 

9) small torus with zigzag painted on it in white; 

10) narrow band of tongues, painted alternately purple and black and edged with 
white; 

11) small torus with zigzag painted on it in white; 

12) black dentellated border. 


Of these patterns, the step pattern (2) and the spiral hook (3) are the most im- 
portant for dating. The step pattern appears first and most frequently on Laconian 
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II pottery which Lane dates ca. 630-590 B.c.® The spiral hook is an orientalizing 
pattern which is very common on Prot»-Attic and Protocorinthian wares. In Proto- 
Attic it is still present, as a comparatively minor auxiliary ornament, on the Nessos 
amphora at the end of the seventh century. It does not seem to occur on Early 
Corinthian vases. In Laconian ware the pattern is rarely found, but it does appear 
on a Laconian III plate from the Menelaion ® which Lane dates ca. 575 B.c.* On 
this plate the hook spiral is very much stylized, but the fact that it was still in use 
in 575 B.c., even in this degenerate form, makes its appearance on an acrotetion 
dated in the early sixth century q tite possible. 

Finally, two fragments of a dise acroterion (fig. 5) which duplicate almost exactly 
two patterns, (3) and (4), on the dise from Olympia have been found in the sanctuary 

8 BSA. xxxiv, 1933-34, pp. 122 and 181. The lower limit is set by Lane at 590 B.c. because some ex- 
amples of Laconian II pottery were found with Middle Corinthian vases in graves in Taranto. Three of 
the vases found with Laconian IT pottery in grave 285 are published in Quagliati, R. Museo Nazionale 
di Taranto, 51. They are quite clearly Middle Corinthian; Payne (Necrocorinthia, p. 308, nos. 937-40) 
also classifies them as such. Payne allows a margin of ten years, 600-590 B.c., as the time of transition 
from Early to Middle Corinthian style. Lane’s lower date for Laconian II thus agrees well enough with 
Payne and, if anything, is a little early. 
68 Artemis Orthia, pl. xvu. 6 BSA. xxxiv, 1933-34, p. 146. 
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of Artemis Orthia.® These fragments have a narrow band of hook spiral to the left, 
surmounted by a wide band of molded tongues, painted alternately purple and black 
and outlined in white, and with a white dot in each spandrel. The only point in 
which these patterns differ from those on the Olympia disc is in the color scheme of 
the narrow band of spiral hooks. On the fragments from Sparta, the spiral hooks are 
purple with white centers and are painted on a dark ground; on the acroterion from 
the Heraeum, they are alternately purple and black and are painted on a white 
ground. 

The fragments from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia were found below the layer 
of sand with Laconian II and III pottery. The sand deposit was dated about 600 
B.c. by Dawkins. This date, however, depended on the chronology of the pottery, of 
which the latest found below the sand was classified by Droop as Laconian II,*7 
for which Dawkins set a lower limit of 600 B.c.°* But Lane has shown conclusively 
that a lakaina and a goblet found below the layer of sand are very early Laconian 
II1.°* He dates the lakaina ca. 590-585 B.c. The deposit of sand must have been laid, 
therefore, early in the Laconian III period, no earlier than 590 B.c. and probably as 
late as 580 B.c., since the lakaina is dated 590-585 B.c. and was probably not de- 
stroyed immediately upon being made.7° 

The date ante quem for the Artemis Orthia fragments of a dise acroterion is, there- 


% Artemis Orthia, p. 136, no. 11 and p. 119, fig. 87. 

6 Thid. p. 186, no. 11; BSA. xxxiv, 1933-34, pp. 184-35. 

87 Artemis Orthia, pp. 72-80. 

68 Thid. pp. 16-17. 

69 Ibid. p. 76 and pls. vu and vit, and p. 82, fig. 55. For Lane’s dating of these vases, see BSA. xxxiv, 
1933-34, pp. 134-135. Briefly summarized, his grounds for classifying the lakaina as Laconian III are as 
follows: 1) floral ornament makes its first appearance in the form of a lotus bud chain and a handle 
palmette, both of which are common Laconian III patterns, but do not appear in Laconian IT; 2) the 
slender figures are comparable to those on cups by the Hephaistos painter (Laconian III); 3) the war- 
riors are similar to those on Middle Corinthian vases belonging to the “‘Gorgoneion” and “Samos” 
groups (cf. Payne, op. cit. pl. 32, 1-3 and pl. 33, 11): 4) the plastic heads at the base of the handles are 
contemporary with Middle Corinthian heads (cf. Payne, op. cit. pl. 48, 2, 3.); 5) a four-winged figure 
like the one on the lakaina would be a rarity on a seventh century vase of any fabric. Payne (op. cit. 
p. 306, no. 882) dates the Middle Corinthian vase on which appear the heads with which Lane com- 
pares those on the lakaina, 590-580 B.c. Even Droop was not too happy about placing these pieces in 
the Laconian II period. He says of the lakaina: “The absolute fact that it was destroyed with the 
destruction of the earlier temple leads us for convenience’s sake to class it with the second period, but 
that it is later than the mass of ware which we call Laconian IT is shown by the palmette and the lotus 
pattern, of which this is positively the first appearance, though in the case of the former the honour is 
shared by another sherd found in the same deposit” (Artemis Orthia, p. 76). 

70 Lane (BSA. xxxiv, 1933-34, pp. 135, 137, 172, 180) cites evidence for placing the Hephaistos 
painter group (with which he places the lakaina) “‘in the few years preceding the destruction of the old 
temple,” and would date the group ca. 600-575 B.c., contemporary with Middle Corinthian. The earli- 
est sherds found above the sand are apparently to be dated near the end of the Middle Corinthian 
period, ca. 580-575 B.c. (loc. cit. pp. 187-139). Droop (JIS. 1932, p. 303), who had formerly agreed 
with Dawkins in dating the sand stratum and the beginning of Laconian IIT at 600 B.c., has suggested a 
still earlier date, 610 B.c. and would shorten the period of Laconian III pottery to twenty-five or thirty 
years. But he was trying to adjust his dating to Ure’s suggestion that Attic ““ Droop cups” were already 
imitating Laconian IV and V cups in 560 B.c. Such relationships are difficult to establish at best and are 
certainly not as sound evidence for dating as the grave finds in Taranto which form the basis of Lane’s 
chronology. Lane is probably correct in saying that “if there is any connexion between the Droop-cup 
and the Lakonian IV kylix, the latter and not the former is the derivative” (BSA. xxxiv, 1933-34, 
p. 152). 
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fore, ca. 580 B.c. instead of 600 B.c.7! The acroterion from the Heraeum is not only 
similar to this one but, as we have seen, has patterns that can be duplicated on 
Laconian II pottery, dated 630-590 B.c. The acroterion cannot be earlier than 600 
B.c. because that is the date of the Early Corinthian alabastron buried in the founda- 
tions of the temple. It would seem likely that this type of painted terracotta dise 
acroterion was popular in the early sixth century and that one was ordered for 
the new temple of Hera whose foundations would seem to have been laid about 
590 B.c.” 

Thus all the ceramic evidence, both that from the earth strata below and that 
from the roof above, concurs with the internal evidence of the architectural design in 
pointing to the beginning of the sixth century as the date of the erection of the 
temple. For, had it not been for the erroneous tradition of the foundation in 1096 B.c. 
cited by Pausanias, coupled with a seemingly plausible interpretation of the meaning 
of the original wooden columns, no impartial observer of the present day would have 
attempted to date the temple earlier than the sixth century. The excellent workman- 
ship of the wall orthostates, and the presence of developed angle contraction in the 
peristvyle—even in the wooden form which preceded that of stone — would preclude 
an earlier date. We do not, unfortunately, know whether the angle intercolumnia- 
tions in the “Gorgon temple” at Corfu were narrower than the others, so that our 
earliest actual evidence for angle contraction on the Greek mainland dates from 
about 540 B.c. (in the temple of Apollo at Corinth), and the earliest experiments in 
the western colonies date from about 510 and 500 B.c. (in the temples of Zeus Olym- 
pius and Heracles at Acragas). A half century earlier than the temple at Corinth is 
probably as far as we should be justified in going with respect to a mainland temple 
exhibiting well developed contraction, with the normal axial spacings averaging 
3.56 m. (10 11/12 Doric feet) on the fronts and 3.26 m. (10 Doric feet) on the flanks, 
contracted at the corners by 0.235 m. and 0.14 m., respectively. Such a date as 
about 590 B.c. would agree, also, with the style of the earliest extant stone columns 
of the temple.” Far from assuming, therefore, that the wooden peristyle was erected 
at a date so long before the beginning of the sixth century that some of the oak 
columns had rotted and been replaced by that time — while other oak columns in the 
same temple survived seven or eight centuries longer — we may conclude that wood 
columns were employed originally in a spirit of economy, with the idea that they 
should be replaced by stone as soon as individuals or states advanced the necessary 
funds. Indeed, the unparalleled insertion of so many votive tablets in the shafts of 

71 It may be noted that Lane dates the kylix showing a figure carrying such an acroterion to the top 
of a building “fairly early in Laconian IIL” (590-550 B.c.), and suggests that the scene may represent 
an event which was actually taking place in Sparta, the erection of the new temple of Artemis Orthia 
(BSA, xxxiv, 1933-34, p. 166). 

72 It is hardly necessary to discuss the suggestion that the acroterion is older than the present He- 
raeum, having been made for Heraeum II and subsequently raised to a final position on Heraeum III 
(Dirpfeld, AM. 1922, pp. 34-35; Buschor, AM. 1922, p. 50; Weickert, Typen, pp. 36, 40); see above, 
p. 63. Dérpfeld now believes that the acroterion was made for Heraeum III (Alt-Olympia, p. 172), and 
argues that Heraeum II was never erected to so high a level. We have concluded that Heraeum II 
never existed in any form, not even as an idea. 

73 The possibility that some of the stone columns may date from the erection of the temple is sug- 
gested also by Vacano, op. cit. p. 48. 
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these very columns (see fig. 1) may have been inspired by the presence of inlaid 
dedicatory inscriptions containing the names of contributors. 

Another piece of evidence which should be considered in this connection is the 
relic of one of the two cult statues within the temple, that is, the limestone head of 
Hera (fig. 6), assuming that it has been rightly identified. Recently, to be sure, 
efforts have been made to show that this ““Hera”’ head did not belong to a cult 
statue at all, but was part of a sphinx, either in relief as part of an altar or pedimental 
composition (analogous to the Gorgon at Corfu),™ or in the round as the crowning 
feature of a pedestal or column (like the Naxian Column at Delphi).” But the only 
building at Olympia, at this early date, of sufficient size to be considered with respect 
to such a pediment would be the Heraeum itself; and this, though large enough,’ 
is to be excluded because a huge stone tympanum would hardly have been supported 
on wooden columns and an entablature of wood and terracotta. There is, further- 
more, little probability that the face of *‘ Hera” could have split off so cleanly from a 
relief. As for the alternative explanation that the hypothetical sphinx was in the 
round, the chief evidence in its favor would be the protuberance above the left ear, 
and the protruding form of the left ear itself together with the related asvmmetry of 
the face. The protuberance would be explained as a strut or attachment of the wings 
(which would be, therefore, to the right of the head which was turned to look directly 
forward), and the protruding ear, by the more relief-like quality of this side of the 
face where body and wings were in immediate juxtaposition. But the earlier inter- 
pretation, that these peculiarities were due to the veil of Hera, would seem to be 
equally valid. Certainly the objection from the viewpoint of asymmetry should not 
be raised against the identification as Hera. For the size and proportions of the 
pedestal, 4.10 m. wide but only 1.40 m. deep, are such as to show that the enthroned 
Hera was not, as is usually assumed, facing directly forward.77 Instead, she must 
have been seated in profile (like the Zeus in the “Introduction pediment” of Athens), 
facing toward the spectator’s right but with her head turned toward the spectator 
(like the seated male figure in one of the Spartan tombstones), either directly for- 
ward at right angles to the throne (fig. 6b) or possibly turned at about forty-five 
degrees (fig. 6a; 7° compare the Zeus of the Corfu pediment and the * Blue-beard” 

™ Vacano, op. cit. pp. 8-20. Hill (D.K.), “Hera, the Sphinx?” Hesperia xiii, 1944, pp. 353-360. 

76 The height of the head of Hera to the top of the “polos” is 0.52 m., and so would probably be 
about 0.50 m. to the top of the skull, which is exactly the corresponding measurement from the chin to 
the top of the skull of the Naxian Sphinx. Restored as a Sphinx, therefore, the height at Olympia 
would have been about the same as at Delphi, 2.22 m. from plinth to top of head, 2.82 m. from plinth 
to top of wings. As the distance between the centers of the angle columns in the Heraeum (17.33 m.) is 
about five-sixths of that in the “‘Gorgon temple” at Corfu, so a central Sphinx in its pediment could 
have had a height in similar proportion to that of the Gorgon of Corfu (2.79 m.), that is, about 2.32 m. 

77 Dérpfeld assumes that the statue pedestal with the above dimensions must be a late alteration, and 
that, in order to support the throne facing forward, the pedestal must originally have occupied also the 
gap of 1.50 m. between it and the rear wall, giving a total depth of 2.90 m. (Olympia, Ergebnisse ii, 
pp. 33-34; ii, pp. 2-3; Alt-Olympia, p. 184). But there is no evidence whatsoever for such an assump- 
tion, beyond the preconception as to the attitude of the statue. 

78 A view of the head from this— possibly the most important —direction seems never to have been 


published, and is here supplied, through Miss Richter’s kindness, from the cast in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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heads of the Hecatompedon pediment at Athens), in either case pulling her veil 
forward with the left hand and thus accounting for the asymmetry and the position 
of her left ear. To the right, before her, stood Zeus. The shape and material of the 
pedestal agree exactly with the attitude and material of the head. 

It has been argued, however, that the Hera should not have been of this material 
at all, but rather of gold-and-ivory. This final objection to the long-accepted identifi- 
cation of the head is more subjective, and depends upon the reading of the text of 
Pausanias. In describing the monuments to be seen within the Heraeum, Pausanias 
first mentions that there is a statue of Zeus which stands beside a seated figure of 
Hera.7* He does not name the sculptor of these cult statues nor does he tell us the 
material of which they are made; he simply dismisses them with the phrase, tpya 
8é Eotiv “but they are plain works of art.”’ *° He then lists a number of other 
statues, in each case giving the name of the sculptor, and any facts of interest about 
him, such as his family connections, teachers, and race. If he has not been able to 
learn the name of the artist, he carefully says so.*! At the end of his discussion of this 
group, he says, pév 81) KateiAeyuéva éotiv tAé€pavtos Kai ypucoU, xpdve Sé 
Uotepov Kai GAAa d&vébecav és TO “Hpaiov, and then mentions the Hermes of Prax- 
iteles, which he says was made of stone, a bronze Aphrodite by Kleon, a statue of a 
child, inlaid with gold, by Boéthos, and two other works in gold-and-ivory which 
had formerly been in the Philippeion. It has been argued * that the phrase t& 
KaTelAeypéva éotiv Kai (the statues that have been enumerated 
are of ivory and gold) applies to the Hera and Zeus, as well as to the group of which 
he has just given a detailed account. But the Hera and Zeus are isolated from the 
other statues both by the phrase ~pya 5€ éotiv &rAG and by Pausanias’ compara- 
tive lack of interest in them. If we translate the-word &tA& as simple, plain (see note 
80), we see at once that Pausanias is contrasting these plain, limestone, cult images 
with the more elaborate, ornate statues in gold-and-ivory which immediately caught 
his eye and attention when he entered the temple. He therefore hastily noted the 
existence of the cult images and their attitudes, dismissed them as plain works of 
art, and turned to what interested him more: the gold-and-ivory statues, the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, the Aphrodite of Kleon, the statue of a boy by Boéthos. The reason for 
mentioning the materials of the last three statues is that they follow and precede 
groups of gold-and-ivory works and must, therefore, be distinguished from them. 

79 Pausanias v, 17, 1-4. 

8° Frazer (i, p. 262) translates &tA& in this passage as “rude,” Jones (Loeb ed. ii, p. 477) renders it as 
“crude,” but these seem to be unjustified distortions of the clear meaning of the word: &TAoUs as the 
opposite of 5:1rAots meant single, and from this original sense were derived such meanings as simple, 
plain, open, frank, simple as opposed to compound or mixed, and, of precious metals, pure, unalloyed. 
None of these meanings implies crudeness or rudeness. Possibly the discovery of the limestone head led 
Frazer and Jones to believe that Pausanias was here using the term &TA& as equivalent to &pxaia, buta 
few lines further on Pausanias says of the images of Leto, Tyche, Dionysos and a winged Nike, all made 
of gold-and-ivory, tous eipyaopévous oUK Exw paivetar Sé civai por kai TavTa és 
Ta paA1o TA &pXaia. The contrast between the cult images and the group of statues that follows is not, 
therefore, one of archaic workmanship and style. We shall see, moreover, that the ordinary meaning of 
&TAG& is perfectly suitable in this passage. 

8t Tid. 17-19. % Vacano, op. cit. p. 11; Hill, op. cit. pp. 353 ff. 
3 Payne, op. cit. p. 235, pl. 47, 12-13; a better reproduction of the plastic head is to be found in CVA. 
Louvre, fase. 8, III Ca, pl. 11, fig. 2. 
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This practice of treating things of little or no interest to him in a cursory manner is a 
familiar habit of Pausanias. 

The text of Pausanias, then, seems to indicate that the Hera and Zeus were not 
made of gold-and-ivory. The descriptive adjective émA& could hardly be applied to 
large, chryselephantine statues, no matter how archaic the workmanship. The 
literary evidence and the material, shape, and size of the pedestal support the 
traditional identification of the limestone head as belonging to the seated figure of 
Hera. In the absence of more conclusive evidence to the contrary, we prefer, there- 
fore, to continue to regard the head as a part of the cult statue group, so that we 
must examine it as possible corroborative evidence for the date we have assigned to 
the temple. 

Payne associated the Hera with plastic heads appearing on early Middle Corin- 
thian vases dated about 600 B.c.** But the face of Payne’s no. 880, which he considers 
closest to the Hera head, has large bulgy eyes and a wide mouth with thick, pouting 
lips. The side hair is done in the “‘layer-wig”’ style and conveniently covers the ears. 
Hera is thin-lipped, and the upper lip is carved quite differently from the lower. Her 
eyes are set back under the brows and are carved in a different plane from the fore- 
head and cheeks. Hera is looking down and the upper lid is adjusted accordingly, as 
is also the slant of the eyeball. The artist has attempted a naturalistic ear and has 
experimented with the hair across the forehead, putting in a central parting and styl- 
izing the hair in curious scallops which, as we shall see, will reappear on later 
heads.** The eyes, mouth, ear, and hair make the Hera the later of these two heads. 
No. 880 was pulled down to “the early sixth century”’ by Payne when he saw the 
painted decoration on the pyxis after it had been cleaned.* 

A much closer parallel to the Hera head is to be found, however, in the terracotta 
sphinx head from Calydon (fig. 7) which Payne places “within the first quarter of 
the sixth century — probably between 590 and 580 B.c.”’ * In this head we have the 
same broad, bony structure in the face. The eyes are similar to Hera’s, although 
they bulge a little more and are larger in proportion to the face. The mouth is like 
Hera’s in being thinly drawn, but Hera’s lower lip is a little fuller and curves more 
naturally. The most striking likeness is provided in the ears, which stick out prom- 
inently from the head, with the hair bushing out behind them in much the same 
manner as Hera’s must have done; Hera’s ear, however, is placed lower and has the 
planes more clearly indicated. In both heads, the forehead hair rises to a central 
parting, but in the case of the Hera the hair is stylized in a later manner. If the 
Calydon head is to be dated 590-580 B.c., surely the Hera head cannot be earlier 
than 580 B.c.*? 

But clay and stone are very different media and we should look for possible com- 
parisons with other pieces of monumental sculpture in the archaic period. The 
Hera head is certainly later than any of the kouroi in Miss Richter’s New York- 
Sounion group.** Of the kouroi in this group, the head of Kleobis is perhaps nearest 

8 See below, pp. 78, 80. 8 Payne, op. cit. p. 235, n. 1. 6 Ibid. pp. 235, 239. 

87 Miss Richter (Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, pp. 35-36) saw that these two heads belonged 
close together chronologically and placed them both at ca. 600 B.c., a date which she adopted because 


the Heraeum has generally been dated at the end of the seventh century. 
88 Richter, Kouroi, pp. 47 ff. 
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to the Hera and he is to be placed Jate in the first group. In both heads we have 
broad, firm contours and a squarish chin, but Kleobis’ face is broader in proportion to 
its length; on both the eyebrows are indicated, on the Kleobis by a carved ridge, on 
the Hera by a lower ridge and a delicately incised line; ** and on both heads the hair 
bushed out from behind the ears. But here the similarity ends and in several impor- 
tant points of structural detail the Hera is later. Hera’s ear is placed at approxi- 
mately the right level and it is far less stylized; there is not a trace of the volute 
pattern of which a suggestion is still present in the ear of the Kleobis and, although 
certainly not perfect in anatomical detail, it is carved in more than one plane, the 
shell is fairly well done, and the tragus is indicated by a protrusion from the cheek. 
In other words, patternization has been abandoned for a conscious attempt at 
naturalism. 

The eyes of the Hera have much more depth than those of the Kleobis or, indeed, 
of any of the kouroi dated 615-590 B.c. by Miss Richter. As we have seen, the eye- 
balls are no longer carved in the same plane with the brows and cheeks, and the 
slant of the eveball and slightly drooping upper lid effectively portray a downcast 
eye; the upper lid, moreover, appears to project a little beyond the lower. The artist 
has created an eye that is much better than the large, full, bulging eyes of the 
earlier kouroi which stare straight ahead. It is not until we reach the Tenea-Volo- 
mandra group (ca. 575-550 B.c.) that we can find an eye that even approximates 
Hera’s in naturalness. The kouroi of the Orchomenos-Thera group have the old 
wide-open, bulging eve carved in the same plane with the cheeks and brow.*® The 
Volomahdra kouros, no. 51, represents a stage beyond the Hera: his eyes, like 
Hera’s, are looking down; they are bulgy, but the upper lid is quite clearly carved in 
a different plane from the lower and tear ducts are present.*! The eyes of some of 
the kouroi in this group, however, are not so far advanced, for example those of nos. 
52 and 53.” 

The treatment of the forehead locks also points to a date later than 590 B.c. The 
hair rises from the sides to a central parting, making a hair line quite unlike the 
straight or curved one of the kouroi of Miss Richter’s first two groups. The central 
parting appears on’ kouroi after 575 B.c.,% and on small clay heads attached to 
Corinthian vases, after 590 B.c “ But most interesting for dating is the stylization of 
the locks into oddly shaped scallops or tongues with interior grooves. This treat- 
ment of the hair, stylized though it is, gives a much softer, more natural effect than 
the beads, snail locks, and rosettes of the early kouroi. Over the ears the pattern 
straightens out into softer waves. These curious scallops, rather like an exaggerated, 
stiffly set, marcel wave, anticipate and are an earlier version of the hair of the 

8° Miss Mary H. Swindler has kindly called my attention to a discussion of the Hera head by Hans- 
jérg Bloesch in a book that has only recently reached this country. He suggests (Antike Kunst in der 
Schweiz, pp. 34-35) that this treatment of the eyebrow by means of a low ridge accentuated by an 
incised line is Laconian (cf. ibid., pl. 4, a more archaic head which anticipates the treatment of the 
brows on the Hera head). The polos, too, is, in his opinion, Laconian in style (cf. idem.; also Artemis 
Orthia, pls. 32, 2;92, 99, 1; 109). This suggestion of a Laconian origin for the Hera is interesting in view 
of the fact that the acroterion and roof tiles on the Heraeum were probably Spartan imports (see pp. 69- 
73 above) [H. E. S.| © Cf. Richter, Kouroi, pls. xxvii, XXIX, XXXII, XXXVI and XxvItI. 


Tbid. pl. xiv. Ibid. pls. and xLvu. 
% Thid. e.g. no. 53, p. 130 and pl. xiv. *% Payne, op. cit. pls. 47, 48 and p. 235. 
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Winged Nike from Delos (fig. 8), where the same pattern is found with the addition 
of spiral curls in the middle of the forehead below the central parting. The Nike is 
dated ca. 560-50 by Miss Richter. This style of hair occurs again on a later statu- 
ette, Kore 675 from the Acropolis, dated ca. 530 B.c.% and in various modified, and 
often more elaborate, versions on later korai dated to the end of the century.‘? The 
hair on the Hera is thus the first example of a style that was to persist throughout 
the sixth century.** 

The long face and the archaic effect of the head as a whole should not be allowed 
to outweigh other evidence in dating the Hera head.*® The side planes of the face 
merge much more naturally with the front plane than they do, for example, in the 
Dipylon head.'* Certainly the eyes, hair, and ear of the Hera head cannot be dupli- 
vated in any: seventh century statue; rather they anticipate styles and forms that are 
common after 575 B.c. The modelling of the eye and mouth is much better than that 
of the Berlin goddess !" (ea. 580 B.c.). The Volomandra kouros, on the other hand, 
is, as we have seen, more advanced than the Hera in the handling of the planes of the 
eyelids and in the clear indication of the tear duct. The Hera is, therefore, earlier 
than the Volomandra kouros, but not much earlier if the Berlin goddess is correctly 
dated at ca. 580 B.c. A date no earlier than 580 B.c. seems about right for the Hera. 
This would put her a little later than Kleobis (ca. 590 B.c.), the Calydon sphinx head 
(ca. 590-580 B.c.) and the Berlin goddess (ca. 580 B.c.) and somewhat earlier than 
the Nike from Delos (ca. 570-550 B.c.) and the Volomandra kouros (ca. 560-550 
B.C.). 

The Hera head, therefore, dated on stylistic grounds and without reference to the 
architectural evidence, supports our view that the Heraeum belongs to the early 
sixth century. Conversely, the very fact that the date appropriate for this head, so 
suitable also in material, size, and attitude, is exactly that required by the temple 
itself, forms additional corroboration of the identification as the head of Hera.'™ 


CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY HELEN E. SEARLS 
B. Dinsmoor 


% Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. 62. 

% Payne, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, pp. 26-27, pl. 50, 1-3. 

7 Thid. e.g. nos. 659, 693, 670, all dated ca. 500 B.c. 

°*8 In Sicily it is found in the fifth century on a Demareteion dated ca. 479-478 B.c. (Richter, Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors of the Greeks, fig. 160). On this coin the shape of the scallops duplicates exactly those 
on the Hera head. 

°? It may be noted that the face appears to best advantage and less archaic when seen in three- 
quarter view, and it was possibly from this angle that the artist expected the head to be seen. Cf. pp. 
74-76 above. 

100 Richter, Kourot, pl. x1v. The photograph, however, does not clearly show the awkward juncture 
of the planes. Cf. also pl. xiv, fig. 172, the side view of Acropolis head 617, which belongs in the 
Tenea-Volomandra group, dated ca. 575-550 B.c. 

1% Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, figs. 139 and 140, where she is shown on the same 
page with the Hera head. 

102 The head was actually found in 1878 (rather than 1870 as stated by Miss Hill, op. cit. pp. 353, 
355), and, though at some distance from the temple, in the very locality in which lay immured the 
other fragments attributed with less certainty to the statue, and also the fragments of the great terra- 
cotta acroterion of the Heraeum itself (Olympia, Ergebnisse iii, pp. 2, 5). 
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NECROLOGY 

Edward Charles Harwood.— The Masterkey 
xviii, 1944, pp. 107-109 (portrait) prints an obit- 
uary of Edward Charles Harwood, Trustee of the 
Southwest Museum from 1935 until his death, 
and its President since 1942, who died in Pasa- 
dena, California, on April 24, 1944, in his seventy- 
second year. He was graduated from Stanford 
in its pioneer Class of 1895. having previously at- 
tended Pomona College, and pursued graduate 
studies at Columbia. He was one of the leading 
citizens of Southern California, particularly in 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. 

Philipp Lederer, born in 1872 in Bamberg, 
Germany, died on September 2, 1944 in Lugano, 
Switzerland. He took his Ph.D. in 1910 at Mu- 
nich with the thesis: Die Tetradrachmen pragung in 
Segesta. He travelled for several vears. Since 1911 
he had lived in Berlin as a respected numismatic 
scholar, collector and dealer. His last years he 
passed in Lugano. He has published many papers 
in Deutsche Miinzblatter, Schweizer numismatische 
Rundschau, Numismatic Chronicle, Numismatica e 
Scienze Affint and other numismatic periodicals. 

M. B. 

Henry Usher Hall died on November 2, 1944, 
after a long illness, at the U.S. Naval Hospital in 
Philadelphia, at the age’ of sixty-eight. From 1915 
to 1935 he was Curator of General Ethnology at 
the University Museum in Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of which he led several expeditions in the 
field, the latest being to Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, in 1937, two vears after his retirement from 
active work at the Museum. Profoundly inter- 
ested in prehistoric archaeology, | e conducted ex- 
cavations in the Dordogne in the summer of 1923, 
and in the same year was enrolled in the American 
School of Prehistoric Research. Under the aus- 
pices of the Museum, he also took special work in 
this field in London in 1933. In the First World 
War, he served for two years in the Army, most of 
which was spent overseas. During the last years of 


his life, he was a constant and faithful contributor 
to this Department of the JourNaL. In 1£21, he 
married Miss Frances Jones of New Orleans and 


Philadelphia, who was a noted artist and sculp- 
tor, and greatly helped him in his work. She died 
in 1941, leaving no children. a. mL. 

James Morton Paton.—James Morton Paton 
died in Boston November 23, 1944. He was born 
in New York, May 12, 1863, the son of Thomas 
C. M. and Elizabeth L. Allen Paton. He received 
the degree of A.B. from New York University in 
1883 and from Harvard University in 1884 and 
was a graduate student at Harvard from 1884 to 
1887. He studied at Bonn in 1891-1892 and 1893- 
1894, receiving the degree of Ph.D. there in 1894. 
The vear 1892-1893 he spent at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

He was professor of Latin and French at Mid- 
dlebury College from 1887 to 1891, instructor in 
Greek at Wesleyan University from 1895 to 1898, 
and associate professor of Greek from 1898 to 
1905. The year 1905-1906 he spent in Europe. 
He was managing editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology in 1906-1907 and editor-in- 
chief from 1917 to 1920. For two years, 1908-1910, 
he was in Europe, then a year in Cambridge, 
again in Europe in 1911 to 1914, and in Cambridge 
from 1914 to 1920. In the latter vear he went 
abroad, and for twenty years he lived in Paris with 
his sister, Miss Lucy A. Paton, during which period 
he spent considerable time in Greece and Italy. 
He made a brief visit to America in 1929 and 
again in 1936 to attend the celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
Harvard College. 

Paton’s first published work was his doctoral 
dissertation entitled De cultu Dioscurorum, pars 
prima (Bonn, 1894). For Hayley’s edition of the 
Alcestis of Euripides he wrote an excellent intro- 
duction on The Myth of Alcestis in Ancient Art. 
He was general editor of The Erechtheum, pub- 
lished in 1927 for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, and wrote the chapter on the 
history of the Erechtheum. In his latest years his 
interest turned largely toward the later history of 
Athens. His little volume on The Venetians in 
Athens, 1687-1688, is one of the series of Genna- 
deion Monographs published for the American 


School of Classical Studies at Athens. His other 
printed work consists of articles published for the 
most part in the American Journal of Archaeology. 

Paton was a member of the Managing Commit- 
tee of the School at Athens, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, the American Philological 
Association, the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, the Classical Association of 
New England, Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Phi, 
and corresponding member of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society (of Philadelphia). 

Paton was a most accurate and conscientious 
scholar, and his work always showed a firm grasp 
of his subject in its broad outlines and its minutest 
details. His industry was limited only by his 
physical condition. He was a loving brother, a 
faithful friend, and a genial companion. His sense 
of humor was unusually strong, and he appreci- 
ated the jokes of others no less than his own. He 
will be sorely missed. 

Philip Ainsworth Means was born in Boston, 
Mass., on April 3, 1892, and died in that city on 
November 24, 1944, at the age of fifty-two. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1916, as of the 
Class of 1915, and took his A.M. from that Uni- 
versity in 1917. During his Senior year at Har- 
vard, he had the opportunity to take part in the 
Yale Peruvian expedition to Macchu Pichu, and 
that, combined with his anthropological studies, 
determined his future career. From 1916 to 1919 
he was an Honorary Collaborator in Archaeology 
of the U. S. National Museum, under whose 
auspices he made further travels in Peru and 
Bolivia in 1917 and 1918. In 1919 and 1920 he 
was engaged in textile research in Peru, and in the 
latter year was appointed Director of the National 
Museum of Archaeology in Lima, retiring from 
that post in 1921, when he was appointed As- 
sociate in Anthropology at Harvard. In this ca- 
pacity he travelled extensively in Europe and in 
Latin America. In 1927 he severed his connection 
with Harvard, and engaged in independent re- 
search for the rest of his life, continuing his 
travels in Europe and America. Of his very large 
bibliography of books, articles, and reviews, his 
best known are Ancient Civilizations of the Andes 
(1931), Fall of the Inca Empire (1932) and The 
Incas: Empire Builders of the Andes (1938). Of 
late years, he was working in mediaeval studies, 
and his last book, Newport Tower (1942), attempts 
to solve the problem of the much disputed origin 
of the so-called “Old Stone Mill” at Newport, 
R. I., one of the most baffling problems in the 
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continental United States—a book recently re- 
viewed in this JourNAL. Besides English, his 
bibliography includes many titles in Spanish, 
which he wrote with great ease and grace. In his 
profession, relatively young as he was, he lived to 
be regarded as one of the true pioneers in the 
systematic and scientific study of archaeology in 
Peru, and blazed the trail for a brilliant group of 
younger men who work in this field, and who re- 
ceived unselfish and constant encouragement 
from him. He was a most interesting and stimulat- 
ing companion, and his letters, as well as his 
books, had a pronounced and highly individual 

istic style. His many friends and professional as- 
sociates will miss his forthright, frank comments 
on men and affairs, while his exacting standards of 
conduct, and his meticulous integrity, will be re- 
membered as outstanding in the ethics of our 
common profession. On April 18, 1934, he married 
Miss Louise Munroe, who survives. S. B. L. 

Erling C. Olsen was killed in action in Northern 
France on July 28, 1944, just before he had com- 
pleted his 31st year. His death deprives American 
scholarship of an outstanding champion of the 
younger generation in the field of the History of 
Ancient Art. The loss will be deplored by many of 
his friends among scholars in this country and 
abroad who regarded him as one of the greatest 
hopes of progress in knowledge in his chosen field. 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Olsen was graduated from 
Harvard in 1935. He attended Princeton Univer- 
sity from 1935 to 1937 (while doing additional 
graduate work at New York University) and re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts in 1937. In the 
summer of 1936, he held a Carnegie fellowship 
to the Institut d’art et d’archéologie in Paris. In 
1937, he was awarded the Rome Fellowship of the 
American Academy in Rome. From 1937 to 1939 
he travelled widely in Italy, Greece, North Africa 
and various European countries and acquired 
unusually early an extensive knowledge of monu- 
ments. In 1939 he was awarded the diplonia by 
the American Academy in Rome. 

His first article in the American Journal of 
Archaeology (1938) dealt with the frieze of the 
temple of Hephaistos in Athens, but he early de- 
veloped his major interest in the history of Ro- 
man sculpture. A paper published in the Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Rome (1938) deals 
with Republican portraiture. While in Rome, he 
began to prepare an extensive publication of the 
Arch of Septimius Severus and in the very pre- 
liminary stages established himself as an authority 
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on that dark and crucial period of late antique 
art. In 1940 he collaborated in the writing of a 
monograph on “Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Balti- 
more” (published in 1942), to which he contrib- 
uted a brilliant stylistic analysis of his own which 
will remain basic for further discussion of Roman 
relief sculpture from Hadrian through the An- 
tonines. 

Deeply conscious of the dangers of Fascism 
and Nazism and profoundly devoted to his coun- 
try, in the Fall of 1939 he joined the National 
Guard to be prepared for what he knew was in- 
evitable, and was mobilized in 1941. He served in 
the Infantry Intelligence Service first in this 
country and after early 1944, overseas. 

Mr. Olsen was a gentle, sensitive and refined 
young scholar with unusually broad cultural 
interests. He was. full of zest and sparkling with 
humor. To him, scholarly work was not a pleasant 
pastime in an ivory tower or one of various ways 
of making a career and a living. His early volun- 
teering for military duty was connected with his 
awareness of imminent danger to the entire struc- 
ture of modern civilization of which his enthusi- 
astically elected work was only a particle. It is 
typical of his vital approach that in spare hours 
in the army he studied Roman battle sarcophagi 
and discovered on these monuments a vitalization 
of that classical theme owing to the terrifying ex- 
periences of the reality of war (1943). 

Most of his work, so full of promise, remains un- 
finished. His memory will remain alive with us. 

Karu LEHMANN 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Spearheads and Mastodons. — Under this title, 
M. R. H(arrineton) publishes in The Masterkey 
Xviii, 1944, pp. 120-121 (fig.) a stone spearhead, 
found in a gravel pit near Reed Springs, Missouri, 
in a deposit with teeth and bones of a mastodon. 
This discovery tends to confirm the frequently 
questioned discovery, made more than a century 
ago, of a similar deposit, also in Missouri, by 
Albert Koch. No date is assigned to the spearhead, 
but its excessive patination points to a very ex- 
treme age. It is now in the Southwest Museum. 

The Réle of the Temple.— An attempt to sug- 
gest the réle of the temple in Egyptian and Meso- 
potamian society is made by Haroutp H. NEetson 
and A. Leo OppENHEr™ in Bibl. Archaeologist vii, 
1944, pp. 41-63. The evolution of the temple in 
both areas is traced from its beginning as a simple 
housing for the statue of the god to the elaborate 


structures of the imperial period. One result of the 
increased size and complexity of the later struc- 
ture was that the worshiper was more cut off from 
his god; he could only dimly behold from a dis- 
tance the brilliantly arrayed statue in the gloom 
of the holy of holies. While this may have in- 
creased his awe of the divine, it must have tended 
to retard the development of a sense of persona’ 
relationship to the deity. ““The same chasm gaped 
between the temple and the worshiper as between 
the king’s palace and the mass of loyal subjects.” 
On the other hand, in the case of Assyria where 
the temple was originally arranged to give the 
worshiper more immediate access to the god, it 
can scarcely be argued that the results were su- 
perior to those produced in Egypt and Babylonia. 
In the latter two areas there were numerous occa- 
sions when gods and people met on a more inti- 
mate footing—the festival days when the statues 
of the gods were carried in procession for all to see 
—and these times of intimacy may have served to 
counteract the harm wrought by the lay-out of the 
temple. 

As the temples increased in size and wealth, 
their personnel increased, requiring ever larger 
endowments for their maintenance. The temples 
became temple-states, little states within the 
state, with their own lands, serfs, warehouses, 
factories, schools, and libraries, a source of serious 
weakness to the central government, in Egypt at 
least. 

Winthrop Collection and Teaching.—In College 
Art Journal iii, pp. 189-142, Jut1a PHELps lays 
emphasis on this bequest to the Fogg Museum 
in the field of fine arts education, for the general 
public, the undergraduate, the graduate student, 
and the research scholar. “‘For the specialist, the 
new acquisitions are a never-failing source for 
studies of all kinds. . . . No less significant are 
the potential discoveries to be made in the history 
of Mayan and Chinese civilizations. Here, too, the 
value of having so many originals cannot be over- 
estimated.” 

EGYPT 

Egyptian Vases in Princeton.— Record Mus. 
Hist. Art, Princeton iii, 1944, p. 5, reports the gift 
to the Museum of a very fine group of twenty- 
eight Egyptian stone vases, several of which are 
fine examples of Predynastic work. From the 
same donor come four Predynastic flint knives. 

Egyptian Statuette in Brooklyn.—Under the 
title, ““Doll, Queen, or Goddess?” 


RIEFstaunL publishes, in Brooklyn Mus. Journal 


1943-44, pp. 7-23 (18 figs., on 6 pls.) a bronze 
figurine of a nude girl, recently acquired by the 
Brooklyn Museum and related to a group of 
Late Egyptian bronzes, with movable arms, all 
of which are female. Up to now they have not 
been carefully studied. She lists fifteen statuettes 
belonging to this group, together with five others 
which may belong. Only one comes from a re- 
corded excavation—the others were acquired by 
purchase in Egypt. Inlay is used for details of the 
body, and also for jewels and parts of the crown 
of the Brooklyn figure. The period is that of the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, as is shown on stylistic 
grounds. All the examples have a striking facial 
resemblance, and suggest an Ethiopian prototype. 
The writer does not believe that this group repre- 
sents dolls, in spite of the movable arms, nor does 
she consider them queens, as Egyptian queens 
are never represented nude. The crowned figures 
might be goddesses, but Egyptian goddesses, too, 
with the exception of Nut (to whom these figures 
bear no resemblance) are never shown nude. The 
movable arms may have a religious or magic sig- 
nificance. The conspicuous nudity, with its em- 
phasis on sexual details, suggests a Syrian source, 
and these figures also have details in common with 
figurines of Asiatic origin, and crowns not unlike 
those on these bronzes appear on nude Phoenician 
figurines, which have been connected with the 
cult of Ishtar or Astarte, many of the decorative 
motifs on the crowns being found on both groups. 
Some of these details have been associated with 
the Syrian fertility cult. Also the presence of 
jewelry on these bronzes is common to the Syrian 
and Phoenician bronzes, although it may also be 
a Nubian trait, as certain details suggest Nubian 
influence. The writer, however, considers as ‘more 
than probable” a connection between this group 
of bronzes and Syrian representations of a nude 
goddess of fecundity, worshipped under various 
names. On the other hand, they may represent 
devotees of this goddess, or merely ea-votos to 
secure fecundity. It is known that Ishtar was 
worshipped in Egypt as early as the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and Ashtarte (Astarte) in the era of 
the New Kingdom, and down to Roman times, 
but they are always represented as clothed. A 
Syrian nude goddess is often shown with the 
Egyptian fertility god Min. In the New Kingdom, 
an imported goddess with a Semitic name Qudshu 
(Kadesh) appears. She is nude, is represented in 
frontal view, and wears a headdress, usually the 
Hathor wig. It is probable that the Syrian fertility 
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cult never entirely gained official approval, and its 
goddesses were identified with native Egyptian 
goddesses, most frequently with Hathor. It is 
therefore suggested that this class of bronzes 
(none of which is inscribed) represents a Syrian 
goddess, or perhaps an Egyptian deity who has 
taken over the Syrian attributes. Or they may 
represent devotees, sacred prostitutes, or concu- 
bines of the gods. These theories cannot be consid- 
ered as likely, however, as such figures, where 
known, are represented clothed. Another possibil- 
ity is that they may represent concubines of the 
kings, but any hard and fast conclusion cannot be 
made, owing to lack of evidence. It is more proba- 
ble that they are in some way related to the Syrian 
cult. Three pages of notes follow the article, and 
there are two Appendices. In the first (pp. 17-21) 
Miss Riefstahl lists the twenty bronzes that 
belong to the group. Of these, besides the Brook- 
lyn statuette, one in the Brummer Gallery in 
New York, two in the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
two in the Ashmolean Museum are here published 
for the first time. In addition a related ivory statu- 
ette in Brooklyn is published, and various other 
objects. The second appendix (pp. 22, 23) con 
tains a technical examination of the Brooklyn 
example by RuTHErForD J. GETTENs, giving an 
analysis of the bronze used, and of the materials 
employed in the various details where inlay is * 
applied. 
MESOPOTAMIA 

Kassite Kings.—JIN. August 19, 1944, pp. 
220-221, publishes numerous photographs of ob- 
jects found at Dur Kurigalzu, in Iraq. This was 
the capital city of the Kassite Kings of Babylonia 
from the fifteenth century B.c. The illustrations 
and commentary are provided by Sayip Tana 
Baxtr, Curator of the Iraq Museum, and Director 
of the excavations. The site, now known as Ager 
Guf, is twenty miles west of Baghdad. Excava- 
tions were started in 1942, when the ziggurat 
was laid bare—its remains still stand to a height 
of 200 ft. In 1943 three great temples were dis- 
covered, the walls of which were standing in suf- 
ficient height to be reroofed. The name Kurigalzu 
is that of the king who built them, and is every- 
where inscribed on bricks. Evidence shows that 
on two occasions these buildings were destroyed 
by fire, which can be linked with the destruction 
of the city by the Assyrian King Adad-Nirari I, 
and later by Tiglathpileser I. A statue (fragmen- 
tary) of this Kassite King was found, covered 


with a record of his works, in the old Sumerian 
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language. The latest excavations disclosed the 
ruins of the royal palace, and yielded rich finds of 
important clay tablets, and many fragments of 
gold, and other precious objects. 

Babylonian Science.—A valuable review of 
Babylonian science —its spirit. methods, and ma- 
jor discoveries—is presented by GEorGE C. Cam- 
ERON of the Oriental Institute, Chicago, in Bibl. 
Archaeologist vii, 2. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, the science of astronomy dates back only to 
the late Assyrian period, while even astrology 
finds little mention in the earlier sources and did 
not become popular until the last few centuries 
p.c. ““And now with the recognition that there 
was a Babylonian in the Academy of Plato” we 
can understand the 
quainted with the discoveries of the famous 
Babylonian astronomers Naburianus and Cide- 
nas. The reason the Babylonians adopted the 
sexagesimal numerical system instead of the deci- 
mal system employed by the Hebrews and other 
Semitic peoples was that they found it worked 
better. Whereas 10—the basic unit of the decimal 
system —is divisible only by 1, 2, 5 and itself, the 


how Greeks became ac- 


basie unit of the sexagesimal system —60—is di- 
visible by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10. 12, 15, 20, 30 and 
itself. Cameron is inclined to scorn the incantation 
element in Babylonian medicine as unscientific. But 
may it not be that the employment of incanta- 
tions is but another example of the pragmatic 
spirit which animated Babylonian science, a rec- 
ognition that incantations worked sometimes 
where poultices and medicines failed. It is not 
necessarily a case of the survival of a “‘ pre-scien- 
tific’? stage in medical practice. But the way in 
which the “scientific” and ‘magical’ remedies 
were intermingled shows that the Babylonian 


‘ 


physician never came to realize that his “science” 
was primarily effective in the realm of the body, 
his “magic” effective for the soul. 


PALESTINE 


Palestinian Alabaster Vases.—The usual as- 
sumption that all alabaster vases found in Pales- 
tine are of Egyptian origin is challenged by I. 
Ben-Dor in QDAI. xi, 1944, pp. 93-112. Evi- 
dence is produced that just as the importation of 
Egyptian stone vases inspired the rise of a native 
stone industry in Crete in the Early Minoan 
period, so a Palestinian industry arose in the 
Middle Bronze II age under the same stimulus. 
The forms were at first mainly imitations of 
Egyptian types, only the juglets displaying origi- 


nality. During the Late Bronze age imitation con- 
tinued but the local industry produced two new 
forms: that type of tazza or goblet which has a high 
foot made of one piece with the rest (see the dis- 
cussion of the various types, p. 105 f.), and the 
pyxis, modelled on the late Mycenaean two- 
handled pottery pyxis. The Palestinian product 
may be distinguished from the Egyptian by both 
material and technique. Whereas Egyptian ala- 
baster is calcite (calcium carbonate), a translucent 
stone, whitish to pale yellow in color and often 
with bands of darker or lighter shades, Palestinian 
alabaster is really gypsum (calcium sulphate) and 
is milky white in color. The Egyptian technique 
was to hollow out the vase by means of stone 
which left horizontal 
marks on the inside: the Palestinian technique 
was to use chisels which left vertical marks. The 


borers or tubular drills 


chief centers of manufacture in Palestine seem 
to have been Beth-Shan, which possessed a quarry 
about 18 km. to the north, and Jericho. 

Numismatics.—Some Jewish shekels dated to 
the vears 1 and 2 were found at Silwan in a hoard 
of Tyrian shekels ranging in date from 13/12 B.c. 
to 64/65 a.p. The almost mint condition of the 
Tyrian shekel from 64/65 a.p. and the Jewish 
shekels from the year 2 shows that both types 
were hidden shortly after their issue, and that 
therefore the Jewish shekels must date, not from 
the timé of the Maccabaean Revolt but from the 
First Revolt, the year 2=67/68 a.p. (A. REIFEN- 
BERG in QDAP. xi, 1944, pp. 83-85). 

A hoard of silver coins of Sidon and Alexander, 
discovered at Kh. el-Kerak on the south shore of 
the Lake of Galilee, comprised 64 double-shekels 
of the last two kings of Sidon and of Mazaeus the 
Persian satrap, 40 tetradrachms of Alexander and 
13 of Philip Arrhidaeus, and 1 didrachm of Tyre, 
the last being probably intrusive. The tetra- 
drachms of Alexander and Philip come from eleven 
different mints from Greece to Babylon (J. 
BarAMKI in QDAP. xi, 1944, pp. 86-90). 


TRANSJORDAN 


Model Shrine.—A model pottery shrine of 
Phoenician style is illustrated and discussed by 
J. H. Iuirre in QDAP. xi, 1944, pp. 91-92, pl. 
xxi. The pillar on either side of the entrance is 
surmounted by a capital with double volutes, 
the upper volutes being turned inwards. Over the 
doorway is the figure of a dove with outspread 
wings, suggesting that the shrine was used in the 
cult of Astarte, probably as a receptacle for 


offerings. ‘““Although of an entirely novel form, it 
belongs to a group of religious furniture of the 
First to Second Iron Ages which has been exca- 
vated for the most part at Beisan and Me- 
giddo . . .”’ It is alleged to have come from Trans- 
jordan and probably dates from the tenth or 
ninth century B.c. 

Transjordan Pottery. — Our knowledge of Trans- 
jordan pottery forms has been considerably en- 
riched by the contents of two tombs at ‘Amman 
published by LankesterR Harpine in QDAP. 
xi, 1944, pp. 67-74. The most interesting forms 
are discussed by E. HENscHEL-Simon in itbid., 
pp. 75-80. These include five tripod cups, a lamp 
with the rim pinched across the middle, a stepped 
bowl, a pottery lantern (the first pre-Roman lan- 
tern to be found in Palestine or Transjordan), a 
pottery horse and rider, a bull rhyton of probable 


Cypriote origin, some “red slip” jugs, probably of 
eighth century Cypriote origin, and no less than 
eleven handleless pointed bottles which seem to 
be connected with the bulk of the contents, which 
are Iron Age ul, rather than with two intrusive 
Hellenistic lagynoi (see the discussion of these 
bottles, pp. 75-77). Decoration in black and white 
is fairly common, while the “crowstep” motif 
which appears later in Nabataean architecture 
appears twice here as a decorative design. 

Seals from Transjordan.—One of the ‘Amman 
tombs, the pottery of which is discussed in a sepa- 
rate article, yielded an ivory seal in the form of a 
small cylinder with an (assumed) loop at one end 
and an inscription on the base of the other end. 
G. R. Driver says the script is similar to that 
found on Hebrew seals of the eighth century. He 
reads U'lti* or U'ly3*. The script of another seal 
purchased at Petra is regarded by him as lying 
between that of the Moabite Stone and the Téma 
Inscription. He reads: “‘belonging to Bé-‘éer- él 
son of ‘Abdi-ba‘al” (QDAP. xi, 1944, pp. 81-82). 


IRAN 


Nishapur.—Cuarves K. WILKINSON discusses. 
in BMMA. uns. ii, 1944, pp. 282-291 (11 figs.) 
Heating and Cooking in Nishapur. Beginning with 
a statement of the frequent discovery, in excava- 
tions, of objects and utensils the function of which 
is uncertain, he endeavors to bring into line, by 


comparison with later practice, certain of such 
objects. He cites the work of Ibn Battuta, the 
great Moroccan traveller of the early fourteenth 
century, who states that in his time the use of 
charcoal in Persia was unknown. This is not true, 
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as it is not only used intensively there today, 
but evidence shows it to have been used in Nisha- 
pur in the ninth and tenth centuries. He then 
quotes the account of Sir John Chardin, who lived 
in Persia in the seventeenth century, and who de- 
scribes the fireplaces used in his day. At Nishapur 
many inner rooms were furnished with a central 
hearth enclosed by a rectangular plaster frame 
raised slightly above the level of the floor. Into 
the center of the hearth a jar, or stone pot. was 
sunk as a brazier to hold the coals, while about 
two feet away was an orifice connected by a pipe 
with the bottom of the pot, to supply a draught. 
These fireplaces were not primarily used for cook - 
ing, as kitchens were also discovered, supplied 
with ovens, or crude stoves for wood or charcoal. 
In these fire-pots, charcoal was often found. To 
make the heating efficient, a table was placed close 
to the fire, and covered with rugs, with which the 
occupants covered themselves, sitting on the 
table and keeping themselves very warm. This 
method is still used. but curiously enough it has 
not as yet been found represented on Persian 
paintings. Some cooking was undoubtedly done 
over these sunken fireplaces, but at Nishapur 
no portable metal braziers were found. A fine 
brazier of the thirteenth century, in the Moore 
Collection in the Metropolitan Museum, is pub- 
lished, to show the uses to which such an object 
was put. This example is fitted with hooks for 
holding a spit. Stone statuettes of animals, found 
at Nishapur, with V-shaped notches in the middle 
of their backs, are believed to be supports for 
spits, and were stood in pairs on the plaster 
hearths, on each side of the fire-pot. Most of the 
cooking, however, was done in the kitchens, on 
open fires of wood or other fuel. Cooking vessels 
of different shapes were found in such rooms, 
many of which were of stone, the others of pottery 
or metal. Similar utensils are still used, but at 
Nishapur these utensils were of far superior work- 
manship to the present-day examples. For making 
bread, which was unleavened and baked in thin 
disks, the Museum’s expedition found, at the 
Sasanian-Islamic site of Kasr-i-Abu Nasr, stone 
and pottery three-legged tables for rolling out 
dough. These utensils, likewise, are still used in 
Persia, but they do not seem to have been used 
at Nishapur. 
GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Dodecanese. —The Dodecanesian National 

Council of New York publishes a pamphlet on 
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these islands by Davip M. Rosrnson (80 pp., 20 
figs.). Each island is described, together with its 
history and antiquities. Especial attention is 
given to Rhodes, which takes up about one half 
of the pamphlet, as the most important of the 
grqup, but there are good accounts of Cos and 
Patmos, and the other islands are given adequate 
treatment. The pamphlet is preceded by a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. 


SCULPTURE 


The Golden Nikai of Athena.— Dorotny Burr 
Tuompson in Hesperia xiii, 1944, pp. 173-209. 
examines the evidence for the Nikai dedicated by 
Pericles and his successors on the Acropolis. 
They were dedicated for the purpose of fortifying 
the state by great reserve funds, which could on 
occasion and in emergency be converted from 
golden statues into money. The first mention ex- 
tant of the golden Nikai occurs in a decree of 434 
B.c., and their subsequent history can be traced 
in various inscriptions down to the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. The records of the golden 
Nikai are unique in being the only surviving de- 
scriptions of ancient statues written by contem- 
poraries of their sculptors. Mrs. Thompson lists 
in tabular form the Nikai discussed and the evi- 
dence attesting them. Presumably they celebrated 
Athenian victories. The amount of gold assigned 
to the construction of a Nike evidently was in- 
tended to be two talents. In general the figures 
fall into three groups: those dedicated before 425 
B.c., those dedicated after 425 B.c., and one dedi- 
cated in the early fourth century. The appearance 
of the earlier group can only be surmised from the 
type popular at the period. The Nikai probably 
floated quietly forward in frontal pose, extending 
an open wreath or fillet or holding naval emblems 
in one or possibly two hands. The number of Nikai 
mentioned in fifth-century inscriptions reaches 
a possible maximum total of twelve. Obviously 
a Nike cannot be recognized unless sufficient 
details of her appearance are preserved, and con- 
sequently Nikai may reappear in inscriptions, 
but certainly a minimum of eight Nikai were ex- 
tant before the crisis of 406/5 B.c. In the latter 
part of the fourth century several, if not all, of 
the original Nikai were recovered with gold, per- 
haps by Alexander, but they were soon to lose it 
at the hands of the tyrant Lachares. Mrs. Thomp- 
son lists in her careful descriptions of the Nikai 
their several parts and ornaments mentioned in 
the inscriptions, where they are usually grouped 


together at the head of the treasury lists. The 
Nikai could be dismantled part by part as need 
arose.. The last Nike on JG. i?, 369 is the work of 
the sculptor Timodemos, possibly to be identified 
with a gem-cutter of the same name. 

Loot of Art Treasures from Florence. —The 
London Times for October 6, 1944, gives an item- 
ized list of the more important works of art stolen 
by the Nazis from Florentine galleries and muse- 
ums. Between 450 and 500 paintings and statues 
are known to have been removed by them, ostensi- 
bly “for safe keeping.” Among the sculptures 
missing is the Medici Venus. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Greek Inscriptions.—Brnsamin D. Menrirr 
publishes in Hesperia xiii, 1944, pp. 210-266, nine- 
teen inscriptions and two corrections on inscrip- 
tions already published in Hesperia iii, 1934. These 
inscriptions include in order of publication no. 1, 
an early grave monument of the late sixth century 
in Pentelic marble, a funeral pillar with a vertical 
inscription. No. 2 consists of two fragments of 
Pentelic marble, part of an inscription, now pub- 
lished in IG. ii 2, 55. The lettering is Ionic, in 
stoichedon pattern, dating about 428/7 B.c. The 
text records an oath sworn to by the Aphytians 
vis-a-vis the Athenians and the colonists in 
Poteidaia. The siege of Poteidaia by the Athenians 
lasted from the summer of 432 to the winter of 
430/29. After the capitulation the Athenians 
sent colonists there and the present decree, setting 
up a modus vivendi for the colonists with the 
neighboring Aphytis, was probably arrived at in 
the autumn of 428 B.c. The Athenians, as the 
present text shows, made Aphytis a focal point in 
the administration of their empire, and modelled 
their accommodations to Aphytis on the pattern 
of those previously made at Methone. The decree 
deals with such matters as the importation of 
grain into Aphytis, the payment of tribute per- 
mitted by the Athenians, that is, of the quota 
due only to the goddess Athena, comparable to the 
arrangement enjoyed by Methone. In the previ- 
ously published part of the inscription is a frag- 
ment with sculptured decoration, the figure of a 
seated woman, in low relief, holding a libation cup 
in her right hand, and representing a pictorial 
record of the consummation of the decree, prob- 
ably the city or people of Aphytis itself, perhaps 
personified as the Aphytian Tyche. No. 3 embodies 
the usual formal provisions for a grant of Athenian 
citizenship to Aristomenes. No. 4, a fragment of a 
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choregic monument, is similar to JG. ii?, 3027. 
No. 5, dated ca. 321 B.c., is a decree of the orator 
Demeas, son of the notorious Demades. both of 
whom were killed by Kassandros in 319 B.c.; no. 
6, a decree of Demades, 320/319 B.c., son of the 
famous Demeas; no. 7, an inscription in praise of 
Mikalion comparable in lettering to /G. ii 2, 557; 
no. 8 a decree of ca. 300 B.c., honoring the sito- 
phylakes of the city of Athens, a board of six men 
and their secretary, whose function was to arrange 
the fair distribution of grain and reasonable price 
control of commodities as described by Aristotle. 
No. 9 deals with the right of asylum at Smyrna and 
in the sanctuary of Aphrodite Stratonikis about 
246 B.c. No. 10 contains Athenian praise of the 
Ephesians ca. 200 B.c., in an inscription containing 
the formula of resolution and the granting of a 
crown. No. 11 contains a Delian inventory of ca. 
166 B.c., a fragment to be added to three already 
published in Hesperia iii, 1934, no. 39. No. 12 isa 
supplement to three fragments of a decree honor- 
ing the prytaneis of Kekropis, published by Dow 
in Hesperia, Supplement I, 1937, pp. 156-158, n. 
89. Nos. 13, 18, and 19 are pieces from grave 
monuments; no. 14 is a fragmentary sculptured 
relief of a figure seated on a chair, facing right, 
with a foot resting upon a stool, presumably part 
of a funeral stele. No. 15 is a dedication of Roman 
date, 49/48 B.c., containing the name of Demo- 
chares, the archon. No. 16, like IG. ii 2, 2324, is a 
dedication to the emperor Hadrian ca. 132 a.p. 
No. 17, ca. 150 a.p., is part of an inscribed herm. 


ROMAN BRITAIN 


Roman London.—The London Times for Sep- 
tember 9, 1944, prints a long article (with map) in 
which some of the discoveries through enemy 
bomb attacks are described. Nothing accurate is 
known of London before the invasion of Claudius 
in 43 a.p., and there is another gap in its history 
between 410 and 600; but in the intervening period 
““we are on firm ground — the Roman period pre- 
sents us with solid facts.” Of these, the most solid 
is the Wall, which can be plainly traced from the 
Thames, near the Tower, to Ludgate on the East, 
while on the West it joined the Thames at the 
mouth of the Fleet River. New views of the Wall 
have been provided by air raids, near Cripple- 
gate, and belong to the most impressive remains 
still above ground. One of these views is just north 
of Tower Hill — before December, 1940 a house 
stood directly above it. It is thought to be pre- 
served to its original height. Another piece, dis- 


covered by enemy action is back of the Crescent, 
and it, too, had been concealed by a house. The 
west side of this part of the Wall is preserved to 
its original height, and has a sentinel’s walk and 
protecting breastwork. It stands 20 ft. above 
present ground level, but the ancient level was 15 
ft. deeper. Mention is also made of other frag- 
ments previously discovered, containing an in- 
scription which takes us back to at least 61 A.p., 
when there was yet no Wall. This inscription 
was on a memorial monument to a certain Gaius 
Julius Alpinus Classicianus, set up by his “uxor 
infelix,” Julia Pacata. This man is mentioned by 
Tacitus as Procurator at the time of Boadicea’s 
rebellion—his wife’s father also is named by 
Tacitus.—ILN. for Sept. 16, 1944, p. 332, pub- 
lishes a page of photographs of these new dis- 
coveries, together with a drawing of a recon- 
struction of Roman London, showing the line of 


the Wall. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Man and Angel. — Under this title, Frits Lver, 
in GBA. ser. vi, xxv, 1944, pp. 265-282 (22 figs.) 
takes up the study of the representation of angels 
in Christian art. Commenting on the fact that the 
first thing that the average person thinks of in 
connection with angels is wings, he shows by illus- 
trations that the earliest representations of angels , 
in the catacombs, tombs, and early mosaics, in 
Rome at least, are wingless. The feminine type, 
so common in art from Fra Angelico down, was 
originally very strongly masculine, and was thus 
a continuation of the oldest Jewish tradition. (To 
the Jews, the cherubim seem to have been winged 
human-faced animals, “an intermediate form be- 
tween the wingless sphinx of the Egyptians and 
the winged bull of Assyria and Babylonia,” while 
the seraphim were serpent-like winged figures). 
The scene of Joshua and the angel in the mosaic in 
Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome (dated 432-440) 
shows the angel wingless, but as early as the eighth 
century, a miniaturist in a MS. in the Vatican 
gives him wings in portraying this same scene. 
In a sarcophagus of the late fourth century at 
Ferno, wingless angels appear in connection with 
scenes from the life of St. Peter. The so-called 
“Dogmatic Sarcophagus” in the Lateran, also of 
the fourth century, is discussed. Here angels are 
small fourth- 
century ivory in Munich, of the Holy Women 


represented as bearded men. A 


before the tomb of Christ. likewise shows the angel 
guardian as a wingless young man in a white 
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garment. Winged figures were, however, retained 
for purely decorative purposes. A fine Christian 
sarcophagus of the fourth century, discovered in 
Istanbul in 1933, shows two beautiful winged 
figures supporting the monogram of Christ, but 
these figures have no true angelic significance. 
Nevertheless they are adopted by late Roman and 
early Byzantine artists, and in the fifth- and sixth- 
century mosaics at Ravenna they are very ob- 
vious. Thus in the ceiling of the archbishop’s 
chapel, St. Matthew is represented as a young 
man with wings, but the attendant angels are 
wingless. Gradually all winged figures begin to be 
taken for angels. In a mosaic, again from Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, representing the Annunciation, 
all the angels are winged — this mosaic is usually 
dated in the same period with that cited above, 
i.e., 432-440. Another Annunciation, on a Caro- 
lingian ivory in Berlin, gives the angel as wingless. 
In the late fifteenth century a pair of Flemish 
tapestries in Madrid, one of the Archangel Gabriel 
entrusted with the Annunciation and the other 
of the delivery of the message to the Virgin, both 
show the angel without wings, and dressed as a 
messenger. In the case of representations of Jacob 
wrestling with the Angel, immortalized on canvas 
by Rembrandt and Delacroix, both of whom give 
the angel wings, we find that in one of the earliest 
instances, the Vienna Genesis of the sixth century, 
the angel is represented as a human being without 
wings. But in this same MS., angels in their 
capacity as messengers are depicted with wings, 
showing that the wings were intentionally omitted 
in the Jacob story. As early as the ninth century, 
however, the angel was winged, and he so appears 
in the twelfth-century mosaic of the subject in 
the Palatine Chapel in Palermo. 

Alleged Portrait of Heraclius.—In Byzantion 
Xvi, I, 1942-1943, pp. 162-164, Orro Kurz re- 
interprets a portrait which appears in Ms. I B 18 
of the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples, a frag- 
mentary copy of a Coptic version of the Book of 
Job and the first three chapters of the Book of 
Proverbs. On the last foho of the Book of Job ap- 
pears a pen drawing of a standing male and three 
female figures, the former crowned and nimbed 
and one of the latter also crowned; all four are 
richly clad and bejewelled. The date of the manu- 
script is not under discussion, since it is generally 
ascribed to the seventh century, but opinions differ 
as to the subject of its illustration. Originally in- 
terpreted as a representation of Job and his daugh- 
ters, it was later pointed out by Ainalov that, since 


the drawing had no connection with the story of 
Job as told in the Bible, it was probably the por- 
trait of an imperial family, similar in type to the 
mosaics of San Vitale. Advancing from this point, 
Delbrueck proceeded to identify the male figure 
as the Emperor Heraclius, accompanied by the 
Empress Martina, his sister Epiphania the Elder 
and his daughter Eudoxia, thus dating the minia- 
ture around 620. Although this interpretation has 
been generally accepted, it does not explain the 
appearance of the imperial family in the middle of 
a Coptic manuscript between the Book of Job 
and the Book of Proverbs. Kurz therefore offers the 
following solution. 

Job in royal garments has no place in his story 
as told by the familiar versions of the Bible. The 
Coptic text, at the end of which the problematic 
drawing appears, is, however, a rendering of the 
Septuagint, and here the final chapter—found 
neither in the Hebrew original, in the Vulgate, nor 
in any European version—declares that Job’s 
name was originally Jobab and identifies him with 
Jobab, King of Edom. Thus the meaning of the 
drawing as illustration of the text becomes clear. 
It does not show Job the pious sufferer, but Job- 
Jobab, King of Edom, with his three daughters, 
Hemera, Kasia and Amalthaeas at his side. 

Samson and the Lion.—In GBA. ser. vi, xxv, 
1944, pp. 257-264 (13 figs.) WoLrGanG Born pub- 
lishes a°carved oak panel from a door at Annis- 
field Castle, the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland in Edinburgh. 


Dumfries, now in 
It bears, beside the Charteris arms, a relief of a 
bearded man rending the jaws of a lion. The 
technique is archaic, with flat, conventionalized 
forms. This theme is familiar in every period of 
art. It appears in Mesopotamia on seal cylinders 
. 3000 B.c. In Iran it is found 
at the turn of the second millennium B.c., and in 


and elsewhere from cz 


the Achaemenid period is represented by a re- 
lief from Persepolis (illustrated) and continues 
through the Parthian and Sasanian periods (a 
silver plate in Leningrad is illustrated). Close in 
resemblance to the Scottish relief is an Asiatic silk 
in the Sens Cathedral Treasury. In Greece, the 
strangling of the Nemean Lion by Herakles is 
familiar to all. With the spread of Christianity, 
the lion slayer becomes either David or Samson. 
(For David, see [.Sam. xxxiv, 37; for Samson, 
Judges xiv). David is shown on a Byzantine silver 
plate in the Metropolitan Museum. For Samson, 
we often find a design of mixed Hellenistic and 


Sasanian character, posed like Mithras and the 


Bull, or Herakles and the Keryneian stag. Only 
Samson is at first represented as rending the lion’s 
jaws. This motif appears in Romanesque sculp- 
tures and Gothic carvings and woodcuts. In the 
Renaissance it loses its religious significance and 
reverts to Herakles and the Nemean Lion. The 
early Christian theme of David and the Lion was 
introduced into Ireland from illustrated psalters, 
and from Ireland it spread to Scotland. The in- 
fluence of the Near East on early Irish art is note- 
worthy. A relief from a sarcophagus in the Cathe- 
dral Museum at St. Andrews, Fife, dating ca. 
1000 A.p., shows a mounted figure in combat with 
a lion, which is attacking a flock of sheep. The pro- 
totypes for this scene are definitely Oriental. At 
the right of the scene, David (identified by a lamb 
beside him) is rending the jaws of a lion. The 
figure on the door panel is Samson, identified by 
his long hair, and the absence of any of the at- 
tributes of David. “In any case, the ultimate 
Oriental origins are unmistakable.” That these 
influences persisted to late times, is proven by 
incised details on a Scottish harp, dated in the 
fifteenth century, and by an Iranian pattern on a 
powder-horn, dated in 1678, both in the same 
Museum in Edinburgh. 

Mediaeval Athens.—An interesting and _in- 
formative article by KENNETH M. SeEtTon, en- 
titled Athens in the Later Twelfth Century, appears 
in Speculum xix, 1944, pp. 179-207. After pointing 
out that the history of Athens in the earlier Mid- 
dle Ages must be put together from occasional 
references in the Greek chroniclers. from some 
inscriptions of disputed value, and from lead seals 
and the like, the author proceeds to a study of the 
social, economic and cultural history of the city 
on the basis of the fairly copious writings of 
Michael Acominatus, who served as Archbishop 
of Athens, probably from 1175 until the occupa- 
tion of the city by the Franks early in 1205. His 
life in Athens became “‘a constant struggle of right 
against wrong, of virtue against vice,” and his 
many petitions, sermons, and letters to those in 
high places, seeking relief from present evils and 
redress for past injustices, stand as a lasting memo- 
rial of his burning love for Athens and his coura- 
geous devotion to the Athenians both during his 
term of office and after his expulsion from the city. 

We are fortunate enough to possess the first 
sermon which he preached to his flock in the 
Parthenon shortly after his arrival, an eloquent 
discourse packed with learned allusions to its 
former glory and bright with hopes for the future 
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But in the days which followed he completely lost 
the few illusions he had cherished concerning his 
parishioners. The Athenians had become a bar- 
barian horde, they no longer had any desire to 
search for wisdom, and Michael generally laments 
the decline of the land as well as the people, who, 
he declares, are oppressed by a swarm of lesser 
officials. One of the most constant and character- 
istic features of the social and military life of 
twelfth-century Attica, moreover, was piracy, 
which the imperial government was unable to 
suppress; the islands of Salamis, Aegina and 
Makronesi were pirate strongholds, and Michael's 
writings abound in references to pirates. He com- 
plains, too, that the Athenians were weighed 
down with a load of taxation two or three times 
heavier than that upon neighboring districts, that 
the governor (then apparently resident in Thebes) 
was high-handed and abusive, and that Attics 
itself was being ruined. And yet, despite her 
pirates and governors, and despite Acominatus’ 
statements to the contrary, Athens was still a city 
of some importance in the later twelfth century 
since it was included in Byzantine commercial 
agreements with the Venetians in 1148, 1187, and 
1199. Although silk seems to have been woven in 
Athens in the very late Empire, there is no evi- 
dence that Athenians of the later twelfth century 
were engaged in this highly lucrative occupation. 
The city, however, did some manufacturing, but 
probably only of a domestic character, and the 
soil of Attica was not as fertile as it had been in 
antiquity or as it is in modern times. Honey still 
came from Hymettus and the vine and olive flour- 
ished, but the wine was not good, seeming, says 
Acominatus, “to be pressed from resinous pines 
rather than from clusters of grapes,” obviously 
the “‘krasi retsinato”’ so popular in Greece today. 
The production of wheat was generally inadequate, 
and in the time of Michael the city suffered a 
grievous famine. 

By a decree of Theodosius II, dated November 
14, 435, all pagan shrines and temples had been 
ordered closed, and it was probably not long after 
this, and certainly before Justinian’s time, that 
the Parthenon and Erechtheum were converted 
into Christian churches. The former, rededicated 
to the Virgin Mother of God (Theotokos Athenio- 
tissa), became the cathedral of Athens, and many 
pilgrims visited the city in the Middle Ages to 
worship at this famous shrine. But Athens pos- 
sessed other fine churches, the most notable, after 
the Parthenon and Erechtheum, being the The- 
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seum, which Acominatus knew as the Church of 
St. George in the Cerameicus. There were also in 
the twelfth century the little Kapnikarea, founded 
by a certain Kapnikares, the Panagia Gorgopico 
with its curious reliefs, and the Church of St. 
Theodore, which had been built a century and a 
quarter before Michael’s arrival. Outside the city 
stood the shrine of the Athenian Martyr Leonidas, 
and scattered throughout Attica were a score of 
abbeys and monasteries, chief among them the 
abbey of Kaisariane, the monastery of St. John 
the Hunter, apparently restored in Acominatus’ 
own day, and the well known monastery of 
Daphni. All of these establishments were fitted 
into attractive settings where the Greek monks 
could indulge their superior capacity for living. 
In converting the Parthenon into a Christian 
church certain changes were necessitated by the 
basic structural difference between the church and 
the Greek temple, and these alterations are sum- 
marized by Setton on the basis of Michaelis’ 
study. He also discusses its decorations in fresco 
and mosaic and notes that Acominatus “further 
beautified it, provided new vessels and furniture, 
increased its property in land and in flocks and 
herds, and augmented the number of the clergy.” 
When, like the Parthenon, the Erechtheum was 
converted into a church, perhaps dedicated to the 
Savior, its orientation was reversed and drastic 
changes made in its interior. It is assumed that the 
little temple of Athena Nike served as a chapel in 
the Middle Ages, although nothing is known of it. 
From the time of Justinian the Propylaea con- 
stituted the fortress of the Acropolis and was also 
used as a residence, apparently as the house of the 
archbishop; Acominatus probably lived there, 
but his quarters must have been cramped if the 
front and back porticos remained open to afford 
public access to the Acropolis itself. As to the con- 
dition of the lower town and its famous buildings 
in the twelfth century we know comparatively 
little. Acominatus complains that Athens had lost 
the very form and appearance of a city, her walls 
stripped and demolished, the houses of her people 
razed to the ground and their very sites under 
cultivation; he could find no trace of the Heliaea, 
the Peripatos or the Lyceum, and declares that in 
the meager remains of the Stoa Poikile sheep were 
grazing, while the Agora itself had become a pas- 
ture. He seems to have known very little about 
the famous buildings of the Agora, except for the 
Poikile, although in his time considerable remains 
of the others may still have appeared above 


ground. We search in vain in his extant works for 
mention of the most famous and impressive struc- 
tures. He never refers to the ancient city gates, to 
the Stoa of Hadrian (unless this is what he takes 
to be the Poikile), to the Tower of the Winds, the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus, the Theatre of Diony- 
sus, the Arch of Hadrian, the Olympieum, the 
Philopappus monument, the Stadium, or the 
aqueduct of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; and we 
learn nothing from him of the remains of the 
Academy. The choregic monument of Lysicrates 
he calls “‘the lantern of Demosthenes,” the first 
known mention of the monument by this name. 

Although Michael Acominatus stood out for 
about a quarter of a century as the brave pro- 
tector of the Athenians, he had finally to suceumb 
to the vastly superior forces of the Fourth Crusade 
under Boniface of Montferrat. With the Latin 
occupation of Athens the beautiful church of the 
Panagia, the ancient Parthenon, was plundered, 
and Michael’s fine library was carelessly scat- 
tered by its new possessors. He himself wandered 
through northeastern Greece for almost a year, 
settling finally on the island of Ceos where, like 
Adam cast out of Eden, as he puts it, he looked 
with longing across the waters of the Saronic Gulf 
to the shores of Attica. He spent the last sixteen 
years of his life at Ceos, returning to Athens in 
1215 for one brief and perilous visit. He died about 
1220 and was buried at the monastery of John 
the Baptist on Ceos. 

In the Comnenian Renaissance of learning and 
literature Athens played no part, although her 
name was revered by classical scholars of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Cosmas of Ae- 
gina, who became Patriarch of Constantinople in 
1146, and Bardanes, later Archbishop of Corcyra, 
both bore the surname Atticus as an appellative 
of distinction, and in Michael’s own day an 
Athenian, John, became Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica. A few fine manuscripts, moreover, bear 
witness to having been copied in twelfth-century 
Athens. But the clergy of Athens, according to 
Michael, were an evil lot, and the ignorance of 
the Athenians staggered their archbishop. Never- 
theless, his chief love remained Athens, despite 
his lament that time had sunk her beauties “in the 
depths of oblivion” and that her very name would 
have perished from the memory of man, had not 
its continued existence been secured by the valiant 
deeds of the past and by her famous landmarks. 
The Acropolis, the Areopagus, Hymettus and Pi- 
raeus, like some unalterable works of nature, stood 


secure, ““beyond the envy and destruction of 
time.” 

Illumination in Constantinople.— Kurt Werrz- 
MANN contributes to GBA. ser. vi, xxv, 1944, pp. 
193-214 (14 figs.), a study of Byzantine book il- 
lumination at the time of the Latin conquest of 
1204, and thereafter. He takes issue with Konda- 
koff, who considers illumination of this period to 
be “degenerate” and that even after the return 
of the Palaeologi in 1261 it “‘never recuperated 
from its breakdown.” This theory, advanced in 
1886-1891, has been followed by most Byzantin- 
ists. The first break with it was made by Alpakoff 
in 1930, who, in comparing Palaeologan illumina- 
tions with Russian icon-painting, showed the 
formative elements of late Byzantine art, and 
proved that certain manuscripts of the four- 
teenth century had been dated by Kondakoff 
several centuries too early. But even these de- 
fenders of the Palaeologan school had nothing 
good to say for the work produced in the Latin 
conquest, and characteristic statements of schol- 
ars about this period are quoted. Nevertheless, 
the most profound infiltration of the Byzantine 
style into the West occurred at precisely this 
period, particularly in Germany. Previously it 
had been supposed that this was due to the 
arrival in Europe of the spoils from Constanti- 
nople after its capture in 1204. This theory, 
however, is open to serious objection. A most im- 
portant manuscript in this connection is a sketch- 
book at Wolfenbiittel (cod. 61.2) which has on 
twelve leaves figures and scenes from the New 
Testament, correctly dated between 1230 and 
1240. The archetypes for these sketches are identi- 
fied by the author with two Evangelists in a 
Greek Gospel (cod. 118) in the National Library 
at Athens. From this we learn two facts: (1) that 
the connection between Western painting and 
Byzantine illumination is closer than has been 
supposed, and (2) that the Athens codex cannot 
be far removed in date from the Wolfenbiittel 
sketches, and a date for it in the first part of the 
thirteenth century is most probable, although it 
has hitherto been dated as early as the eleventh, 
and as late as the fourteenth. But the Athens 
Gospel is no isolated document, as many manu- 
scripts exist which are stylistically related to it. 
Most closely connected is a Gospel now at Prince- 
ton, formerly in the Athos library of Andreaskiti, 
where the Luke is almost identical with the Mark 
at Athens. To this manuscript, too, a widely 
divergent list of dates has been given, but the 
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author agrees with Friend in assigning it to the 
thirteenth century. With this comes also a Gospel 
of the Athos monastery Iviron, where the Mark 
is identical with the Princeton Mark, and the John 
with the Princeton Matthew. One might almost 
say that these two Gospels were illuminated by 
the same hand. The Iviron Matthew is also iden- 
tical with the Athens John. Furthermore, the 
Iviron Gospel has some thirty illustrations from 
the Life of Christ — one of these is illustrated, and 
is contemporary in style with the portraits of the 
Evangelists, ““thus proving the existence of nar- 
rative cycles of the New Testament in the thir- 
teenth century.” Both in the Athens and the 
Iviron Gospels some Latin inscriptions are found. 
The Iviron codex is usually dated in the twelfth 
century, but the thirteenth is more probable. 
Iviron brings with it a Gospel in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (cod. gr. 54). Here again the figure of 
Mark shows strong resemblance to those in 
Princeton and Iviron, and it looks very much as 
if the Paris manuscript were copied directly from 
Iviron by an inferior artist. Furthermore, in this 
case the entire text is bilingual, with the Greek 
on the left and the Latin on the right. Weitzmann 
dates this during the period of the Latin empire. 
Now the question arises, what was the earlier 
phase from which these Gospels came? The an- 
swer may be found in another Gospel in the 
Athos monastery Philotheou (cod. 5). The finest 
illumination, that of Mark, is the prototype of 
Princeton, Iviron and Paris. Returning to the 
Wolfenbiittel sketchbook, there was a short 
earlier phase in Europe, where soft folds of dra- 
pery were used instead of the hard and broken 
type—the outstanding example is the Ingebourg 
Psalter in Chantilly (cod. lat. 1695) and the 
school that produced it (beginning of the thir- 
teenth century) may have been dependent on 
Byzantine models like the Philotheou Gospel. 
Another example is in the Vatican (cod. gr. 1208) 
where the Luke resembles the Mark of Philo- 
theou. The model of the Vatican manuscript was 
probably of the tenth century Macedonian renais- 
sance, but it itself is probably of the thirteenth. 
Of scenes other than New Testament, one of the 
most extensive miniature cycles in Byzantine 
illumination is contained in the Octateuch. To 
the same period as the preceding Gospels can be 
ascribed that in the Athos monastery Vatopedi 
(cod. 602) of which only the books from Leviticus 
to Ruth are preserved. A comparison with some 
of the scenes in the Octateuchs of Smyrna and 
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Istanbul, known to belong in the twelfth century, 
shows a later date, and details of drapery are 
similar to the Athens and Princeton Gospels. The 
writer therefore dates it in the thirteenth century, 
wherein he differs from most scholars. Another 
Old Testament manuscript which the writer 
places in this group is a Psalter in the Vatican 
(cod. Barber. gr. 285) recently published by De 
Wald, who had dated it in the late tenth century. 
Weitzmann then discusses the monumental paint- 
ings of Byzantine art of the thirteenth century, 
as found in Serbia at Nerez, Milesevo, etc., to see 
if they throw light on the illuminations. It has 
been proven that many of these frescoes, formerly 
considered Palaeologan, must be dated earlier, 
and reflect the period of the last Comnenes. The 
manuscripts discussed above belong to the same 
artistic movement. Unfortunately, however, the 
dated manuscripts of this period do not seem to 
have been produced in Constantinople. But a 
clearer contradistinction can be made between 
the manuscripts studied above and dated ex- 
amples of the end of the thirteenth and the four- 
teenth centuries. Two examples are illustrated, 
both of Mark, one in the Athos monastery Pan- 
tokrator (cod. 47), written in 1301, the other also 
at Athos (Vatopedi 938), written in 1304. Both 
show a distinct deterioration from the earlier 
group. The study, therefore, reveals the existence 
of good illumination in the Latin period, which 
made its influence felt in Europe. 

Gospels of Bert’ay.—A hitherto unpublished 
manuscript deposited in the library of Andover- 
Newton Theological School is discussed at con- 
siderable length by R. P. Buake and Srirarpie 
Der NErSESSIAN in Byzantion xvi, 1, 1942-1943, 
pp. 226-285. The manuscript contains the four 
Gospels written on parchment in asom#’avruli 
(capital) characters, preceded by miniatures of 
the four evangelists and three folia with canon 
arches. Fols. 1-5 appear not to have formed part 
of the original codex, as they are excluded from 
the quaternion count. The book was written 
probably in the tenth century in the monastery 
of Bert’ay, for the existence of which we have no 
other evidence. The first part of the article in 
Byzantion is concerned with matters of palaeog- 
raphy, translation, text criticism, etc., while the 
second is devoted to a study of the miniatures. 

The portraits, framed by a plain red band, 
show the evangelists standing in pairs on a dull 
green ground, turned slightly towards one another 
and holding the closed book of the gospels in their 


left hands. Matthew rests his right hand on the 
book, the other three are blessing. The upper 
part of the background, down to the shoulders of 
the evangelists, is ultramarine and bears their 
names in white capitals, and each name is again 
written in a miniscule of late date on the gold 
nimbus. From the shoulders of the evangelists to 
the hem of their garments the background is in a 
heavier layer of indigo blue, repainted over the 
original ultramarine. The style of the portraits, 
painted at the same time as the canon tables, 
suggests the tenth century, as does also the ico- 
nography; the repainting may have been done at 
any time after the fourteenth century. Armenian 
and Georgian painting, being very conservative, 
retained the earlier method of representing the 
evangelists in pairs and turned slightly towards 
one another, and a second conservative trait of 
the Bert’ay Gospel appears in the portrayal of 
John as young and beardless. 

The canon tables are inscribed under decora- 
tive arcades formed by a large round arch on two 
columns. In some cases an architrave forms the 
base of the lunette, in others smaller arches are 
enclosed by the main embracing arch. In the 
former, the rectangular space limited by the 
columns, the architrave and the base band may be 
divided into as many pericope-columns as needed; 
in the latter, the pericope-columns correspond to 
the number of smaller arches. These irregulari- 
ties, in addition to the crowded aspect of the last 
two pages, clearly indicate that the distribution 
of the canon tables does not follow the plan de- 
vised by the person who painted the canon arches. 
The present arrangement is unusual also in other 
ways; e.g., the number of pages must originally 
have been nine, although Byzantine and Ar- 
menian manuscripts of the period devote either 
seven or eight pages to the canon tables. A ten- 
page type appears about the middle of the tenth 
century and is generally adopted from the eleventh 
century onward. The arcades have a fine monu- 
mental aspect; their columns, which simulate 
marble or porphyry, are of uniform width as in 
the Greek manuscripts instead of tapering slightly 
as in Armenian examples. The architectural effect 
is maintained also in the pages with smaller in- 
scribed arches, the half-dome which seems to rest 
on the latter recalling the exedrae in churches 
such as San Vitale. Structural logic, however, is 
not consistently maintained, since thin lines in- 
stead of columns appear beneath the smaller 
arches and the embracing arches do not rest 


squarely on their supporting capitals. Outside 
actual works of architecture, the closest analogies 
to the structures of the Bert’ay canon tables are 
offered by the mosaics of the church of St. George 
in Salonica and in those of the great mosque at 
Damascus. In the former, the exedrae with small 
arches supporting a half dome are exact replicas 
of the architectural form less ably rendered in the 
Bert’ay Gospel. Since, in the general evolution of 
decorative arcades, the monumental quality 
gradually declines, the imitation of exedrae can- 
not be considered as an innovation on the part 
of the tenth-century miniaturist. It is rather a 
unique survival of an early type. 

The decorative pages of the Bert’ay Gospel 
show an eclectic character, some motives highly 
conventionalized, others drawn with greater free- 
dom and naturalism than in most tenth century 
manuscripts. Yet these contradictory traits ap- 
pear side by side on the same page and cannot be 
attributed to different hands. Many signs point 
to a model which had retained, in part, the style 
and form of a late antique example. But despite 
the presence of motives which occur more fre- 
quently in monuments of an earlier date, the 
painted folios of the Bert’ay Gospel must be as- 
signed to the tenth century, because of the style 
of the evangelist portraits and the many similari- 
ties between the canon arcades and those of tenth- 
century manuscripts. It is difficult to indicate an 
exact date, but it seems probable that the deco- 
ration is contemporary with the copy of the text 
or only a little earlier than 941-988. The distant 
prototype was obviously a Greek work, but the 
immediate model of the Bert’ay Gospel must have 
been an Armenian manuscript. A study of his- 
torical circumstances plus the evidence of literary 
connections add weight to the conclusion reached 
through stylistic and iconographic analogies and 
give further reason to assume that the model of 
the Bert’ay Gospel may have been drawn from 
Armenia. Its illustration not only contributes to 
our knowledge of Georgian painting in the tenth 
century; it also opens a new chapter in the history 
of canon table decoration. Although it would be 
rash to attempt to assign a date or place of origin 
to the remote prototype which may be discerned 
through this manuscript, it is clear that several 
of the less common motives point to the eastern 
provinces rather than to Byzantium. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Destruction in Normandy.— The London Times 
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for July 19, 1944, in a report from the front, 
speaks of the efforts being made by the United 
Nations to protect and preserve historic and ar- 
tistic monuments and archives in Normandy. 
The thirteenth century church of Norrey-en- 
Bessin, a “‘miniature cathedral,’ which was ut- 
terly destroyed, is an exception. Captain Bancel 
La Farge of the United States Army, who is ad- 
viser to the British Second Army, is having in- 
ventories made of all documents and damaged 
buildings. It is thought that at Caen the four- 
teenth-century church of St. Pierre can be re- 
stored, also the Hotel d’Escoville, of which the 
original plans and measurements are preserved. 
The churches of St. Nicolas and Notre Dame de 
Gloriette are intact, as are the two abbeys built 
by William the Conqueror. The Hotel de Ville 
and the museums at Caen are ruined, but the 
rarest treasures were removed to a place of safety. 
The University library, however, with the ex- 
ception of the most valuable archives and the 
city records, is entirely destroyed. An editorial in 
the same number of the Times summarizes this 
report, and recalls England’s vital interest in the 
preservation of what may remain of her Norman 
past. 

Interpretation of Sculpture at Vézelay.—In The 
Art Bulletin 1944, pp. 141-151, ApoLF 
KATZENELLENBOGEN offers his interpretation of 


XXVI, 


the scene in the central tympanum in the narthex 
of the Abbey Church of Sainte-Madeleine at 
Vézelay. The author believes that the scene is 
not solely related to events on the day of Pente- 
cost, as Male has suggested, nor to the day of 
Ascension, Fabre’s theory, but rather, on the 
analogy of the scene in the tympanum of the 
western portal of the church at Anzy-le-Duc, is a 
telescoped representation of two events—‘“‘the 
Ascension of Christ is supplemented by the sculp- 
tural rendering of his predictions. . . . The rep- 
resentation of the ascending Christ who leaves 
His apostles and is received into a cloud is merged 
with the Mission of the Apostles and with the 
giving of complete and final power through the 
Holy Spirit in what may be called an encyclopedic 
representation of the Mission.” Three specific 
tasks, assigned by Christ to the Apostles, are 
represented on the tympanum: the power to save 
or condemn, the preaching of the gospel, and the 
power of healing and of driving out devils. “The 
Vézelay tympanum is a complete, encyclopedic 
Mission of the Apostles, in which these tasks and 
the bestowing of power to perform them are 
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merged. The content of the tympanum has its 
sources in the Acts and in the Gospels, in the 
prophecies of Isaiah and in Geographical writings 
of antiquity and of the Middle Ages which de- 
scribe the appearance of foreign and monstrous 
races.” The tympanum dates in the period be- 
tween the first and second crusades. The work of 
the Apostles had to be done over again. The 
Mission of the Apostles thus symbolizes the Mis- 
sion of the Crusaders on the church at Vézelay, 
where in 1146 St. Bernard preached the second 
crusade and in 1190 Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Philip Augustus started for the Third. Katzenel- 
lenbogen suggests that the scene may have been 
designed by Peter the Venerable, the abbot of 
Cluny and former prior of the Abbey of Vézelay, 
‘a great theologian who took a keen interest in the 
liberation of the Holy Land.” 

Falconry in the Middle Ages.—Wituiam H. 
ForsyTHu is led, by the recent gift to the Metro- 
politan Museum of two tapestries, to discuss, in 
BMMA. ns. ii, 1944, pp. 253-259 (4 figs.), this 
“noblest” of mediaeval sports, and to bring to- 
gether other examples in the possession of the 
Museum. An exhibition of hawking scenes was 
arranged at the Cloisters during the summer of 
1944. A long account of the sport is given, specify- 
ing the different birds employed, its universality 
throughout Europe, and the impetus it received 
from the Crusades, as falconry had been prac- 
tised in the Near East since the first millennium 
B.c. The two new tapestries represent, in the first, 
a gentleman and a lady, who holds a merlin on 
her wrist, while the gentleman dips a rod into a 
pool of water to entice the bird to bathe; in the 
other, a lady holding a smaller bird, perhaps a 
sparrow-hawk. It is known that falconry was 
extensively practised by ladies as well as men. 
These tapestries are dated by the costumes de- 
picted at ca. 1420-1435, and were probably woven 
at Arras. Two other later tapestries, showing 
hawking scenes, dating in the late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century, one, Flemish, from the 
Blumenthal collection, the other, Franco-Flem- 
ish, on loan to the Museum, are published for 
comparative purposes. A short bibliography con- 
cludes the article. 

Stained Glass.—Paun publishes, in 
Record Mus. Hist. Art, Princeton iii, 1944, pp. 8- 
15 (8 figs.), four pieces of mediaeval stained glass 
in Princeton. The first is identified as having been 
made in Chartres, and dated ca. 1280. It is from 
the top of a window, and is by the same hand that 


produced details in certain windows in Chartres 
Cathedral. The second and third pieces, which be- 
long together, are identified as German, and date 
around 1360. They form the tops of window lights, 
and could have been adjacent parts of a double, 
or side lights of a triple, window. These pieces 
have been badly restored. The fourth piece, South 
German of 1515 or thereabouts, is the top of a 
Gothic window with cusps. It was obviously made 
under the influence of Peter Hemme] of Andlau, 
who introduced the use of trees and branches in 
stained glass, which are found in this example. 

Limoges Reliquary.—The Museum of Historic 
Art at Princeton University has recently acquired 
a reliquary chest of Limoges champlevé enamel, 
which is published by W. FrepertcK STOHLMAN 
in Record Mus. Hist. Art, Princeton iii, 1944, pp. 
5-7 (8 figs.). This is a good example of Limoges 
work, and is decorated with episodes from the 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen, a subject not often 
found on these objects. It is established that the 
plaques on the front of the chest are the work of 
two different men, but were made for this particu- 
lar chest, as is proven by the assembly marks on 
the back, and points to the division of labor and 
large-scale production methods common in the 
enamel industry in the thirteenth century, to 
which period this example belongs. 

Miniatures from Lost Manuscript.— Four min- 
iatures from a collection of sixteen, formerly in a 
collection in England, are now in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. All are from the same manu- 
script. The examples in Boston are published by 
GrorG SWaARzENSKI in BMF4A. xlii, 1944, pp. 
28-33 (5 figs., including cover illustration). The 
whole collection has been published in Burl. Mag. 
Ixxxiv, 1944, p. 20 f., but the examples in Boston 
need additional comment. They represent The 
Annunciation to the Shepherds, The Betrayal, 
The Descent from the Cross, and The Entomb- 
ment. The set is typical of an early Book of Hours. 
They are French, and to be dated about 1400. 
The style is based on the development started 
during the Regency of Charles V around 1375, but 
are also connected with works made for Duc Jean 
de Barry, brother of Charles V, and may possibly 
have been made for him, though this cannot be 
proven. The artist Jacquemart de Hesdin is sug- 
gested as the directing figure in their composition, 
but the miniatures are evidently the work of dif- 
ferent hands, revealing the existence of a distinct 
atelier, the originality and inventiveness of which 


is striking. None of these miniatures repeats any 
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known composition from any other manuscript. 
Three artistic trends can be seen—(1) a cor- 
respondence in some cases with the “Great Book 
of Hours” known to come from the Hesdin 
atelier; (2) strong influence of Italian Trecento 
painting; (3) a link with the works of the Bou- 
cicaut Master. These three trends, and their com- 
bination with the Hesdin style, are a particular 
feature. A description of each miniature is given. 
Both in The Annunciation to the Shepherds, and 
in The Betrayal, strong Italian influence is no- 
table, especially in the latter, where a Florentine 
miniature, of the same subject, also in Boston, is 
published for purposes of comparison. Only in The 
Entombment, a rare subject, do we find this in- 
fluence superseded. The style of these and con- 
temporary miniatures is the source from which 
the van Eycks drew, and was the result of a great 
concentration of artists. 

Bulbous Dome in Gothic. — Pointing out that, 
up to the Gothic period, the bulbous dome was 
unknown in western and southern Europe, Wour- 
GANG Born discusses in Speculum xix, 1944, pp. 
208-221, its introduction and subsequent develop- 
ment. Cupolas of approximately onion-shaped 
form were first used in Venice as lanterns for the 
domes of St. Mark’s, rising above the towering 
wooden shells which mask the low brick domes 
(not ‘‘stone domes,” as Born declares) belonging 
to the original Byzantine fabric of the church. 
Although the date of the wooden shells and their 
bulbous lanterns is controversial, the author 
places their construction at the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. The peculiar bulbous form, he 
shows, originating first in the Near East in wooden 
architecture, was gradually adapted to more 
monumental expression in Eastern Europe, the 
finials of Egyptian and Syrian minarets there 
serving as models for the bulbous cupolas which, 
in the second half of the fifteenth century, began 
to appear on Gothic spires of the Low Countries. 
Bulbous cupolas were developed in the sixteenth 
century to harbor carillons in Holland, and re- 
mained in favor during the seventeenth century. 
From Holland they spread to Germany in the six- 
teenth century, and since that time have re- 
mained a popular element in the architecture of 
central Europe, flourishing in the Baroque period 
and finally receding into the rural architecture of 
the Alps. From Russia also the bulbous dome 
spread to Germany, partly through the medium 
of the wooden architecture of the western Slavs 
and in part through commercial and military con- 
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tact. It thus appears that the use of the form in 
Germany and Austria was due to influences both 
from the west and from the east, i.e., from Hol- 
land and from Russia. 


RENAISSANCE 


Painting by Perea Master. — Princeton has re- 
cently received the gift of a painting of the Last 
Communion of St. Mary Magdalene by this mas- 
ter, identified by Professor Chandler R. Post of 
Harvard. This painter is a Valencian, profoundly 
influenced by contemporary Flemish painting, 
who flourished about 1500. The scene is laid in a 
Gothic church, and the saint’s head is uncovered. 
Another panel from this altarpiece is in a private 
collection in this country, and has been published 
by Post (F. J. M(arner, Jr.), in Record Mus. 
Hist. Art, Princeton iii, 1944, pp. 3-4; fig.). 

Frescoes of Brancacci Chapel.—In The Art 
Bulletin xxvi, 1944, pp. 175-187, Frank JEWETT 
Martner, Jr., undertakes to prove “by purely 
historical evidence that it is highly unlikely that 
anything by Masolino is now visible in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel, hence that all frescoes not plainly 
by Filippino Lippi are by Masaccio.”” The author 
establishes the minimum lengths of time that it 
would take to paint the different frescoes. During 
the year 1423, when he painted in the Chapel, 
Masolino could not have painted more than the 
eight frescoes in the upper part. These are un- 
doubtedly now hidden behind the Baroque ceiling 
that was built below the original Gothic vault. 

Porta dei Mesi at Ferrara.—In The Art Bulletin 
xxvi, 1944, pp. 152-174, TrupE KrauTHEIMER- 
Hess presents a reconstruction of the Porta dei 
Mesi on the south side of the Cathedral at Fer- 
rara, which was destroyed in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Some fragments of the sculp- 
tural decoration are in the Museo dell’Opera del 
Duomo, and others have been found built into the 
cathedral. It had been thought that the whole 
structure was a homogeneous work of the thir- 
teenth century, but the recently discovered 
pieces of twelfth-century work disprove this 
theory. Local Ferrarese tradition that the Porta 
dei Mesi was the work of the important North 
Italian sculptor Niccolo is proved true, through a 
comparison of the preserved fragments with his 
well-known works at Ferrara and Verona. The 
author then discusses Niccolo’s style and its 
chronological development on the basis of this 
new evidence. 


Damage in Italy.—An article in The Sunday 
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Times (London) for August 27, 1944, summarizes 
what was found of the condition of Italian works 
of art in the area between Rome and Florence. 
Much credit should be given to the Italian officials 
for carefully removing to places of safety many of 
the most valuable objects, principally, perhaps, to 
Vatican City. One of the most important store- 
houses, the Villa Gambia Castelli at Arceno, al- 
though in the combat zone, was saved from the 
Germans by the Italian guardian and eight British 
soldiers. In the Bishop’s palace at Monsanello, 
another hiding-place, many priceless masterpieces 
escaped intact. Siena, Assisi, and Perugia are 
saved—Siena with but slight damage, Assisi ab- 
solutely intact. At Perugia, the Ponte San Gio- 
vanni was blown up, but the town and its works of 
art have suffered no harm. Cortona escaped with 
little but broken windows. Spoleto is virtually un- 
damaged. Viterbo has suffered serious losses— 
Lorenzo da Viterbo’s Marriage of the Virgin has 
perished, and most of his other frescoes there are 
either ruined or seriously damaged. Perugino’s 
Baptism of Christ at Foligno has gone. 

German Thefts in Belgium. — The London Times 
for November 13, 1944, gives a list of works of art 
formerly in the Church of Notre Dame at Bruges, 
that were stolen by the Germans while in Bel- 
gium. They include a marble group of the Virgin 
and Child by Michelangelo, and eleven paintings 
by well known masters. It has been known for 
some time that the famous work of the brothers 
Van Eyck, The Mystic Lamb, in the Cathedral of 
St. Bavon at Ghent, had been taken, and its pres- 
ent whereabouts is unknown. 

Brueghel in Stockholm.— The famous painting 
by the elder Brueghel, belonging to the Naples 
Museum, representing The Parable of the Blind 
Men, is now reported (London Times, September 
9, 1944) to have turned up in Stockholm, where it 
is offered for sale. Other missing Italian art 
treasures are also reported as being put up for sale 
in Switzerland. 

AMERICA 

Pottery from Oklahoma.—The Southwest Mu- 
seum has recently received a collection of ancient 
Indian pottery from La Flore County, Okla., 
which is most significant, as, barring the finds on 
Spiro Mound a few years ago, Oklahoma has been 
a blank spot on the archaeological map. It is 
described, and some specimens illustrated. by M. 
R. Harrineton in The Masterkey xviii, 1944, pp. 
90-93 (fig.). It was from an ancient cemetery only 
five miles from Spiro, but the pottery and arti- 


facts are quite different, and resemble Caddoan 
finds from southwestern Arkansas. Some of them 
have painted and engraved decorations applied 
after firing. The outstanding shape is a graceful 
water-bottle, of which a number of specimens are 
illustrated; next is a shouldered bow! with flat, 
sloping rim, usually with an engraved design; the 
rest are various forms of cooking pots and other 
utensils. Three pottery pipes are also included. 
Stone artifacts were rare in this site, but occur, 
and numerous bone and shell objects were found. 
It is impossible at present to state whether this 
cemetery was Caddoan, or merely influenced by 
the Caddo, and possessing similar arts. 

Monolithic Axe.—M. R. H(arrinecton) pub- 
lishes, in The Masterkey xviii. 1944, p. 96 (fig.), a 
miniature model of an axe, 10 in. long, with a 
blade 2! in. long with an edge of 7% in., of a hard, 
greenish stone, probably serpentine. It is said to 
have been found at Tasco, Guerrero, Mexico, and 
came to the Southwest Museum with the Rindge 
Collection. Such miniature celt-axes are extremely 
rare, and this specimen is the only example in the 
Museum. 

The Aleuts.—Sergeant Jean C. L’Emprrevur, 
USA, recently on duty in the North Pacific area, 
gives a sympathetic description of the life of these 
prehistoric peoples in The Masterkey xviii, 1944, 
pp. 98-99. He describes the ruins of a barabara, 
that he discovered on the island of Amchitka, and 
the stone and bone artifacts noted in connection 
with it. The collections he was able to gather are 
now in the Southwest Museum (see tbid.. p. 94). 

Troubles at Zuni in 1702—03.— Under this title, 
The Masterkey xviii, 1944, pp. 110-116, publishes 
a translation of a series of Spanish documents, 
concerning an uprising of the Zunis in the above 
period, ten years after the reconquest of New 
Mexico and Arizona by Diego de Vargas in 1692, 
with a number of explanatory notes by F. W. 
Hopnee. At this time the Zunis combined with the 
Hopis to throw off the yoke of the white man. 
Much of the trouble seems to have been due to the 
cruel and licentious behavior of the Spanish sol- 
diers. The priest at Zuni, Father Garaycoechea, 
being much beloved by the people, was spared, 
and the church property respected, but a number 
of Spanish settlers were killed. The governor, 
Cubero, made no effort to co-operate with the 
priest, but on the contrary, removed him, and did 
nothing to settle the dispute. 

Tapestries of Colonial Peru. —In Brooklyn Mus. 
Journal 1943-44, pp. 25-52 (15 pls.) NATHALIE 


HerRMAN ZIMMERN publishes an article on the 
post-Conquest tapestries of Peru, pointing out 
that for centuries before the coming of the Span- 
iards the textiles of Peru were of superb quality. 
The first person in the United States to recognize 
the importance of these later textiles was the late 
Denman W. Ross of Harvard, who made a collec- 
tion of fine examples, now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. The first sale of these objects as 
such in this country occurred in the Benguiat auc- 
tion in New York in 1924, when six were sold, of 
which two have disappeared, two are in the 
Brooklyn Museum, and one and possibly another 
are in the Museum of the American Indian in 
New York. The writer has located fifty-seven 
examples in North American or European collec- 
tions, which had previously been attributed to 
Europe or the Near East. A Jong historical ac- 
count is given of pre-Conquest Peru (ca. 600-1530 
A.D.) to give the background for the Colonial 
period. Another section is devoted to the Spanish 
conquerors, who in some cases married Inca ladies 
of rank. These conquerors brought with them, not 
only Spanish but, through the long period of 
Moorish occupation, Moorish influence, and 
through their Flemish and Dutch control, influ- 
ences from those regions, as well as Italian. This is 
reflected in the textile industry of Spanish Amer- 
ica. Textile factories were authorized in 1565, 
weaving became the great industry of Peru, and 
the textiles thus produced were unsurpassed in 
variety and quality. It is impossible to identify 
individua] shops, although certain examples 
(enumerated) bear a strong family resemblance, 
and may come from the same factory. Factories 
multiplied quickly, and many tapestries and other 
textiles were made for ecclesiastical or domestic 
use. In the seventeenth century an attempt was 
made to improve working conditions but without 
much success. The growth of these factories was 
finally such that export of goods from Spain to the 
colonies was seriously affected, so that pressure 
was exerted in the mother country to have the in- 
dustry restricted; the export of these goods from 
Peru to Spain was prohibited, and only raw ma- 
terials were permitted to be exported. Through 
trade with the Philippines, Oriental influence be- 
gins to appear, as Chinese silks were much in 
demand. The annual fair for the sale and purchase 
of these wares from the East was at Acapulco in 
Western Mexico, and was of immense importance, 
attracting merchants from all over Spanish Amer- 
ica. Chinese influence is strong in Peruvian tapes- 
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tries and textiles in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries—a good example, of the earlier 
date, on loan to the Brooklyn Museum, is de- 
scribed and illustrated, as well as one from the 
Kelekian collection in New York, while other 
specimens in Washington and Boston are men- 
tioned. The silk used in these tapestries was im- 
ported from China via Manila. In most instances 
the warp is cotton, the weft wool, to which silk or 
metallic thread is often added, or substituted, the 
wool used being generally alpaca or llama. Fusion 
of European with Indian ideas came rapidly, and 
the author suggests that many tapestries and tex- 
tiles of the Colonial period are dated too late. This 
is particularly true in the quick adoption of 
Spanish dress by the Indians, which was made 
obligatory in 1572. A shirt in the American Mu- 
seum of Natura] History is published, dated in the 
sixteenth century, in which Spanish and Peruvian 
patterns are combined, while similar garments in 
Brooklyn and Boston are listed. Two mantles of 
the sixteenth century are published, one in the 
Museum of the American Indian, and one on loan 
to the Rhode Island School of Design in Provi- 
dence, both of which are fine examples of the 
blending of Spanish and Indian styles. Others in 
the Cooper Union in New York are mentioned. Of 
tapestries made for the decoration of churches and 
homes, a superb example in Brooklyn and a fine 
piece in Boston are published, both belonging in 
the sixteenth century, while of seventeenth- 
century work, another example in Brooklyn, show- 
ing strong European influences, is published, to- 
gether with one in the Mayorkas collection. In 
Brooklyn is also a unique cloth for a catafalque, 
which can be reasonably correctly dated in 1621, 
as it is decorated with a skeleton wearing a Royal 
crown, and another wearing a Papal tiara, and in 
1621 occurred the deaths of King Philip IIT and 
Pope Paul V—the only time in history when a 
Spanish king and a Pope died in the same year. 
The article ends with a summary of the results ob- 
tained, five pages of notes to the text, and a com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

Latin American Art.—Under the title, “Re- 
marks upon the History of Latin American Art,” 
GrorGE KusBuer, in College Art Journal iii, pp. 
148-152, presents a plea for the continuation, 
after the war, of studies in the Pre-Columbian and 
Colonial Art cf Latin America. “There can be no 
question that an enduring concern with Latin 
American culture is a constant factor in the his- 
torical awareness of this country.”’ Various 
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methods and techniques in teaching are sug- 
gested. The pith of the article is to be found in this 
quotation—‘“‘The justification for American ar- 
chaeological studies resides in the fact that the 
American Indian culture developed without 
influence from the Old World. One infers that, if 
left to himself, man spontaneously develops cul- 
ture. Ancient America is the only major world 
area in which the effects of this fundamental 
proposition may be tested.” 


FAR EAST 


French Indochina.— Smithsonian Institution, 
War Background Studies xix, 1944 (28 pp., 25 pls.. 
map) is devoted to an account of the peoples of 
this region by Otov R. T. JANse, of Harvard 
University, a former member of the Ecole Fran- 
caise d’ Extréme Orient. The opening sections con- 
sist of an Introduction, delimiting the country to 
be described, with its Geography, Climate, Hy- 
giene, Natural Resources, Transportation and 
Harbors. For our readers, the important part 
begins with the Historical Background (p. 7 f). 
Chinese and Indian cultures began to be intro- 
duced into Indochina about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Chinese influence was predominant 
in Eastern Tonkin and Northern Annam; Indian 
especially in Southern Annam and Cambodia. The 
Chinese domination of Northern Indochina lasted 
till ca. 1000 A.p., when national dynasties began to 
rule the country, the most important of which 
were the Lé, Ly, and Tr’-an. Although there was 
a brief Chinese rule subsequently, their influence 
during the last thousand vears has been chiefly 
cultural, until the French protectorate was estab- 
lished in 1883-84. The Annamites, after gaining 
their independence, spread southward, conquer- 
ing Southern Annam in 1471, and controlling por- 
tions of Cochin-China. Here they came into con- 
tact with the Khmers of Cambodia, and were in 
constant war with them. The Chams also played 
an important part in the ancient history of Indo- 
china, controlling at one time a large part of the 
coast of Annam. In the second century A.p. they 
had established a state in Southeastern Annam, at 
Nhatrang. Marco Polo is believed to have visited 
this region at the end of the thirteenth century, 
but their civilization collapsed shortly afterwards, 
and sank into oblivion till the researches of 
French scholars brought to light many of their 
ancient monuments. Little is known of the origins 
and earliest history of the Khmers. They were 
profoundly influenced by India, if not of Indian 
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blood. Sanskrit was the court language, and 
Brahmanism the prevalent religion, although 
Buddhism was also practised. The ruins of Angkor 
and other sites in Cambodia testify to the high 
development of Khmer art, inspired by Indian 
sources, and date from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century, when the Siamese conquered the coun- 
try, and dealt the death blow to Khmer civiliza- 
tion. The first European knowledge of this region 
came from Marco Polo. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century, missionaries and traders from 
Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, France and 
England began to arrive in Indochina, of whom 
the best known was the French Jesuit Alexandre 
de Rhodes, who invented the transcription of the 
Annamite language still used today. Of the 
traders, the best known is also a Frenchman, 
Pierre Poivre, who travelled extensively there in 
the eighteenth century. The French were granted 
trading privileges by the Annamite king Gia-Long 
(1802-1820) but his successors failed to live up to 
the terms of thie treaties, and began to persecute 
the Christians. As a result, a French and Spanish 
expeditionary force landed in 1858, defeating the 
Annamites, and causing the signing of a treaty in 
1862 at Saigon, which ceded to France part of 
Cochin-China, which was completely occupied in 
1867. The protectorate over Annam and Tonkin 
dates from 1883-84, while that over Cambodia, 
established in 1863, was united with the rest of the 
area in 1887. Additions were made in 1893 (Laos) 
1899 (Kwangchowan) and 1907 (Western Cam- 
bodia). The local kings of Annam and Cambodia 
still reign, but government is in French hands. The 
rest of the article describes the peoples of the 
region. The Annamites are numerically the most 
important, who are culturally and_ physically 
allied to the Chinese, and are probably the result 
of amalgamation of Chinese and Indonesian for- 
bears. Their religion is a mixture of Taoism and 
Buddhism, though there are many Christians, 
mostly Roman Catholics. Caodaism, imported 
from Japan for political penetration, has about a 
million adherents. Next to the Annamites in im- 
portance are the Cambodians, who are assumed to 
be descended from the Khmers, but who have 
Thai and Chinese physical characteristics, and 
who are devout Buddhists. The Chams have 
dwindled from a once mighty people to about 
100,000, divided in religion into two groups, 
Brahman and Moslem. The ruins of their ancient 
civilization, which reached its peak ca. 1000 a.p. 
have been uncovered by the Ecole Francaise 
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d’Extréme Orient. In addition, there are Laotians 
of Thai stock, who are Buddhists, Chinese, who 
form a large proportion of the merchant class, and 
small numbers of Malays, Indians and Japanese. 
Finally there are numerous mountain tribes, 
mostly of Thai stock, but some, such as the semi- 
nomadic Man and Meo groups, are of Chinese 
origin. In the southern mountains are aboriginal 
Indonesians. In conclusion, the writer stresses the 
important geographical and strategic position of 
Indochina in the present war, and the benefits 
which have come to its people through the French 
protectorate, which will ultimately gradually give 
place to emancipation under Dominion status. A 
Selected Bibliography is added at the end. 
Culture in Indonesia.— Smithsonian Report 
1943, pp. 513-522 (12 pls.; map) prints an article 
by Raymonp KeEnnepy which originally appeared 
in Far Eastern Quarterly (Nov. 1942). Though 
primarily ethnological in its approach, this paper 
is of interest in that it deals with the Dutch East 
Indies and Borneo, and touches on their archaeol- 
ogy. This is an ancient area of human habitation, 
as is shown by the so-called Java Man. The tribes 
of the islands “‘now exhibit in their cultures vir- 
tually the entire range of civilization which have 
existed in the past.” Certain of the nomadic 
tribes in Sumatra and Borneo still reflect a way of 
life which “‘is probably a fairly intact survival of 
general conditions in the archipelago 20,000 years 
ago,” and each other tribe is worth studying, as 
its customs reveal early ways of life. Written 
records do not start till the Hindu period, which 
began about 1500 years ago, so life before that 
time can only be reconstructed by archaeology 
and legend. The Malays, however, were probably 
firmly established before 2000 B.c., when their 
last influx occurred. It is believed that the earliest 
inhabitants, going back before the dawn of his- 
tory, were Negrito and Veddoid, of whom some 
traces remain, or Australoid and Oceanic Negroid, 
who early passed through on the way to Australia 
and Melanesia. At present the racial strains are 
Malay in two groups, earlier and later. The rest of 
the article deals with such ethnological factors as 
Languages, Economic Activities, Houses, Handi- 
crafts, Social Organization, and Religion, but 
under Houses mention is made of ancient types, 
and megalithic remains throughout the archi- 
pelago, and that under Hindu influence stone 
workmanship reached its height in mediaeval 
Java. Under Religion it is made clear that even 
where Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
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tianity have affected the beliefs of the people, the 
ancient pagan cults persist, and color the more 
recently adopted religions. Hinduism is now most 
strongly preserved in Bali, while Mohammedan- 
ism has replaced it over nearly all of the remaining 
islands. 

Three Governors of Taoism.—ALrrep SAL- 
MONY publishes, in GBA. ser. vi, xxv, 1944, pp. 
315-317 (3 figs.) a most unusual bronze statuette, 
“without parallel among the photographically 
published antiquities of China,” belonging to a 
private collection in San Francisco. A tapering 
band, and an upturned head of a fish provide a 
hollow base; in the fish’s mouth is a snake, on 
whose neck sits a bird, probably a pheasant. It is 
to be dated in the T’ang period (618-906) al- 
though a design of a similar object, from the 
catalogue of bronzes owned by Ch’ien Lung is by 
the writer of the catalogue attributed to the Han 
period (206 B.c.—220 and 
staff-finial. This attribution to the Han period is 
to be rejected. The symbolism of the object is not 


A.D.) identified as a 


to be found in the Buddhist repertory, but can be 
explained by the study of Taoism, as representing 
the three governors of heaven, earth, and water. 
It is known that the T’ang rulers, especially in the 
early part of the period, were much inclined to- 
wards Taoism, and that adds cumulative evidence 
to that of technique. The function of the object 
doubtless had something to do with the curing of 
diseases. 

Tibetan Painting, Freer Gallery.—In GBA. ser. 
vi, xxv, 1944, pp. 283-298 (8 figs.) ScHUYLER 
CaMMANN publishes a painting in the Freer Gal- 
lery representing the Paradise of Bhaisajyaguru, 
the Buddha of Medicine. Tibetan paintings fall in- 
to two groups— mandalas (rigidly prescribed dia- 
grams) and less stereotyped pictures of figures or 
groups, including scenes such as the painting here 
described. This paradise is situated in the remote 


eastern heavens, as opposed to Amitabha (Buddha 


of Boundless Life) in the west. Representations of 
Amitabha are relatively popular, and are most 
frequent in Tibetan painting. The subject of this 
painting is rare, only four examples being known 
to the author outside Tibet, of which the one in 
the Freer Gallery is the finest. Tibetan painters 
have always been rigidly limited in composition 
by tradition, only color and general background or 
setting details being left to their discretion; but 
even here, only two types of scenery might be 
used, the naturalistic or the architectural. The 


Freer painting has a naturalistic background, 
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with, however, some architectural characteristics. 
The painting, with its central Buddha and at- 
tendant Buddhas, Bodhisatvas, and lesser divini- 
ties is carefully described, and illustrated, both 
complete and in details. The technical processes 
and religious background of the composition are 
also thoroughly explained. The seven lesser 
Buddhas shown with the figure are believed to be 
the seven emanations or manifestations of the 
Buddha of Medicine, Bhaisajyaguru. Each Bud- 
dha has a pair of Bodhisatva attendants, while the 
principal Buddha has twenty-eight lesser at- 
tendants. Of these, twelve are identified as mar- 
shals of the demon race of Yakshas, another 
twelve as twelve Hindu deities (eleven gods and 
one goddess) representing the Devas, whom the 
author names and describes, and who represent 
the Universe in microcosm, while the other four 
are the Four Great Kings of Heaven. As a result of 
this description, the author shows that the idea 
represented by the picture is that of the divine 
spirit of Healing. No date for this painting is as- 
signed, other than calling it Lamaist — but it is by 
no means a modern work. A footnote at the end of 
the article stresses the necessity of collectors being 
on the lookout for forgeries, of which there are a 
large number in the market. 

Chinese Porcelains in England.—In BM M A. 
n.s. ti, 1944, pp. 266-272 (6 figs.) Louise AvEery 
publishes a group of Chinese porcelains of the 
Wan Li period (1573-1619) recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum from the J. P. Morgan 
estate. Four of these pieces belonged to William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley. Lord Treasurer under Queen 
Elizabeth. All are furnished with contemporary 
English silver-gilt mounts, dated by hall-mark at 
about 1585. An account of the career of Lord 
Burghley is given. The most interesting part of the 
article, from the archaeologist’s point of view, is 
the discussion of how these porcelains reached 
England. Much was brought to Europe through 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, thence by caravan 
to the Mediterranean. For a long time Venice held 
the monopoly of this trade, but as early as 1581 
the English had been granted trading privileges in 
Constantinople, and had founded the English 
Levant Company. The Portuguese were trading 
with China by direct overseas route round the 
Cape of Good Hope. In these ways much Chinese 
porcelain reached England, but its rarity was still 
such that it was often embellished by such mount- 
ings as appear on these examples. The porcelain is 
blue and white, and of excellent quality. The rest 
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of the article deals with a discussion of English 
silversmith’s work of the period, which was much 
under French, Dutch, and German influence, par- 
ticularly the latter, as the Hanseatic League had 
established a settlement in London as early as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and enjoyed spe- 
cial trading privileges, which, however, were with- 
drawn in 1598—after the date of this silver. Very 
few examples of this mounted ware survive. These 
pieces remained in the Burghley family till 1888, 
when they were sold at Christie’s. In 1890 they 
belonged to the dealer William Agnew, but the 
elder J. P. Morgan had acquired them some time 
between 1895 and 1906. 


U.S.S.R. 


Black Sea Region.— The State Historical Mu- 
seum in Moscow published Trudy Gosudarstven- 
nogo Istoricheskogo Muzeia, vyp. xvi: “Trudy 
Arkheologicheskikh Ekspeditsii’” during 1943 
which includes two longer reports of the excava- 
tions of Graeco-Roman and early mediaeval sites: 
in addition there are two papers on the Saian 
Altai Expedition, 1935. The most valuable con- 
tribution is the first of a series of definitive reports 
by V. D. Buavatski (“Otchet o Raskopkakh 
Fanagorii v, 1936-1937 g.,” op. cit., pp. 5-74) on 
the large-scale excavations at Phanagoria on the 
Black Sea begun by the State Historical Museum 
in 1936 and continued until the eve of the War. 

During the season of 1936-1937, the excava- 
tions on the Black Sea littoral were conducted by 
a large Expedition jointly with the Museum of 
Pictorial Arts (Muzei Izobrazitelnykh Iskusstv 
Imeni A. S. Pushkina). The work was carried on 
near the seashore at the northwestern edge of the 
vastsite where “City A” and “‘Necropoles A, B, 
and C” were excavated. Within “City A,” an area 
on the outskirts of the city, it was possible to trace 
the development from the Archaic periods to the 
Middle Ages. ‘Necropolis A,” adjoining, was a 
mediaeval tomb site. Hills “B” and “C,” south 
and southwest from the edge of the city, con- 
tained two of the many cemeteries. The former 
was not completely excavated until 1938; the lat- 
ter was filled with the lower-class burials of the 
Roman period. Within the “City A” area sixteen 
5 x 5 m. squares lying on a bluff 6-8 m. above the 
seashore were excavated. Ten strata, totalling 
4.75 m. in thickness, were attributed to the period 
from the sixth century B.c. to the thirteenth cen- 
tury A.D. 

The principal objectives were: (a) establishing 


the boundaries of the city; (b) determining the 
period and character of the cultural strata; and 
(c) to investigate the necropolis. 

The northwestern coastal area was first selected 
mainly because it was particularly threatened by 
sea damage and slides. The following ten cultural 
strata were identified: 1. Ca. fifth-thirteenth cen- 
tury a.p. 2. Fourth-fifth century a.p. 3. Third- 
fourth century a.p. 4. Second-third century A.p. 
5. End of first century B.c.—first century A.D. 
6. End of second-first century B.c. 7. Second cen- 
tury B.c. 8. End of fourth-beginning of second 
century B.c. 9. End of fifth-fourth century B.c. 
10. End of sixth-fifth century B.c. 

The historical outline can thus be summarized. 
The first traces of the Greek colonists appear dur- 
ing the late “Archaic” and the beginning of the 
Classical Periods (tenth level). No monumental 
structures nor any architectural structures of any 
type are encountered during these periods, al- 
though the area abounds in potsherds, the ex- 
planation being that the excavated area during 
this earliest period was an empty lot. During the 
Classical Period (ninth level) the first structures 
appear: these are a clay hearth, an unbaked brick 
“bath tub” and excellent gravel floors—all tes- 
tifying to the high development of building art in 
Phanagoria during this period. The end of the 
Classical Period, particularly the Hellenistic 
epoch (eighth-sixth levels) is distinguished by the 
flourishing building activity upon this area. A 
large public building was undoubtedly a signifi- 
cant monument of Hellenistic building craft in the 
northern Black Sea area. This building had been 
twice rebuilt. Here also came to light a small 
cistern and fragments of painted wall plaster re- 
covered from a later structure. These testify to the 
high level of architectural art, and richness of in- 
terior decorations. The Roman epoch (fifth level) 
was a period of decline for this section of the city. 
Nevertheless, here were found a very substantial 
pavement, and a series of apartments with cement 
floors which had been made from the remnants of 
far more artistic building of the earlier period, be- 
ing constructed of poorly dressed stone inter- 
mingled with well-dressed slabs, retaining the 
traces of decoration and paint. The later strata 
were found to be but miserable ruins. The city 
vanished during the thirteenth century; the “A” 
area had become impoverished and _ relatively 
deserted. 

Necropolis “A,” attributed to the late Roman- 
early Mediaeval period, included a monumental 
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well, which yielded a marble figurine, probably of 
enthroned Cybele, and many fragments of am- 
phorae belonging to the third to the fifth centuries 
A.D. Of especial interest was a semi-transparent 
flat blue glass bead, decorated with the head of 
Dionysos on one side and of Silenus on the other. 
In Necropolis ““C” some seventy-three tombs 
have been excavated. Most of these contained 
coffinless dorsal unflexed burials. The orientation 
varied, although north, northeast and southeast 
predominated. The inventories varied greatly. 
There were several children’s burials in amphorae, 
one in an urn, and several in coffins or without 
coffins. While the greater part of the burials con- 
tained little or no grave furniture, a few contained 
relatively rich collections of pottery, glass, orna- 
ments, weapons, etc. Some graves contained 
skeletons of animals, such as dogs and horses, 
buried with their masters. In one instance an 
artificially deformed skull was found, and else- 
where pottery of local manufacture was included, 
all these finds indicating the presence of aboriginal 
elements in Phanagoria. The bulk of the objects 
from this Necropolis were attributed to the first to 
the third century a.p. 

Suvar, probably the capital of the Bulgarian 
State on the lower Volga River, was well known 
from Arabic literary sources between the tenth 
and fourteenth centuries when it disappears from 
view. The site of Suvar was only identified in 1914 
by P. Akhmarov. This was a very large square 
site, approximately 4.5 km. in circumference, 
located on the Utka River in Baichikhinski Dis- 
trict of the Tatar ASSR. These large-scale ex- 
cavations were conducted by the Moscow Branch 
of GAIMK jointly with the State Historical Mu- 
seum from 1933 to 1937. The present Report by 
A. P. Smirnov (“‘Suvar: itogi raskopok 1933- 
1937 g.,” op. cit., pp. 135-171) summarizes five 
years’ work at the site. 

The Expedition explored the fortifications gnd 
hills in the center of the city, in the hope of discov- 
ering the famous mosque mentioned by the Arab 
historians, and also explored the outskirts of the 
area yielding materials illustrating the life of the 
citizenry. Fortifications, dwellings and economic 
structures (grain storage pits) have been studied. 

Of especial interest was a brick palace located in 
the center of the site; this palace existed from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century, when it was 
burned down, probably at the time of the final 
destruction of the city. Many coins and large 
quantities of pottery, glass, and metal were found. 
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The greater part of the objects, including the 
glass, belonged in the pre-Mongolian epoch, in- 
dicating that the city then flourished, but had lost 
its economic significance after 1236. The decline 
of the city was due to the change of an important 
caravan route between the Volga and Central 
Asia. 

Altai Region. —Evriuknova and KisELEv con- 
tinued publication of the results obtained by the 
Saian Altaian Expedition. The two current studies 
(L. A. Evtiukhova and S. V. Kiselev, ‘“‘Otchet o 
rabotakh Saiano Altaiskoi ekspeditsii v 1935 g.,” 
op. cit., pp. 75-118; L. A. Evtiukhova, “ Kamen- 
nye izvaianiia Severnogo Altaia,” op. cit., pp. 
119-134) are devoted to the excavations in 1935, 
and to the stone statues of the northern Altai. The 
Report is concerned with the description of the 
burial structures on the Kurai steppe forming a 
continuous series from the Bronze Age to the 
ninth century A.D. 

Recent Publications.— During the War years an 
important series of archaeological publications 
was started by the Institute for the History of 
Material Culture. This series is entitled Materialy 
i issledovaniia po arkheologit SSSR (Archaeologi- 
cal Materials and Investigations of the USSR), 
abbreviated MIA SSSR. Only the first of several 
volumes has reached us (“Arkheologicheskie 
pamiatniki Urala i Prikam’ia, pod redaktsiei P. N. 
Tretiakova,’ MIA SSSR, No. 1 (Moscow, 
1940)). This is a series of articles on the archaeol- 
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ogy of the Urals and the Kama Region containing 
contributions by: N. A. Prokoshev, ‘‘ Neolithic 
monuments of the Uralian-Kama Region” and 
“Prehistoric Settlements near Turbino”; D. N. 
Eding, “‘ New finds from the peat marsh of Gor- 
bunovo”; K. V. Salnikov, ‘‘Andronovo tumulus 
burials near Fedorovka Village, Chelyabinsk 
Oblast” and “Sarmatian tumuli near Orsk”’; 
G. V. Podgaetskii, ““Bronze Epoch Cemetery near 
Orsk”; A. V. Zbrueva, “Galkino Gorodishche”’ 
and “‘Svinogorskoe Gorodishche”’; L. A. Matsule- 
vich, “Byzantine Antiquities in the Kama Re- 
gion”; and M. V. Talitskii, ““Kochergino Ceme- 
tery.” 

The following other volumes of the MIA SSSR 
are known to have been issued: 


No. 3. “Materials on the Archaeology of Kabar- 
dino-Balkaria.”’ 

No. 5. P. N. Tretiakov, “A contribution to the 
History of the Tribes of the Upper Volga 
during the first millennium .p.,” 1941. 

No. 6. “‘Ethnogenesis of the Slavs,”’ 1941. 
‘Palaeolithic and Neolithic Periods in the 
USSR,” 1941. 

“Archaeological Monuments of the Bos- 
phorus and Chersonesus,” 1941. 


No further volumes either of this series or the 
“Brief Reports” seem to have been issued after 
1941. 


Wars OF THE Iroquois, by George T. Hunt. Pp. 
209, map. University of Wisconsin Press, Madi- 
son, 1940. $3.00. 

In this volume Professor Hunt presents a care- 
ful study of the wars waged by the Iroquois dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, when these confeder- 
ated tribes rose to power as the scourge of north- 
eastern North America. He rejects such theses as 
that of Parkman, who maintained that the Iro- 
quois were powerful because of an “‘insensate 
fury,” or that of Lewis H. Morgan, who claimed 
that the Iroquois’ superior political organization 
and intellect made them invincible, or that which 
attributes Iroquois greatness to an unusually 
powerful armament supplied them by the Dutch 
West India Company. Hunt points out that na- 
tive ability, abetted and stimulated by conditions 
arising from the development of the European fur 
trade, enabled the Iroquois successfully to wage 
wars for economic and political power on the 
white man’s basis, as opposed to the Indian foray 
to win individual prestige. 

Hunt’s book will be a most useful addition to the 
literature on these extraordinary tribes who for so 
many years occupied an important place in the 
history of eastern North America. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they per- 
haps more than any Indian groups in North or 
South America were able to handle both white and 
international politics to forward their own ends. 

The purpose of Hunt’s book is not to describe 
the cultural history of the Iroquois, so that he 
should not be adversely criticized for not develop- 
ing more fully the archaeological and sociological 
aspects of these tribes. In fact, he seeks to repair 
various deficiencies in the anthropological studies 
of the Iroquois by a close historical analysis of 
Iroquois activity. 

The Wars of the Iroquois is well documented, 
and should be of great use to the professional his- 
torian dealing primarily with the American co- 
lonial era, and in addition, from the deep and 
careful study which it represents, should imple- 
ment archaeological research in providing leads 
based on archival data. 

The Iroquois have been made the subject of a 
larger bibliography, ranging through various disci- 
plines, such as sociology, ethnology, archaeology, 
and history. There are few Indian tribes which can 
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be studied so fruitfully from so many points of 
view. Hunt’s study demonstrates that the Iro- 
quois, in addition to their archaeological remains, 
are fortified by a historical record in French and 
English second to none in North America. Fur- 
thermore, the Iroquois have been under white 
scrutiny for a longer time than almost any other 
Indian group, not excepting the Aztecs and the 
Incas, so that the student is not thwarted by the 
lack of written records to supplement archaeologi- 
cal data. One hopes Professor Hunt will go on to 
expand his studies on this most interesting phase 
of American history, since relatively little has 
been published recently on inter-tribal impacts 
under the compulsion of the white penetration 
into eastern North America. 

Tue University Museum Gerorce C. VAILLANT 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tue Home Lire or THE ANCIENT EGyPTIANs, A 
PictuRE Book, by Nora E. Scott. Pp. 30, ills. 35. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
1944. $.25. 

This is another of the handsome and useful pic- 
ture books published by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The thirty-five illustrations reproduce ob- 
jects in the Museum. They are very clear and 
often show a number of objects tastefully ar- 
ranged, thus giving a good survey of Egyptian 
home life. The different chapters deal with the 
family, house, housekeeping, furniture, tableware, 
toilet and dress, games and toys, music and danc- 
ing. The text is rather short, but precise and lucid. 
The only criticism the reviewer would like to make 
is that of the motto which cites the often repeated 
verse from Ecclesiastes that there is nothing new 
in the world. Pots, tables, cosmetics, etc., are still 
used in our times, it is true, but electric light, 
refrigerators and other inventions have changed 
our lives considerably. It hardly improves our 
understanding of the ancients, if we neglect the 
differences which separate us from them. 

Bryn Mawr VALENTINE MULLER 


THE BaBYLONIAN COLLECTION OF THE UNIVER- 
sity Musrum, by Leon Legrain. University 
Museum Bulletin, Vol. X, Nos. 3-4. Pp. 78. 
The University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1944. $1.00. 
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The praiseworthy custom of publishing popular 
guides has been very well fulfilled by the author 
for the Babylonian Collection of the University 
Museum at Philadelphia. The text is well adapted 
to the purpose of a guide. It is rather short, but 
gives the most important points in a clear and 
precise style which lacks, however, the sparkling 
quality which we enjoy in other writings of the 
author. It starts by reminding the reader of the 
illustrious role which Philadelphia has played and 
is still playing in the Oriental studies of this coun- 
try. The Oriental Collection of the University 
Museum is the oldest of its kind in the country 
and the very nucleus around which the Museum 
was built. As an illustration, letters describing the 
early study of an Assyrian relief sent from Mosul 
to Philadelphia in 1853 are reprinted. A descrip- 
tion of excavations, undertaken by the Museum 
at Nippur and Ur, precedes a survey in short 
chapters of the history of Mesopotamia from the 
Al Ubaid to the Sassanian period, always well 
illustrated by a selected number of objects on 
exhibit in the Museum. Other chapters on the 
Nippur Seal and Terracotta Collections, Nuzi, 
Tepe Gawra and Tell Billa, Palmyra, the Luristan 
Bronzes and the Sabaean Collection show the 
wide range of material in the Museum. 

It goes without saying, in view of the scholarly 
rank of the author, that the given facts are well 
authenticated. The reviewer feels compelled, 
however, to call attention to some inconsistencies. 
It is true that the absolute chronology of the ear- 
lier periods is not settled with certainty, but it 
seems curious to find Sargon of Agade dated in the 
chronological table ca. 2750 B.c., on p. 34 at 2650 
B.c. and on p. 51 at 2600 B.c. On p. 35 the author 
seems to imply that the Sumerians developed 
their high culture in their homeland which he 
thinks was Elam and brought it by sea into 
Mesopotamia where they found the much cruder 
culture of reed huts and painted pottery, whereas 
he speaks on p. 51 of the origin and progress of 
Sumerian culture in southern Mesopotamia. But 
such subtleties do not impair the value of the use- 
ful guide. 


Bryn Mawr CoLueGEe VALENTINE MULLER 


Ruinep Cities oF Iraq, by Seton Lloyd. Second 
edition. Pp. 80, figs. 27, maps 2. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1943. $1.25. 

This guide, issued for the Iraq Government for 

British troops, is an encouraging sign of the 


London, 
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times, because it shows the interest of the soldiers 
in the antiquities of the countries to which they 
go and the enlightened attitude of the Iraq Gov- 
ernment. The choice of the author is very for- 
tunate, because Lloyd has an excellent knowledge 
of the country and of the ruins. He gives a good 
description of the sites and their history, and prac- 
tical advice on the roads which lead to them, as 
well as suggestions as to the best manner of look- 
ing at the sites. Illustrations in the form of photo- 
graphs showing the present appearance of the 
cities; groundplans and reconstructions, are a 
great help to the visitor. The following sites are 
dealt with: Old Baghdad, Babylon, Ctesiphon, 
AlUkhaidir, Samarra, Hatra, Nineveh, Khor- 
sabad, Bavian and the Jerwan Aqueduct, Ur. A 
sketch of Iraq’s history, a bibliography, a list of 
the Museums of Baghdad and a map of the town 
follow. 

The reviewer feels compelled to comment on a 
very few points only. “Seventh” century on p. 5 
is apparently a misprint, because Mansur founded 
the circular city in 762 a.p. The statement that it 
was “built on the plan of a Roman camp” is 
somewhat puzzling, because Roman camps were 
angular. A connection of the facade at Ctesiphon 
with the much older iwans of Sinjirli, as pointed 
out by Oelmann (Bonner Jahrb. 127, pp. 217 ff.) 
seems more likely to the reviewer than a new 
Parthian creation in imitation of the hair-tents of 
the nomads. He also would not call it a “‘master- 
piece of bad taste,’’ because he believes such 
evaluations should be avoided (cf. D. W. Prall, 
Aesthetic Analysis, pp. 172 ff.) and that it is better 
to try to understand the principles of a foreign art 
than to impose our own standards upon it. 

Bryn Mawr VALENTINE MULLER 


Tue Hearst Hypria, AN Attic Footnote To 
CorintTHIANn History, by H. R. W. Smith. Pp. 
241-290. pls. 33-37. (University of California 
Publications in Classical Archaeology Volume 1, 
No. 10.) University of California Press, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, 1944. 

This interesting pamphlet is divided into two 
parts—a detailed publication of an Attic hydria 
in the collection of Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
at San Simeon, and a discussion of the dates of 
the Kypselids. 

The first part is an important contribution to 
our knowledge of Attic pottery of the first half and 
the middle of the sixth century. By a minute 
stylistic analysis and by comparisons with vases 


which may be dated on outside evidence — namely 
the Arkesilas vase in Paris and the Panathenaic 
amphora in Halle—the author is able to assign 
the Hearst vase to the decade 560-550 B.c. As 
the date is arrived at without the help of obvious 
late Corinthian I parallels, Mr. Smith’s findings 
confirm Payne’s dating of that ware in the second 
quarter of the sixth century. 

From this premise the author with his usual 
originality and thoroughness proceeds to the 
knotty problem of the dates of the tyrants of 
Corinth. Should we accept the Herodotean date 
of about 550 for the fall of the Kypselids or the 
Apollodoran one of 584? Beloch’s arguments for a 
downward revision of the dates of Kypselos and 
Periander have not been accepted by many mod- 
ern historians—Wade-Gery, for instance, or 
Schachermeyr. Payne in his Necrocorinthia was 
“inclined to prefer the earlier date.” A review of 
the problem was therefore in order. 

The evidence is exceedingly complex. Not only 
do the ancient writers contradict one another but 
the historical evidence which can be brought to 
bear on the question—the decline of Corinth’s 
eastward trade, the rise of Samos to a formidable 
power, the relation of Corinth to Coreyra and 
the West—is far from clear. Mr. Smith skilfully 
leads us through this labyrinthian maze, discusses 
each pertinent argument, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the lower dating must be the correct 
one. In other words, the fall of the Kypselids in 
550 must be held responsible for the sudden end 
of Corinthian black-figure, for the rise of Chalcid- 
ian ware at that time, and for the upward sweep 
of Attic ware. To an archaeologist this would 
seem an attractive solution. 

In spite of the minutiae of the argument the 
pamphlet is good reading. The style is vivacious 
and individual. And the one hundred ninety-eight 
notes include many stimulating suggestions. 

A few comments and queries: Does not the 
rendering of the drapery in the statue of Aeakes 
point to a date rather later than 540 B.c.? (Com- 
pare British Museum B280). Do we know that 
the wooden tablets from near Sikyon are the work 
of a Corinthian artist? The letters of the inscrip- 
tion could be Sikyonian as well as Corinthian and 
“‘Korinthios” could also apply to a dedicator. 
The scales seem now rather heavily weighted 
against Rumpf’s theory that Lydos=Sakonides. 
Mr. Smith’s note 5 gives cogent reasons for hesi- 
tating to accept the equation. To the reviewer 
the fundamental reason against it is that the facial 
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type in the signed works by Sakonides, especially 
on the cup in the Fitzwilliam Museum, does not 
tally with that of Lydos. 
THe METROPOLITAN 
Museum or ArT 


GisELA M. A. RicuTER 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, U. S. A., FASCI- 
CULE 10, SAN FRANCISCO, FASCICULE 1, M. H. 
DE YounG MEmoriAL Museum CALiIror- 
NIA PaLAcE OF THE Lecion or Honor, SAN 
Francisco, by H. R. W. Smith. Pp. 57, pls. xxx. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1943. $5.00. 

The considerable delay in the appearance of 
this review is due to the fact that the archaeologist 
to whom the task of reviewing the book was first 
assigned had to go overseas before accomplishing 
her task. 

Professor Smith’s fascicule on the vases in San 
Francisco covers a wide range— Mycenaean, Geo- 
metric, Cypriote, Corinthian, ‘‘Halys Therio- 
morphic,” Etruscan, and Attic black-figure and 
red-figure. There are no “‘capital’”’ pieces among 
the vases, but many are important and attractive. 
The following are perhaps the most interesting: a 
stemless band-cup with neatly drawn lions, a late 
black-figured amphora with Ajax and Odysseus, 
a hydria with a dainty picture of Apollo and 
Artemis by the Pan Painter, and a pelike of about 
400 B.c. with Artemis, Apollo, Aphrodite, and 
Hermes. 

The chief value of this book, however, is Mr. 
Smith’s scholarly, detailed, stimulating text, and 
his excellent illustrations. We are happily far 
removed from the days of the early fascicules of 
the Corpus when the vases were presented in 
small, inadequate pictures, with only a short de- 
scriptive text and hardly any discussions. Hence- 
forth, catalogues of vases will no longer be neces- 
sary, since the CVA. can fill all legitimate needs; 
at least Mr. Smith in this and in his other admi- 
rable fascicules has shown that it can. 

Some of the examples in the Young Memorial 
Museum and the Palace of the Legion of Honor 
of San Francisco were known before, others were 
not. Mr. Smith has been able to make new attri- 
butions and interpretations of great value. Many 
major and minor problems are attacked with 
understanding and ingenuity and, if not always 
solved, are at least brought nearer to a solution. 
I have learned much from a reading of the text. 
A few queries and remarks on minor points occur 
to me: 
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If the bearded man on the neck amphora, pl. v, 
1 b, were indeed intended for Polykrates, would 
one not in this period expect an identifying in- 
scription (as in the case of Anakreon, for in- 
stance)? The Lysippides Painter has now been 
identified by Beazley with the Andokides Painter. 
Is not the Lasur or “lustrous film of glaze” 
which the author has diagnosed on several vases 
(cf. pp. $1, 32, 33, 34) merely a polish of the sur- 
face? (see my remarks in Richter and Hall, Red- 
figured Athenian Vases, p. xxxvu, note 68). It 
would be quite easy, I think, to remove an acces- 
sory red without dislodging the underlying black 
glaze, provided the latter were dry (p. 23). The 
‘*change in the form of the chair” by the addition 
of an upright in the middle of the back (p. 41) is 
of course merely a more naturalistic representa- 
tion of the familiar klismos. The “‘slip of draw- 
ing” in supplying a downward tilted oinochoe 
with a profile foot (p. 43, pl. xx1, 1 a) is the usual 
rendering at this time (cf. e.g. pl. xxu, 1 b). 

Mr. Smith has had conscientiously and labori- 
ously to point out the modern restorations on some 
of the vases. One may hope that soon every Mu- 
seum curator will make it his business to have 
all modern repainting removed from the vases in 
his charge before their inclusion in the Corpus. 
METROPOLITAN GisELA M. A. RicuTER 
oF ART 


A Hanpsook or GREEK AND RoMAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, by D. S. Robertson. Pp. xxvi+ 407, figs. 
135, pls. xxiv. 2nd Edition, 1943. Cambridge, 
at the University Press; New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. $7.50. 

A further debt of gratitude is owed Professor 
Robertson for the second edition of the excellent 
work already well known. Its real usefulness called 
for a new edition even at a time when, unfortu- 
nately, the complete revision the author wished 
was impossible. In spite of the severe limitations 
imposed, he has succeeded admirably in bringing 
the work up to date. “‘I have reluctantly left the 
illustrations unchanged, but I have tried to revise 
the whole text and the Chronological Tables in 
the light of recent research. I have made a great 
many substantial changes and I have justified 
these, where necessary, by additional footnotes.” 
In fact, much of the new material could only be 
noted briefly with bibliographical reference in 
footnotes, since what changes were made in the 
text apparently had to be limited to such as 
would not alter more than a page or two of the 
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original setting and in no way enlarge it. For 
this reason, although many corrections were pos- 
sible in the text (e.g. accounts of Troy, Tiryns, 
Olympia Heraion, Samos Heraion, Argive Hera- 
ion model, Pharos of Alexandria, Temple of Bel at 
Palmyra, and numerous dates), additions of new 
material suffer by the restriction to brief mention 
in notes. The early chapters suffer most from this 
inability of the author to rewrite, since many new 
and significant early temples (e.g. Perachora, 
Dreros, Larisa, Lucanian Heraion) and studies 
of details of structure and decoration (vaults, 
mouldings) have to be either omitted or cited 
merely by title. The chapter on Houses, too, 
needs substantial changes since the Olynthus 
volumes have appeared. 

The extensive work of recent years on chro- 
nology has, however, been incorporated in the 
thorough revision of the very valuable Chrono- 
logical Tables and where possible in the text; a 
considerable number of new buildings has also 
been added to the Tables. Since it was not feasible 
to revise the Bibliography, page references are 
added to places where new bibliography is cited 
in notes. The author reminds us in his preface 
that “new bibliographical matter is mostly con- 
fined to buildings and subjects discussed in the 
text, and that for things mentioned only in the 
Bibliography and the Chronological Tables (and 
also for some things in the text, especially in the 
Roman sections) students will in general be wise 
to search the periodicals of the last twelve years 
for themselves.” The parenthesis explains, no 
doubt, such striking omissions as E. Baldwin 
Smith and Dinsmoor on the gable roof of the 
megaron (AJA. xlvi, 1942, pp. 99-118, 370-372), 
Pernier on Prinias (AJA xxxviii, 1934, pp. 171- 
177); Dinsmoor on the date of the Older Par- 
thenon (AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 408-448; xxxix, 
1935; pp. 508-9; JdI. lii, 1937, pp. 3-13); Dirp- 
feld (AJA. xxxix, 1935, pp. 497-507; JdI. lii, 
1937, pp. 14-16) and Kolbe (JdIJ. li, 1936, pp. 
1-64) on the same; Dinsmoor on the original de- 
signs of the Erechtheion (AJA. xxxvi, 1932, 
pp. 307-326), on the Hephaisteion (Hesperia, 
Suppl. v,) D. B. Thompson on the Hephaisteion 
(Hesperia VI, 1937, pp. 396-425); Corinth Vol. 1 
for the Temple of Apollo at Corinth; Agnes Lake 
Michels on the Tuscan temple (MAAR. xii, 1935, 
pp. 89-149) and on the pediment of the early 
Italic temple (AJA. xlv, 1941, pp. 71-72); Van 
Deman on aqueducts (The Building of the Roman 
Aqueducts, 1934). 


It will only be possible to note a few of the 
interesting new points to give some idea of their 
value. Wace’s new discoveries of second-storey 
columns on the facade of the Treasury of Atreus 
were made in time to get into a postscript in the 
Preface. Mention of Wace’s private discussion 
with the author of his doubt of the architectural 
character of the much debated s-c Metope (sculp- 
tured) from Mycenae makes one eager for his 
evidence. We should have been glad for the 
author’s evidence for assigning the invention of 
the Composite capital to the Augustan period. 
It is good to have his confirmation, from personal 
observation, that the vaults of the Stabian Baths 
at Pompeii are concrete (stone being claimed by 
some as the material). One is inclined to agree 
with his doubts that the side door entrance ar- 
rangement of the Temple of Bel at Palmyra can 
be original as claimed by Schulz. Many will also 
agree with the author in preferring to stress the 
influence of the Thermae of Rome on the Basilica 
of Maxentius rather than to follow the sugges- 
tion of an old Italic market building-complex as 
the origin. He is surely right in believing that 
the formerly accepted dates for the Selinos temples 
are too early, and one sympathizes with his diffi- 
culty in fixing others; he does well to offer no new 
ones until evidence from recent and current in- 
vestigation is available as a firm basis (one sus- 
pects they may have to come down two or three 
decades). Of the Poseidon temple at Paestum he 
says “‘usually placed later than the Parthenon 
. . . but it may well belong rather to the first 
half of the fifth century;” at least two unpublished 
investigations seem to confirm a date roughly con- 
temporary with the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
The date 450-440 for the Hephaisteion is ac- 
cepted, but the exact new dates proposed by 
Dinsmoor for it, Sounion, and Rhamnous are 
recorded with a question mark and Rhamnous is 
kept between the other two in the Table. It may 
be noted here that re-examination of the mould- 
ings of these temples tends to confirm Dinsmoor’s 
order, putting Sounion between the other two. 
The Temple of Ares in the Agora is not listed. 
Bassae is kept at 7420 in the Table, but the text 
notes record the possibility of some portions being 
earlier. Von Gerkan’s later date for Hermogenes 
is accepted. The Nimes amphitheater is retained 
as Augustan; the Khazna at Petra is now listed 
as ca. 120 a.p. or earlier, following the tendency 
to put it in the first c. A.p.; it is noted that A. W. 
Lawrence thinks the temple at Olba may be as 
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early as the time of Alexander; The Temple of 
Rome and Augustus at Ancyra is tentatively put 
back into the second half of the second century 
B.c. as Krencker and Schede maintain, rightly or 
wrongly. Many other dates are adjusted con- 
vincingly. 

One hesitates to ask for more when so much is 
given and especially when one realizes the serious 
limitations imposed upon the author, but per- 
haps a few questions may be posed. That “the 
hawksbeak was probably invented in terracotta 
gutters” (p. 38) is surely open to question; the 
numerous early stone forms which illustrate the 
several lines of attack on the cavetto in the direc- 
tion of the full-fledged hawksbeak offer other 
equally strong possibilities of origin. It seems more 
likely that the cyma recta and the hawksbeak 
both developed more or less simultaneously from 
the cavetto, not one from the other. The distinc- 
tion which the author sees between Attic and 
Asiatic forms of cyma reversa and ovolo and their 
ornaments (pp. 38 and 39) needs further proof, 
this reviewer feels; does not moulding evidence 
suggest that the distinctions are chronological 
rather than geographical (save in rare excep- 
tions)? It is hardly accurate to say that the opis- 
thodomos is “confined to buildings with a sur- 
39); amphiprostyle 
buildings are not by any means unknown. The 


rounding colonnade” (p. 
description of the Ionic order gives no indication 
of the variation in the types of mouldings used 
for given positions. It is good not to find color 
neglected, but one is disappointed not to get some 
suggestion of the principles that regulate the use 
of color in Greek architecture. 

It is a pleasure to see the “bold experiment” of 
the Paestum architects noted with appreciation. 
The unusual “heavy” mouldings are carefully 
recorded, but one regrets that Robertson did not 
go further to indicate their Ionic character and 
so to emphasize the real fusion of Doric and 
Ionic elements which is the essence of Paestan 
architectural style. ““Nothing preserved above 
the architraves” said of the Corinth Temple of 
Apollo needs amendment to “nothing preserved 
in situ,” since the publication of triglyph and 
mutule guttae fragments in Corinth Vol. 1. The 
indications of an earlier Temple of Nike, dis- 
covered by Balanos in the course of strengthen- 
ing the bastion, had not been available to the 
author. One misses, too, any notice of Dinsmoor’s 
theory of the original designs of the Erechtheion, 
and hazards the guess that had they been con- 
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sidered the author might not find it so difficult to 
believe that Mnesikles was the architect. To some, 
at least, Mnesikles, genius in originality and un- 
bounded optimist, is one of the most clear-cut 
architectural personalities. On the question of 
the origin of the Corinthian capital, also, another 
view might be taken. To Robertson “the early 
history of the Corinthian capital does not suggest 
that dissatisfaction with the Ionic corner capital 
had much to do with its invention.” But surely 
both the earliest forms known to us and the cir- 
cumstances of their use (at Bassae and at the 
Tholos at Delphi) suggest very forcibly that the 
inadequacy of the corner Ionic capital, especially 
for interior use, demanded an improvement along 
the very lines followed by the beginning stages of 
the Corinthian type. 

A minor point about the Heraion of Argos: why 
is it mentioned on p. 115 as fourth century Doric 
when it appears quite rightly in the Chronological 
Table as ca. 410 B.c. and is late fifth century in 
style. In regard to the Temple of Athena at 
Pergamon, “usually assigned to the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. . . . it is doubtful if it can be earlier 
than 300 B.c.” says Robertson rightly, for it is 
probably considerably later. It has been men- 
tioned above that the chapter on Houses needs 
revision in the light of the Olynthus material. 
May we hope, too, that the Delos houses may 
come out a bit less forlorn in the next edition; are 
they really “largely poor and crowded’’? 

It is by no means, however, the remarkably 
few omissions or the occasional differences of 
opinion which characterize this book in the minds 
of its appreciative users, for the excellence of the 
original edition in inclusiveness, accuracy, and 
sound judgment is further augmented by this 
really amazing war-time edition. It inspires the 
admiration of both mature scholars and young 
students as a heavy task courageously attacked 
and skillfully performed. 
Mount Horyoxe Lucy T. SHoE 
Tue Roman Corace, Vou. IV, Part 

2: Macrinus To Puprenus, by Harold Mat- 

tingly, Edward A. Sydenham, and C. H. V. 

Sutherland. Pp. xi+215; pls., 13. Spink and 

Son, London, 1938. 30 sh. (paper, 25 sh.). 


No student who has ever groped in the murky 
labyrinth of the third century after Christ needs 
to be told that it is a period in which it is more 
than ordinarily imperative for the numismatist, 
the archaeologist, and the historian to seek each 
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other’s counsel incessantly if his own researches 
are to illuminate and not mislead. For this reason 
the collection and organization of the Roman 
imperial coinage from Macrinus to Balbinus and 
Pupienus (a.p. 217-238) which is presented in 
this volume deserves still greater gratitude than 
its predecessors in the same series. Nevertheless, 
considerable use of these volumes, indispensable 
though they are, can hardly fail to impress one 
with the feeling that the authors have neglected 
to take sufficient account of the results of re- 
searches outside the numismatic field.t More- 
over, the appearance of new evidence and new 
studies on the period covered by this volume of 
the RIC. within a short time after it was pub- 
lished make possible and necessary considerable 
revisions of its dates and many of its interpreta- 
tions. The purpose of this belated review is ac- 
cordingly to examine RIC. iv, ii with emphasis 
on its historical aspects rather than the numis- 
matic. 

A few general observations should precede the 
detailed commentary. First of all, the ‘Select 


Bibliography” is far too restricted and too ca- 


1 By way of example, in RIC. iv, i, pp. 60, 62, 
105, and elsewhere, Septimius Severus’ capture of 
Ctesiphon, on which several other important 
dates depend, is assigned on the evidence of the 
Roman coinage to a time late in A.D. 198, or early 
in 199. By the numismatic evidence alone such a 
dating seems necessary; but the inscriptions and 
papyri of the reign show beyond any possible 
doubt that Ctesiphon was actually captured a 
whole year earlier. Severus received the title 
Parthicus Maximus upon the capture of Ctesi- 
phon; and this title is found in CTL. viii, 4583, 
dated May 15, 198; CIL. viii, 14428, July 20, 
198; POxy. 916, between May 26 and June 24, 
198, etc. (For a more detailed discussion see R. O. 
Fink, A. S. Hoey, and W. F. Snyder, “‘The Feriale 
Duranum,” Yale Class. Stud. vii, 1940, pp. 79-81). 
Similarly, Venus Victrix in the coinage of Julia 
Domna is not a “concession to femininity” 
(RIC. iv, i, pp. 73 and 82) but a variant form of 
Victoria (Wissowa, Relig. u. Kultus d. Rémer?, p. 
292, and Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Venus, cols. 196 
197, though the Pergamene Aphrodite Nicephoros 
postulated by Wissowa probably never existed. 
The sources which he quotes speak of a Nice- 
phorion and a temple of Aphrodite —two separate 
buildings. The Nicephorion no doubt belonged to 
Athena Nicephoros.) and hence quite in harmony 
with the other parallels between the types of 
Domna’s coins and those of Severus instead of 
being an exception to the rule. 


priciously selected. It is, of course, proper that 
numismatic publications should be emphasized 
in the bibliography of a work of this sort; but it is 
hard to see why an article published by Mowat 
in 1908 to express the untenable theory that Sep- 
timius Severus conferred the title Augusta on all 
his wife’s female relatives should be cited when 

the following works, all of them sufficiently im- 

portant to be listed in CAH. xii, were not even 

mentioned: 

H. J. Bassett, Macrinus and Diadumenianus, University 
of Michigan, 1920 (Diss.). 

O. F. Butler, “‘Studies in the Life of Elagabal,’’ Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series iv, 
New York City, 1910, pp. 1-169. 

M. G. Williams, ‘‘Studies in the Lives of Roman Em- 
presses: Julia Mamaea,” University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, i, New York City, 1904, 
pp. 67-100. 

R. V. N. Hopkins, The Life of Alexander Severus, Cam- 
bridge Historical Essays, no. 14, Cambridge, England, 
1907. 

A. Jardé, Etudes Critiques sur la Vie et le Regne de Sévere 
Alexandre, Paris, 1925. 

J. Léhrer, de C. Iulio Vero Maximo, Miinster, 1883 
(Diss.). 

G. M. Bersanetti, “Studi in Massimo il Trace: I Rap- 
porti fra Massimo e il Senato,”’ Rivista Indo-Greco- 
Italica xviii, 3-4, 1934, pp. 89-96. 

C. E. Van Sickle, “‘A Hypothetical Chronology for the 
Year of the Gordians,” CP. xxii, 1927, pp. 416-17. 
Idem, “Some Further Observations on the Chronology 
of the Year 238 a.p.,”’ CP. xxiv, 1929, pp. 285-89. 

P. W. Townsend, “‘The Chronology of the Year 238 
a.D.,” Yale Class. Stud. i, 1928, pp. 231-38. 

Idem, “‘A Yale Papyrus and a Reconsideration of the 
Chronology of the Year 238 a.p.,” AJP. li, 1930, pp. 
62-66. 

This list makes no attempt at exhaustiveness; it 

might very well be expanded. 

Many of the works mentioned above deal with 
chronology; and it is perhaps in this department 
that the greatest weakness of the present volume 
appears. Details will be found below. Another 
fault is the lack of consistency in the omission or 
inclusion of medallions. The authors of the RIC. 
do not regard bronze medallions as a part of the 
coinage of the empire; but in their first volume 
they state (p. 33), “It has been established beyond 
all reasonable doubt that all gold and silver pieces 
of unusually large size are multiples of aurei or 
denarti—in some cases issued on special occasions 
but recognized as current money.” A historian 
would, of course, be glad to have the bronze me- 
dallions made available for study along with the 
other productions of the imperial mint; and in 
practice the authors of the RIC. find that they 
themselves cannot ignore the medallions (note 
the discussions on pp. 64-65, 67-68, and 135). 
In any case, one would expect to find the silver 
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and gold medallions included with the coins if 
they were recognized as current money. In the 
present volume, however, the situation is as fol- 
lows. The silver and bronze medallions of Macri- 
nus and Elagabal are omitted, though one gold 
one of Elagabal (p. 33, no. 65) and one silver one 
each for Julia Paula and Annia Faustina (pp. 45 
and 48, nos. 209 and 233) are included. Most of 
the silver medallions, but none of the bronze or 
gold, of Severus Alexander and Mamaea are in- 
cluded. Then for Maximinus and his successors 
the bronze medallions are listed as well, though 
separately, ‘for the sake of completeness.” Simi- 
larly, no comment is made on the omission of 
coins listed by Cohen until the end of the section 
devoted to Maximinus Thrax; thereafter notes 
listing the omitted numbers are appended to each 
section. 

The introductions to the sections dealing with 
the individual emperors may now be discussed 
in detail. 


Macrinus AND DIADUMENIANUS 

p. 1. It is misleading to speak of Macrinus as 
having been made emperor by a “party.” The 
narratives of Dio Cassius and Herodian agree 
in representing the murder of Caracalla as a 
fortuitous matter, undertaken by Macrinus on 
the spur of the moment in a desperate effort to 
save his own life. It is true that he seems to have * 
had accomplices; but that is quite another 
thing from the support of a party. Nor is there 
any indication that Macrinus “fell victim to 
the caprice” of his original supporters. He was 
never popular with the common soldiers; and 
it was these whom Julia Maesa and Comazon 
persuaded to revolt. See the accounts of Dio 
Cassius in book Ixxix and Herodian iv, 13, 7 to 
14, 5 and v, 2, 3, to 4, 10. 

pp. 2 and 3. The date of Elagabal’s proclamation 
as emperor was May 16, a.p. 218, not April 16. 
See Dio Ixxix, 31, 4 (Loeb ed., p. 410).’ The 
dating in April rests on a needless emendation 
proposed by Wirth.? 

p. 2. The suggestion that Macrinus’ coins with 
Victoria Parthica may have been issued in 
anticipation of a victory can be dismissed and 
the other alternative, that they were meant to 
represent as a real victory Macrinus’ settlement 
with the Parthians, can be accepted as the true 
explanation. There is no evidence for the mint- 


2 A.Wirth, Quaestiones Severianae, Leipzig, 1888, 
pp. 40-41. 
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ing of such a type at the opening of a campaign, 
and a great deal of evidence that Victoriae of 
this sort normally represented actual decisive 
victories. See R. O. Fink, “Victoria Parthica 
and Kindred Victoriae,” Yale Class. Stud. viii, 
1942, pp. 81-101, esp. pp. 90-91. 

. 3. April 24, 218, is suggested as the date of the 
liberalitas commemorated on Macrinus’ coins, 
and the “donatives given to the army and 
populace . . . by means of which Macrinus 
strove to gain support against his rival, Ela- 
gabalus, who had been proclaimed emperor on 
April 16.” The occasion of this liberalitas is ac- 
cordingly assumed to be Macrinus’ proclama- 
tion of his son as emperor (Dio lxxix, 34, 2-3; 
Loeb ed., p. 416); but I know of no basis for the 
exact dating on the twenty-fourth of the 
month, which in any case must be May, not 
April. On the other hand, Macrinus had given 
two donatives before this time, as is evident 
from Dio Ixxix, 19, 1-2 (Loeb ed., p. 380), the 
first obviously on his accession and the second 
when he made Diadumenianus Caesar and gave 
him the name Antoninus. It is accordingly not 
certain at all that these coins all refer to the 
same liberalitas, or if they do, to which. 

pp. 3-4. The ascription of portrait 1 of Macrinus 
to the Roman mint and of portrait 2 to an 
Eastern mint seems possible, though the au- 
thors make no use of the distinction; but the 
discussion of the intermediate portrait 3, which 
is almost immediately admitted to be indis- 
tinguishable from 2, shows how subjective the 
scheme is. Even if the portraits differed suffi- 

ciently to indicate different mints, the argu- 
ment regarding the causes of these differences 
is certainly too fine-drawn. It is said that “At 

Rome Macrinus was personally unknown, at 
any rate during the latter part of his life’; but 
he had been curator of the Flaminian Way and 
had probably been made praetorian prefect 
before he left Rome.’ while the period from his 

departure until he became emperor was only 

about three years. Similarly, to say that he 

“spent the whole of his reign” in the East over- 
looks the fact that his reign lasted only fourteen 
months. Moreover, he was under fifty-four at 

the time of his death (Dio, Ixxix, 40, 3), so that 

all in all the argument from the “younger” 
appearance of portrait 1 and the “elderly ren- 


_ §L. L, Howe, The Pretorian Prefect from Com- 
modus to Diocletian, Chicago, Illinois, 1942, pp. 
72-73. 
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dering” of portrait 2 cannot be given much 
weight. 
ELAGABAL 


pp. 24 and 27. The date of Alexander’s appoint- 


ment as Caesar is stated as July 10, a.p. 221, 
without citing the evidence or referring to the 
many other dates proposed for this event. The 
correct date is now shown by the Dura Feriale 
to lie between June 14 and 30, probably June 
26. See W. F. Snyder in “The Feriale Dura- 
num,” pp. 141-1483, esp. note 620. 


. 24. The SHA. is named as authority for the 


statement that Elagabal’s adoption of Alex- 
ander “‘appears to have been engineered in the 
first place by the Senate”; but aside from the 
erroneous statement in SHA. Elag. 5, 1 (re- 
peated in 10, 1) that Alexander was named 
Caesar by the Senate at the time of Macrinus’ 
death there is no trace in this account of any 
initiative on the part of the Senate;‘ and the 
narratives of Dio and Herodian make it per- 
fectly clear that the moving forces were Maesa 
and Mamaea. Concerning the events which 
followed the adoption, references to SHA. Elag. 
13, 1 to 17, 3 and Herodian v, 7, 1 to 8, 10 
should be added. 


pp. 24-25. The coins with the legend Conservator 


Aug and a representation of the black stone of 
the god Elagabal probably relate to the annual 
procession in honor of the god described by 
Herodian (v, 6, 6-8) rather than merely to the 
first entry of the new emperor and his god into 
the city. Cf. O. F. Butler, op. cit. (above, p. 
111), pp. 151-153. 


pp. 25-26. The assertion that the type of the 


emperor in a quadriga must refer to his victory 
over Macrinus is without foundation. The type 
is a conventional one; and, as the authors note, 
is repeated in every year of Elagabal’s reign. 
The true explanation is probably that these 
coins were minted in connection with Elagabal’s 
assumption of the consulship in each year. Note 
for example that all of Severus Alexander’s 
coins with the quadriga type were minted, as 
mentioned on p. 62, first note, in the years of 
his consulships (a.p. 222, cos.: p. 72, nos. 15- 
17A: a.p. 226, cos. IT: p. 75, nos. 56—56A, and 
p. 107, nos. 448 and 452; a.p. 229, cos. IIT: 
p. 78, nos. 98-99, and p. 110, nos. 495-499) 
with the exception of two (A.D. 227, p. 108, no. 


4 Regarding the contrary report that Alexander 


was made Caesar by the army, see A. S. Hoey in 
“The Feriale Duranum,”’ note 845. 


471; and a.p. 233, p. 80, no. 121), both of which 
are incompletely described by Cohen but may 
refer to real military successes.’ Cf. further 
A. Alféldi, ‘“‘Die Ausgestaltung d. monarchi- 
schen Zeremoniells am rém. Kaiserhofe,” RM. 
xlix, 1934, pp. 93-97, esp. p. 95, note 2, which 
reveals a similar linking of triumph and consu- 
late as early as the reign of Domitian, and 
“Insignien u. Tracht d. rém. Kaiser,” in the 
same series, 1, 1935, pp. 33-34. This is not to 
say, of course, that the quadriga type was not 
used to commemorate victories, but only to 
point out that it had other uses as well. 

p. 26. The legend Victor(ia) Antonini Aug which 
accompanies a type of running Victoria with a 
wreath and palm may contain, as the authors 
say, “‘a covert slur on Macrinus and his son as 
dynastic interlopers”; but it seems much more 
probable that it is simply an example of the 
familiar “personal” Victoria which began with 
Sulla’s Victoria Sullana and Caesar’s Victoria 
Caesaris and is to be found rather frequently 
in the coinage and inscriptions from that time 
on—Victoria Claudi, Victoria Galbae, Victoria 
Severt Augusti, etc. For more details see R. O. 
Fink, “Victoria Parthica,” Yale Class. Stud. 
viii, 1942, pp. 81-101, esp. pp. 83-87 and 93-94. 

. 26. The reference to Michael Angelo’s por- 
trayal of Moses does little to elucidate the 


— 
~ 


reasons for representing Elagabal as horned in 
some of his portraits. On this point see Hast- 
ings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. 
Horns, from which it is evident that horns were 
an attribute of innumerable Near Eastern di- 
vinities, especially of Mesopotamia and Syria, 
and a symbol of divine and kingly might. The 
horned portrait of the emperor Elagabal there- 
fore is probably intended both to indicate his 
absolute authority as ruler and to identify him 
with the god Elagabal. 

p. 27. The fact that Elagabal’s coins with the 
legend Aeternitas seem to have been minted in 
the East deserves some emphasis, for Elagabal 


was one of the few emperors before the middle 


5 J. Vogt’s deduction from the coins of Rome, 
Alexandria, and Caesarea in Cappadocia that 
victories were won under Alexander’s auspices in 
A.D 225/26 and 227/28 (Die Alexandrinischen 
Miinzen i, p. 186) ought probably, in the light of 
the foregoing, to be rejected for a.p. 225/26. This 
putative victory will then cease to be a possible 
subject for the entry in the Dura Feriale, col. II, 
27; ‘The Feriale Duranum,”’ p. 154. 
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of the third century to claim aeternitas for him- 
himself. See R. O. Fink in “The Feriale Dura- 
num,” pp. 59-65. 


On March 11 as the date of Elagabal’s murder, 


see below. 
p. $1. Read “TR. P. ITIT (a.p. 221)”. 


SEVERUS ALEXANDER 


p. 62, first note. The first three dates contain typo- 


graphical errors. They should, of course, be 
A.D. 222, 224, and 226. The authors’ remon- 
strance in their preface (p. vii) against Pink’s 
too sweeping simplification of the Roman coin- 
age is justified; and consequently their citation 
at length in this note of Pink’s analysis (which 
is called “ masterly”) of Alexander’s coinage is 
confusing, especially since the authors make no 
comment on Pink’s views and make no use of 
them in their own discussion and arrangement 
of the coins. They should have heeded Pink’s 
observation that the quadriga reverse is used 
as a type of the consulship (above, p. 112); but 
they are probably right in not following his 
opinion that “the star on some earlier issues 
is a borrowing from Elagabal, not a mark of 
Eastern mintage.” On Pink’s “The coinage of 
Julia Mamaea probably begins in a.p. 226 with 
that of Orbiana,” the authors take no stand, 
assigning no dates whatever to Mamaea’s coins; 
but Mamaea began coining in Alexandria and 
elsewhere in A.p. 223/24, and hence why riot 
in Rome? The startling anachronism which 
Pink committed in making a “revolutionary 
party” (no doubt Syrian or Lebanese Nation- 
alists) responsible for Alexander’s Eastern is- 
sues is rightly not allowed to dissuade the 
authors from listing these coins as the products 
of the official mint at Antioch. In one instance, 
in fact, the authors assign to the mint of Rome 
a coin (p. 86, no. 215) which is specifically 
singled out on p. 68 as appearing to have heen 
struck “mainly in the East (Antioch)’’; and it 
is not even repeated in the lists devoted to the 
coins minted at the latter city. Under these 
circumstances Pink’s idea seems hardly worth 
quoting. 


. 63. How was it possible for Maesa and Mamaea 


to be adherents of Mithraism, a cult which ex- 
cluded women? 


pp. 64, 66, and 69. The date of Maesa’s death is 


set early in A.D. 223 without comment. Actually 


6 J. Vogt, Alexandrinischen Miinzen ii, pp. 126- 
127. 
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the date is unknown; but Maesa’s deification 
appears not to have occurred until after No- 
vember 7, 224, for in the Acta Fratrum Arvalium 
a sacrifice is recorded on that date to twenty 
divi and divae, the same number as in A.D. 218.7 
Deification, however, unless something occurred 
to delay it, took place within a very short time 
after the death of the person concerned. So, for 
example, Marciana was consecrated immedi- 
ately after her death on August 29, 112;* and 
Herodian implies the same for Maesa.* On the 
other hand, the order of events in Herodian’s 
narrative shows that Alexander’s marriage, the 
date of which is fixed between August 225, and 
August, 226,!° took place after Maesa’s death. 
It is reasonably certain, therefore, that Maesa 
died between November 7, 224, and August, 
226.11 

p. 66. It should be emphasized that the date of 
Alexander’s marriage, as well as that of Maesa’s 
death, is uncertain. All that can be said is that 
on the evidence of the coinage of Alexandria the 
marriage occurred after August, 225, and before 
August, 226, and was terminated before Aug- 
ust, 227. It is all but certain that Alexander was 
married only once. See A. Jardé, op. cit. (above, 
p. 111), pp. 67-73, and R. O. Fink, “Lucius 
Seius Caesar, Socer Augusti,” AJP. |x, 1939, 
pp. 326-332. 

pp. 66-67 and Introduction, pp. v—vi. The diffi- 
‘culty of explaining the legends Mon(eta) Resti- 
tuta and Restitutor Mon(etae) is well stated; but 
the explanation here proposed, that the An- 
toninianus and dupondius were abolished at the 
same time, that the dupondius was later re- 
stored, and that “‘on the occasion of this res- 
toration, homage was paid to the emperor as 
the restorer of the coinage, through which as 
paymaster he supplied the needs of his troops” 


7W. Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 
1874, pp. cexiv, and ccii. 

8G. Calza, “Ostia—Un nuovo frammento di 
Fasti Annali (anni 108-113),” 1932, pp. 190 and 
198. 

Herodian vi, 1, 4-5: éti TroAU 8’ ote 
ovoa &veTTavoato Tot Biou, ETUXE Te 
KTA, 

10 J, Vogt, Alexandrinischen Miinzen i, p. 184; 
ii, pp. 127 f. 

11 For a more detailed discussion of this ques- 
tion, see ““ The Feriale Duranum,”’ pp. 22, 113-114, 
and 182. 
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is in fact no improvement over Pink’s sugges- 

tion, which would refer the “restoration” to the 

resumption of the minting of the dupondius. 

If the emperor advertised himself to his troops 

as a dispenser of dupondii, it is quite under- 

standable why he and Mamaea were ultimately 
murdered for their niggardliness. On this whole 
question see now Louis C. West, Gold and Silver 

Coin Standards in the Roman Empire (Numis- 

matic Notes and Monographs, no. 94; New 

York, 1941), pp. 130-132, esp. note 294, in 

which reference is made to an article in Numis- 

matische Zeitschrift, 1909, p. 87, explaining the 
restituta-restitutor legends as having been oc- 
casioned by the rebuilding of the mint. 

pp. 67-68. It is scarcely true that the only explicit 
references to Alexander’s Persian campaign are 
the bronze medallion cited here (Cohen, Alez., 
no. 446) and the as on p. 124, no. 666A, for the 
other Profectio Aug. types of a.p. 231 (RIC. 
p. 86, no. 210; p. 112, no. 524; p. 121, nos. 639- 
641) would have meant nothing else to a con- 
temporary. By way of indirect references, the 
two issues of the mint of Antioch in a.p. 228 
and 230, if these are correctly ascribed and if 
they are in fact the first from that mint after 
A.D. 223, were worthy of mention as evidence 
of the preparations, perhaps begun even in 227, 
for the campaign which took place in 231. If 
denarii such as no. 215, p. 86, were actually 
struck at Antioch, they belong with the two 
types just mentioned. 

p. 68. Although the Cambridge Ancient History 
keeps mid-March of a.p. 235 as the time of 
Alexander’s death (vol. xii, p. 71), the dating 
of P. Oxy. 912 by Maximinus as emperor on 
February 25, 235, completely precludes the 
possibility that Alexander was killed in March 
and renders it probable that the real date was, 
at the latest, early in January.” 

122. C, E. Van Sickle, taking March 11, 222, as the 
date of Alexander’s accession, arrived at January 
8, 235, as the time of his murder (“‘The Terminal 
Dates of the Reign of Alexander Severus,” CP. 
xxii, 1927, pp. 315-317); and although it is now 
known from the Dura Feriale that the actual day 
of Alexander’s accession was March 13 and that 
the date of his appointment to the Caesarship was 
probably June 26, so that the divergent data 
regarding the length of his life and of his reign 
used by Van Sickle can no longer be made to agree 
on any single date for Alexander’s death, the gen- 
eral conclusion that his death occurred no later 
than the first week of January is still valid. 


p. 128. The “definite allusion to Alexander in the 
title MAGNO given to Caracalla” in the me- 
morial issues minted for the latter does not 
“‘point to the time of Severus Alexander.” This 
is getting the cart before the horse, for the boy 
who was born Gessius Bassianus Alexianus was 
given the name Severus Alexander on his ac- 
cession in order to strengthen and to publicize 
his claim to be the son of Caracalla. It is well 
known that Caracalla wanted to be an Alexan- 
der during his own lifetime ™ and that he was 
deified under Macrinus; and as a divus he cer- 
tainly had the title Magnus at least as early as 
the time of Elagabal and probably from the 
beginning.'* Hence these coins of the deified 
Caracalla may possibly belong in the reign of 
Macrinus, and almost certainly in that of Ela- 
gabal at the latest. On the other hand, it is 
quite likely that Julia Domna was not deified 
until the time of Maesa’s death and deifica- 
tion, about A.p. 225 (above, p. 114). The memo- 
rial issues of these two divae ought, accordingly, 
to be placed together, but separated from those 
of Caracalla. 


MAaxIMINUS 


On this and the two succeeding reigns little 
additional comment is needed, except to point 
out that the results of the careful studies of 
Townsend and Van Sickle on the chronology 
of the year A.D. 238 (above, p. 111), which seem 
to have been adopted by the Cambridge Ancient 
History, might have been used with at least as 
much justification as the data offered for Mac- 
rinus, Elagabal, and Alexander to give more 
precision to the rather vague chronological indi- 
cations presented. Townsend dates the events 
of this year as follows: 


Beginning of the Gordians’ revolt in 
Senatorial proclamation of the Gordians as 
Augusti, and Appointment of the board 
of twenty under Pupienus and Balbinus 


April 2 
Death of the Gordians in Africa ca. April 22-24 
Death of Maximinus................ May 10 


13 Dio Ixxviii, 7 and 8; lxxviii, 16, 7; 18, 1; 22, 1; 
Herodian iv, 10, 2-4 and 8, 1 (esp. 8, 1-3) to 9, 4; 
SHA. Caracalla 2, 1-2. 

14 He is called Magnus in CIL. viii, 2564 and 
10304 (Dessau ILS. 470 and 471) and in JLS. 
472, all of the time of Elagabal. 
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Pupienus and Balbinus made Augustt. .May 27 
Death of Pupienus and Balbinus; accession 


p. 158. The comments on “the constitutional and 
pro-senatorial tone of the reign of Severus 
Alexander” and “the imperishable tradition of 
constitutionalism at Rome” contradict what 
is said of Alexander’s reign on p. 63. Moreover, 
Romae Aeternae is easily explained as the con- 
ventional type of the Eternal City which occurs 
frequently from the time of Hadrian to the 
end of the fourth century. See A. S. Hoey in 
“The Feriale Duranum,” pp. 103-111. There 
is nothing of a tradition of constitutionalism in 
it. Norcan Securitas Augg very well be a pledge 
on the part of the Gordians to maintain con- 
stitutionalism. It must rather be an assertion 
of the “confidence of the Augusti”’ in their po- 
sition—a confidence not justified by their 
strength, of course, but throughout the book 
there is a persistent tendency to interpret the 
coin legends too literally and to miss their 
function as propaganda. 

The list which follows presents some of the 
results of a careful collation of Cohen, second edi- 
tion, and the volume under review. No attempt 
is made to do more than to report obvious mis- 
prints and inconsistencies in the RIC. which 
could be noted without seeing the coins them- 
selves. References to coins not listed in Cohen 
have not been checked, although the proportion 
of such coins is rather high, because it seemed 
probable that the standard of accuracy would be 
better in these special notes and that the results 
would accordingly not repay the great additional 
effort of pursuing the references through the 
periodicals and catalogues in which they are 
scattered. 


RIC. p. 7, no. 22A—add reference to C. 60, denarius 
with obv. portr. “c”’. 

p. 13, no. 101. Read “‘ wreath or hand” for “‘ wreath 
on hand”’. 

p. 29, no. 18 is the same as C. 148 but not C. 149. 
The latter is a denarius with portr. “‘b”’ and is 
the same as RIC. p. 29, no. 19. 

p. 30, no. 35. The correct C. reference is no. 172. 
C. 173 is bronze, not gold, and is the same as 
RIC. p. 54, no. 308. 

p. 41, last note. This note is meaningless. 


The same coins are found on pp. 31 and 41, 32 and 42, 
34 and 43, and 37 and 43 of RIC. Cross-references are 
sometimes provided and sometimes not. 


RIC. p. 73, no. 24. Listed here as a denarius; but Cohen 
cites it as a silver quinarius in Vienna. If he is 
wrong, the fact should have been noted. 


p. 98, no. 297. The note saying that Cohen de- 
scribes this coin (his no. 527) as P.B.is misplaced. 
It belongs with RIC. no. 295, Cohen’s no. 497. 

p. 95, no. 316. Cohen’s description shows that the 
reverse type is the same as RIC. 229—central 
Moneta facing— not as RIC. 186—all Monetae 
stg. 1. 

p. 105, no. 423. The number in Cohen is 259, not 
359. 

p. 105, no. 431. Cohen’s description shows that the 
reverse type is as RIC. 407—Securitas seated by 
altar— not as RIC. 395—no altar. 

p. 114. Note that the dates of the obv. legends are 
capable of closer definition. Legend 2 runs only 
until a.p. 229 (pp. 109-110 and cf. pp. 80-84); 
and legend 4 runs from a.p. 228 to 231 (pp. 
108-112 and cf. pp. 85-87). 

p. 118, no. 591. For ““C. 179” read “C. 189”. 

p. 120, no. 632. For “‘C. 87” read “‘C. 88”. 

p. 120, no. 633. For obv. type “‘c”’ read “‘a (or b), 
c”’; and for “‘C. read 86, 87”. 

p. 123, no. 661. Cohen reports the obv. legend as 
ending MAT. AVG., and notes that a specimen 
in the British Museum has MATER AUG. The 
RIC. reports only the latter. 

p. 124, no. 666. The obv. legend is reported as 
ending MAT. AUG., but is also said to be the 
same as no. 659, which has MATER AUG. 
Cohen’s description of no. 666 (his no. 15) also 
has MATER AUG. 


With Maximinus begins the listing of bronze medal- 
lions in the RIC. Note especially p. 150, no. 113, and p. 
151, nos. 116 and 118, all of sestertius module. With 
these should be compared the issues of Alexander and 
Mamaea, RIC. pp. 123-124, nos. 662— and 665-667, and 
of Mamaea, RIC. pp. 125-126, nos. 674, 689-690, 692- 
693, all without S.C. This group of coins surely deserves 
some comment. 

For this reign, too, the omissions of types listed by 
Cohen are noted either at the foot of the appropriate 
page or in the lists on pp. 152 and 157. Of these latter, 
however, Cohen Maximin. 1 is plainly the coin meant in 
par. 1 of the notes on p. 152, though it is not named; 
Cohen Maximinus 4 is listed without comment on p. 
150, no. 113; Cohen Maximinus 51 is listed on p. 139, no. 
2, with a note expressing the authors’ doubts; Cohen 
Maximinus 52 appears on p. 151, no. 114, without com- 
ment; and Cohen Maximinus 95 is listed as a hybrid on 
p. 148, no. 102. 


— P- 142, no. 23. The obv. type, omitted in RIC, is 
2) b. 

The coins of Gordian I and II which are rejected by 
RIC. are listed on pp. 162 and 164. Note, however, that 
Cohen Gord. I, 1, and Cohen Gord. II, 1, are reported 
on p. 176 as hybrids; and that Cohen Gord. II, 3, is 
found on p. 162, no. 16. 

Rejected coins of Balbinus and Pupienus are listed on 
pp. 172 and 176; but note that Cohen Balb. 12 is found 
on p. 171, no. 15A, and Cohen Pup. 37 appears on p. 
174, no. 8A. Cohen Pup. 8 is commented on more fully 
on p. 175, note to no. 20. 


* * * * * 


I have made no systematic attempt to check 
the indices; but I note that in Index III there is 
no entry for STAR, although this symbol is quite 
common on the coins of Elagabal and Alexander, 
and that under TEMPLE there is no reference to 
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p. 55, no. 339, with rev. type of Elagabal stg. 1. 
in a temple. 
* * * 

[The reviewer, while accepting all responsibility 
for errors of fact or judgment in the foregoing, 
wishes to acknowledge the valuable advice and 
criticism of Professor A. R. Bellinger of Yale.] 
Betoit COLLEGE Rosert O. Fink 


Mep1aEvat Ant, by Charles Rufus Morey. Pp.xv+ 
412. Ills. 180, with numerous line drawings in 
the text. W. W. Norton and Co., N. Y., 1942. 
$7.50. 


The appearance of this volume marks the reali- 
zation of a hope on the part of students and teach- 
ers of mediaeval art that began to form with the 
publication of an article by Dr. Morey entitled 
“The Sources of Mediaeval Style” (Art Bulletin 
vii, 2, 1924), and grew with the small volume 
Christian Art (Longmans, Green and Co., N. Y., 
1935). Those who had been privileged, like the 
reviewer, to attend Morey’s undergraduate course . 
and graduate seminars at Princeton were already 
fully aware of the scope of knowledge and keen- 
ness of perception that lay behind the compact 
sentences and illuminating phrases of both article 
and book, and wished for the means of renewing 
the original experience for themselves and for 
others the possibility of enrichment by contact 
with it, however vicarious. These wishes can now 
be realized, for in the work under consideration, 
Morey has summed up the conclusions of many 
years of research and teaching in the field of 
mediaeval art. The result is unique as a volume 
in English presenting a broad survey of that field 
in its entirety. 

Being comprehensive in its coverage, a detailed 
consideration of the many points raised in the 
book would enlarge such a notice as this beyond 
the available limits of space. Moreover, since it is 
a work intended primarily for the general reader 
rather than the research scholar (though it should 
not be imagined that the latter could not read it 
with great profit), the most constructive consid- 
eration to be given it is not one of controversy 
but rather as an estimate of a general point of 
view developed from meticulous study of mate- 
rial that has been presented in considerable part 
in other works. Thus in the volume Early Chris- 
tian Art (Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J., 1942) reviewed in this JournaL by Dmitri 
Tselos (AJA. xlvii, 1943, pp. 144-149), the 
step-by-step documentation of the transforma- 
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tion of classic into Christian style is given by 
Morey; in the present work, the character of this 
evolution is stated in more generalized terms in 
the first three chapters, beginning with a broad 
definition of the factors and phases of mediaeval 
art that is followed by discussions of Early Chris- 
tian and Byzantine style illustrating respectively 
the development of transcendentalism and con- 
templative mysticism as elements of content. 
Succeeding these are chapters on Romanesque, 
Gothic and Late Gothic art, the qualifying sub- 
titles of the chapters— Positive Mysticism, The 
Scholastic Synthesis and the Realistic Movement 
— providing the key to the interpretation of their 
several contents. In the final chapter on Late 
Gothic, the diffusion of the mediaeval point of 
view in the Renaissance is dwelt upon at some 
length and its contribution to the modern spirit 
is defined. 

Two qualities of this work are outstanding in 
the opinion of this reviewer, either of which alone 
would establish it as one of primary importance. 
The first is the fact that it takes note of substan- 
tially every major monument of painting, sculp- 
ture and the minor arts of the Middle Ages, along 
with statements in more general terms of the 
contemporary architecture that provides an ap- 
propriate background. These are discussed briefly 
of necessity, but with a felicity of phrase and 
aptness of characterization that make for ad- 
mirably precise and clear evaluation. The second 
is the impression created by the book as a whole 
of the mediaeval period as a time of great and 
purposeful enterprise, concerned alike with the 
realities of both spiritual and material life. This 
grows from the awareness that no attentive reader 
can fail to have of the author’s respect for his 
material and insistence on letting it speak for 
itself. So, unlike the preconceived idealism with 
which a Henry Adams viewed the mediaeval 
scene, or at the opposite extreme, the equally ar- 
bitrary materialism of a Coulton, the sympathetic 
yet critical understanding of the author has pro- 
duced a conception of the Middle Ages that is 
controlled and determined by its own inherent 
qualities. It is a point of view, indeed, which is 
allied in kind to that of the Gothic age itself, 
viewing the world of its study comprehensively 
and seeing in its material a significance that in- 
forms its every facet with meaning. It is not in 
the nature of such an interpretation that the con- 
clusions reached will be undebatable in every 
case, and many will doubtless be argued, yet it is 
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doubtful that any more systematic and illuminat- 
ing interpretation of the whole can be achieved, 
present knowledge being what it is. 

The illustrations are an indispensable part of 
the book and are distributed on plates of coated 
stock at more or less regular intervals in the text 
pages. This method of handling them, imposed 
perhaps by exigencies of manufacture, results in a 
frequently unfortunate separation of the discus- 
sion of a monument from its illustration, a diffi- 
culty compensated for in part by the inclusion in 
the text of numerous line drawings that serve as 
broad indications of style and iconography. In 
their entirety, the illustrations constitute a basic 
corpus of mediaeval art that could well serve as 
the nucleus of any comprehensive collection of 
pictorial material pertaining to the Middle Ages. 
The whole is a tribute to the publishers for being 
willing to undertake a project of constructive 
character; for making it possible for Morey to 
extend beyond the limits of professional and 
scholarly publications the results of his creative 
scholarship, they merit the unqualified thanks of 
all students of our heritage of culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

University OF PENNSYLVANIA Davin M. Ross 


CoRRECTION 


Mr. Panofsky draws my attention to a mistake 
which slipped —entirely through my own fault — 
into my review of Sumner Crosby’s book, The 
Abbey of St. Denis (AJA. xlviii, 1944, p. 218). In 
proposing a different reconstruction for the west 
porch of the Carolingian church I suggested that 
the center part of the front jutted out beyond the 
flanking bays, since the wall of his center bay is 
thicker than those in the lateral bays. It is correct 
that this wall is thicker and that therefore, as I 
suggested, the center part was probably higher 
than the flanking towers mentioned by Suger. 
But the thick wall, rather than projecting on the 
outside, is stronger on the inside, thus narrowing 
the interior width of the central bay while leaving 
the outside flush. This may seem a minor point, 
yet it should be corrected in view of future re- 
constructions of the west facade. 

My only explanation for having made this 
mistake is that the review, written while I was 
working full time for the government, had to be 
composed in little patches of night work and 
without the concentration of mind it should have 
commanded. 
VassaR COLLEGE 


RicHARD KRAUTHEIMER 
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Tue Arts AND Reticion, THE AYER LECTURES 
OF THE CoLGATE-RocuEsTER Divinity SCHOOL, 
by Albert Edward Bailey, Kenneth John Conant, 
Henry Augustine Smith, Fred Eastman. Pp. xiv 
+180, pls. 24. New York, 1944, The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

The four lectures here published are prefaced 
by Professor Bailey’s introduction entitled “The 
Antiquity and Universality of the Arts,’ pro- 
viding an historical background, well-constructed 
considering its summary character, for the four 
lectures on “ Religion in Painting and Sculpture” 
(Bailey), ‘“‘The Expression of Religion in Archi- 
tecture” (Conant), ““The Expression of Religion 
in Music” (Smith), and ‘‘The Dramatist and the 
Minister” (Eastman). Each section is provided 
with a brief bibliography. 

Professor Bailey’s lecture takes the form of a 
tour through an imaginary Museum of Religious 
Art, with five rooms each devoted to the objec- 
tives of religious art as he views them, viz., the 
symbolic presentation of divine beings, the factual 
representation of human beings associated with 
the history of religion, the presentation of the 
dogmas of the faith, “bhakti,” the artist’s sym- 
bolic self-offering to God, and, in the fifth room, 
the social application of religion in art. The last 
section pays tribute to those moderns who, in 
contrast to the escapists, have faced and expressed 
the squalor of contemporary materialism. The rest 
of the chapter is a model of semi-popular simpli- 
fication, convincing, however, in its effort to make 
an audience feel through religious art the unity 
and consistency of religious aspiration throughout 
history and throughout the world. 
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Conant’s brief chapter appealed most to this 
reviewer, who finds himself on too unfamiliar 
ground to comment on the lectures on music 
and drama in religion. The distinguished Harvard 
mediaevalist gives in his few pages some char- 
acteristically original insights into mediaeval 
church-building: an aesthetic appreciation of Old 
Saint Peter’s, a parallel between Byzantine and 
Gothic construction, a fine reconstruction of 
St. Riquier, and an evaluation of St. Bénigne and 
Cluny in the evolution of Romanesque. 

Dr. Smith’s lively discussion of religious music 
is a diverting mélange of history and critique, 
resolved into order by the sub-titles of “Tonal 
Structure,” ““Expression,”’ “Masters and Schools,” 
‘Religious Music in America,” and “‘ Universal 
Song.” The pithy criticism of contemporary 
church music which enlivens his historical retro- 
spect, becomes a lesson in the art of preaching in 
Dr. Eastman’s chapter, which draws a parallel 
between a sermon and Galsworthy’s “ Loyalties,” 
deducing therefrom what the dramatist can teach 
the minister, “‘to think in terms of pictures, and 
especially pictures of flesh and blood persons.” 
Dr. Eastman has the Protestant service solely in 
mind, as his title indicates, and has nothing-to 
say of the dramatic element in other worships, 
where the worshipper has a part to play in the 
service and is not so completely on the receiving 
end. The book has sparse but appropriate illus- 
trations, among which Conant’s reconstructions 
of S. Riquier and St. Bénigne are especially wel- 
come, as well as an unusually good photograph of 
the interior of Hagia Sophia. 
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THE ZEUS ITHOMATAS OF AGELADAS 


ALL THAT is certainly known of the statue of Zeus Ithomatas by Ageladas of Argos ! 
is contained in Pausanias’ words ? at the time of his visit to Messene: “The statue of 
Zeus is a work of Ageladas and was originally made for the Messenians of Naupaktos. 
A priest annually chosen keeps the statue in his house.” We also learn from Pau- 
sanias that Zeus was held in particular reverence at Messene,* but more important 
for our discussion is his remark ‘ that the oracle of Delphi warned the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, at the time of their siege of the Messenians on Mt. Ithome, that retribution 
would surely overtake them if they harmed the men who had thrown themselves on 
the protection of Zeus of Ithome. 

The Messenians ultimately received permission to leave the Peloponnesos, for the 
siege proved too much for Sparta, and with the aid of Athens they settled at Nau- 
paktos on the northern shore of the Corinthian Gulf (455 B.c.).° Soon after their 
arrival, no doubt, they discharged a vow by commissioning Ageladas to make a 
statue of Zeus Ithomatas. Except for Pausanias’ statement that the statue was later 
brought to Messene, nothing else is known about it at all,* and, until a few years ago 
at least, sculptor and statue were simply regarded as irretrievably lost forever, as 
indeed are most Greek sculptors and their works. 

I shall argue 7 that the people of Zankle-Messene in Sicily,* rejoicing in the newly- 


1T follow Pape-Benseler (s. v.) in omitting the aspirate. Ageladas of Argos was the teacher of Myron 
(Pliny, NH. xxxiv, 57), Polykleitos (Pliny, NH. xxxiv, 55), and Pheidias (Schol. Aristoph.,. Frogs,. 
504; Suidas, TeA&8as). Pausanias (vii, 23, 9-10) tells of two statues of Zeus Soter at Aegion (see BMC. 
Pelop., pl. iv, nos. 12, 14, 17) and of other bronzes there by Argive sculptors, though he does not name 
them, and continues (vii, 24, 4): ‘There are other statues at Aegion made of bronze: Zeus represented 
as a child, and Herakles also beardless, a work of Ageladas the Argive” (see Head, HN.2, p. 413). There 
was clearly a strong Argive tradition at Aegion, connected particularly with statues of Zeus. Certain 
other statues were also attributed to Ageladas in antiquity (the evidence is brought together by Frazer 
in his commentary on Pausanias iv, pp. 438-441; see, too, Frickenhaus, JdI. xxvi, 1911, pp. 24 ff., who 
proposes an older and a younger Ageladas). This paper, however, is concerned exclusively with the 
famous statue of Zeus Ithomatas which was made by Ageladas not earlier (see below) than 455 B.C. 
Miss Richter must be wrong, therefore, in assigning this Ageladas to the archaic period (The Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors of the Greeks *, p. 196); nor is there any reason for some scholars to question (cf. 
p. 244, note 249) the chronological possibility of Ageladas having been the teacher of Polykleitos. 

2 IV, 33, 2. 

3 The Messenians claimed that Zeus was born there, and maintained a sanctuary for him on Ithome 
(iv, 33, 1); an annual festival was held in his honor (iv, 33, 2); a statue of Zeus Soter stood in the market 
place (iv, 31, 6); on the founding of their city the people sacrificed to Zeus of Ithome (iv, 27, 6). 

‘IV, 24, 7. 

5 Thucydides i, 103; Pausanias iv, 24, 7. 

6 Not quite, for certain coins of Messene have been regarded as depicting the statue in a general way. 
Miss Richter, who wrote before the discovery of the Artemision Zeus, illustrates (op. cit., fig. 562) the 
coin which is usually assumed to portray best the Zeus Ithomatas, but I shall suggest another coin as a 
better example. 

7I once devoted a paragraph to this general thought; see below, note 11. My article as a whole was 
directed toward some of the points suggested in note 40, below. 

8 After 460 B.c. Zankle, which had a mixed population, as well as a checkered history, and had been 
named Messene several decades earlier by Anaxilas of Rhegion, was regularly called Messene (CAH. v, 
p. 154). See Head, op. cit., pp. 151 ff. 
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won freedom of their brothers at Naupaktos,’ struck a coin soon after 450 B.c. which 
shows the Zeus Ithomatas. The statue, as we have learned from Pausanias, was later 
brought to Peloponnesian Messene,'® exactly when is not known, but obviously after 
its foundation in 369 B.c. I shall next argue that the Messenians represented the 
Zeus Ithomatas on their coins and, finally, that the Artemision bronze statue," so 
called from its chance discovery in 1926 in the waters off Cape Artemision in 
Euboea, is probably the Zeus Ithomatas. That is to say, we shall first face the 
difficulties raised by the coins of Zankle-Messene and Messene and then see what can 
be done with the idea that the Zeus Ithomatas and the Artemision Zeus are one and 
the same, for, even though the coins and the Artemision Zeus may not be irrecon- 
cilable, it does not follow automatically that the statue from Artemision is the Zeus 
Ithomatas. As a preliminary, I think it is fair to assume that the Artemision bronze 
is a statue of a god and not of an athlete, as some have stated, and that it does, in 
fact, represent Zeus. The statue itself makes this clear, but fortunately it has now 
been proved to the hilt by Mylonas." 

Somewhat after 450 B.c. the people of Zankle-Messene issued a remarkable 
tetradrachm which shows the figure of a god wearing a chlamys and wielding the 
thunderbolt.'* Evans, after debating the possibility of Zeus, published the figure as 
Poseidon, an attribution questioned by Head." 

In view of the limited area available to the artist of the coin, the god’s bent right 
arm presents no difficulty when compared with the Artemision Zeus,'® but the 
thunderbolt and chlamys do. The thunderbolt is to be expected on a statue of Zeus, of 
course, but the Artemision figure lacks it, and there is no trace of a metal shaft ever 

®Seltman (see below) also recognizes a feeling of kinship among Messenians. Pausanias (iv, 26, 2) 
says that “after the defeat of the Athenians at Aegospotami, the Lacedaemonians, being now masters 
of the sea, expelled the Messenians from Naupaktos also. Some of the exiles sailed to their kindred in 
Sicily and Rhegion.”’ 

10 Presumably the statue was brought directly from Naupaktos, though Pausanias does not specifi- 
cally say so. We must think of the Spartans driving the Messenians from Naupaktos after Aegospotami, 
but not daring to destroy the statue of the god. The Messenians remembered Naupaktos in other ways, 
too, for during their stay there they had borrowed from the Kalydonians the worship of Artemis 
Laphria, which they brought with them to the Peloponnesos (Pausanias iv, 31, 7). 

1 The chief studies of the Artemision bronze are as follows: Oekonomos, Praktika of the Academy of 
Athens 1928, pp. 750 ff.; Karouzos, AeAT. xiii, pp. 40 ff.; Beyven, La statue d’ Artemision, 1930; Jiithner, 
AM. lxii, 1937, pp. 136 ff.; Poulsen, Acta Arch. xi, 1940, pp. 1 ff.; Mylonas, AJA. xlviii, 1944, pp. 143 ff. 
See, too, Noack, Antike v, 1929, pp. 214 ff.; Herbig, Gnomon v, 1929, pp. 636 ff.: von Oppeln-Broni- 
kowski, Arch. Entdeckungen, 1931, p. 92; Buschor, Die Plastik der Griechen, 1936; Gerard Young, BSA. 
xxxvii, pls. 26-30; Poulsen, Acta Arch. viii, 1937, pp. 139 ff.; Picard, Manuel d Archéologie grecque ii, 
1939, pp. 63 ff.; Raubitschek, BSA. xl, pp. 34 ff. (ef. AJA. xlv, 1941, p. 90); Robinson, AJA. xlvi, 1942, 
pp. 75 ff. (cf. CP. xxxvi, 1941, p. 192). 

12 Loc. cit. Those who have argued for Poseidon must likewise yield to Mylonas. Raubitschek (loc. cit.) 
suggested that the statue may have stood originally in the Isthmian sanctuary of Poseidon, but it was 
no more than a conjecture. 

‘8 Evans, Num. Chron. 1896, pl. viii, 7; see, too, pp. 113 ff. It will be noticed that this figure has much 
the same build as the Artemision Zeus, which is not true of the Zeus on the Messenian coin illustrated 
by Miss Richter; see my note 6 and below. 

4 Op. cit., p. 154, fig. 82; on p. 133 of the first edition Head suggested the possibility of Zeus. 

18 Tt is well known that differences of detail between a statue and its representation on a coin are to be 
expected; see, for example, the Sauroktonos on a coin of Nikopolis, Richter, op. cit., fig. 673. Perhaps, 
too, we may recall Mr. Farley’s postage stamp of Whistler’s Mother with a bouquet of flowers on her 
lap. 
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having been held in the hollow of its right hand. But Mylonas argues convincingly ' 
that the god once held a thunderbolt with a wooden shaft, and therefore the thunder- 
bolt of the coin raises no problem. 

The chlamys, on the other hand, presents a real difficulty, and were it not for 
Seltman I would not be able to offer anything satisfactory. The truth, probably, is 
the precise opposite of what Seltman believes it to be, but nevertheless his suggestion 
is thought-provoking: '7 “It was perhaps at the expulsion of the tyrant in that year 
(461?) that the city decided for a brief period to resume its old name of Zankle '* and 
to issue coins with the old sixth-century dolphin type. But, probably with a view to 
conciliating the Messenian element in the population, the obverse of the tetra- 
drachm bore a figure of Zeus Ithomatas, God of Ithome in Peloponnesian Messene, 
which at that very date was besieged by the Lacedaemonians. If we may regard this 
figure as a version of the actual statue of Zeus upon the mountain summit, and the 
altar in front of him as a symbol of the national hearth of the Messenian nation, 
then we have here one of the earliest coins with the device of a propagandist char- 
acter. Messana-Zancle has just shed the tyrant’s yoke: may Zeus of Ithome and his 
worshippers in Messenia likewise secure freedom.’ The coin, however, was not 
struck at the time of the siege of Ithome, but soon after 450 B.c.,!° and in any case 
we have no knowledge of the appearance of an older statue of Zeus Ithomatas. 
Seltman’s reasoning, none the less, persuades Mylonas 2° that the presence of the 
chlamys, an attribute of Poseidon, demands that even the god on the coin be iden- 
tified as Poseidon, especially since Zankle was an ancient settlement of the Sikels 
and consequently a national center of Poseidon worship. “‘The eagle of the Itho- 
matas Zeus was omitted,” 2! Mylonas maintains, “‘and a chlamys was added in the 
coin type. In other words, an attribute of Zeus was replaced by one of Poseidon. ’ 
Because of this interchange of attributes, it seems to us that the god on the coin 
should be identified as Poseidon. The god was given a thunderbolt instead of his 
trident and the general appearance of the Ithomatas Zeus ‘to conciliate the Messe- 
nian element in the population.’ ” 2 Zankle-Messene, it must be emphasized, was a 
Greek state, though doubtless after the expulsion of the tyrants the Sikel population 
became more important. Thus, instead of following Seltman’s suggestion that the 
figure of Zeus Ithomatas on the coin was a conciliatory gesture toward the Messe- 
nian element in the population, I propose that this obvious figure of Zeus wielding 
the thunderbolt does, nevertheless, wear a chlamys with a view to conciliating the 
Sikel element in the population. ’ 

The coin of Zankle-Messene, then, was issued soon after the Peloponnesian Messe- 
nians had settled at Naupaktos in 455 B.c.; it shows a Zeus, doubtless the Zeus 
Ithomatas which had recently been set up at Naupaktos and which the Sicilians 
now saluted; Zeus wields a thunderbolt, as the Zeus Ithomatas probably did; and 
Zeus wears a chlamys as a conciliatory gesture to the Sikel element in the popula- 


16 Op. cit., p. 155. 17 Greek Coins, p. 134. 
18 The inscription on the coin is an archaism; see Evans and Head, notes 13 and 14, above. 
19 Evans, loc. cit. 20 Op. cit., p. 158. 21 We do not know that it ever had an eagle. 


2 That is to say, the chlamys makes him Poseidon; the thunderbolt and the general appearance of 
the Zeus Ithomatas make him Zeus. It seems to me that this adds up to Zeus and not Poseidon! 
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tion. Incidentally, there is nothing to suggest that the Artemision Zeus is not pic- 
tured on the coin and that, therefore, it is not the Zeus Ithomatas, but further dis- 
cussion of that point must wait until the end. 

Following the battle of Leuktra, the Messenians returned to their country, under 
the auspices of Epaminondas, and founded the city of Messene in 369 B.c. on the 
slopes of Mt. Ithome. Certain tetradrachms which they issued show a nude Zeus 
wielding the thunderbolt with his right hand and holding an eagle on the left.2* There 
can be no doubt, in the light of the general information supplied by Pausanias, that 
this is the Zeus Ithomatas of Ageladas. Head’s fig. 237 (after 330 B.c.) has been 
taken * as illustrating best the Zeus Ithomatas, but it is too slim, if we may compare 
it with the Artemision Zeus, and we should therefore prefer the stocky figure of the 
earlier coin (Head, fig. 236, 369-330 B.c.), which has the build of the Artemision 
Zeus and the Zeus on the coin of Zankle-Messene.”* On the other hand, the fact that 
the Messenian coins have an eagle, and the Artemision Zeus does not,?* presents a 
difficulty when we compare the two. But this much is certain: the eagle on the 
Messenian coins is a movable feast.?7 A glance at the plate of Messenian coins in the 
British Museum Catalogue 2* shows that two coins, nos. 1 and 6, have the eagle on 
the left hand; another coin, no. 7, has the eagle on the left forearm; and yet another, 
no. 10, has the eagle on the upper left arm, and its head is actually turned back at 
the god (the plate shows other curious portrayals of the eagle). Is the eagle of the 
Messenian coins merely a numismatic invention and tradition? ** It appears so; 
indeed, it is so, if we have been correct in arguing that the coin of Zankle-Messene, 
which has no eagle, represents the Zeus Ithomatas. We may say, then, that there is 
nothing about the Messenian coins, which show the Zeus Ithomatas, to suggest that 
the Artemision Zeus is not pictured upon them and that, therefore, it is not the Zeus 
Ithomatas, but further discussion of this point must once again be briefly postponed. 

I do not examine Mylonas’ article in detail, because all of it, except for the final 
paragraph,*° is a discussion of whether the bronze statue from Artemision is a Zeus 
or Poseidon or athlete. But at the end, having shown that it is a statue of Zeus 
(which I accept), he says that it is not the statue of Zeus Ithomatas by Ageladas, 
though “‘it must be attributed to the workshop of that great master. Even if we 
disregard the way in which the hair of our statue is rendered and the absence of the 
eagle, its discovery off the coast of Artemision will prevent us from suggesting that 


23 Head, op. cit., p. 431, fig. 236; p. 432, fig. 237; BMC. Pelop., pl. xxii. Nearby Thuria also issued 
coins showing the Zeus Ithomatas, Head, p. 433. 24 See above, note 6. % Evans, loc. cit. 

26 The well known Dodona Zeus in Berlin does not have an eagle; it is discussed by Mylonas (op. cit., 
p. 149, with other examples). 

27 In this connection it seems to me important to compare BMC. Pelop., pp. 18, 19, pl. rv, nos. 12, 
14, 17. The statue, fixed on a base, of a beardless Zeus wielding the thunderbolt is taken to be that of 
Zeus Soter at Aegion, mentioned by Pausanias vii, 23, 9. The posture of the eagle on nos. 12 and 14 is 
quite different (and see Head, op. cit., p. 413); and on no. 17 the eagle (or what I take to be an eagle, 
for the coin is worn) is actually flying above the left arm (in any case, not standing on the left hand or 
arm, as the description states) — otherwise, there is no eagle on the coin. 

28 See above, note 23. 

29 As already mentioned, the artists vary considerably in representing the physique of Zeus. Concern- 
ing other vagaries of the artists of the Messenian coins, see my remarks below on the treatment of the 
hair of Zeus and his diadem. 30 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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the statue is that of the Ithomatas Zeus by Hageladas. Alexander Robinson has 
tried to overcome this difficulty by suggesting that the boat in which the bronze was 
stored had started from the west coast of the Peloponnesos and was on its way to 
Constantinople when it was shipwrecked off the coast of Artemision. We doubt that 
this explanation could be proved correct, because ever since the time of Nestor the 
regular routes between these two points were by way of the Cyclades and the 
islands off the coast of Asia Minor . . .”’ and the reference is to a passage in the 
Odyssey. Now, as far as our problem is concerned, I am willing to grant anything at 
all about regular routes, for I think there will be general agreement that for some 
reason or other a particular boat may stray off the regular course — perhaps this 
boat actually did stray and accordingly came to grief. But I have no knowledge how 
the boat carrying the Artemision Zeus ever got to Euboea * or where it was headed, 
though I think it a fair guess, based on what we know to have happened often, that 
it was carrying objects of art for the embellishment of Constantine’s new capital. In 
this connection we must mention Mylonas’ remark that “‘it should also be noticed 
that with the statue were found some sherds which tentatively were placed in the 
Hellenistic period.* This, of course, would exclude Constantinople as the destination 
of the galley with its treasures,” though it would not exclude Byzantium and a good 
many other places as well. On the other hand, I have been told by a scholar who has 
seen the sherds that they are nondescript and can date from practically any period at 
all, fourth century before Christ to fourth century after Christ. If the scholars on 
pottery should ultimately agree on a Hellenistic date for the vases, the case for a 
statue seen by Pausanias is not weakened, inasmuch as the boat was clearly carrying 
objects of art (including a Hellenistic bronze horse and rider), among which vases 
might appropriately be stored and probably were. Finally, there is Mylonas’ singular 
reference to the rendering of the hair of the Artemision Zeus. I do not know what can 
be done with the subject, for no one can state categorically that a detail of this coin, 
but not of that, truly represents the Zeus Ithomatas; and yet a glance at the plate of 
Messenian coins in the British Museum Catalogue * will show different ways of 
treating the hair: compare no. 1 with no. 10 and both with the coin of Zankle- 
Messene; * in addition, the Zeus of Messenian coin no. 6 wears a diadem, while no. 1 
does not. 

Is the Artemision Zeus in fact the Zeus Ithomatas? We shall never certainly know, 
for there is no signature on the statue. On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
available evidence to forbid the identification, while much suggests it. The evidence 
for the Zeus Ithomatas is, unhappily, not clear cut, but only rarely are we in the 
fortunate position of being able to identify a statue, and then it is chiefly a business 
of piecing together bits of information. For instance, we are apt to take the identi- 
fication of the Doryphoros for granted, but it may be well to recall the evidence as 

31 Mylonas (ibid.) believes that the place of finding indicates that the statue “was originally standing 
in some northern city of the Greek world”; this dovetails with a theory that he has developed (p. 159), 
the substance of which is that “representations of Zeus hurling the thunderbolt without the eagle 
seem to have formed a northern group, and were inspired by northern traditions” — which may be true, 
but it is not central to our problem, as, for example, the coin of Zankle-Messene will suggest. 


32 Karouzos (op. cit., p. 94, note 1) suggests an early Hellenistic date; Herbig (op. cit., p. 637), first 
century before Christ. 33 See above, note 23. 34 Evans, loc. cit. 
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Miss Richter presents it: * “Pliny describes one of Polykleitos’ works as ‘a boy of 
manly form bearing a lance, called “the Canon” by artists, who draw from it the 
rudiments of art as from a code (so that Polykleitos is held to be the only man who 
has embodied art itself in a work of art).’ This together with Pliny’s statements that 
a characteristic of Polykleitos’ statues is ‘the way they step forward with one leg’ 
and that Varro thought that ‘they are squarely built and seem almost to be made on 
a uniform pattern,’ have enabled archaeologists to identify a type preserved in 
several replicas as Polykleitos’ famous statue.” 

Unfortunately, we have no such descriptions for the Zeus Ithomatas, but the evi- 
dence nevertheless is both abundant (relatively speaking **) and extraordinary. It is 
abundant because we have Pausanias’ statement, which says in effect that Ageladas’ 
statue of Zeus Ithomatas, once set up by Messenian exiles at Naupaktos, was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance by a much later generation of Messenians to move 
to their new city; and because we have the coins of Zankle-Messene and Messene. 
You cannot put it to a jury, but I think Greek history strongly suggests that a 
picture of Zeus Ithomatas on coins of Zankle-Messene (issued soon after the settle- 
ment at Naupaktos) and Messene (issued soon after the founding of Messene) is 
inevitably the picture of the statue which symbolized the hard-won freedom of the 
Messenian exiles at Naupaktos. The evidence, moreover, is extraordinary because 
we have Messenians in the Peloponnesos, at Naupaktos, and in Sicily; and we know 
the exact date of their arrival at Naupaktos and the exact date of the founding of 
Messene. The purpose of this paper has been to show how these various bits of infor- 
mation elucidate the Zeus Ithomatas and how, at the same time, they do not rule 
out, but tend to confirm, the Artemision Zeus as the Ithomatas. Granted, on the 
basis of Mylonas’ argument, that the Artemision statue represents Zeus, and that it 
originally held a thunderbolt, we then find it accurately portrayed on a coin of 
Zankle-Messene (for the chlamys is an addition of local political import and does not 
appear at Messene) and on coins of Messene (for the eagle, missing at Zankle- 
Messene, here appears to be an artist’s invention). The Artemision Zeus, moreover, 
is a very great statue—great for any period, and deemed important enough by the 
ancients to carry away from Greece —and it is difficult to believe that it was not a 
famous statue in antiquity and that it would leave no trace in the literature or coins. 

Important support, too, can be found in yet another quarter, though I have been 
slow *7 to recognize it. Beazley remarks ** that “the original of the Choiseul-Gouffier 
Apollo in London *® must have been of the same school as the Zeus from Artemi- 
sion.”’ Not only is the resemblance striking, particularly when we bear in mind that 


% Op. cit., p. 245. On p. 205 Miss Richter gives Lucian’s “‘detailed account”’ (two sentences) for the 
identification of the Diskobolos, an account “‘so different from the brief, generalized statements in 
which ancient writers mostly refer to Greek sculpture.” The Doryphoros and Diskobolos are, of course, 
Roman copies, and it is a fact that we have been unable to identify the sculptor of hardly a single great, 
substantive, unsigned original. 

36 We are not told as much about Pheidias’ Anadoumenos, to cite one of many possible examples. 

37 Loe. cit. 

38 Beazley and Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting, p. 34 and fig. 67. Beazley, however, dates the 
Artemision Zeus to 470-460 B.c. 

38 Marbles and Bronzes in the British Museum, pl. iii, ca. 460 B.c. 
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one is an Apollo and the other a Zeus, but the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo,*® as is 
commonly known, is an Argive work that definitely anticipates the Doryphoros. As 
Beazley puts it,*' both express “the idea of giving the impression of life by means of 
the alternation and contrast of tense and relaxed.’”’ And the Doryphoros, we know, 
is by the pupil of Ageladas. 
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40 Very many other works resemble the Artemision bronze; indeed, it is not at all difficult to find 
provocative parallels from Euboea, Athens, Olympia, the West and elsewhere. A dramatic example is 
the Omphalos Apollo, which Karouzos (op. cit., pp. 90 ff.) recognized and which led him on the basis 
of style to argue for Kalamis as the sculptor of our statue. Subjective criticism has its place, and a very 
important place it is, but it also has its pitfalls, and without something more tangible than style to go 
on, endless and plausible conjectures are possible, as the history of Greék scholarship shows (cf. above, 
note 11). The style of the Omphalos Apollo does in fact suggest Kalamis as the sculptor of the Arte- 
mision statue—and Raubitschek (loc. cit.) asserts that Karouzos’ identification is correct —but I can 
imagine other arguments and assertions erected as easily on other parallels, whereas, as I have tried to 
demonstrate, history and coinage combine with style to make a substantial case for Ageladas’ Zeus 
Ithomatas. Though a thorough study of the transitional period is greatly needed, I think a necessary 
first step, after tying down as many individual statues as possible, is a careful examination of a large 
group of works (sculpture and coins) which seem to have definite, albeit tantalizing and elusive, 
affinities. A good starting-place is the archaic temple of Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria (cf. my 
remarks in CW. xxxiii, p. 219). Thence the trail—and as I said (CW. xxxvi, pp. 224 ff.) in my review of 
Miss Richter’s great Kouroi, it is literally a case of a migration of refugee artists— leads westward, where 
Ashmole’s Late Archaic and Early Classical Greek Sculpture in Sicily and South Italy is fundamental. 
The trail then returns to the Peloponnesos and Athens (see above, note 7). 


41 Op. cit., p. 43. 


HADRIAN AS THE SON OF ZEUS ELEUTHERIOS 


TurEE of the five fragmentary inscriptions honoring the Emperor Hadrian which 
were found on the Athenian Akropolis ! are part of one and the same pedestal. A 
comparison of the squeezes of IG. ii, 3312, 3321, and 3322 shows that these frag- 
ments belong together and probably join (fig. 1).? The original thickness seems to be 
preserved only on JG. ii*, 3312 (0.17 m.) and 3321 (0.20 m.), while 3322 is reported 
as undique truncatum (thickness, 0.18 m.). It may be assumed that the fragments 
belong to the inscribed front face of a large square pedestal. This pedestal consisted 


Fia. la 
IG. IF? 3321 


Fic. 1b.—IG, IL? 33124-3322 


not of one solid block, but of a stone core which was enclosed by four upright plaques 
and surmounted by a profiled top stone which carried the statue. Such a construction 
would explain the difference in thickness between IG. ii?, 3312 (0.17 m.) and 3321 
(0.20 m.). The former belongs to the right edge of the plaque which was joined to 
the stone forming the right lateral side of the pedestal. It was therefore somewhat 
thinner, and the back was probably more carefully dressed. The other two fragments 
(IG. ii*, 3321 and 3322) belong to the middle of the plaque where the’thickness was 
greater and the back less carefully dressed.* 

1 7G. ii?, 3311, 3312, 3314, 3321, 3322. 

2 The height of IG. ii?, 3312 is 0.43 m. and the width, 0.18 m. 7G. ii?, 3321 is now kept in the Epi- 
graphical Museum of Athens and has the Inventory Number EM 4739. 

3 For this type of base, which was commonly used as an altar, see H. A. Thompson, Hesperia vi, 
1937, pp. 110-111; ibid. vii, 1938, p. 617, fig. 5; W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, Supplement v, pp. 106-108. 
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follows (fig. 2): 


Fic. 2.—IG. II?, 3312+3321+43322 


[AUtloxpd[topa Klaicapa 
[OcolU Tpalilavo[G] Taptixot 
[Aids] viov 
[Geo] Népova Uliw|vov Toa 
lravolv “ASpiav[ov ov] 


[---------] 


The original width of the front plaque was ca. 0.63 m. and the height can hardly 
have been much less than the width. The pedestal was therefore of considerable size; 


it was, in fact, larger than either JG. ii*?, 3311 or 33 


mental size but because of its text. 


The new inscription contains a unique phrase which is more easily explained if 
one were to assume that it stood on a monument erected in the Parthenon near the 


* The width of IG. ii?, 3314 is 0.75 m. but the height of its letters is only 0.022 m. as compared with 


0.034 m. on JG. ii?, 3312 + 3321 + 3322. 


® See P. Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrian, pp. 57-58 and note 1 on p. 58. 
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The text of the three joining fragments can now with certainty be restored as 
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14.4 This consideration is of some 
importance because one of the three pedestals from the Akropolis may be the base of 
the statue of Hadrian which was set up in the Parthenon.’ Both JG. ii?, 3311 and 
3314 have been at different times identified as the base of this statue, but the claim 
of the inscription published here seems to be better, not only on account of its monu- 


3312 


YION 
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famous statue of Athena. This goddess is often designated as the daughter of Zeus 
(trais Aids or Kopn Aids), and the Emperor is here addressed as the son of Zeus 
Eleutherios ({A1ds] ’EAeu@epifo]u vids); this would make him a brother of the 
goddess Athena.*® 
Even more important than this possible link between the Emperor and the God- 
dess is his connection with Zeus Eleutherios. A great deal has been written on the 
identification of Hadrian as Zeus the Liberator in Athens and elsewhere.’ The evi- 
dence for Athens is confined to a passage in Pausanias (i, 3, 2) and to two inscrip- 
tions (JG. ii?, 1075, line 17; 3322). Pausanias, speaking of the Stoa of Zeus in 
the Agora, says: évtat@a éotnke Zevs dSvopagduevos Kai 
“Adpiavos, és GAAous Te Ov Apxev evepyeoias Kai és THY TOAIV 
thv ’A®nvaiwv. This passage indicates the association of the Emperor with Zeus 
but it obviously does not support the assumption that the statue was set up to the 
Emperor as Zeus Eleutherios.* One of the two inscriptions once thought to supply 
the desired evidence (JG. ii *, 1075, line 17), must now be discarded, since its frag- 
mentary state does not permit certain restoration.’ There remains only JG. ii?, 3322 
(IG. iii, 492), here joined to IG. ii?, 3312 and 3321, and this fragment bears witness 
to the fact that Hadrian was called the son of Zeus and was not identified with Zeus 
Eleutherios.'° The Emperor received in Athens, and perhaps for the first time, the 
attributes "OAUutrios, wtp, Ktiotns, and these attributes connect him closely with 
both Zeus Olympios and Zeus Soter (= Eleutherios). On the other hand, there seems 
to be no evidence available to support the assumption that Emperor Hadrian was 
identified in Athens with Zeus Eleutherios. 
The inevitable conclusion is that it was Hadrian’s father by adoption, Trajan, who 
yas called Zeus Eleutherios in the Athenian inscription. In a similar case, Tiberius 
is called véos TeBaotds Aids LeBaotov vids.'!' The reason for this 
identification may be hard to understand, especially since we know little of the 
reasons for the identifications of other Roman Emperors with Zeus Eleutherios.' 
In Athens, Zeus Eleutherios was the god worshipped as the liberator of the city from 


€ See P. Graindor, op. cit., p. 11. 

7'The evidence outside Athens has been conveniently assembled by P. Graindor, op. cit., p. 169, 
notes 2-5; A. B. Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 97-98, note 3. See also JGR. i, 607 (Tomis), 785 (Heracleae); iv, 
84, 89 (Mytilenis); 7G. xii, 2, 156, 183, 185, 191-198, 214; Supplement (1939), p. 20, no. 53 (Mytilenis). 
In all these inscriptions the Emperor is called ’EAeu8épios, but not Zevs "EAeu@épios. The attribute 
"EAeu8épios is joined to others like ’OAUutrios, wtp, Ktiotns, and one may wonder whether Hadrian 
was really worshipped as Zeus Eleutherios; compare Jessen, RE. s.v. Eleutherios, cols. 2350-2351; 
Ziegler in Roscher’s Lexikon der Mythologie, s.v. Zeus, col. 622, lines 55-56. It should be noticed, inci- 
dentally, that C. Edson’s interpretation of the cult of Zeus Eleutherios and Roma in Macedonia 
(HSCP. li, 1940, p. 135) is preferable to G. W. Elderkin’s recent suggestion (Arch. Papers v, p. 6, note 
32). 

8 See P. Graindor, op. cit., pp. 57 and 167. For the recovery of the statue and its base, see below 
Appendix I. 

*See J. A. Oliver, Hesperia x, 1941, p. 88; compare Busolt-Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, p. 936; 
A. D. Nock, HSCP. xli, 1930, pp. 32-33; H. A. Thompson, Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 76, note 3. 

10 See P. Riewald, Diss. Phil. Halenses xx, 1912, p. 332, note 2. 

"See P. Riewald, op. cit., p. 289, no. 5. 

12 See P. Riewald, op. cit., pp. 287-292; A. B. Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 97-98, note 3; P. Graindor, Athénes 
de Tibere Trajan, p. 115. 
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the Persian attack, and it may well be that Trajan, who fought against the descend- 
ants of the old Persians, the Parthians, received the epiklesis Zeus Eleutherios after 
his victories over the Parthians." If this interpretation should be correct, one might 
wonder why Trajan is not more often called by this name.'* Yet, news of Trajan’s 
conquests probably reached Athens not long before the death of the Emperor be- 
came known, and one should therefore not expect that any statues were erected 
in his honor in Athens during this short space of time. It is surprising, however, that 
only one of the Athenian inscriptions which contain the name of Hadrian’s father 
should give Trajan the title Zeus Eleutherios.'® Only one of these documents (IG. 
ii, 3287) is earlier than 132 a.p.,'° and it may be that the inscription under discussion 
was engraved when the Parthian victories of Trajan were still fresh in the memory 
of the Athenians. Or, it could be that in this dedication, which may have been set 
up in the Parthenon, Trajan was called Zeus Eleutherios because his son was asso- 
ciated with the daughter of Zeus, Athena. 


APPENDIX I 
HADRIAN’S STATUE IN FRONT OF THE STOA OF ZEUS 


Fragment of Pentelic marble, found on May 29, 1936, in Section N of the Agora 
Excavations. The stone is broken at the left side and at the bottom, and it shows 
traces of later use. 

Height, 0.61 m.; width, 0.94 m.; thickness, 0.635 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.055 m. 

Inv. No. I 4188 

ca. 132 A.D. 


Kaicapa] 
[Tpatavov “Adpiavov} 
[ZeBactoly 
[ca.6]8as 
[tov Kai 
evepyétny. 


The inscribed face and the top have already been illustrated by T. L. Shear, 
Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 353, figs. 16 and 17. Shear also discussed the possibility that this 
may have been the pedestal of the big marble statue of the Emperor which was 
found in the same region.'? Whatever may be the verdict on this combination, it 
obviously is not in keeping with the assumption that the marble statue should be 
identified with the Emperor’s image which stood in front of the Stoa of Zeus. For the 
inscription reveals clearly that the monument is a dedication made by a citizen 
of Byzantium. It therefore belongs in one group with several similar documents 

13 See N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, pp. 211-212. 

4 The inscriptions of only three statues of Trajan have so far come to light in Athens, JG. ii?, 3284, 
3284a, and 3285. A new restoration for IG. ii?. 3285 is suggested below, Appendix 11. 

15 TG, ii, 3287, 3289, 3299, 3302, 3309, 3312 + 3321 + 3322. 

6 See W. K. Pritchett, The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes, p. 37. 
17 See T. L. Shear, Hesperia ii, 1933, pp. 178-183, no. 5, and plate v1. 
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(IG. ii?, 3289-3307, 3310). Almost all of these statues erected by or on behalf of 
foreign cities were set up in the sanctuary of Zeus Olympios.'* One of them, however, 
IG. ii?, 3296, was discovered in front of the temple of Hephaistos in the Agora, thus 
in the same area where the inscription under discussion was found. 

The dedicator of this statue was from Byzantium, and the closing phrase of the 
inscription (tis [tatpilSos evepyétnv) seems to indicate that he was an official 
representative of his city. We know of only one embassy sent by Byzantium to 
Hadrian, and it may be that it should be connected with the inscription published 
here. Philostratos reports (Vit. Soph. i, 24, p. 530), speaking of the philosopher 
Markos of Byzantium, avtov Kai “ASpiavos 6 


Fic. 3.—JG. IT?, 3285 


Utrép Bugavtiov.'® Unfortunately, the name of Markos cannot be restored in our in- 
scription unless it is assumed that Markos was only the praenomen of the famous 
sophist whose full name might have been [M(&pkos) - - -/5as. Or, more likely, it 
may be that [ca. 6]5as was the leader of the embassy to which the distinguished 
scholar belonged. 
APPENDIX II 
TG, ii?, 3285 

The inscription was found on November 10, 1837, north of the Erechtheion, and 
was first published by K. S. Pittakes, "Eg. 1853, no. 1915, who did not recognize the 
significance of the text. O. Lueders copied the text again, some years later, and his 
copy was published in /G. iii, 463, and republished in JG. ii?, 3285. In this last pub- 

18 See the commentary on JG. ii?, 3289. 


19See RE. s.v. Byzantion, col. 1139, lines 27-31; s.v. Markos, cols. 1853-1854; P. Graindor, Athénes 
sous Hadrien, p. 64, note 2. 
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lication it was stated that the fragment is undique truncatum but a study of the 
squeeze and of the text reveals that the left edge must be preserved.?° 


Autoxp[a&topa Kai] 
capa 
vid[v Népou] 
av Tpaia[vov ep} 
yaviko[y — — | 


[------] 


This restoration differs from the one given in /G. ii?, 3285, inasmuch as it omits 
the word Oedv after ZeBlaotdv] in the second line. The addition of this word, al- 
though it is attested by /G. ii *, 3284, is unnecessary. This restoration is, moreover, 
excluded by the known length of the line (fig. 3) which can be determined from the 
certain completion of lines 3 and 4. In type, this inscription resembles most closely 
IG. ii*, 3284a which was found in the Agora (Hesperia iii, 1934, p. 74, no. 72).-The 
length of the lines is the same, and the lettering is similar both in form and in size. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY Antony E. RavusitscuekK 


20 The stone is now kept in the Epigraphical Museum and has the Inventory Number EM 4639, 
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THE FORMATION OF A ROMAN STYLE IN WALL PAINTING 


SINCE 1882, the year when August Mau published his History of Decorative Wall 
Painting in Pompeii, the question of the origin of the four styles which he was the 
first to distinguish has been a moot point among archaeologists. Mau himself 
assigned to each a home outside Italy; to the first or Incrustation style, Alexandria 
of the third century B.c.; to the second or Architectural, “one center or in different 
phases different centers contemporaneously” in the Near East; to the third, or 
Ornate, Alexandria in the time of Augustus; to the fourth or Intricate, “possibly 
Antioch.” ! Subsequent work, however, based on greater evidence, has modified this 
part of his account.? His theory of foreign origin has become unnecessary except for 
the first style, and the development of Pompeian painting is now explicable as a self- 
conditioned evolution, proceeding without sudden interruption and passing almost 
imperceptibly from style to style. 

But if there is no interruption in the content of this evolution, there is at one point 
an all-important change in technique. This is the introduction with the second style 
of representational painting as the sole decorative method of giving meaning to the 
wall. For reasons which will be apparent as we proceed, it is perhaps no exaggeration 
to say that with this moment a new outlet for Roman creative originality comes to 
light and that in the gradual formation of a painted style the last chapter of Hellen- 
istic architectural decoration is finished and the way opened for a new genuine 
pictorial Roman art. The purpose, therefore, of the present article is to trace the 
steps in the formation of this new art, for it is only by a careful analysis that the 
intertwining offshoots of a decaying Hellenistic tradition can be separated from the 
sturdier Roman growth. In making this analysis our chief criterion will be the 
gradual rise and spread of pictorialism over the originally architectural Pompeian 
wall. 


HELLENISTIC ARCHITECTURALISM AND ITALIAN EXPERIMENT 


Already before the settlement of a Roman colony in Pompeii in 80 B.c. the 
Hellenized Oscans of the city had adopted as the decoration of their houses the 
standard Hellenistic form found also in the Near East, Athens and South Russia.’ 
The pleasing geometrical regularity of this structural style disguises its essentially 
false decorative assumptions when applied to an interior, for its method, in fact, 
consists of representing the inner walls of the house as little different from those on 
the outside. The chief distinction in the treatment of the two is as follows: on the 
exterior the rough core of construction is covered by a sheath of actual stone, finely 
dressed and finished with marble stucco; the interior wall, on the other hand, has 

1A, Mau, Pompeii, its Life and Art, New York, 1902, pp. 461-469. 

2 For a bibliography of recent work see H. G. Beyen, Die Pompejanische Wanddekoration vom zweiten 
bis zum vierten Stil, the Hague, 1938, pp. 13-14. 

3 The clearest account of the Hellenistic structural style is given in Miss Swindler’s Ancient Painting, 
pp. 324-7. Rostovtzeff in the Journal of Hellenic Studies xxxix, 1919, p. 150, takes issue with Mau’s 


term Incrustation, for this style, reserving the word for marble inlay. The term crusta itself, however, 
fitly describes this type of structural facing. 
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only a stucco sheath, moulded into blocks which resemble stone construction and 
which are picked out by painting to give a somewhat richer effect. Polychrome slabs 
are the rule, and even rare forms of marble are sometimes imitated. 

The style in Pompeii shows already Western peculiarities, the result of local 
conditions, but there is no mistaking its predominantly Hellenistic and architec- 
tural tone. These local variations spring from an application in Pompeii over areas 
larger than in the more modest Eastern examples, for the style is used in the city to 
cover the high walls of the Italic atrium and also its large peristyle courts. The 
stucco blocks have a fairly fixed distribution, being applied above a high podium 
socle. The Italian style shows a marked preference for vertical rather than horizontal 
effects as in the East. It is fond, too, of spatial experiments, including false windows, 
which break the structural monotony, and pseudo-loggias, which appear to withdraw 
the structural surface a little from view, thus mitigating its protrusive quality. But 
in a palatial house like that of the Faun the weakness of the method as interior 
decoration is clear. Effective enough on a small scale, when the scale is too large, as 
in that house, the style is clumsy and awkward. 

The range of pictorialism on such a wall is, of course, quite limited. Apart from the 
polychrome and marbled effects, pictorialism is confined to an occasional band of 
architectural ornament, such as maeanders, foliage, Erotes. The first style room, 
however, is not without actual pictures, but they must be sought in a curious place, 
upon the floor, in panels of mosaic set into the center and reproducing at times mas- 
terpieces of past painting. This is evidence that the taste of the period regarded them 
as out of place on the architectural wall. At the same time a dissatisfaction with the 
narrow range of its architecturalism is noted by Mau. “In isolated cases,”’ he writes, 
we find a pictorial representation on the surface of one of the blocks painted in’ 
imitation of marble, as if the veins had run together into a shape suggestive of 
marble, as a bird or a vase; in one instance, curiously enough, a wrestling match is 
outlined between Hercules and Antaeus.” ¢ Such efforts to torture marble into de- 
signs cannot have been too frequent, but show a new movement already at work. 


HELLENISTIC SCENOGRAPHY AND ROMAN EXPERIMENT 


In the same house, where the awkwardness of this style is so apparent, occur the 
first experimental steps of its successor, the so-called Architectural style. That this 
name is something of a misnomer, if applied to the whole development, will appear 
below, but it is an apt enough description of its initial content. The style, as I have 
shown previously in this JouRNAL and Beyen has since confirmed, was formed by 
taking over, first, the technique, and then, gradually, the content of Hellenistic 
scenography and moulding them to create a novel and princely method of decoration 
for the aristocratic or even bourgeois Roman house.’ The immediate attraction of 
the technique—its power of suggesting perspective —furthered the spatial experi- 
ments just mentioned in the Italian structural style and permitted the inclusion on a 


4 Mau, op. cit. p. 472. 
5 4J A xxxix, 1935, pp. 360-371; also my articles in the Art Bulletin xviii, 1936, pp. 407-418, “‘Scaeno- 
graphia”’ and xix, 1937, pp. 487-495, “‘Perspective and Scenepainting.” Beyen, op. cit., pp. 97-207 
analyzes in full the contribution of the theater to the second style. 
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smaller scale in painting of the whole architectural pattern, including the podium 
socle. The technique itself, it must be noted, was nothing new, having been familiar 
for some time on the stages of the Hellenistic East and of South Italy. 

But the elaboration of the content of scenography into a domestic wall style is 
quite another matter from the adoption of a mere spatial technique. It is a creative 
process in itself, a Roman achievement of the late Republic, the experimental steps of 
which are traceable only at Rome and Pompeii. For another reason also the rise of the 
style at this particular time is no accident. It marches with a second series of Roman 
experiments, those of the architects with concrete in vault building.’ This new 
medium was to carry the Romans far beyond the traditions of the Hellenistic Greeks 
and was producing at this period a revolution in interior decoration. The age of the 

rault had begun and already had its reflection in the private house. The timid 
arches of the first style vaulting were being replaced by other forms, which reduced 
the height of the side walls and contracted appreciably the actual cubic space which 
they enclosed. The room thus shrank and some form of compensation was needed to 
keep the spacious atmosphere of the older style. This the scene painter could supply, 
if only in illusion, by painting. Thus, while the ceiling was actually becoming lower, 
the walls appeared to open out, and from the concurrence of these two factors, 
emerged a new wall style, itself an Italian invention, but part also of a major move- 
ment, the transformation of a Hellenistic into a genuine Roman interior. 

How, then, did the new technique employed for these reasons become a decorative 
medium, and how did theatrical painting yield to a genuine pictorial wall style? The 
transition was accomplished in three phases, each of which becomes progressively 
more pictorial and less architectural as it advanced. 

PicToRIAL ARCHITECTURE AND REALISTIC ORNAMENT 

The first phase —the pictorial architectural —is quite conservatively architectural 
in its content, but its range of realistic pictorialism is much wider than that of the 
old style. On the recessive planes of the painted wall appear ornaments which are 
quite at home in a rich man’s house—on the cornice, statuary and pieces of rich 
plate; on the podium socle, plinth statues; on the central wall, wreaths and decora- 
tive masks.’ At first there is little among these except the mask which smacks out- 
right of the theater, but gradually their source becomes abundantly clear and they 
are shown to be part of a repertoire employed in one of the three types of theatrical 
set. This type is the tragic, from which the style may be said principally to evolve, 
though the other two types, the comic and the satyric, were also employed when 
the time was ripe. 

The tragic set recalls the splendor of the Hellenistic royal palace. Vitruvius in his 
brief characterization mentions only its architectural and sculptural effects,* but 
from Athenaeus’ description of actual royal constructions which were influenced by 
the stage and themselves influenced it in turn, one may add also pictures and a 
tendency to decorate a room or suite with one predominant note, either of cult 


7 The decorations of a house of this period are illustrated in the plates and text of A. Maiuri, La Villa 
dei Misteri, Rome, 1931. 8 Vitruvius v, v1, 8 and vii, v, 2. 


6 For the use of vaulted ceilings, Vitruvius, vii, iii and A. W. Van Buren, JRS, 14, 1924, pp. 112-122. 
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theme or heroic story. Three sources of such inspiration, the cults of Dionysus, of 
Aphrodite, and the stories of the Homeric epic are specifically mentioned by 
Athenaeus and recur in the second style not once but several times.® 

It is not surprising, therefore, even in this severe and restrained phase of this 
style, to find that among the architectural rooms of the Villa Item the principal 
suite in one secluded corner has lavished upon its two rooms all the realistic orna- 
ment of a cult close to the 
scene painter’s craft. This is 
the famous Nuptial triclinium 
and cubiculum, in which the- 
atrical masks, Dionysiac stat- 
ues, and the narrative frieze 
of life size figures from the 
Sacred Wedding, half sculp- 
tural, half pictorial in their 
treatment, all reinforce the 
central theme. Among them, 
inconspicuous upon the cor- 
nice of the cubiculum, occurs 
the first form of actual pic- 
ture to appear on Pompeian 
walls. I refer to the two scenes 
of open air offering which 
are represented in this room. 
Their form is the sacral trip- 
tych (fig. 1); their subject 
sacral landscape. 


THEATRICAL VISTA AND 
PictortaL WALL 

The second phase is both a 
further exploitation of the 
theatrical repertoire of the 
scene painter and also a slow 
advance in pictorialism. It . 
may be termed the theatrical pictorial and is well illustrated by the Boscoreale villa 
of Fannius Synistor.'® This shows the culmination of the direct theatrical borrow- 
ings already visible to a lesser extent in the Labyrinth House." In the villa they are 
used for two purposes, the one destructive of the old architectural idea, the other a 
constructive fusion of theatrical elements into new pictorial effects. 


Fic. rrom NuptiaL Cusicutum Vinita ITEM. 
AFTER ANDERSON 26551 


9 Athenaeus describes such recurrent decorative themes in the pleasure tent and barge of the Ptol- 
emies and in the yacht of Hiero of Syracuse in his Deipnosophistae v, 197 (recesses of the tent holding 
tragic, comic and satyric groups); 205 (rooms dedicated to Aphrodite and Dionysus) ; 207 (rooms dedi- 
cated to the Iliad and Aphrodite). 

10 F, Barnabei, La Villa Pompeiana di Fannio Synistore, Rome, 1901. 

11 These are listed and illustrated in Art Bulletin xviii, 1936, p. 412, figs. 1—-v. 
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The purpose of the direct incorporation of the theatrical set, of which as many as 
seven examples appear in the villa, is to break down the structural wall. Tl is is done 
by introducing the central vista of the tragic set, sometimes an empty court, more 
frequently a court with a tholos temple. In the Metropolitan cubiculum from this 
house the less adaptable comic street sets, again grouped round a central shrine, are 
used along with the landscape of the satyric to eliminate almost completely the old 
structural type of wall. 

The other purpose, found in the Large Triclinium of the villa (the analogue in this 
phase of the Villa Item’s Dionysiac room), is to treat the structural surface of the 
tragic set as no longer a revetted series of blocks, but a flat pictorial ground, and to 
make of its columns the frame for a near picture. The process can be seen in the 
central panel of the central wall illustrated in Curtius’ Wandmaleret Pompejis, fig. 
60. Note there the elements of the tragic repertoire which go into its formation. The 
figure of the panel is a statue of Venus, which was flanked in the adjoining panels by 
the Three Graces, and by the group of Dionysus and Ariadne previously used as 
center of the Villa Item’s frieze. The background, however, is something new. It is a 
modification of the scenic vista fused with the sculptural type into a half landscape, 
half pictorial effect. To either side of the goddess is a little temple, on the right a 
tholos with the addition of Psyche and the Erotes. Note further the same fusion 
attempted on the cornice, where against the background of a court vista rests an- 
other theatrical motif, the sacral triptych —here of a woman seated on a low plinth, 
holding a shield. Thus in this wall we see a blending of old scenic motifs with a con- 
siderable net pictorial gain, while at the same time recurs the prominence of a cult 
theme, now that of Venus. 


SacRaL AND LANDSCAPE 

The same conjunction of a growing pictorialism, landscape elements, and an 
emphatic sacral note is found on the walls of the triclinium in the main suite of the 
House of Obellius Firmus, illustrated herewith (figs. 2, 3). Here, just as in the last 
phase architectural melted into theatrical, so now theatricality dissolves into a 
sacral pictorialism, which henceforth dominates the last phase. The sacral note is 
found on both the long and short walls of this room, and recurs in the adjoining 
cubiculum, one of whose two triptychs is illustrated (fig. 4). It repeats the Bos- 
coreale triptych just described. 

Here again Venus is in the ascendant, for a purely pictorial rendering of the 
goddess occupies the flat surface of the long wall (fig. 2), whose masks, columns, 
and partial court vista still follow reminiscently the old theatrical pattern. In the 
left upper corner Venus appears once more in a sacral picture of a new square type, 
in which the goddess stands in front of a table supporting her nuptial torch and 
other attributes. 

The short central wall (fig. 3), however, shows a new advance. Framed in a prostas, 
its border still retaining the outline of the old theatrical door, is a new type of sacral 
vista, again a near landscape picture, in which for the first time human beings occur; 
one can see in it three women performing a rite in the open air at a shrine or a tomb. 
Again on this wall the central theme is reinforced by sacral paintings on the upper 


Fic. 2.—TRIcLINIUM IN THE HousE or OBELLIUS Firmus. WALL. Private PHOTOGRAPH 


Fic. 3.—TricLintum IN THE House or OBELLIUS Firmus. SHort WALL. Private 
PHOTOGRAPH 
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wall; the surviving one of a pair shows one woman holding a triptych open before the 
gaze of another. At the same time the flat pictorial wall is marked by a complete 
absence of the old architectural ornament which still survived at Boscoreale. In its 
place the two columns are picked out with painted ornament, as are also the white 
panels to left and right of the vista. 

The concurrent advance of sacral theme, of landscape setting, and pictorial orna- 
mental surface reaches its height in Pompeii in the rooms of the Homeric crypto- 
porticus, the corridor of which has as its decorative theme the last of the familiar 
Hellenistic decorations, the battles of Troy. The rooms have been described in detail 
by Rostovtzeff in his Mystic Italy.“ Here in a triclinium of similar oblong shape, 
sacral triptychs, alternating with others displaying divine attributes, are used on the 
long walls, and on the short a landscape picture with figures too dim now to be inter- 
preted. At the same time the wall shows an increase of pictorial ornament. 

The fullest expression of both pictorial wall and sacral theme, however, is to be 
found not in Pompeii, but in Rome in the Farnesina house.'* Here not only on the 
wall illustrated in Curtius’ fig. 65, with its central picture of the Suckling of Dionysus, 
but also in the stuccoes of the several rooms the sacral theme, especially in its mystic 
aspects, pervades the whole decoration, while a pictorial treatment has spread also 
to the roof. In this room it is Dionysus, in another the nuptial Venus, whose impor- 
tance is stressed. Note, however, again the prevailing pictorialism of the ornamental 
wall, into which purely for their pictorial value are introduced the two archaizing 
panels of the girl musicians. 


Tue Trivumenu oF A FREE PicToRIALIsM 

If one may, therefore, describe this third phase of the style as sacral pictorial, it is 
interesting to see how in preparation for the largely ornamental pictorial third style, 
the sacral element itself passes gently into secular and landscape themes. This can 
be illustrated by two rooms, one in Pompeii, and one in Rome. The Pompeian room is 
from the House of the Epigrams and is illustrated by Mau’s Plate x11 in his book on 
Pompeii. This had three prostades, one on each wall, framing in each case a painted 
illustration of an epigram by a South Italian poet, Leonidas of Tarentum. Mau’s 
illustration shows the Dionysiac scene, which had opposite it a scene of Venus and 
Pan, while the central wall treated Homer and the Fisherman. Thus the same three 
repetitive themes, which we noted earlier, two sacral, one heroic, were here united, 
but given a new, lighter and more familiar tone. 

The Roman room is the triclinium in the House of Livia on the Palatine, and 
illustrates the passage to a free pictorialism both in the central picture of the wall 
and also in its ornamental detail (fig. 5). The theatrical note is now fast vanishing. It 
survives in a very free rendering of the theatrical tragic framework on the long wall, 
which has an equally free rendering, almost a mere reminiscence, of the comic street 
setting in the panel to the left. Triptychs with sacral scenes — one of the sacrifice of a 
lamb by three women—appear in their usual place, but in the central vistas still 

vaguely preserving their traditional outlines is a completely new feature, a genuine 
picture with a romantic theme in a landscape setting. On the long wall it is Io and 
12 New York, 1927, pp. 55-86, 18 Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy, pp. 86, 114-124. 
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Fic. 4.—SacraL TRIPTYCH FROM THE CUBICULUM OF THE House or OBELLIUS Firmus. PRIVATE 
PHOTOGRAPH 


4 
Fic. 5.— Watt or TrIcLINIUM IN THE House or Livia ON THE PALATINE. AFTER CurTIUsS, Wand- 
malerei Pompeiis. Fic. 62 
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Argus, a copy of a famous original; on the short, Polyphemus and his reluctant 
Galatea. The picture has thus climbed from the floor, first to the cornice, now to a 
central prominence in a pictorial wall and has won its freedom at last. The sacral 
open-air vista has become a true picture—a landscape peopled by human beings. 

In summary, therefore, it may be said that the second style performs a useful 
function as a transition between two tastes, the Hellenistic and the Roman. It begins 
as a pictorial rendering, a theatrical version of Hellenistic architecturalism, and after 
shedding its theatricality, ends as the prelude to the Roman pictorialism controlled 
and uncontrolled of the third and fourth styles, in the latter of which even architec- 
ture can be used for fantastic pictorial effect. The nature of the second style itself, 
however, accounts for the slowness of the transformation, because it is primarily a 
theatrical style used to develop the local architectural tendencies already apparent 
in the Hellenistic structural style as found in Italy. Until the three main decorative 
possibilities inherent in the scenic tradition had been exploited each in turn, until its 
architecturalism, its theatricality and its sacral decorative range had all left their 
mark on the wall, the way was not clear for a free unfettered expression of a native 
taste, of the Roman’s desire to decorate his home with the warmer colors of his own 
fancy, to have under his eyes pictures which represented the human subjects of his 
own individual choice and to set those figures in the free air of a landscape setting." 
Hosart ALAN M. G. LITTLE 

4 For an interesting assertion of the Roman claim to originality in the invention of landscape (with- 
out, however, a just appreciation of the influence of theatrical painting), C. M. Dawson, Yale Classical 
Studies, Vol. IX, Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape Painting, New Haven, 1944. 


EVIDENCE OF INFLECTION IN THE “CHARIOT” 
TABLETS FROM KNOSSOS 


IN ATTEMPTING to decipher documents written in an unknown language with an 

unknown script, the first step is to establish the facts that are obvious from an in- 

spection of the available documents. By combining hard work with a certain amount 

of common sense, answers to the following fundamental questions can often be 

found: 

1—What different signs are used in writing the documents? 

2—What is the numerical system? 

3—Are ideograms used, and, if so, do they give any indication of the nature of the 
documents? 

4—Can the documents be classified, and, if so, into what categories? 

5—Can separate words be distinguished? 

After long years of work, the publications of Sir Arthur Evans, supplemented, and 
in some cases corrected, by those of Dr. Johannes Sundwall, have supplied answers 
to all of these questions for the scripts of pre-Hellenic Crete and Greece. The in- 
scriptions from Crete itself fall, in general, into three groups: the Hieroglyphic, 
Linear Class A and Linear Class B. For each of these a list of signs has been drawn 
up, and the numerical system analyzed. The individual tablets can be classified as 
to the system of script used, provenance and approximate time of writing, and 
contents (as revealed by the ideograms used). Since words are usually separated in 
writing, and frequently further distinguished by word-dividers and the use of differ- , 
ent sizes of signs, it is normally a simple matter to tell them apart. While the direc- 
tion of the writing is not always consistent in the Hieroglyphic system, in Linear 
Class A it is usually, and in Linear Class B always, from left to right; in the last- 
named, therefore, the spelling of the words is certain. 

So much for the fundamental problems involved. 

The second step in the decipherment is to find, by careful analysis and logical 
deduction, what conclusions can be drawn from these fundamental facts. 

One conclusion is fairly well established. The symbols used in writing the various 
systems are not alphabetic. While a certain ideographic element is present, the 
signs are, in general, syllabic. For any further deductions, however, each system 
must be examined separately, since the number of symbols in common use varies 
from system to system, and their use is not identical. 

Theoretically, at least, it should also be possible to determine whether the lan- 
guage (or languages) reproduced in the various scripts had inflection. If a language 
has inflection, certain signs are bound to appear over and over again in certain posi- 
tions of the written words, as prefixes, suffixes or infixes. No matter how much these 
changes may be obscured,' the fact that they occur regularly must reveal them, if 

1 When a syllabary is used they are bound to be obscured, since even the simplest syllabary consists 
of signs that combine a consonant and vowel, so that even a slight inflectional alteration may produce 
a word spelled with entirely different signs. For a further exposition of the difficulties concerned, see 


below, p. 150. 
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the amount of material available for analysis is large enough, and the analysis 
sufficiently intensive. 

It is the purpose of this article to show that the language of the Linear Class B 
tablets was inflected. At present this svstem furnishes the most satisfactory starting- 
point for such a demonstration. The amount of material available is not very large, 
but there is enough to justify a tentative conclusion.? We can be sure that these 
inscriptions are homogeneous, since they are limited as to place (all were found at 
Knossos), as to time (all belong approximately to the fifteenth century B.c.), and 
in content (for the most part, inventories of one kind or other are represented). 
In addition, they are usually carefully written and fairly well preserved, and their 
subject matter is frequently obvious from the deposits in which they were found and 
the ideograms they contain, so that they can be labelled “‘Sword” tablets, “Chariot” 
tablets, ““Grain”’ tablets, and so on. Although their number is not as great as we 
might wish, there is every reason to suppose that the inscriptions published are a 
fair example of the ones still unpublished or undiscovered; some of the longest and 

g 
most legible examples have been published. 

Since a study of the kind here contemplated is almost unprecedented, it is neces- 
sary to set down the rules governing what will be considered admissible as evidence.* 
Any facts mentioned which do not conform strictly to these rules must be consid- 
ered supplementary, and under no circumstances as evidence on which further 
theorizing can be based. 

The rules are simple. It is obvious that, in any language written in an alphabet or 
syllabary, a certain number of words can be found that have many signs in common 
and still are not related—e.g., in English, the pairs “heavy” and “heaven”; 
“berry”? and ‘“‘merry” each have four signs in common. Yet they are not related, 
although a careless alien might conclude that they showed suffixal and prefixal 
inflection respectively. The words chosen must come from statements dealing with 
the same subject matter; then the presumption that similar types of words are used 
is valid; if identical words or phrases appear in the different statements, the assump- 
tion is strengthened. If, in statements connected with one another by an identity of 
subject matter and a certain amount of identity in the words used, similar words 
appear, differing only slightly in spelling, the deduction that such changes are due 

2 Some 200 inscriptions have been published, most of them quite short, a few so fragmentary that 
only a single sign is legible; they furnish about 700 different words, some of which appear in as many 
as seven different places in published inscriptions. Evans and Sundwall sometimes cite words out of 
context from unpublished inscriptions; adding these gives a total of about 750 words available for 
study. 

’ In this connection, attention should be called to a very interesting book, written by a mathemati- 
cian: Cassius J. Keyser, Thinking about Thinking, 1926 (E. P. Dutton & Co.). The author points out 
that a kind of reasoning he calls “ postulational thinking,” first used by Euclid, can be used to great 
advantage in fields not related to mathematics. In this kind of reasoning it is only necessary to set up a 
series of axioms and postulates whose truth is probable, although not always demonstrable, and on 
these as a basis, set up a series of propositions which can be proved logically, and then used as a foun- 
dation for further hypotheses. 

In the particular kind of work involved in dealing with the Minoan scripts, where so little is known, 
and facts lend themselves to so many interpretations, this kind of reasoning should be very useful, 


since it makes it necessary to state the postulates on which deductions are based clearly, and in ad- 
vance. In this way errors in logic can be avoided, and the great danger of reasoning in a circle obviated. 
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to inflection is certainly permissible. Once the fundamental likelihood that a change 
of a certain type represents inflection is established, the findings may be supple- 
mented by similar examples from extraneous material. 
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Fig. 1.—Tue “Cuartor” Tasers 
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For the purposes of this article certain “Chariot” tablets will be used (fig. 1).4 
They have been chosen from a group of inscriptions dealing with chariots and parts 
‘ For convenience in reference the tablets have been numbered, and will be mentioned by number 
hereafter. Since the inscriptions are not all the work of the same scribe, and there are slight variations 
in handwriting, the signs in the reproduction here have been normalized to some extent. The reader is 
referred to the transcriptions in ?M. for the actual appearance of the signs. 
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of chariots, as the pictographs at the end of each indicate. All except #7 are damaged 
at the left (the beginning); some, like #4, 5, 9, have lost a great deal; in #10 the 
inscription itself appears to be complete, although the edge of the tablet has been 
broken. #6 and 7 probably contained identical statements. The restoration of the 
initial signs of #2 is copied from Evans; the evidence justifying the prefixing of 
signs to #1, 6, 8 will be presented in due course. 

Even a cursory inspection of the inscriptions shows that they are very similar, 
and that a good many words appear in identical form in two or more different tab- 
lets. A complete list of these is given in fig. 2. 


WH 41,6, %,10 


GR #2 up 

AY+ 2: #25 

St 43, 9,10 
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Fig. 2.— Worps Recurrine Two or More “Cuartot” TABLETS 


A closer examination reveals the interesting fact that the three-word phrase, 
BOF. M86. GA¥EA (listed first in fig. 2), occurs in each of the first five inscriptions. 
It appears in the first line of #1, 2, 3; in #4 the last two words are squeezed into the 
space between the first and second lines; in #5 only the last four signs of the final 
word are left. This phrase, and the fact that nine other words are repeated in two 
or more of the other inscriptions, show that similarities between other words can 
hardly be accidental. 


The two works quoted by abbreviation in this article are: 
Altkr. J. Sundwall, “ Altkretische Urkundenstudien,” in Acta Academiae Aboensis Humaniora x, 2, 1936. 
PM. A. J. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos iv, 2, 1935 (Macmillan & Co.). 
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In every case the three-word phrase appears just before the “‘chariot” or “chariot 
part” ideogram. In two instances, it is preceded by the same word (#2, 4: @&%5"; 
once by a word with the same two initial signs (#1: 4&8); and once by an entirely 
different word which has, however, the final sign (B 40)* of the word which occurs 
twice in this position (#3: AY#%). This may, if corroborated, show that the first 
two words, which have the initial signs in common, are inflectional variants of the 
same word. In that case the inflection is suffixal. 

In the second lines of #2 and #3 appear two similar phrases: 

AYES, 

WETS, AYER 
Only the second word is identical in both groups, but the others are strikingly alike. 
The first word in each case starts with the same three signs * but the final signs are 
B 11 and B 41a respectively. The second form reappears in two other tablets (#6, 
7) where, however, the context is different. Here again the variation is suffixal. 

The second word of the phrases has the first three signs in common with AY+? 
(#3), which, in turn, as we have already noted, shares the final sign with 4&9. 

The third words are obviously related, although the spelling is different. In the 
first phrase, {k#1#?4% has B 44b’ as its third sign and B 11 at the end; in the second 
phrase, 'k+)4:77 has B 25 as its third sign, and B 40 at the end. This form is 
repeated in #4. Another form of what must be the same word (‘'42477) can be 
found in #8, this time omitting the second sign of the other forms (B 54)* and with 
B 41a as its final sign. 

It should also be noted that the last word in #1 and what is left of the last word 
in #5 end in the signs B 31, 40, just as ‘k+24P? does. Since all these words occupy’ 
approximately the same position in relation to the “‘chariot”’ and in relation to the 
remainder of the statement in which they occur, this ending appears to have a 
grammatical function of some kind. 

Another pair of words that must go together is: ¥ 8, Y*?. These are the most 
conspicuous words in the inscriptions, always written in larger characters than the 

5 References to signs of the Linear B syllabary are, in general, made by citing the number assigned 
to them by Evans (PM. fig. 666). For necessary divergences from this cf. AJA. 1944, p. 65, n. 2. 

® It will be noted that the first signs are not identical. In one case the superstructure of the sign has 
two cross-bars, in the other, one. The two variants are usually grouped together as the same sign 
(B 21), which is by far the most frequent initial sign in Linear B. Both variations occur with almost 
equal frequency, and in similar juxtapositions. Sometimes, as here, both occur in the same inscriptions 
(cf. the form of the initial sign of the third word of the first phrase); sometimes they occur in the same 
word (cf. below, note 11). It has so far proved impossible to determine whether the variation has any 
significance. A scribe may have omitted one of the bars in rapid writing, or it could have been ob- 
literated in the course of time. An added difficulty lies in the fact that neither Evans nor Sundwall 
attaches importance to the variation, and since most of our information about the inscriptions comes, 
not from the originals, nor even from photographs, but from their transcriptions, we must allow for the 
possibility that they inadvertently added or subtracted a bar in transcribing. The two variations do, 
however, exist, and until we are sure of their significance, their occurrence must be noted. 

7 It is only fair to point out that, though Evans certainly writes B 44b in his transcription, he indi- 
cates that the tablet has been slightly injured at this point. Since the original is not available, there is 
always the possibility that the reading should be B 25. The signs are similar. 

8 Provided, as always, that it has not been inadvertently omitted in the transcription. For examples 
of errors of this kind ef. AJA. 1944, p. 68, note 8. 
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other words, and always initial in the line, if not in the statement. The first form 
is preserved in its entirety twice (#7, 10) and three times (#1, 6, 8) its second letter 
appears so close to the broken left edge of the tablets that the missing initial sign 
-an be restored. The second form occurs only in #2, where traces of the first sign 
are still visible. It is very likely that the word also occurred, in one form or the 
other, on the missing portions of the other four tablets. 

Three other pairs of possible inflectional variants can be cited from the inscriptions: 

(48, penultimate): (#2, line 1.2) 

SMAAM (48, final): (49, final) 

ATVB (41, line 2.2): 44% (#2, final) 

In #10 two words, TW3E, 34, both beginning with B 21, 41a, are juxtaposed. It 
is hardly likely here that we have the same word with two suffixal variations, but it 
is possible that we have two words with similar prefixes. 

To recapitulate: the ten tablets listed in fig. 1 contain 29 words of different spell- 
ing; of these 12 are repeated in two or more of the inscriptions. 17 of the words give 
some evidence of inflection; they can be divided into 7 groups of two each, and one 
group of three. Section One of the table given in figure 3 shows these’ groups. 

This array of evidence from the “Chariot” tablets alone indicates that the lan- 
guage used in the tablets must have been inflected. 

Section Two of figure 3 lists supplementary data. (Asterisks before words indicate 
that these do not appear in any published inscription but have been quoted out of 
context by Evans or Sundwall). 

These words have been chosen according to the following rules: 
1—Other variants for words which appear in Section One; i.e., words for which the 
possibility of inflection has already been established. 
2—Variants of words found in the “‘Chariot” inventories, but for which no inflec- 
tional variants appear there. The choice of parallels was limited to the following: 
(a) variants following a pattern already established by groups from the “Chariot” 
tablets; (b) words having at least three consecutive signs in common with the one in 
question. 
3—Words not in the “‘Chariot” inscriptions which show variations already estab- 
lished within these inscriptions. 

These limitations may seem stringent, but they are necessary at this stage if the 
demonstration is to have any value for future work. 


Under rule 1 the following words were added: 
for group A: 4%V¥% (PM. fig. 683, line 7); ° 
for group B: AYE (PM. fig. 775, line 11); 
for group C: ¥g'¥? (Altkr. fig. 15. 1. la—no context); 

and D: 5 (Altkr. fig. 15. 1. 2—no context); 

for group E: "¥+ (Altkr. fig. 22, line 3). 

® This is an unusual inscription, without ideograms or numbers. There is, therefore, no clue to its 
subject matter. It contains, in addition to the word just cited, another possible inflectional variation 
in the word added to group E under rule 2a below. 


10 The use of B 21b here, when the parallels from the “Chariot” inscriptions have 21a, has no sig- 
nificance, since the words are quoted by Sundwall, who makes no distinction between the two forms. 
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for group D: §%V5 (Altkr. fig. 3.3 and 4. I. la—no context); 
for group E: @b8 (PM. fig. 683, line 2); ® 


L Inflection groups from the IL Additions from supplemeritaty material in Linear B 
“Chariot” tablets 
ARS 
G2 
AY+2: 
AYG 
NYS 
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Under rule 2 (b): 


for group H: Vk¥ (Altkr. fig. 13. IT. 


2a—no context); 


and: Wk’; (PM. fig. 838 ¢ and e resp.)."! 
1! These words illustrate very well the difficulty (referred to in note 6) of deciding whether the two 


different ways of writing B 21 have any significance. The two forms of the word listed come from two 


very similar “Sword” 


tablets, and occupy identical places in the inscriptions, yet, while both have 
B 21b as the final sign, one uses B 21a for the initial sign, the other does not. 


‘T+ 
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Under rule 3: 


for group C (the alternation of final B 11 and B 40): @£% (PM. fig. 678 b, second 

register; !? 658, line 3; 655 #4); and @£5 (Altkr. fig. 20, second inscription). 
for group D (the alternation of final B 7 and B 40) eight additional parallels can be 
cited. This particular alternation has been discussed by Evans (PM. 714, cf. fig. 696) 
and by Sundwall (Altkr. 8-9; 20-22 and fig. 3, where all ten pairs given for the 
group are listed). 

This completes the survey of the data within the limits set. Enough evidence has 
been presented to show that inflection of some kind was present in the language of 
Linear Class B. 

Theoretically, the next step should be to analyze all the published inscriptions in 
the same way, and from the facts acquired in this way, set up some of the basic 
rules underlying Minoan morphology. 

In practice, however, this method does not produce the hoped-for results. Sund- 

yall (Altkr. 7-25) has worked out tabulations of the types of similarities to be 
found, on the basis of much more material than appears in the published inscrip- 
tions, and without observing the limitations prescribed above, since his purpose in 
making the lists was a different one. 

No coherent picture of the inflection pattern can be built up, even from his am- 
plified lists. 

The reason for this is clear: we are dealing with a syllabary, and until we know 
more about the interrelations of the various symbols, little progress can be made. 
An example of what this lack of knowledge implies might not be amiss. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that Latin was written in a syllabary of the Cypriote 
type (with separate signs for the five vowels, and all the other signs representing a 
consonant and vowel combination), and that we know nothing about either the lan- 
guage or the script used. We find two very similar statements, one ending in the word 
fecit, the other in the word fecerunt. We would have no way of telling that the words 
were related, since only the initial sign (fe) would be the same for the two words. 
It would be necessary, before any further progress could be made, to discover in 
some way that the signs for ci and ce had the same consonant. After that fact 
had been established, there might be enough material to show that the sign for ¢ 
and the signs for runt alternate with sufficient regularity to permit the suppositien 
that they are inflectional variations. The same difficulty would arise in the case of 
any thematic inflection; athematic inflections would be even more difficult to trace, 
since they often involve consonant changes as well. 

The present state of our knowledge limits us to the observation of obvious alter- 
nations or additions in suffixal, prefixal or infixal signs; their significance, for the 
most part, escapes us. 

In fig. 3, for instance, we can see very clearly that groups C and D show suffixal 
alternation, and that groups E and perhaps H show a variation achieved by adding 
a suffixal sign. Group A, however, cannot be explained. Other words occur with the 


12 This is a “catt!e”’ inventory. Sundwall (Altkr. fig. 23) tells us the word occurs four times in “‘cat- 
tle” inventories. This is, however, the only published example. 
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endings *5 (B 46, 40) and %Y@ (B 15, 11), but in no other case do the suffixes 
alternate. It is quite possible that, instead of having here a word stem, represented 
by the signs @% (B 37, 30), we have instead three different word stems, all with the 
same prefix. If the word-stems all begin with the same sound, only B 37 might be 
prefixal; on the other hand, the prefix may consist of both B 37 and B 30. The same 
problem arises with regard to groups F and G. 

In group C, five of the words are obviously closely related, and almost certainly 
inflectional variants of the same word. Not only do they differ from one another in 
suffix, they also show some internal changes that can be most simply stated by 
saying that four of them have the infix |: (B 54), lacking in the fifth, and three the 
infix  (B 31), lacking in two. It is possible, however, that in the form '!k+)4:¥5, 
as compared with "444#%5, the sign }: (B54) is not an infix; that the change in 
orthography is caused by the presence of a prefix. The two Latin words avus and 
atavus furnish a simple illustration of what is meant. Written syllabically, the first 
would consist of the signs a, vu, s; the second of a, ta, vu, s; and the resulting words 
would seem to show that the second had the infix ta." 

Further conjecture is useless. The findings of this study may be summarized as 
follows: it is highly probable that the language of the Linear Class B documents was 
inflected, but the types of inflection used, and their significance, are still unknown. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE Auice E. Koper 

13 The illustrations given above are taken from Latin because that language is inflected and familiar 
enough to many people to give the examples some point. There is, of course, no implication that Latin 
and Minoan are related. In the same way, the principles of the Cypriote syllabary were used to illus- 
trate syllabic spelling because it is one of the simplest syllabaries known. It may have been derived 
from one of the Minoan script systems (cf. J. F. Daniel, “‘Prolegomena to the Cypro-Minoan Script,” 
AJA. 1941, 249-281, and bibliography listed there), but was certainly not identical with it. 


PEISISTRATOS’ LAW REGARDING TOMBS 


In Archaic Attic Gravestones, pp. 90 ff., I argued that the anti-luxury decree limiting 
the size and decoration of tombs which is dated by Demetrios of Phaleron in 
Cicero, de legibus ii, 26, 64, “‘sometime after Solon” is to be ascribed not to Kleis- 
thenes but to Peisistratos. Professor A. D. Nock has pointed out to me that my 
contention is supported by Plutarch, Solon 31: “‘He (se. Peisistratos) retained most 
of Solon’s laws, observing them first himself, and compelling his friends to do so. 
. . . He also made other laws himself. . . . Moreover, Theophrastos writes that 
the law against idleness . . . was not made by Solon, but by Peisistratos” ! (tr. 
B. Perrin). 

The Plutarch passage shows that Theophrastos was interested in laws of Peisis- 
tratos. Demetrios, as Professor Nock reminds me, was a pupil of Theophrastos. It 
is therefore a plausible assumption—in view of the archaeological evidence pre- 
sented in my book—that when Demetrios tells us of a law regarding tombs passed 
some time after Solon he is referring to a law of Peisistratos and that his source 
for this law was Theophrastos. 

GisELA M. A. RicuTER 
METROPOLITAN Museum or ART 


10On Theophrastos, Nomoi. see H. Bloch, Harvard Studies, Supp. I, 1940, pp. 355 ff. 
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In THE Bulletino dell’ Instituto for 1872 (pp. 37-47) Helbig described a group of tombs 
which had recently been excavated by Simmaco Doria north of S. Maria di Capua in 
the contrada Quattro Santi,! a few steps from the city, between the modern road to 
the Volturno and the ancient road to Monte Tifata. Most of the tombs had been 
plundered in antiquity: the metal objects taken, but the clay vases left. 

Tomb I, gable-roofed, contained a single corpse and seven vases. One of these, the 
Panathenaic amphora inscribed with the name of the archon Niketes (332/1 B.c.), 
was acquired by Alessandro Castellani, who sold it to the British Museum (B 610: 
Mon. 10, pl. 47d and pl. 48f, 5; CV A. IIL Hf, pl. 4, 3: see AJA. xlvii, 1943, p. 460). 
Another was a “garland-krater”’ with a gilt ivy-wreath round the body. This was in 
all probability an Attic calyx-krater of a well-known type: published examples are 
in Bremen (Schaal, Griechische Vasen in Bremen, p\. 32), Naples (WL. 22, pl. 106, 5), 
Rhodes (CIRh. 6-7, 171), Ensérune (CVA. Mouret, pl. 18, 1; pl. 19, 1 and 4; pl. 19, 
5). Berlin inv. 4983 is from the same fabric, but is more squat, having had a separate 
stand (Amtliche Berichte 30, 186, Zahn; Neugebauer, Fiihrer: Vasen, pl. 90). I cannot 
trace the garland-krater from Tomb I. Helbig speaks of an ivy-wreath, which rules 
out those decorated with olive or vine, including a vase from Capua in the British 
Museum, the number of which I do not know. There is an ivy-krater in Schwerin, 
but I do not remember the size. The vase described by Helbig is very large, 70 em. , 
high. The date will not have been far from that of the Panathenaic—see JHS. 59, p. 
36, on a second garland-krater in London, 71. 7-22. 3. It may have been because the 
British Museum had just obtained this vase from Alessandro Castellani that it 
waived the opportunity of acquiring the vase found in Tomb I. 

The five remaining vases from Tomb I were Campanian. All Helbig says about 
‘with the usual sepulchral scenes,” and that 


them is that they were bail-amphorae * 


they were “in a local style resembling, for example, that of the vases published in 
Annali 1865, pl. O.” This is not sufficient to identify them, which is unfortunate, as 
the indication given by the dated Panathenaic would have been useful for the chro- 
nology of Campanian red-figure. Something may possibly be made of the little in- 
formation we have. Helbig had a good eye, and we may perhaps assume that the lost 
vases were not very much earlier or very much later than the hydria and the bell- 
krater with which he compared them. (It should be noticed that he quotes these for 
the sake of the style, not of the subject or shape). Now the lost vases, being local 
work made for sepulchral use, may have been later than the Panathenaic, but can 
hardly have been earlier: this gives 331 as a terminus post quem. The date of the vases 
published in Annali 1865, pl. O, if they are like the lost bail-amphorae, will have been 


1 In giving the provenience of ancient objects, the word Capua is often used to signify not the modern 
city but the ancient —the present S. Maria di Capua. This is perhaps a pity, but by Capua in such a 
context I have always meant S. Maria, and so in this article. 
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not very far from 331 B.c. “‘Not very far” is a roomy expression, but I should not 
care to make it more precise. 

The vases figured in Annali are both in Naples: pl. O, 1 is the bell-krater 776, from 
S. Agata de’ Goti; pl. O, 2-3, the hydria 874, which has been republished by Patroni 
(La ceramica nell’ Italia meridionale, 90). I did not mention them in my paper on 
Campanian red-figure (JHS. 63, 66-111), because I did not know where exactly 
to place them. They are not in the same style, but are not unlike each other, and 
belong at least to the same stage of development: they are somewhat earlier than 
the work of the C. A. Painter (zbid., 85-88), to which they bear a certain resem- 
blance, as if preluding to it. A bell-krater in Toronto (407: A, Tischbein 5, pl. 61; 
Robinson and Harcum, pl. 76) goes with the Naples hydria 874. A bell-krater by 
the C. A. Painter, Toronto 402 (JHS. 63, 87, no. 33) is figured by Robinson and 
Harcum on the same plate of their catalogue, and it is clear that if the lost bail-am- 
phorae were by the C. A. Painter, Helbig would still have been justified in comparing 
them with the vases published in Annali. 

Helbig added that there was a hole in the roof of the tomb big enough for a man to 
pass through, and that the garland-krater was found on the floor below it, “turned 
upside down to serve as a steppingstone for the robbers as they dropped into the 
tomb”: or rather as they climbed out of the tomb? 


Tomb III was excavated by Simmaco Doria before the other tombs, in 1868. It 
was not a single interment: as many as twenty skeletons were found. The wall- 
paintings have perished, but Schulz’s drawings of them have been published by 
Weege in JdI. 24, pp. 108-9. The Campanian vases from the tomb cannot be traced: 
all Helbig says is that they were of the same shape as those in Tomb I (namely, bail- 
amphorae), that they represented sepulchral scenes, and that they were of the worst 
local fabric. The five Attic vases, on the other hand, can all be identified :— 

Helbig’s nos. 2 and 3 are hydriai by the Niobid Painter in his middle period. One 
of them, with Boreas and Oreithyia, is in Basle (Mon. 9, pl. 17, 2: ARV. p. 423, no. 
55). The other, with Apollo, Artemis and Leto, was formerly in the Botkin collection 
and is now in Leningrad (Mon. 9, pl. 17, 1; Webster, Der Niobiden-Maler, pl. 21, a: 
ARV. p. 423, no. 58). 

Helbig’s no. 5 is a neck-amphora by the same artist, the Niobid Painter, in New 
York (GR 579: Richter and Hall, pl. 100 and pl. 169, 97: ARV. p. 422, no. 50): on one 
side, Dionysos and maenads; on the other, a king and two women: middle period, as 
Webster saw (op. cit. p. 23), like the hydriai. It was formerly in the collection of 
Thomas B. Clarke, New York, and is said in the sale catalogue (1899, ii, 60, no. 371) 
to have been found at Nola. Capua may now be substituted for Nola. 

Helbig’s no. 4 is a neck-amphora with twisted handles, by the Painter of the Berlin 
Hydria, in Leningrad (Compte Rendu 1874, pl. 7, 1-3; ARV. p. 429, no. 4). Helbig 
calls it “‘an amphora with volute handles” (that is,.a volute-krater), but his de- 
scription corresponds so exactly to the neck-amphora in Leningrad that I do not 
hesitate to identify the two vases: Helbig has made a slip, had put “‘ volute handles” 
for “twisted handles” in his notes. The Leningrad vase had just been acquired by 
Count Sergei Stroganoff when Stephani described it in 1873 (CR. 1873, pp. 129-130, 
no. 116 a). Stephani said that it had been obtained in Nola; later, that it had been 
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found near Nola (CR. 1874, p. 204). I venture to think that there is a second con- 
fusion here: Nola for Santa Maria di Capua. Two confusions may seem much to 
assume: but I beg the reader to peruse Helbig’s description and compare it with the 
reproduction of the Leningrad vase; and to remember that the New York neck- 
amphora was also reported to come from Nola, although Helbig says it was from 
Capua. 

A third confusion need not trouble us much: Salomon Reinach, in his Répertoire 
(i, 45), gives reduced cuts of Compte Rendu, 1874, pl. 7, and runs the two vases figured 
there into one:—the archaic neck-amphora by Douris (CR. 1874, pl. 7, 4-6; AA. 
1930, 29-30; ARV. p. 292, no. 202), and the thirty-years-later vase by the Painter 
of the Berlin Hydria (CR. 1874, pl. 7, 1-3), the pictures on which are said to be 
“below the others.” So they are—on Stephani’s plate. The provenience which Rein- 
ach gives for his pasticcio is Capua: this is repeated from the provenience given by 
Stephani for the Douris vase, which was in fact discovered at Capua (Bull. 1871, p. 
122). Reinach is right in stating that the vase from which his two lower cuts are 
taken was found there: but the process by which he arrived at this conclusion 
deserves no special praise. 

Helbig’s no. 1 is the neck-amphora with Achilles and Penthesilea, by Polygnotos, 
in the British Museum (E 280: Mon. 10, pl. 9, 1; CVA. IIT 1e, pl. 16, 1 and pl. 12, 3: 
ARV. p. 679, no. 32). 

It is not possible to say which vases in Tomb III belonged to which interments. 
The local bail-amphorae, however, must have been from a later burial or burials 
than the other vases. The two hydriai, and the neck-amphora in New York, belong- 
ing to the middle period of the Niobid Painter, are to be dated about 460-450. The 
Painter of the Berlin Hydria, author of the neck-amphora in Leningrad, was a fol-' 
lower of the Niobid Painter, and his vase may be put about the middle of the fifth 
century or not much after. The London neck-amphora by Polygnotos is later, say 
440-435: but for all one can tell it may have belonged to the same interment as the 
earlier vases: a glance at the tombs of Bologna or Spina would show that, if any 
authority were necessary. 

Heydemann stated in Annali 1870, p. 223 that the London hydria by the Coghill 
Painter (E 170: Mon. 9, pl. 28; CV A. III le, pl. 75, 2 and pl. 77, 1: ARV. p. 688, no. 
2) was found in the same tomb as the two hydriai by the Niobid Painter and the 
London neck-amphora by Polygnotos: but when he came to publish it he said no 
more than that it was “from the same excavations” as the two hydriai (Annali‘1871, 
p. 107). 

The wall-paintings of Tomb III (JdJ. 24, pp. 108-9) are earlier in style than any 
of the contents. Weege dates them about 470 (ibid. pp. 129-130 and 141), which is 
probably not far from the truth, although here also the argument is open to criticism. 
Instead of starting from the earliest vases in the tomb, he starts from the Polygnotos, 
which he dates too early, about 470-460, quoting Hauser for this date (FR. ii, p. 306), 
but Hauser says nothing of the kind. However, all’s well that ends well. 

If 470 is the date of the wall-paintings, there is a gap between them and the earliest 
of the tomb contents. It may be that the trappings of the first interment have not 
been preserved. There is another possibility: it seems always to be assumed that 
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tombs in Italy were made subsequently to the demise of the occupant: but some- 
times, surely, the tomb may have been built, decorated, and finished well before it 
was expected to be used. Lastly, I doubt if we can be quite certain that 460-450 is 
too advanced a date for sub-archaic wall-paintings in Italy. 


Tomb IV had wall-paintings: what remained of them is in Dresden, and is pub- 
lished in Mon. 10, pl. 55, 2: see Weege in JdI. 24, p. 110, no. 19 ff. The tomb con- 
tained a hydria with reeded body and a gilt garland round the neck: this was no 
doubt of the same Attic fabric as the calyx-krater from Tomb I. There are many such 
hydriai, of all sizes, with reeded body and a gilt wreath or necklace, or both: a 
good example is published by Genick (pl. 32, 2): see also Breccia, La necropoli di 
Sciatbi, pl. 35, 43, pl. 36, 44, pl. 50, 84, and Robinson and Hareum, Greek Vases at 
Toronto 251, on no. 543. I note that Count Grigori Stroganoff had one (Pollak and 
Muiioz, La Collection Stroganoff, p\. 43, 2): and about this time he bought many vases 
from Alessandro Castellani which had been found at Capua by Simmaco Doria and 
others. But Helbig does not even give the height of the hydria from Tomb IV, so 
there is little hope of identifying it. 


Tomb V yielded no vases. Tomb VI—a rough tomba a cassa— only a black cup 
with the Campanian graffito maiflnastami. This is the Attic stemless Yale 442, part 
of which is published by Hoenigswald in AJA. 1941, p. 583, fig. 1. 


That brings us to Tomb IT, “the Brygos Tomb:”’ a large tomba a cassa containing 
a single corpse. The flat lid, broken into several pieces, showed that the tomb had 
been plundered in antiquity. Only the vases had been left. But what vases! 

The first was the famous cup signed by the potter Brygos, with Hera and Iris 
assaulted by satyrs and defended by Hermes and Herakles: London E 65 (FR. pl. 
47, 1 and i, 239, whence Hoppin Rf. i, p. 110; I, Richter and Milne, p. 29; A, Bloesch, 
Formen attischer Schalen, pl. 36, 2, whence fig. 2; I, pl. vir:? ARV. p. 247, no. 13, and 
p. 956). 

The second was the Triptolemos skyphos signed by the potter Hieron and painted 
by Makron: London E 140 (FR. pl. 161 and iii, p. 259; Hambidge, The Diagonal i, 
pp. 114-5, 11, 4-5; CV A. III, 1c, pl. 28, 2: ARV. p. 301, no. 3 and p. 958). It is 
strange that the fact of these two masterpieces being found in the same tomb has 
never been mentioned, so far as I-can find, in any reference to either the cup or 
the skyphos subsequent to Helbig’s original account. It is indeed recorded in the 
British Museum catalogue: not, however, in the description of either the skyphos 
or the cup, but on p. 374 in the notice of another vase from the same tomb. 

The third vase from Tomb II is described by Helbig simply as ‘“‘a rhyton ending 
in a ram’s head.” According to Cecil Smith this is London E 795 (CV A. III, le, 
pl. 41, 2 and pl. 42, 2). The picture of a symposion which decorates the upper part 
is by the Syriskos Painter (ARV. p. 198, no. 40). It is perhaps a little strange that 
Helbig does not mention the picture, and this has made me wonder whether the 


2 The photograph, taken for me by R. B. Fleming, is wrongly poised, and I have had to fill in four 
cantles with black paper. 
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ram-head from Tomb II may not have been London E 800, rather than London E 
795. E 800, which was acquired from Castellani in 1873, the same year as the cup 
and the skyphos, and said to be from Capua, has no figurework, only an ivy-wreath 
(CV A. ILI, 1c, pl. 43, 2). It is from the fabric of Sotades (ARV. p. 453, no. 11), and 
the drawing of the ivy is just the same as in other vases from that fabric: Petit 
Palais 373, London E 801, probably also Compiégne 898 and Victoria and Albert 
Museum 669. 1864 (ARV. p. 453, nos. 11 bis, 16, 15, 14). I do not press this con- 
jecture, especially as a good many vases from Capua were obtained from Castellani 
by the British Museum in 1873. 

The fourth vase from Tomb II is also in the British Museum. As Cecil Smith 
noted, it is the sphinx-rhyton E 788 (JHS. 8, pll. 72-3, whence FR. iii, p. 93; CVA. 
III le, pl. 40, 1 and pl. 42, 1: ARV. p. 451, no. 7, and p. 960): made by Sotades, and 
decorated by the Sotades Painter, it is among the finest of Attic plastic vases, if not 
equal as a work of art to some of the less elaborate pieces. The Capuans had a special 
fondness for the plastic vases of Attica, and many have been found at Capua: one 
example only: Helbig reports (Bull. 1873, 4-5) that a tomb with a single interment, 
discovered by Francesco Focone near S$. Maria di Capua, contained three plastic 
vases: all these can be identified: they are the head-vase New York 12. 234. 5, with 
pictures by the Brygos Painter (Richter and Hall, pl. 43 and pl. 178, 43: ARV. p. 
254, no. 137, and p. 899, below, no. 3), the bird-vase Leningrad 682, with pictures in 
the manner of the Brygos Painter (Compte Rendu 1872, pl. 4, 1-2: ARV. p. 261), 
and the lobster-claw askos which passed from the collection of Grigori Stroganoff to 
New York (23.160. 57: Pollak and Muiioz, La collection Stroganoff, pl. 42; BM MA. 
20, p. 130, fig. 5).° 

The remaining vases from Tomb II were a pair of red-figured stamnoi (not “‘Nolan ° 
amphorae” as Cecil Smith) “which may be seen,” in Helbig’s words, “from the per- 
fect identity of proportions and ornaments to have doubtless been made as compan- 
ions.”’ One of these handsome, conventional pots is Carlsruhe 211 (Welter, Aus der 
Karlsruher Vasensammlung, pl. 13 and pl. 12, 2: ARV. p. 326, no. 5), the other, New 
York 18. 74. 1 (Richter and Hall, pl. 87 and pl. 173, 83: ARV. p. 326, no. 2). They 
were not only decorated by the same man, the Deepdene Painter; but fashioned 
by the same potter, and with them the other thirteen stamnoi in the list of the Deep- 
dene Painter’s vases (ARV. p. 327—7).4 The name of one potter whose work was dec- 
orated by this painter is known: Oreibelos. Oreibelos may have been the potter of 

3 The New York vase belongs to the early classical period. Other lobster-claw askoi are from the 
same workshop as it and doubtless by the same potter, although no two of the group can be said to have 
been decorated by one painter: Cassel (Eros; flower); Berlin inv. 3405, from Greece (Nike; fish); 
Toronto 355, from Vulci (Robinson and Harcum, pl. 58 and p. 162: youth reclining; flute: from an 
ambiguous sentence in the text of the catalogue it might appear that I had once attributed this vase 
to the Syriskos Painter, but it is not so). Lobster-claws in Genoa (fox and donkey; flower) and London 
(E 765, from Nola: Gargiulo, Recueil 2, pl. 23; Panofka, Cab. Pourtdles, pl. 30,1: fox and fawn; flower) 
may also be from this workshop. I have not enough information about two others: London W. T. 63 
(palmette; wreaths) and another in London (Burl. Cat. 1903, pl. 97, I 68: fox and cock; dog). One in 
Bari is very like London W. T. 63. Petit Palais 410 (CVA. pl. 47, 11 and 14) is of nearly the same type 
as all these, but not from the same fabric as our group. Yale 175 (Baur 114) belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury, is of a different type, and served a different purpose. 

4No. 9, Brussels A 3093 (Collection du Docteur Bougard, Bruxelles, 9 mai 1932, pl. 3, 98) was also 
found at Capua (Bull. 1880, p. 482). 
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the stamnoi too, but it would be hard to show it: the vase which Oreibelos dedicated 
to Athena on the Acropolis of Athens and signed with his name was a small volute- 
krater, and only a fragment of it remains, which is not easy to compare with the 
stamnoi (Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen, pl. 62 and p. 72: 
ARV. p. 327, no. 16). 

The date of the finest vases in Tomb II, the Brygos cup and the Makron skyphos, 
is between 490 and 480. The Syriskos Painter’s ram-head was probably painted about 
480. The Sotadean sphinx is later, about 460; and that is the date of the Deepdene 
Painter’s stamnoi. The cup and the skyphos must have been treasured for many 
years before they were placed in the grave. Treasured, it may be, by more than one 
owner —father and son, father and daughter’s husband. Treasured as wonders, not 
of minor art or industrial art (in the shoddy jargon of today or yesterday), but of art 
pure and simple: not t&yyxpuoa, although there are touches of gold on the Brygos 
cup; but peak of possessions, kTecvoov. 

J. D. 
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NECROLOGY 

Frederick William Shipley, President of the 
Archaeological Institute of America from 1913 
to 1917, and Honorary President of the Institute 
since that date, died in St. Louis on February 11, 
1945, at the age of seventy-four. He was born in 
Cheltenham, Ont., on January 15, 1871, and was 
graduated from the University of Toronto in 
1892, receiving the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
from his Alma Mater in 1925. From 1895 to 1897 
he was a member of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Rome, and in 1901 received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, where he 
had held an Assistantship in Latin in 1897 and 
1898. After receiving his doctorate, he went as 
Professor of Latin to Washington University in 
St. Louis, where he remained for forty years, less 
the academic year 1928-29, when he was Annual 
Professor at the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome. He became emeritus 
in 1941. Besides his honorary degree from To- 
ronto, he was also given the degree of LL.D. by 
Colorado College. At Washington University, 
besides his professorial duties, he was Director 
of University Extension (1914-31), Director of 
Summer Sessions (1923-25), Dean of the Uni- 
versity College (1931-32), Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts (1932-37), and Dean of the School 
of Graduate Studies from 1937 to 1941, when he 
became Dean emeritus. During his tenure of office 
as President of the Institute, he was an Honorary 
Editor of this JouRNAL, an ex-officio member of 
the Managing Committee of the School at Athens, 
the boards of the Schools at Jerusalem and 
Santa Fe, and the Advisory Committee of the 
School of Classical Studies of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. He was Editor of the Bulletin of 
the Archaeological Institute in 1912, and Editor 
of Art and Archaeology, and Chairman of its 
Board of Publication, in 1917-18. Besides the 
Institute, he was a member of many other learned 
Societies, being at one time Vice-President of the 
American branch of the Egyptian Research Ac- 


count, and Chairman of the Committee on Mono- 
graphs of the American Philological Association, 
from 1929 to 1933. His bibliography of books, 
articles, and reviews is very large, but almost 
exclusively in the Roman field. Of interest to 
archaeologists are his edition of Velleius Pater- 
culus in the Loeb Classical Library (1924), Chro- 
nology of Building Operations in Rome from the 
Death of Caesar to the Death of Augustus (1931) 
and Agrippa’s Building Activities in Rome (1933). 
Professor Shipley was President of the Institute 
in the unsettled early days of the First World 
War, which brought to his office many perplexing 
problems. By his industry, conscientiousness, and 
never-failing courtesy and considerateness, he 
kept the torch aglow for his successor to carry, 
organization to 
weather the abnormal conditions imposed on the 


and developed an _ excellent 
Institute by the War. His widow, whom he mar-: 
ried in 1899, survives, with two sons. _ B. L. 

Adolph Goldschmidt.—College Art Journal iv, 
pp. 47-50, prints an appreciative obituary of this 
great scholar by Kurt WerrzMann. Goldschmidt 
died on January 5, 1944, in his eighty-first year, 
at Basel, Switzerland, where he had lived in re- 
tirement for the last years of his life. ‘‘His con- 
tribution to the history of art cannot adequately 
be judged by his writings alone. He saw his chief 
task in the dissemination of knowledge through 
teaching and the training of research scholars.” 
His career began as Privatdozent in Berlin in 
1892, when he first concentrated his attention on 
mediaeval art, particularly in the fields of Ger- 
man mediaeval sculpture, and manuscript illumi- 
nation. From 1904 to 1912 he held a professor- 
ship at Halle, returning thence to the University 
of Berlin, where he remained for more than 
twenty years as head of the Art Department. He 
came twice to America, and gave courses at 
Harvard, receiving honorary degrees from that 
University and from Princeton. Besides teaching, 
he was also a practicing artist, and his water- 
colors and line drawings are well known. 
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Walter Haring.—C. R. Morey pays a tribute 
to this promising young scholar, who died in 
Mérida, Yucatan, on May 11, 1944, in College 
Art Journal iv, pp. 50-51. He was graduated from 
Princeton in 1921, and spent the academic year 
1922-23 there in the Graduate School. His aca- 
demic posts were at Dartmouth, Columbia, and 
finally Associate Professor of Art at Barnard 
College. His principal interest was in Spanish 
Colonial Art. and it was in the course of study of 
this subject in the field that he died. He was con- 
sidered to be one of the best undergraduate 
teachers of his generation. 

William Henry Campbell.— The 
xviii, 1944, pp. 136-138, publishes an obituary 
notice of W. H. Campbell, a Trustee of the South- 
west Museum, who died on June 3, 1944. Reach- 


Masterkey 


ing college age at the time of the entry of the 
United States into the First World War, he en- 
listed immediately in the Army, serving on the 
Italian front, where he was decorated for bravery 
in action. On his return he married and settled in 
California, as his health was seriously impaired 
by having been gassed during his military service. 
He conducted archaeological explorations of the 
caves and camp-sites in the Twentynine Palms 
area of the California desert region, the first 
results of which were published in 1931. This 
work pointed to the existence of a Pleistocene 
culture in that area, and further researches were 
made, the results of which were published in 1935 
and 1937. This work was ultimately extended to 
Nevada, where he became a resident, with results 
still to be brought to their final conclusion. “In 
him, archaeology has lost an enthusiastic and 
industrious advocate.” 

Harry Edwin Burton. — Announcement is made 
of the death, on March 20, 1945, of this eminent 
Latinist at the age of seventy-six. He was born 
in Boston, and was graduated from Harvard in 
the Class of 1890, receiving his A.M. in 1893, and 
his Ph.D. in 1895 from that University. In 1895- 
1896 he studied at the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Rome, belonging, like Professor 
Shipley, whose obituary appears above, to one 
of the first group of students at this institution. 
On his return to America in 1896, he began his 
long career at Dartmouth College, as Instructor, 
becoming Assistant Professor in 1898, Professor 
in 1903, and Daniel Webster Professor of Latin 
in 1916. In 1938 he became emeritus, and con- 
tinued to live at Hanover, where he took a lead- 
ing part in town affairs. and where he died. Pro- 
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foundly interested in archaeology, he gave courses 
in the Roman branch of the subject at Dartmouth, 
and was for many years a member of the Boston 
Society of the Institute. He will be greatly missed 
as one of the leaders in that group of eminent 
scholars which gave to Dartmouth its great dis- 
tinction in the Classics over a long period of years. 


S. B. L. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


News-Letter on Art and Archaeology. —The 
Office of War Information has added to its series 
of news-letters for circulation in neutral and occu- 
pied countries a monthly letter summarizing re- 
cent work by American scholars in the fields of 
the history of art and of archaeology. These letters 
are sponsored by the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the College Art Association. The 
editors are Mitutarp Metss of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the history of art, representing the 
Association, and STEPHEN B. Luce, who repre- 
sents the Institute. The summaries of the more 
important books and articles are contributed by 
the 
contains 


news-letter 
this 
JOURNAL who have recently published books or 


themselves, and each 


illustrations. 


authors 
several Readers of 
articles on archaeology are urged to send ab- 
stracts, in no case to exceed 300 words, to Stephen 
B. Luce, Fogg Museum, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
They may, if they see fit, submit one illustration 
for reproduction per book or article, which will 
be included if space permits. 

Inscriptions and Classical Literature.—In (\/. 
xl, pp. 148-167, and GEorGINA BucKLER 
discuss the bearing of inscriptions on Classical 
literature and history. After a brief introduction, 
in which it is stated that inscriptions have “‘be- 
come more and more indispensable to ancient 
books as their interpreters and amplifiers,” the 
article is divided into two parts: (1) the mention 
of writers in inscriptions, and (2) the bearing of 
inscriptions on their works. Under the first head- 
ing there are two kinds of record, the contem- 
porary and the posthumous. Of the first type, 
coins play an important role, in the portrayal of 
kings and emperors, many of whom were authors 
in their own right. Of other writers, M. Terentius 
Varro, the antiquarian, and Silius Italicus, the 
poet, appear on coins in their official capacities. 
Certain Greek cities issued coins in memory of 
citizens of whom they were proud — Homer, Herod- 
otus, Sappho and others figure in this list. Por- 
trait busts or statues of famous writers often 


have their names inscribed on their bases—a long 
list of these is given. These are for the most part 
Roman copies of Greek originals, dating in the 
second or third century A.p., and testify to the 
esteem in which they were held; but the custom 
goes back beyond that, as the excavations of the 
royal library at Pergamon yielded shafts of por- 
trait herms with authors’ names, dating in the 
second century B.c. Mosaics with inscribed por- 
traits of Thucydides, Menander, Hesiod, Ennius 
and Vergil are preserved. Three important in- 
scriptions are then commented on—the first, 
IG. ii?, 3090, dated in 401 B.c., records dramatic 
victories of Sophocles and Aristophanes; the sec- 
ond, JG. ii?, 2318, 11, 51, of about 325 B.c., is an 
Athenian list of successful dramatic productions, 
including Aeschylus in 473 and 459, thus confirm- 
ing the literary evidence for the latter date; while 
the third, the famous Marmor Parium, lists the 
dramatic honors won by Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides. Another inscription, 7G. ii, 3091, 
found at Axone near Athens, registers perform- 
ances of Timotheus, Cratinus and Sophocles. It 
belongs ca. 400-375 B.c. The little known political 
career of Sophocles has had some light thrown on 
it by the discovery of a tribute list (1G. i?, 202 f.) 
showing that in 4438/2 he presided over the Hel- 
lenotamiae. An inscription from Tegea, dated 
about 150 years after his death, attests the last- 
ing popularity of Euripides (Syll. 1080), as it 
commemorates an actor who had played in four 
of his tragedies. A number of authors of Hellen- 
istic times, whose works are not preserved, are 
Demosthenes is 
ii?, 1623, 166 and 
ibid. 1629, 526) to have supported the war against 
Macedon, not only by his speeches, but out of his 
own purse. Aristotle is honored on an inscription 
from Delphi of 335 B.c. (Syll. 275) for having 
compiled a list of Pythian victors. Three inscrip- 


known to us by inscriptions. 
proven by two inscriptions (JG. 


tions record honors awarded to Polybius as a 
statesman, and three memorials of Plutarch have 
been found, one of which shows that he was a 
Roman citizen—a fact not even hinted at in any 
of his writings. 

Turning to Roman writers, the only non- 
Imperial one to receive monumental notice is 
Cicero. In Syll. 747, a Greek translation of the 
minutes of a session of the Senate, he is listed as 
one who recommended the exemption from taxa- 
tion of land belonging to the temple of Amphia- 
raos. At Samos an inscribed exedra has been 
found, attesting the gratitude of the Samians for 
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his prosecution of Verres, while his bust (now 
lost) was set up at Sardis, with complimentary 
verses still preserved. The epitaph of Livy, with 
the names of his wife and sons, is preserved, while 
the best known Latin inscription of this sort is 
the official record of the Ludi Saeculares, with its 
reference to Horace’s Carmen Saeculare. 

Certain Roman writers figure in inscriptions 
as a result of their official positions. Thus L, 
Cornelius Bocchus, a writer cited by the elder 
Pliny, was a Spanish provincial high priest and 
military tribune; Hyginus appears to have been a 
manager of a burial guild; Juvenal was probably 
(although this is disputed) the dedicator of an 
inscription discovered at Aquinum, where he 
figures as commander of a cohort serving in 
Britain; Tacitus, Silius Italicus, and Frontinus 
appear as proconsuls in Asia. The gifts and bene- 
factions of the younger Pliny are attested by 
several inscriptions. 

The second section of the article deals with the 
works of Classical authors, as preserved on in- 
scriptions. Fragments of Archilochus are pre- 
served on an inscription from Paros; part of an 
ode of Sappho appears on a potsherd found in 
Egypt; no less than six inscriptions give verses of 
Simonides; part of a paean of Sophocles is pre- 
served on an inscription from the Serapeum on 
the Acropolis at Athens; while the only known , 
work of the fourth century B.c. poet, Ariphron of 
Sicyon, given in Athenaeus, has also come down 
to us in inscriptions from Athens and Epidaurus. 
Three poets, Ion of Samos, Pantalces, and He- 
rodes, are only known to us by their works as 
preserved in inscriptions, their very names having 
disappeared from liter:ture. From Herodes Atti- 
cus we owe to inscriptions verses and prose com- 
memorating his wife. At Trier was found a poeti- 
-al dedication to Hermes, in Greek, attributed to 
the emperor Julian. Other examples of prose 
writings on Greek inscriptions are cited. , 

In Latin poetry, the graffiti at Pompeii yield 
quotations from Lucretius, Vergil, Ovid, and 
Propertius, while quotations from Vergil also 
appear on mosaics. Among the most important 
authorities for the study of Roman law are the 
bronze tablets from Osuna near Malaga, prob- 
ably compiled by Mark Antony: other tablets 
from this place date from the age of Domitian. 
But surpassing all other Latin inscriptions are, 
of course, the Res Gestae Divi Augusti, preserved 
at Ankara, Pisidian Antioch, and Apollonia. There 
are also letters from Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
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Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius; speeches by 
Claudius, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius, and 
poems by Hadrian. Other instances are given, of 
writings, otherwise unknown, that are thus pre- 
served. 

In conclusion, the writers give three instances 
which they consider “of rather exceptional char- 
acter.”” The first are the ostraka of Aristides, 
found in the Agora excavations, as well as those 
giving other names, such as Alcibiades, Pericles, 
Themistocles, and names unknown to history. 
The second instance shows that an inscription 
proves the truth of the custom of the Locrians of 
sending two noble maidens each year to Troy, 
to serve in the temple of Athena, in expiation for 
the outrages of Ajax. The third suggests that the 
mythical King Arthur of England was in reality 
a Roman, Lucius Artorius Castus, commander 
under Hadrian and Antoninus of the sixth Vic- 
trix Legion, who, according to an inscription, led 
an expedition against the Armoricans. This in- 
scription, found at Spalato, on a coffin, shows 
that instead of dying in England, Arthur ended 
his days on the Adriatic. 

Damage to British Museum.—In an address 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New York, on 
January 15, 1945 (quoted in The New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, for January 16) Sir Joun Forspyke, 
Director of the British Museum, revealed that 
since the war, the Museum had been hit by six 
high explosive bombs, which did “comparatively 
little damage,”” and by “‘countless’”’ incendiary 
bombs which started fires that completely ruined 
some sections of the building, particularly in the 
book-stacks, where thousands of books were de- 
stroyed. He tells of the loss to the newspaper col- 
lections, giving figures of 10,000 rare volumes as 
completely lost and 15,000 damaged. He lists the 
galleries that have been destroyed, but states that 
the objects they housed had all been previously 
removed to places of safety. 

Iron Age Discovery in Wales. —Str Cyrru, Fox 
contributes to TLN. Nov. 25, 1944, pp. 611-613 
(19 figs.) an account of the deposit, discovered in 
1943 in the peaty margins of Llyn Carrig Bach 
near Valley, Anglesey, and now in the National 
Museum at Cardiff. This is the deposit previously 
described in the London Times for March 7, 1944. 
and summarized in this JouRNAL (xlviii, 1944, pp. 
277-278) but the different objects found are ex- 
cellently illustrated, and there is a map, showing 
the distribution of finds of “‘currency bars” in 
England and Wales. This find of “‘currency bars” 
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is the second from the more northerly parts of 
Britain. Each kind of object is carefully de- 
scribed, and its purpose given. The dates as 
given in the Times are adhered to in this article, 
and attention is invited to the fact that nothing of 
a definite Celto-Roman character was included, 
making the latest date for the deposit the middle 
of the first century A.D. 

Sword Moulds vs. Currency Bars. — Under this 
title, E. WynpHamM Hume has an article in The 
British Steelmaker for August, 1944, a revision of 
which (6 pp., 5 figs.) has reached the editorial of- 
fice of this JouRNAL. The writer takes exception to 
the use of the term “‘currency bars” and main- 
tains that those objects must be half-fabricated 
swords, or sword moulds, which awaited their 
finishing process. His arguments are largely based 
on metallurgical grounds. He believes that most of 
them must date in the Roman period, and con- 
siders that they were probably intended as a 
cavalry weapon. The article ends by a fling at the 
lack of knowledge of metallurgy shown by most 
archaeologists, and quotes “‘an ex-President of the 
United States” (doubtless Herbert Hoover) in 
this connection. An Appendix devotes a para- 
graph to Greek smithing, publishing the well- 
known vase in Boston in which a blacksmith’s 
shop is shown. 

Silos, Catalonia.—Excavations conducted by 
Father Saturro GonzALEz of the Benedictine 
Monastery at this place have unearthed a strongly 
fortified town, of importance about 100 B.c., but 
which bears indication of having been inhabited 
for about 1500 years. Bronze Age, Hispano- 
Roman and Hispano-Visigothic objects have been 
found. These discoveries have helped to clear up 
some points regarding the first Aryan invasion of 
Spain, and throw light on the Roman and Visi- 
gothic periods in Spanish history (College Art 
Journal iv, p. 58). 

Madrid.— The reorganization of the National 
Museum of Archaeology, begun in 1939, has now 
been completed, and the collection is now ar- 
ranged chronologically. Recently a new section 
was opened, for the installation of objects ac- 
quired since 1939 (College Art Journal iv, pp. 
53-54). 

Southwestern Arabia.—Freya Stark has an 
article in Geog. Rev. xxxiv, 1944, pp. 349-364 (12 
figs.), describing a visit to this inaccessible area in 
wartime. She speaks of the Yemen as “‘a paradise 
for archaeologists” (p. 350), although permission 
to visit it is still denied. Most of the article deals 


with the writer’s personal experiences, but in 
San’a, the capital city of the Imam Yahya, there 
is a small museum, containing a full-size bronze 
statue, described as Hellenistic, as well as Sabean 
inscriptions and sculpture, and coins, which have 
on the obverse the Athenian owl. A brief sketch of 
the writer appears in ibid., p. 484. 

Mamluk Glass Bottle.— M.S. Drmanp calls at- 
tention to the magnificent collection of Syrian 
Islamic enameled glass in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, dating in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The centers of this industry were 
Aleppo and Damascus, and their wares were ex- 
ported all over the East, reaching even China. 
From Syrian workmen the art of enamel painting 
on glass was introduced to Venice. Particularly 
important, and perhaps the most magnificent 
specimen known, is a bottle recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan, formerly in the collection of the 
Austrian Imperial family, and exhibited for many 
years in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. 
The gilt and enameled decoration covers almost 
its entire surface. The gilt was first applied, out- 
lines being rendered with a pen, after which a pre- 
liminary firing was given. The design was then 
outlined in red, and the various colored enamels 
were applied, and then the final firing in a muffle 
kiln took place. On the shoulder of this bottle 
there are very elaborate medallions, with vine 
patterns in the spaces between them. The body is 
decorated with a frieze of mounted warriors, 
fighting with various weapons, doubtless a battle 
between Arabs and Mongols. There is much evi- 
dence of Chinese influence in the treatment of the 
subject. Other Mamluk glass vases in the collec- 
tion are briefly described and illustrated (BM MA. 
n.s. ili, 1944, pp. 73-77; 5 figs.). 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Weaving.—In BMM A. n.s. iii, 1944, 
pp. 24-29 (4 figs.) CHaRLoTTE R. discusses 
this subject. Egypt may justly be called “the 
cradle, if not the birthplace” of linen. Specimens 
of linen exist that can be dated in early predynas- 
tic times, before 4000 B.c. Besides mummy wrap- 
pings, sheets and other household linens have been 
found, in grades ranging from as coarse as burlap 
to fine, sheer linen lawn. All linen was hand 
woven, and the operators could select the grade of 
fibers for spinning. The looms had not only a 
breast beam, but a warp beam as well, which made 
a close, tight weave possible. This is proven by 
tomb-paintings, and, still more important, by 
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funerary models, one of which, dating about 2000 
B.c., from the tomb of Meket-Ré at Thebes, 
found by the Metropolitan Museum’s Egyptian 
Expedition in 1920 and now in Cairo, is described. 
A similar model was later discovered and pur- 
chased by the Museum, and, after being restored, 
has been placed on exhibition, and is here pub- 
lished. The weaver’s shop is represented as a rec- 
tangular room or court. First the fibers are pre- 
pared for spinning. Then the fiber is spun into 
thread with a spindle and whorl. The distaff was 
not known in Egypt until Roman times. The 
thread is then ready for warping. A four-post 
warping frame was used for short pieces of weav- 
ing, while for a longer warp three pegs were driven 
into the wall behind the loom. The loom is hori- 
zontal, a type commonly used in the Middle 
Kingdom. Some of this loom has been restored, 
and the threads on the loom and warp frames are 
modern. The method of operating the loom is 
fully explained, and evidence is given to show that 
the restorations made are correct and accurate. 
Egyptian Domestic Life.—/JZN. January 6, 
1945, pp. 23-25, reprints, with appreciative com- 
ment, photographs from the recent “Picture 
Book” of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, by Nora E. Scort, on The Home Life of the 
Ancient Egyptians. The principal items that ap- 
peal to this publication are the children’s toys, the, 


interesting game board, with men, of Hounds and 
Jackals, and examples of table-ware, furniture, 
and toilet articles. 


MESOPOTAMIA 

Mesopotamia. — PEQ. July—October, 1944, re- 
fers to SeToN Lioyp’s reports on excavations at 
Tell Hassuna in Northern Iraq, near Shura on the 
Tigris, a little south of the site of Nineveh. A 
burial found in the lowest stratum of these ex- 
cavations represents the earliest human remains 
yet found in Iraq and goes back to Neolithic 
times. These excavations prove that the Samarra 
ware is earlier than the Tell Halaf period. The 
new Hassuna culture has undoubted Western 
affinities; its inception may be dated at the be- 
ginning of the fifth millennium B.c. 

‘Agar Qif.—In /raq, Supplement 1944, Tana 
Baair has an article on “Iraq Government 
Excavations at ‘Agar Qif, 1942-1943.” In May, 
1942 the Directorate-General of Antiquities de- 
cided to make soundings at ‘Aqar Qif, 20 miles 
west of Baghdad; this is the site of the Kassite 
city called Dar Kurigalzu. The excavation was 
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directed by Taha Bagir, curator of the Iraq Mu- 
seum, under the guidance of Seton Lloyd. 

Of special interest is the ziggurat, which has a 
base measuring 69 by 67.60 metres; the four cor- 
ners were oriented to the four points of the com- 
pass. The face has a considerable batter, receding 
9 cm. from the vertical for every one metre of 
height. Each side has seven buttresses with shal- 
low recesses between. It is constructed of large 
well-tempered liben. In the center of the southeast 
side were found traces of a staircase built of kiln- 
baked bricks; the axial flight had flanking stairs 
on each side, making a triple approach similar to 
what is found at Ur and elsewhere. The sides of the 
staircase also have buttresses and recesses. Many 
stamped bricks in the structure bear the name of 
Kurigalzu. A great mass of brickwork represents 
the denuded core of the ziggurat, which rises 57 
m. above the level of the plain. Its state of preser- 
vation proves the excellence of its construction. 
After every 8 or 9 courses of bricks there is a layer 
of reed-matting which is bedded in about 8 cm. of 
sand and gravel. The reeds stil! have a tough tex- 
ture. They were also used to make great plaited 
ropes about 10 cm. in diameter, which at short in- 
tervals run through the structure from side to side 
and serve as a reinforcement. Excellent plates il- 
lustrate the ziggurat and its details of construction. 

Four temples have been partially excavated: 
(1) &-v-GAL, dedicated by Kurigalzu to Enlil; (2) 
£-GASAN-AN-TA-GAL, to Ninlil; (3) &-SAG-DINGIR- 
RI-E-NE, to Ninurta; (4) £&-SAG-DINGIR-E-NE, to 
Enlil. &-v-GAL, meaning probably “‘the House of 
the Great Lord,” appears to have been the most 
important temple of Dar Kurigalzu; the name, 
however, may even refer to the temple precinct or 
the whole complex of buildings, since the name 
appears in the first three temples listed above. 

The /iben walls of the temple are thick and well 
built; they average 3.5 m. and are built of solid 
brick. The baked brick pavements are sometimes 
heavily coated with bitumen. Among the dis- 
coveries were fragments of a diorite statue, prob- 
ably of King Kurigalzu himself; it was beauti- 
fully inscribed in Sumerian with accounts of his 
deeds and accomplishments. 

There are some inscriptions that may serve to 
date these structures. Clay tablets dating from 
the eighth year of the Kassite King Sagarakti- 
Surias were found on a pavement, but if the tem- 
ples were built by Kurigalzu II, the original oc- 
cupation would be about 150 years earlier. There 
was found, however, near the pavement, a frag- 
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ment of a boundary stone dated in the fifth year 
of King Nazi-Marutta$; this may be a reason for 
dating the pavement about 50 years before the 
time of Sagarakti-Suria’. The latest occupation of 
the actual temples is dated by a tablet fragment of 
the Neo-Babylonian period. It should also be 
noted that the buildings so far excavated were 
founded directly on virgin soil. 


PALESTINE 


Jerusalem.—In PEQ. July—October, 1944, 
Lt. Col. N. P. CLarke has an article on the “Four 
North Walls of Jerusalem.” His view on the 
course of these walls is illustrated by a map. 

Transjordan.—In PEQ. July—October, 1944, 
M. E. Kirk gives an outline of the Ancient Cul- 
tural History of Transjordan. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Racial Analysis of Ancient Greeks.—In Am. J. 
Phys. Anthrop. n.s. ii, 1944, pp. 329-376, J. Law- 
RENCE ANGEL shows that Greek variability 7% 
above normal reflects unusual heterogeneity, ex- 
pressed in six artificial racial types validated by 
homogeneity, predictive value, and identifications 
with outside groups. These types are described, 
The central 
trend is Alpinoid, and the genetic continuity is 
striking. The reduction of diversity through mix- 
ture accompanies the achieving of high civilization. 

Ancient Cephallenians.—In Am. J. Phys. An- 
throp. n.s. i, 1943, pp. 229-260, J. LAWRENCE 
ANGEL describes forty sub-Mycenaean skulls from 


and their characteristics noted. 


this island. They are dominated by Basic White 


(especially ‘‘Megalithic’’?) and Mediterranean 
types, with Mixed Alpine and Alpine minorities. 
Where they diverge from Mycenaean Greeks, 
they resemble Chalcolithic Sardinians, Siculans, 
or Minoans, and contrast with Alpinoid Isthmian 
Greek contemporaries. They are variable, and 
three problems arise: (1) how far heterogony 
affects “‘racial types;’’ (2) how recessive gene 
combinations influence peculiarities and instabil- 
ity of insular populations; (2) what Trojan War 
activities explain 32% of male head wounds. 
Greek Teeth, Ancient and Modern.—In /Hu- 


man Biology xvi, 1944, pp. 283-297, J. LAWRENCE 
ANGEL discusses the teeth of the ancient Greeks, 


and their comparison with the teeth of the modern 
Greek people, based on the skeletal finds from 
tomb excavations conducted in past years. He 
finds that the ancient Greeks had much better 


teeth than modern civilized peoples, but enjoyed 
no immunity from dental] disease. Teeth improved 
under full urban conditions of Classical times, 
with no marked deterioration until after 1300 a.p. 
The final deterioration is due to (1) early mediae- 
val soil exhaustion, (2) overcrowding, (3) changes 
in mouth bacteria and (4) excessive sugar (?). 
Aion.—Doro Levi makes a careful analysis 
of the place of Aion in ancient art and thought 
in Hesperia xiii, 1944, pp. 269-314. He describes 
the finding of a mosaic in the last campaign car- 
ried out at Antioch-on-the-Orontes in the summer 
of 1939. In the excavation of a house in the sector 
designated by 15-M a pavement came to light 
representing Aion and the Chronoi. On stylistic 
grounds the mosaic may be assigned to the middle 
of the third century after Christ. In the emblema 
four men are sitting at table, three forming a close 
group on the right, the fourth apart from the 
others on the left. The man at the far right is 
adult and melancholy, bearded, garlanded, and 
wrapped in a violet-gray mantle which covers 
most of his arms. The second figure is a young 
man, clad in a white-gray tunic, depicted with en- 
ergetic features, and whose black hair is adorned 
with a wreath of slender sprigs. The third figure 
is a robust adolescent, showing his body in full 
nudity except for the left shoulder and arm. 
Of the fourth figure only the head with part of a 
shoulder is preserved. The face is that of a man of 
advanced age, with grayish moustache and flow- 
ing beard. The thick curls of hair are adorned by a 
luxuriant garland of leaves and blades of grass. 
His look is directed to the other figures. In the 
upper left corner of the panel the man’s hand holds 
an arched object, part of a wheel. An object with 
a three-legged base stands on the ground before 
the central of the three figures on the right, which 
is undoubtedly an incense burner of a type used 
in Hellenistic and Roman times. Above the heads 
of the figures are inscriptions from right to left 
reading: "Eveotas, MEéAAov, 
Aiwv. Underneath, at the bottom of the couch in 
the middle is another inscription: Xpévot. In this 
mosaic at Antioch we find, therefore, a unique 
ease both of a series of personifications and a kind 
of title that helps us to grasp the meaning of the 
allegory. The three seated figures on the same 
couch are included in the comprehensive concep- 
tion of the “Chronoi.” Aion, on the left, and a 
little apart, is Time in an absolute sense, in op- 
position to Chronos, that is Time in relation to 
something, and especially to human life. Levi 
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reviews carefully the various concepts of Aion in 
art and literature, the mythological, religious, and 
cosmogonic interpretations, as against the phil- 
osophical, and comes to the conclusion that on the 
mosaic at Antioch we have perhaps an illustration 
of the arguments of discussion in the intellectual 
classes of Antiochene society. The inscriptions of 
the mosaic seem to present to us the title of an 
argument for an evening’s discussion, correspond- 
ing almost exactly to the title of the book of 
Plotinus’ Enneads, Tlepi Aidvos kai Xpdveov. In 
this period the mosaics representing at least single 
personifications of philosophical conceptions, if 
not complex ideas, multiply themselves in Antioch. 
These may reflect a philosophical movement in 
the learned and religious metropolis. They may 
be also a testimony to the conceptions pass- 
ing from mouth to mouth which were used 
more or less by everybody, excerpta of philo- 
sophical speculation which together with religious 
and mystic ideas had passed over into popular 
philosophy. Perhaps this mosaic at Antioch does 
not aim exclusively to be either a figured repre- 
sentation of a philosophical speculation, or that 
of a current conception. Opposite to eternal Time, 
moving the ever-turning wheel are, seated and in- 
tent on a solemn religious function, the three 
periods of Time, past, present, and future, tran- 
sient like man’s life. So the artist would bestow 
on the figure of Aion the wheel, and would differ- 
entiate the other figures which nowhere else ap- 
pear to us in ancient art, through the age and ex- 
pression most suitable to the conceptions ex- 
pressed by each of them. He groups these figures 
in a conventional banquet scene, to which the 
presence of the incense burner gives the obvious 
meaning of one of the ritual banquets particularly 
peculiar to the religious and mystic associations 
of his age. It is not improbable that to the very 
artistic representation of Aion a supernatural 
power was attributed, similar to that exerted by 
the very presence of the statuary image of a god 
within a house. Its presence may have been al- 
most equivalent to one of those ®uAaktipia 
which lower social classes and more superstitious 
people used to bury beneath the foundations of the 
house for its safeguard. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Temples of Commodus, Corinth. —R. L. Scran- 
TON publishes with illustrations in Hesperia 
xiii, 1944, pp. 315-348, two temples, known 
as H and J, situated in the middle of the row 
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of foundations across the West Terrace of the 
lower Corinthian Agora. They were almost en- 
tirely cleared in the spring of 1935, and described 
in the excavation report of that year, and the 
clearing completed in 1938. The remains of the 
two buildings, in situ, consist of concrete bedding 
for the walls, and the cores intended to support 
the heavy floors, both made of rubble concrete, 
and a few blocks of poros from the foundation 
courses along the western ends, and four blocks 
along the northern wall of Temple J. The front 
part of the foundations has been considerably cut 
up by mediaeval construction. The foundation 
masses cover an rea approximately 16.50 m. 
square. A great number of architectural members 
belonging to the two structures were brought 
to light. J is evidently the earlier, as the poros 
foundation blocks of H on the side next J are 
smaller and more carelessly laid than on visible 
faces. J would have measured ca. 6.80 m. in width 
and ca. 12.00 m. in length excluding the steps, 
with a cella ca. 6.00 m. long and 5.50 m. wide, 
the pronaos being some 3.40 m. deep. While J 
offers less material for restoration, it may have 
been much like H: tetrastyle, Corinthian, with 
about ten steps and narrow paratids. Its principal 
difference would be the deep pronaos, flanked by 
antae, reaching to the second columnar position. 
Temple H would have measured ca. 7.60 m. in 
width and 12.00 m. in length, but the cella would 
appear to have been ca. 7.60 m. by 5.80 m. in its 
interior and the pronaos ca. 1.50 m. deep. The 
porch was tetrastyle, prostyle. The columns were 
smooth syenite shafts supporting marble Corin- 
thian capitals, and resting on Attic-Ionic bases 
with plinths. In front there were thirteen steps, 
flanked by massive paratids, above a handsomely 
designed pediment and at the peak of the gable a 
fairly elaborate acroterion, apparently some sculp- 
tured figure or group. The inscriptions, containing 
the name and cursus of Commodus, assigned to 
these two temples indicate that J belongs to 
184/185 a.p. and H to ca. 190 a.p. Apart from 
the interest in the inscriptions in dating the build- 
ings so precisely, their principal importance lies 
in the fact that they would seem to be the only 
extant inscriptions in which Commodus gives 
himself the credit for the construction of a temple. 
Temple H seems to have been financed from the 
will of Cornelia Baebia, whose name was consid- 
erably subordinated to that of the emperor. As 
for the divinities for whom the temples were 
built, we may guess that Temple J was dedicated 
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to Poseidon, as it was erected on the remains of 
a fountain dedicated to Poseidon, demolished 
expressly for the purpose of building this temple. 
For the dedication of Temple H we have no clue. 


SCULPTURE 


Hera the Sphinx.—Dorotuy Kent Hit in 
Hesperia xiii, 1944, pp. 353-360, proposes a 
new interpretation of the familiar head of the 
cult statue of Hera from the temple at Olym- 
pia, so identified by excavators in 1870. Miss 
Hill believes, on the basis of Pausanias v, 17, 
1-4, that all the statues mentioned in this pas- 
sage were of gold and ivory, including the 
seated figure of Hera. This reading to date has 
not been accepted, because it seemed impossible 
and absurd to archaeologists, but the recent find 
of a cache at Delphi of chryselephantine statues, 
three as large as life, and one dating from the 
sixth century B.c., shows that such works did 
exist. Such early chryselephantine statues were 
made of wood with gold and ivory inlays and at- 
tachments, and were not very different from the 
cedar statues described by Pausanias (vi, 19, 8; 
12) with gold inlays. Pausanias very significantly 
does not state that the Hera statue was of stone. 
Miss Hill suggests that the Hera head found at 
Olympia might belong to a seated sphinx, perhaps 
two meters tall, which had some place, not identi- 
fied, in the Altis. Her reason for so thinking is 
based on the treatment of the left ear of the head, 
which projects at right angles, while a broken 
mass falls behind and below the ear. On the right 
side of the head, which is preserved as far as the 


left, there is no ear. This curious asymmetry may 


be explained by a head, such as a sphinx, who, 
quietly seated on her haunches, turns her head 
over her shoulder, so that you may see her face 
in front view at the same moment as you see 
her lioness’ body in all its profile. The maker of 
the sphinx in this position must effect a transition 
between head and body, and this transition is 
likely to have some influence upon hair and ears. 
Then the side of the head turned toward the wing 
would let the hair fall forward in front of the wing, 
while those tresses on the other side of the head 
fall before the part which is the lioness’ chest. In 
the New York sphinx, carved in such a pose, on 
the side toward the wing there is a protruding 
mass of hair against which the ear is projected 
and turned out, while on the other side the ear 
lies flat against the head. Though there is no 
parallel for the “Hera” face among the extant 
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sphinxes, yet just such a treatment of the hair can 
be imagined in the Hera head as in the Marion 
sphinx, where a primitive artist set out to make a 
sphinx with head turned over the left shoulder. 
There is no feature or attribute of the Olympia 
head which is incompatible with its interpretation 
as a sphinx. A stub at the base of the headdress 
on the left side might well be explained as a strut 
connecting the wing with the head, which would 
have advantageously strengthened a giant stone 
sphinx, and for which a parallel is found in a class 
of flat terracotta sphinxes of late Corinthian 
manufacture. 

Greek Statues in New York. — The two statues 
published by GiseLta M. A. Ricuter in this 
JOURNAL, xlviii, 1944, pp. 229-239, are again 
published by her, in abridged form, in BMMA. 
n.s. lili, 1944, pp. 48-53 (6 figs.). 


VASES 


Melusa’s Prize.—In BMMA. ws. iii, 1944, 
pp. 110-112 (3 figs.) Marsgorre J. MILNE pub- 
lishes a fine Attic black-figured eye-kylix, re- 
cently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, 
and said to have been found at Taranto. It is 
virtually intact, and is decorated under the 
handles and between the obverse eyes with battle 
scenes, while between the reverse eyes a warrior is 
leading away a woman captive. The real interest 
of this vase is due to the graffito on the bottom, — 
MeAwoas vikathpiov’, Eaivwoa tas Kdpas 
évikn, a prize won by Melusa in a wool-carding 
contest. This is the first indication we have that 
such contests were held; it is perhaps due to the 
supremacy of Tarentum in the manufacture of 
fine wool, or it may have had éonnection with 
some religious observance. The name Melusa 
suggests that the woman may have been a hetaira, 
but the author believes that this is probably not 
the case, as the fact that the vase was presumably 
buried with her “bespeaks ardor and pride in 
domestic pursuits.”” The name may be a pet name, 
and the vase may “serve to give the reader some 
notion of the large, complex and fascinating sub- 
ject of Greek names of persons.” 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Note on JG. I?, 945.—A. E. cor- 
rects in Hesperia xiii, 1944, p. 352, the suggestion 
previously made that the stone carrying the 
epigram on the Athenians who fell at Poteidaia 
was found in March, 1797, by Fauvel. A report 
by J. C. Hobhouse, who visited Greece in the com- 
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pany of Lord Byron indicates that it was found in 
1802 in the region of the Platonic Academy. But 
in a letter of February, 1810, he describes it as 
found in excavations carried out by Lord Elgin in 
that portion of Athens called the “‘Ceramicus 
within the city.” 

Philinna Papyrus. —CampsBELL BONNER makes 
an emendation in [Hesperia xiii, 1944, pp. 349-351, 
on the Philinna papyrus (published by Paul 
Maas in J//S. Ixii, 1942, pp. 32-38). It concerns 
the last of a collection of charms written in hexam- 
eters. For line 15, following gevye: 5€ Bonner 
would read te trav followed by U1ré trét[pa’'s on the 
analogy of another magical text, the gold tablet 
of Vigna Codini. Philinna’s spell is intended to 
drive away something harmful, such as a snake or 
scorpion hiding under a stone. Bonner reports 
suggestions from other scholars, and asks for 
further help in solving the meaning of this charm. 


NUMISMATICS 


Numismatic Comments. —F. M. 
writes two notes in Hesperia xiii, 1944, pp. 361 
364. He believes that E. T. Newell's attribution 
of a group of tetradrachms of Seleucus 1 and 
Antiochus Hierax to the Troad can be confirmed 
and supplemented by two uncommon bronze 
coins in the Leake Collection of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. Newell considers that his 
issue with the characteristic symbol of the owl 
emanated from Sigeum. Heichelheim comes to 
the conclusion that these two bronze coins with a 
similar owl countermark were issued from the 
Antiochia Cebren mint. Presumably a synoikismos 
of refugees from destroyed Sigeum (before 189 
B.C.) with the inhabitants of refounded Antiochia 
Cebren took place under Antiochus 11, or Seleucus 
11, or Antiochus Hierax, and that the Seleucid 
ruler took a personal interest in it. 

Another bronze coin in the Leake Collection is 


important for Seleucid political history in giving 


evidence for a Seleucid pretender Antiochus in 
151/150 B.c. The coin on the obverse shows the 
head of Dionysus right, wreathed with vine leaves. 
On the reverse appears a filleted thyrsus to the 
left, above and below [BJAZIAIQE ANTIOXOY. 
The monogram of the mint magistrate on this 
coin leads to the probable identification’ of the 
name as that of Antiochus vm Sidetes. 


ROMAN BRITAIN 


Roman Pottery near Lincoln.—In AJ. xxiv, 
1944, pp. 129-143, Granam WessTER describes 
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two kilns and about 800 sherds discovered near 
Lincoln in 1942. This report amplifies the short 
account which appeared in JRS. xxxiii, 1943, p. 
72 f. Over fifty percent of the output were 
mortars, about a hundred pieces bearing the 
name voro.as. In addition, the kilns produced 
flagons, painted ware, small beakers, and miscel- 
laneous wares. The period of production seems to 
have been from A.D. 140 to 180. 

Bentley, Hants.—JZN. February 17, 1945, 
p. 190, prints a photograph of an unusual dis- 
covery of ancient pottery near this place. The finds 
are mainly dark grey ware, provisionally assigned 
to the third century A.p. 

Anglo-Saxon Cemetery, Northants.—In AJ. 
xxiv, 1944, pp. 100-128, E. T. Lereps and R. J.C. 
ATKINSON describe the largest cemetery of the 
early Anglo-Saxon period so far found in North- 
amptonshire. In addition to traces of Romano- 
British occupation, three cremation and about 
fifty inhumation burials were found. The objects 
recovered form an unusually varied collection, 
including pieces distinctive of three cultural 
groups, the Anglian, Saxon and Celtic (or native) 
types. The most important of these finds are the 
brooches which include all the well-known types; 
among them nine examples of the swastika type. 
Also noteworthy are the bronze sleeve-clasps, a 
dress adjunct unknown in S. E. England and 
Wessex, but particularly common in the Cam- 
bridge region. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Doors of Santa Sabina.—In The Art Bulletin 
xxvi, 1944, pp. 207-231, Ernst H. Kanrorowicz 
presents a new interpretation of the scenes in two 
of the so-called “enigmatic” or 
carved wooden panels in the doors of Santa Sabina 
on the Aventine Hill in Rome. “‘The wood carv- 
ings in the various compartments of the doors have 


“mysterious” 


been convincingly ascribed to an Italo-Gallic 
school which flourished in Northern Italy during 
the fourth and fifth centuries. The date of the 
doors, which represent after those of San Ambrogio 
in Milan the earliest monument of its kind, is 
ca. 430 A.D. The carvings are unique in many re- 
spects, or even without parallel.”’ One in which two 
groups of men, arranged in two superimposed 
registers, acclaim an emperor and an angel who 
stand before a building or a city gate, is inter- 
preted on the basis of classical models as an Ad- 
ventus —‘*‘Behold I send my angel and he shall 
prepare the way before my face” (Malachi iii, 
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1-2). The panel thus represents “the sudden Ad- 
ventus of the Messianic world-ruler and of his 
angelic forerunner at the gate of the Temple.” 
The other panel, which apparently represents two 
figures, Peter and Paul (with Mary standing be- 
tween them), holding up a peculiar object, a sort 
of a wreath with a handle, toward the figure of 
Christ in glory, is also an Adventus—that of the 
Lord before the Day of Judgment. A glance at the 
scene upside down reveals without any doubt 
that the “‘wreath”’ is a cross with a crown of light, 
which was to be the forerunner of the Lord and 
which the Apostles are not holding up but are 
receiving. 

Mérida. — Excavations have been resumed. The 
most important recent discovery is a Christian 
church of the Roman period, which is likely to 
prove of great significance in studying the origins 
of Christianity in Spain (College Art Journal 
iv, p. 54). 

The Ruthwell Cross.—In The Art Fulletin 
xxvi, 1944, pp. 232-245, Mryrer Scuaprro dis- 
cusses “the Religious Meaning of the Ruthwell 
Cross.” Baldwin Brown (The Arts in Early Eng- 
land) had concluded that the scenes symbolized 
the triumph of the cross. Schapiro points out, 
however, that the dominant scene is that repre- 
senting Christ and the beasts. This and the smaller 
panels are allegorical representations of asceticism 
and ermeticism, which would have particular 
meaning to the Celtic people. “The Northumbrian 
church in its beginnings was a monastic movement 
led by abbots and monks inspired by the example 
of the desert fathers, and coinciding with a wave 
of most intense asceticism in the Celtic world. 
. . . The Cross is Anglian and classic in its forms 
mainly Celtic in its religious content.” 

Umayyad Architecture.—The capitals of the 
palace of the Caliph Hisham (a.p. 724-43) at Kh. 
Mafjar near Jericho are subjected to a thorough 
analysis by R. W. Hamittron in QDAP. xi, 1944, 
pp. 47-66. The normal composition is in four 
horizontal registers, consisting of two wreaths of 
eight acanthus leaves, surmounted by volutes 
which support an abacus. One example has three 
tiers of leaves. The lower order of the arcades 
flanking the main gate was supported by piers of 
four clustered columns carrying compound capi- 
tals quite removed from conventional types. A 
new feature of the foliage is the club-like knob 
which terminates the central rib of each leaf (cf. 
fig. 16). The volutes are single and separated by a 
six- or eight-petalled rosette. The capitals of the 


upper order of the gateway-arcades resemble 
those of the central court. The pattern of the 
foliage is an imitation of fifth century Christian 
work. New features include (1) the insertion of 
a pair of half-palmettes between the volutes; 
(2) the decoration of the sides of the abacus, a 
characteristic of the nave capitals of the Aqsa 
Mosque and of the Golden Gate of the Haram 
esh-Sherif. In the capitals from the mosque, fore- 
court and pool the arrangement of the composi- 
tion in horizontal zones is even more marked. The 
foliage is divided into two quite independent 
registers, while the volutes, instead of appearing 
to spring from somewhere behind the upper 
leaves, are framed between two plain horizontal 
borders, giving them the appearance of being a 
mere ornament on the side of the abacus. The 
wind-swept appearance of some of the foliage is 
based on Syrian or Egyptian prototypes. There 
are a few capitals which do not conform to any of 
the above mentioned types. 

Illustrations for Chronicles.—Under the title 
“Tllustration for the Chronicles of Sozomenos, 
Theodoret and Malalas,” Kurt WerrzMANN pre- 
sents, in Byzantion xvi, 1942-1943, pp. 87-134, a 
study the aim of which is to prove the former 
existence of illustrated manuscripts of the three 
above named historians. His method consists es- 
sentially in a closer interpretation than any 
hitherto attempted of one of the best known By- 
zantine manuscripts, the Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Paris, cod. gr. 510), into which a few miniatures 
from illustrated chronicles now lost are conjec- 
tured to have been copied or adapted. The migra- 
tion of miniatures from one text into another, he 
points out, is a widespread custom in mediaeval 
book illumination, the full extent of which can be 
demonstrated particularly clearly in the historical 
scenes which appear in Paris 510, a manuscript 
written between 880-886 for Basil I in Constan- 
tinople. This borrowing was not necessarily done 
by the immediate painter of the Paris copy, but 
more likely by the illuminator of a model or even 
the archetype of the picture recension to which the 
Paris manuscript belongs. The criteria to deter- 
mine whether a miniature was made for the 
Gregory text or borrowed from another illustrated 
manuscript are: first, the degree of correspondence 
between the picture and the text to which it is 
now attached. If the correspondence is close, we 
may assume that the miniature was made specifi- 
cally for the Gregory; if not, we can surmise that 
the illustration was taken over from a manuscript 
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where it had originated in conjunction with a 
fuller describing text. Secondly, evidence of this 
sort can be greatly strengthened if the textual 
allusion be supplemented by a pictorial connec- 
tion, i.e:, by a correspondence in iconography of 
the scenes represented. The body of Weitzmann’s 
paper is concerned exclusively with a group of 
miniatures of historical subject matter for which 
the Gregory text does not give a_ sufficient 
explanation. 

In the Paris codex the homily entitled Contra 
Arianos et de seipso is preceded by a miniature in 
three stripes, each of which illustrates a very 
specific episode from the history of the persecution 
of the Orthodox by the Arians. In the first appears 
a ship with six passengers, among whom a bishop 
is clearly distinguished by his pallium. The author 
conjectures that this must represent Athanasius, 
five times driven into exile, the specific occasion 
being his third flight in the year 356 as it is re- 
ported by Theodoret. The second scene depicts 
the firing of several churches, the general context 
of the Gregory homily implying the destruction by 
the Arians of certain specific houses of worship. 
Here Weitzmann thinks that the miniature shows 
the destruction of the churches of Miletus by the 
governor of Caria on orders from Julian the Apos- 
tate and, since this story is told by Sozomenos 
only, concludes that this chronicle also existed 
with illustrations. The third scene deals with the 
martyrdom of an old man who is suffering a very 
specific kind of torture. The episode which seem- 
ingly best fits this miniature is recounted by 
Sozomenos and tells of the martyrdom of Marcus, 
bishop of Arethusa, an event which, like the 
burning of the churches of Miletus, took place in 
the time of Julian. The author thus concludes that 
the first 
Theodoret and the second and third from Sozo- 


scene of the miniatures comes from 
menos. Although he had hoped to discover a 
single source for all three scenes, an analysis of the 
whole cycle of the Paris Gregory indicates that, as 
a rule, at least two different models and often 
more were used by the painter in order to fill the 
stripes of a single page. 

Each of Gregory’s two homilies Invectiva contra 
Julianum bears as frontispiece a miniature in 
three ranges with historical scenes. The upper 
stripe of the miniature preceding the First Invec- 
tive shows the Emperor Julian following a sorcerer 
who leads him by the hand into a cave where a 
winged demon, in front of a group of subordinate 
figures, seems to address the newcomers; at the 
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left is a two-storied building and at the right a 
sarcophagus on a hilltop. From a study of the 
possible sources, the author concludes that this 
miniature, which he assumes to have originated in 
Sozomenos, may perhaps have passed through an 
illustrated Theodoret as an intermediate stage 
before it migrated into the homily. The second 
scene shows Julian, with a companion and two 
bodyguards, watching the sacrifice of a bull while 
another bull lies burning before a group of three 
idols. The source of this episode is conjectured to 
be either Socrates or Sozomenos. In the third 
scene Julian appears enthroned, pressing against 
his left side a small golden idol while with his right 
hand he offers a plate of gold coins to a group of 
military officers; other coins are in a jewelled box 
at his side and before him appears a brazier for 
incense. At the left is a building, perhaps the im- 
perial palace, with two of the bodyguard in front 
of it. The source for this scene may have been 
either Sozomenos or Theodoret, since the dif- 
ferences between the pertinent passages in each 
are too slight to be decisive. Thus all three scenes 
illustrating the First Invective can be derived 
from Sozomenos: the first scene with the demon 
certainly, the second with the sacrifice of the 
bulls from either Sozomenos or Socrates, while for 
the third neither the homily itself nor the chron- 
icle of Theodoret can be entirely excluded as an- 
other possibility, although Sozomenos seems 
slightly better as the ultimate source. 

The three scenes which precede the second [n- 
vectiva contra Julianum deal with the emperor’s 
death on his expedition against the Persians. In 
the first he appears mounted and clad in splendid 
armor. Riding at the head of his cavalry, he ap- 
proaches a bridge which spans a river and leads to 
the gate of a walled city, outside which stand 
Persian troops armed with lances and square 
shields. The city is Ctesiphon and the river the 
Tigris. Since this scene apparently agrees more 
closely with the description by Sozomenos than it 
does with that of the homily, it is safe to assume 
that the miniature probably originated in the 
chronicle. In the second scene two nimbed bishops 
and a deacon approach an altar; they are followed 
by a group of monks and by another group, prob- 
ably novices. The altar stands before a church and 
the groups are enclosed by a crenellated wall with 
towers, probably intended to represent a monas- 
tery. In the second Invectiva no passage seems 
related to this picture, and the same holds true for 
Theodoret’s chronicle, since the leading bishop is 


identified as Basil by an inscription in the minia- 
ture. This and other incongruities can best be ex- 
plained by assuming a development in which the 
composition originated as an illustration of Theo- 
doret’s passage of the vision of a monk, Julianos, 
in which the latter sees the death of the emperor. 
It was then taken over into the chronicle of 
Malalas and changed by substituting Basil for 
Julianos. From this the miniature migrated into 
the Gregory homily and was changed to adjust it 
to its present context by inserting Gregory himself 
as a companion of Basil. The third and last scene 
depicts the death of the emperor who is hurled 
from his horse by the lance of a pursuing mounted 
adversary. The latter is nimbed and identified by 
an inscription as St. Mercurius, of whom, how- 
ever, the pertinent text in the homily makes no 
mention. A study of the historical sources in- 
dicates that here again we have to do with an in- 
stance of double migration, since the scene is best 
explained by assuming that the miniature was 
invented for the chronicle of Sozomenos, was then 
taken over into the Malalas text where the in 
scription naming Mercurius was added, and was 
finally transmitted to the Gregory homily. 

Of the various scenes in four ranges which pre- 
cede the homily entitled Oratio funebris in laudem 
Basilii Magni, two episodes seem to contain more 
details than the Gregory text can account for. 
Thus in the right half of the first range there ap- 
pear before a walled city two nimbed figures with 
an older man between them. The latter, by his 
nude breast, himation and scroll is sufficiently 
characterized as a learned pagan. Although this 
scene was certainly not composed for the Gregory 
text, it is impossible to decide whether Socrates or 
Sozomenos should be accepted as its source. The 
second episode, directly below that just men- 
tioned, illustrates the death of the son of the em- 
peror Valens and is not explained by the text of 
the homily. Here, however, the report by Theo- 
doret seems satisfactorily to account for certain 
peculiar features of the scene and may hence be 
accepted as its source. 

The upper stripe of two ranges which form a 
frontispiece to the homily entitled Supremum 
vale, coram centum quinquaginta episcopis shows 
three bishops, their leader, presumably Gregory, 
facing the emperor Theodosius, who stretches 
forth his right arm toward him. The emperor has 
just risen from a richly ornamented throne and is 
attended by two bodyguards. Neither the inscrip- 
tion on the miniature nor the text of the homily 


gives the slightest clue to this obviously dramatic 
meeting between Gregory and the emperor, and 
the chronicles likewise fail to mention any such 
meeting. However, at the beginning of the same 
oecumenical council which induced Gregory to 
abdicate, a famous reception of bishops did take 
place at the imperial palace; but for this our only 
source, Theodoret, names Meletius as the bishop 
who was dramatically recognized by the emperor. 
Faced by this dilemma, Weitzmann assumes a 
substitution of Basil for Meletius and supposes 
that the miniature was originally invented to 
illustrate the recognition of Meletius by the em- 
peror. The Gregory painter then took this com- 
position over into the homily with no essential 


changes. 
The author summarizes his findings by pointing 
out that the Gregory manuscript illustrates 


twelve episodes taken over from the chronicles of 
Sozomenos, Theodoret and Malalas. The works of 
the first two were written about the middle of the 
fifth century, that of Malalas one century later, 
but whether these texts were illustrated contem- 
poraneously or at some later date is not known. 
However, since the Gregory manuscript was made 
for Basil I and is obviously a product of the im- 
perial scriptorium at Constantinople, it seems 
probable that the illustrated chronicles used by 
the copyist as models were actually in the im- 
perial library and were perhaps themselves like- 
wise written and illuminated in the imperial 
scriptorium. As to the special branch of secular 
book illumination to which these chronicles be- 
longed we know very little. Only one illustrated 
Greek chronicle has come down to us, the history 
of Johannes Scylitzes, preserved in a fourteenth 
century manuscript which contains more than 
four hundred miniatures. Comprising the period 
from 811 to 1079, it was written in the second half 
of the eleventh century and illustrated not long 
thereafter. The archetypes of Sozomenos, Theo- 
doret and Malalas obviously belonged to this 
same late type, with miniatures the full width of 
the page as in the case of the late Scylitzes manu- 
script. In the light of the preserved chronicles the 
three lost works reconstructed from scattered 
miniatures in the Gregory manuscript thus help to 
bridge the gap between the rather early papyrus 
chronicles on the one hand and the late Byzantine 
and Slavonic copies on the other. 

Greek Liturgical Embroideries.—GrrtTRUDE 
TowNSEND publishes, in BMF A. xlii, 1944, pp. 
73-81 (12 figs.), a group of five examples of em- 
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broidery made for the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and received by the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston from the Elizabeth Day McCormick Col- 
lection. The first is an epitaphion, on which the 
body of Christ, with mourners, is represented. The 
oldest surviving example of this type, now in the 
Byzantine Museum in Athens, is dated in the 
fourteenth century. Others of almost as early a 
date are in the monastery of Putna in Romania, 
and in Moscow, the latter dated by an inscription 
in 1396. The example in Boston is tentatively 
dated in the last half of the fifteenth century, ow- 
ing to its resemblance to another epitaphion at 
Putna, dated in 1490. A stole, with representations 
of the Virgin and nine saints, is probably of the 
second half of the fifteenth century. It is worked 
on linen in solid gold and silver thread, couched 
with silk of green and red. It bears a close resem- 
blance to a stole at Putna, dated in 1469, which 
has the same saints, with the addition of two 
others, Demetrius and George, not shown in the 
Boston stole. The saints wear the traditional vest- 
ments of the Greek Church. Another stole is dated 
in the sixteenth century, as it is made of red silk 
damask, which appears to be Italian of that pe- 
riod. It has embroidered representations of the 
Virgin and five saints, with Christ and two angels. 
Each saint’s name is inscribed in a much abbre- 
viated form. A fourth piece is an epigonation, 
worn above the knee in ecclesiastical vestments, 
on which Christ is shown washing the feet of His 
disciples. A date in the seventeenth century is sug- 
gested. To the same period belongs a pair of ec- 
clesiastical cuffs (epimanikia), the publication of 
which concludes the article. They show the two 
figures of the Annunciaticn in gold and silver, on 
green velvet. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Province of Catalonia. — From Spain comes the 
that the Romanesque 
churches of Sans Pons de Corbera (where remains 


report restoration of 
of ancient frescoes have been found), Castellfollit 
de Riubregés and Santo Cristo de Mediona has 
been undertaken by the Servicio de Proteccién de 
Monumentos Historicos of Barcelona. The Palace 
of the Kings of Aragon in Villafranca del Panades 
is being converted into a museum. In Tarrasa the 
ancient castle on the site of the Roman city of 
Egara is to be restored. The Romanesque monas- 
teries of San Cugat del Valles and San Pedro de 
Roda are likewise to be repaired and preserved 
(College Art Journal iv, pp. 52-53). 
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Statue of the Virgin.—Witu1am H. Forsytu 
publishes, in BM MA. n.s. iii, 1944, pp. 84-88 (7 
figs.), a statue of the Virgin acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum in the Blumenthal be- 
quest. It is clearly French, and of the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century. Although its actual 
provenance is unknown, it is established, by com- 
parison with other known examples, that it is by a 
Norman sculptor. The stone used bears a close 
resemblance to that of Caen. Closest to the Blu- 
menthal statue is one at Limeuil in the Dordogne, 
which the writer believes was either imported 
from Normandy, or carved under strong Norman 
influence. The Child is represented as holding in 
one hand the loose end of his mother’s girdle, per- 
haps to symbolize the mystical marriage of Mary 
and Christ. 

German Primitive.—GrorG SwWARZENSKI pub- 
lishes, in BMF A. xlii, 1944, pp. 42-50 (7 figs.), a 
very interesting painting of the Coronation of the 
Virgin, recently acquired by the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. It had previously been in a private 
collection in Boston, but its ultimate provenance 
is unknown. It is painted on a pine panel, and was 
apparently part of an altarpiece. By its style it can 
be dated about 1400. It is linked with German 
painting, but its correct localization requires care- 
ful study. It reveals features traceable to French 
and Italian sources, which are developed by the 
writer; but it cannot be immediately associated 
with any hitherto recognized school, and its in- 
dividuality is evident. Attention is arrested, not 
by details, but by the artistic nature of the work 
as a whole, with its emphasis on plastic effects. It 
is obviously in contrast to the achievements of the 
court and aristocratic currents in contemporary 
art, being seemingly unsophisticated in character, 
and showing the firm expression of a distinct 
artistic spirit, which gives evidence of a genuine 
popular feeling. The whole technique of the paint- 
ing is described at some length, but it is sufficient 
to say that the color treatment is typical of the 
period of 1400. There is a significant predilection 
for deep and heavy color, but the general effect, 
due to the spontaneous method of painting, is 
“colorful, gay, and bright.’’ Suggestions in the 


work recall early tapestries, especially the groups 
localized in and around Basel, while some of the 
architectural painting recalls work done in West- 
phalia, Saxony, and the Hanseatic League. Other 
comparable architectural details occur in a group 
of panels connected tentatively with Erfurt. This 
emphasis on architectural details is found also in 
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the Baltic area, but these paintings have not the 
spontaneous spirit of the Boston picture, which 
the writer believes has a more Southern character, 
especially in comparison with works of the Alpine 
region. It is possible that the Boston painting may 
have come from the region of Basel or Constance, 
but any convincing link is missing, and for its 
origin we must probably look to the Austrian 
Alps. The spirit of the painting of this area can be 
best defined by the large amount of frescoes and 
stained glass of this period extant, and the struc- 
ture of the Boston panel can be best understood 
when associated with this stained glass work. The 
decisive elements suggest the Tyrol, particularly 
the southern district. The panel-painting of this 
region, closest to the Coronation in Boston is a 
Trinity in the convent gallery at Neustift at 
Brixen, dated about 1418, which, though by a 
different hand, has many things in common with 
the Boston Coronation. ‘The Boston picture may 
well indicate a preceding stage of painting in 
south Tyrol, and its relation with Brixen is likely.” 
The rest of the article deals with the iconography 
of the Coronation of the Virgin. The Boston exam- 
ple appears to be the prototype of the composition 
accepted by the great northern masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the earlier 
representations Christ and the Virgin are seated 
side by side; here the Virgin kneels between God 
the Father and God the Son, while above her is 
the Dove of the Holy Spirit. This conception does 
not exist in Italy, and in the pre-van Eyck period 
is found only in Germany, Central Europe, and 
England. It would appear to have originated in 
the Tyrol, then gone into Austria, thence north, 
not reaching France till ca. 1453. There is, how- 
ever, a drawing in the Louvre, almost contempo- 
rary with the Boston Coronation, which shows that 
this treatment of the subject was known in France 
early in the fifteenth century, but whereas in the 
Tyrolese treatment the emphasis is on the Virgin, 
in the Paris drawing it is on the Trinity. In con- 
clusion, the writer says that this treatment of the 
subject rapidly became popular in the Tyrol, and, 
while “‘rare and almost unique in the period of our 
picture, inspired the outstanding conceptions of 
the great Tyrolese masters in the second half of 
the fifteenth century.” 

Tabernacle by Gregorio de Cecco.—In BMF A. 
xlii, 1944, pp. 53-56 (3 figs.) G. H. EpGE.t con- 
firms an attribution made by him in 1932 in his 
History of Sienese Painting. Up to that time, 
Gregorio had been known only by his Madonna 


dell’ Umilta in the Opera del Duomo at Siena. 
Since the book was written, this tabernacle in 
Boston has been thoroughly cleaned, and a signa- 
ture of “‘Taddeo Bartoli” has been proved to be a 
forgery. A comparison with the Madonna at Siena 
amply confirms Edgell’s attribution. Gregorio was 
the pupil and adopted son of Taddeo di Bartolo, 
but although, therefore, later in date than Taddeo, 
he is more mediaeval in feeling. Gregorio’s career 
is set between 1389 and 1423. 

Paintings by Sassetta.— Harry B. WEHLE pub- 
lishes, in BM MA. n.s. iii, 1944, pp. 96-97 (2 figs., 
and cover illustration in colors) two paintings by 
Sassetta (1392?-1450). The first, in the Metro- 
politan Museum, depicts the Journey of the 
Magi; the second, in the Chigi-Saraceni collection 
at Siena, the Adoration of the Magi. These two 
panels are “parts of a single large painting which 
some vandal has cut apart.” Sassetta was vir- 
tually forgotten until James Jackson Jarves 
brought two examples of his work to America, and 
published them as by his hand. Since then, 
Douglas, Berenson, Pope-Hennessy and others 
have made adequate and scholarly studies of his 
work. 


RENAISSANCE 


Campo Santo, Pisa.—JLN. February 17, 1945, 
p. 191, prints a page of photographs showing the 
damage done to this monument during the cam- 
paign in Italy. Detailed pictures show what befell 
various of the frescoes; those by Benozzo Gozzoli 
suffered the greatest harm. A temporary pent- 
house roof has been constructed over the cloisters, 
to preserve what remains from the effects of 
weather. 

Holkham Venus by Tintoretto.—In The Art 
Bulletin xxvi, 1944, pp. 266-270, E. Tierze- 
Conrat calls attention to the description by 
Joachim von Sandart of a painting acquired by 
him in Venice about 1630—a recumbent Venus by 
“**Jacopo Tintoretto the Younger,’ whom we may 
with certainty identify with Domenico, the head 
of the shop in the second generation.”’ The descrip- 
tion fits exactly the Holkham “‘Venus with the 
Lute Player,” in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
versions in Cambridge and Dresden, which have 
been attributed to Titian. The author then pro- 
duces stylistic evidence to substantiate the his- 
torical. The new attribution vastly improves 
Domenico Tintoretto’s artistic reputation. 

Early Work of Claude Lorrain.—In BMF A. 
xlii, 1944, pp. 67-72 (8 figs.) W. G. ConsTaBLE 
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reveals that important discoveries have been made 
regarding the early work of this artist in the recent 
acquisition of two of his paintings by American 
museums. In 1941 the Detroit Institute of Arts 
received the gift of a landscape, Evening, while in 
1944 the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston pur- 
chased a picture, The Mill, both works signed with 
the date 1631, eight years earlier than the earliest 
dated example known hitherto. This is contem- 
poraneous with a painting on copper in the 
Louvre, The Forcing of the Pass of Susa in 1629, 
now believed to have been signed as painted in the 
same year, which brings with it a pendant picture 
on copper, unsigned, depicting the Siege of La 
Rochelle in 1628. The influence in these early 
works is that of Elsheimer and Brill. While Claude 
often seems to have entrusted to others the paint- 
ing of the figures in his pictures, it is certain that 
those in the Boston painting are his own. His 
work in the field of drawings and etchings is also 
discussed, and it is shown that the Boston paint- 
ing is derived from no. 22 in the drawings in his 
Liber Veritatis. 

Rembrandt’s ‘Polish Rider.”—In The Art 
Bulletin xxvi, 1944, pp. 224-265, Jutrus S. HELD 
discusses Rembrandt's so-called “Polish Rider,” 
now in the Frick Collection. The author gives a 
history of the painting, which he demonstrates 
quite convincingly is not a portrait and not neces- 
sarily a “‘ Polish” rider. Rembrandt was probably 
inspired by a series of etchings designed by his 
Italian acquaintance Stefano della Bella, which 
depicted “foreign” riders, and by the delightful 
idea which undoubtedly occurred to him of giving 
life to the equestrian skeleton he had sketched in 
the anatomical theater at Leyden. In the end, the 
artist may have intended his picture to be “‘an 
apotheosis of those soldiers of Eastern Europe 
who were still carrying on the traditions and ideals 
of Christian knighthood. . . . Rembrandt may 
have called him by a definite name. There is little 
hope that we will ever know it. But it is possible 
to see that this figure of a young warrior . . . was 
to Rembrandt a figure of youth, a symbol all the 
more beautiful and moving for being derived, at 
least in part, in a creative process which is beyond 
our power of analysis, from the bare bones of a 
rigid skeleton.” 


AMERICA 


Early Man in America.—In Geog. Rev. xxxiv, 
1944, pp. 529-573 (3 figs.) Cart O. SAUER gives 
a long geographical sketch of early man in 


America. This closely written article is prefaced 
by a page exposing the subject, and the method 
to be employed in its treatment. The headings 
indicate the course of the article. Man arrived in 
America during the Ice Age—the Folsom finds, 
the validity of which was established in 1927, 
appear to be contemporary with that age. A long 
section then deals with the nature of glacial cli- 
mates, and its relation to archaeology, much 
neglected by archaeologists. If, as is now almost 
universally admitted, man came to America 
across the Bering Strait, the corridor by which he 
reached the plains of the United States from 
Alaska, and the times in which it was possible, are 
uncertain, and depend on the determination of 
glacial successions in Western Canada. The first 
known arrivals (Folsom and Yuma man) were ex- 
amples of hunting cultures, and the writer sug- 
gests that an earlier date than those usually given 
for these remains is not only not impossible, but 
highly probable. Evidence shows that while the 
Yuma culture survived Folsom, it went back as 
far as Folsom, and may antedate Solutrean in 
Europe, to which it is far superior. We must also 
consider pre-Folsom finds reported in New Mex- 
ico, Southern California and Texas, and the re- 
ported existence of non-hunting cultures to the 
south and east of the hunters. The best known of 
these are listed. The existence of Pleistocene man 
in America “‘can no longer be denied.”” The mam- 
mals of the Pleistocene era are next discussed — 
most of them, like man, migrating from the Old 
World. At that time “our plains and valleys were 
well populated with the most diverse big-game 
fauna in their history.”” The remains of these ani- 
mals are found in association with man, for whom 
they served as food. The ancient hunters and the 
ancient game mammals seem to have left the scene 
together. The animals may have died out as a 
result of climatic change, due to decreasing pre- 
cipitation, and also to hunting by man. This ex- 
tinction, however, was not sudden, although 
Folsom and Yuma man were expert hunters, who 
attained an astonishing perfection in the manufac- 
ture of blades and points in stone, used for javelins 
or lances, for hurling and thrusting. These hunters 
must have worked in organized bands, and the 
use of fire to frighten and demoralize game is 
indicated. In such fire drives the kills often far 
exceeded the needs of the hunters (cf. the Lips- 
comb Bison Quarry). This widespread use of 
fire provides an apparently adequate explanation 
for the extinction of large mammals in _ post- 
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Pleistocene times, and before the assuredly Indian 
peoples appear. 

The matter of the expansion of grasslands and 
its effect on early man is then taken up. The differ- 
ent types of grasslands are mentioned and de- 
scribed. The vast geographic extent of grasses is a 
late development in earth history, beginning to 
appear outside the tropics in Tertiary times, and 
a discussion is given as to the creation of the Great 
Plains and the introduction of grasses and grains 
to this area. A section is then devoted to Pleisto- 
cene Vegetation of the Interior Plains, and the 
conclusion is reached that little support can be 
given to a thesis of wide grasslands before Recent 
times. This cannot be altogether due to a spurt in 
the evolution of the grasses themselves, nor to the 
presence of herbivorous animals as disseminators 
of seeds. Man must have had a share in this 
phenomenon, and the belief is given that the 
prairies were caused by fires, which removed the 
elements necessary for long-lived perennials, such 
as trees and shrubs. The matter of natural fires 
as opposed to burning by man is next considered, 
and while the possibility of fires from lightning is 
admitted, it is stated that from the plains no docu- 
mentation exists of such fires, but that the fire 
drives of hunting man could account for them in 
great measure. 

The routes of dispersal of man in America are 
then discussed, with the aid of a map showing the 
main route from Alaska, extending well into the 
center of South America, with branches east, west, 
and south. There was no drift of migration by way 
of the Pacific coast, or along the shore. It is in- 
ferred that this area was the last important part 
of the New World to be occupied by man. We do 
not know yet whether the earliest corridor con- 
necting Alaska with the interior United States 
lay east or west of the Rocky Mountains, as 
archaeological investigation to solve this problem 
is still to be done. From southern Canada to New 
Mexico along the eastern base of the Rockies 


there was “‘a long zone of early colonization” 
which was the central axis from which the dis- 
persal of early man took place. The different sites 
uncovered are listed. The spread to the Atlantic 
coast was through the tributaries of the M ississippi, 
as is shown by finds in Minnesota, Ontario, and 
Wisconsin, where there was undoubtedly a “‘vig- 
orous and varied” vegetation in the immediate 
post-glacial period. Going down the Mississippi, 
the migrations passed up the Ohio valley, and into 
the deep South. “From earliest times—the St. 


Louis area—was an aboriginal crossroads.”” The 
South was also reached from the southern Rockies 
and Great Plains, and from this area northern 
Mexico was also penetrated. The time of the entry 
into South America is still in doubt, but the 
writer believes it took place in the late glacial 
age, when climatic conditions in the tropics were 
different from those of today. In South America 
routes extended eastward towards the Orinoco, 
and south within the Andes into Bolivia, where 
branch routes led eastward into Brazil, and south 
to Argentina and Chile. In both North and South 
America the hospitable Atlantic coast was only 
reached by side routes from the west. 

A large section of the article is then devoted to 
a discussion of “Age Inferences from Distribution 
of Traits.” Pointing out that at least 10,000 years, 
or at most 15,000, have elapsed since the Folsom 
finds, the writer maintains that it is as improper 
to speak of the early arrivals as Mongoloids or 
Indians as it would be to call the contemporaneous 
Cro-Magnons Europeans. The ancient people 
were long headed, in contrast with the modern 
Indians. With the possible exception of the Red 
Ocher people this is true from Cochise I to the 
Hopewell and Basket-Maker folk. Some of these 
long-heads were short in stature with low-domed 
skulls, others short with high domes, still others 
long-limbed and tall. The conclusions of Denniker, 
Ripley, Griffith Taylor, Dixon, and others, are 
summarized, and the conclusions show an ex- 
tremely early dolichocephalic strain, about a core 
of later comers, generally brachycephals. The map 
of Imbelloni, showing racial distributions, is pub- 
lished to show the present beliefs on this subject. 
The oldest and most primitive element are the 
Fuegids, who are believed to be the nearly extinct 
descendants of a pre-Folsom migration; next in 
time are the Laguids (also perhaps pre-Folsom) 
whose descendants are found principally in Brazil, 
with some remnants in Lower California. The Bas- 
ket-Makers may have belonged with this group. 
Other long-headed stocks are the Pampids in 
South, Planids in North America, and Sonorids 
in Central America. They are all of exceptionally 
high stature, particularly in Patagonia. The Ama- 
zonids, as their name implies, inhabit the Amazon 
area, and extend to the North coast of South 
America, and the West Indies. They conserve 
dolichoid traits, and “‘may be a blurred lot of 
descendants of earlier immigrants.” These traits, 
if valid, suggest a succession of pre-Mongoloid, 
pre-Indian settlements in the New World. The 
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Indian race, “if it must be thought of as such”’ is 
something that has been in process of formation 
through gradual mixing of stocks and lengthening 
separations from the Old World. The process of 
Indianization is what needs attention, and an- 
thropology and anthropometry must be combined 
with the study of genetics and blood groups. A 
long exposition is given of the different blood 
groups to be found today, and here, too, we reach 
the conclusion of a long series of migrations. The 
first migrants were apparently of blood-group B, 
then came a migration of people of blood-group A, 
while the final migrants were of group O, which is 
the dominant blood-group today. 

A section is then given to the Roots of Aborig- 
inal Cultures, in which the conclusion is reached 
that “‘a diversity of primordial culture complexes 
sarried into the New World” 
by successive waves of colonists, which may be 


should have been 


traced by social organization, religious beliefs, and 
language. A section is therefore given to language 
distributions. It is of importance to note that, in 
contrast with the Old World, there are many ap- 
parently unrelated languages, indicating great 
diversity, and offering arguments for the antiquity 
of separation of New World populations, not only 
from the Old World, but from each other. This 
linguistic picture, therefore, also points to a long 
series of waves of migration. These language 
distributions are especially interesting in South 
America, and are elaborated in the article. There 
is no such situation in North America, 
the Pacific Coast. 

The final section deals with material culture. 


except on 


Here, too, South America “harbors more prim- 
itiveness” than North America, but in both con- 
tinents the simplest conditions are found in the 
end zones of the migration routes, or in unattrac- 
tive intermediate areas. These locations are listed, 
and their weapons and utensils enumerated. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that we have in these 
modern primitives the descendants of the first 
immigrants who came before the Folsom hunters. 
(Incidentally, it is now suggested that the Yuma 
culture may have extended into north-central 
Chile, as superb leaf blades of this type have been 
discovered in that region). There is an impressive 
development of culture to be accounted for be- 
tween the early hunters and the early farmers, and 
it is suggested that the Folsom and Yuma folk 
may have merged with later hunters who intro- 
duced bows and arrows, and the use of hunting 
dogs. ““The far corners of the New World are 
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jumbled but real museums of the remote antiquity 
of man.” 

Prehistoric Petroglyph.—M. R. H(arrinecton) 
publishes a photograph, in The Masterkey xviii, 
1944, p. 196, with comment, of a mysterious 
““message”’ of punctate type, carved on a cliff 
in the Muddy River canyon in southern Nevada, 
near the noted “‘ Lost City,”’ and other prehistoric 
ruins. It is estimated that these petroglyphs may 
be twelve to fifteen centuries old, and their mean- 
ing is quite obscure. 

Oregon Atlatls.—In The Masterkey xviii, 1944, 
pp. 169-179 (11 figs.) L. S. CrEssMAN reports the 
recent discovery of the missing half of a Plush 
Cave atlatl, which makes it possible to describe 
the complete weapon. Two types have been pre- 
viously reported from south-central Oregon caves, 
one from Roaring Springs Cave (two specimens) 
and one from Plush Cave, this latter being dis- 
covered in 1938, when only half of it was found. 
The geological structure of the cave is described 
at some length, and the evidence obtained in 1938 
pointed to the cave having been plundered, al- 
though a number of artifacts were found, which 
are described at the end of the article. In June 
1943 Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Patrick searched a 
cave near Plush, and found part of an atlatl. 
This cave proved to have been the very one ex- 
cavated in 1938. The writer at once requested 
them to send their specimens to him for examina- 
tion, and found that the part of an atlat] found 
by them was the missing part of the specimen 
found in 1938. The Patricks gave the bulk of 
their finds to the Oregon State Museum of An- 
thropology at the University of Oregon, thus en- 
abling the weapon to be reconstructed. It is sim- 
ilar to the general Basketmaker type, but not 
nearly so well developed. It is believed that it is 
probably earlier than Basketmaker. A good de- 
scription of the weapon is given. Other features 
of the atlatl complex to be found were a butt end 
of an atlatl projectile, and a bone bunt. Eleven 
fragments of typical Catlow Twine basketry were 
also found, a number of which may be from the 
same basket, and including several specimens of 
coarse containers, probably used for storage. The 
method by which these baskets were made is 
thoroughly treated, with diagrams. The conditions 
of the cave did not permit any worthwhile obser- 
vations on stratigraphic conditions. 

Aboriginal South American Culture.—Joun M. 
Cooper publishes in the Smithsonian Report, 
1943, pp. 429-461 (4 pls., 2 maps), a paper dealing 
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with Areal and Temporal Aspects of Aboriginal 
South American Culture. The cultures are largely 
determined by the physical geography of the 
continent—in the Andean region occurred the 
highly developed Sierral culture, which includes 
the important pre-Columbian civilization of Peru: 
in the forested lowlands of the Orinoco and Ama- 
zon watersheds is found what the writer calls the 
Silval culture: while the third division, bounded 
on the west by the southern Andes, on the north- 
west by the Amazonian rain forest, and on the 
north- and southeast by the Atlantic, and con- 
taining about one-half of the area of South Amer- 
ica, the open country belt, was the region of the 
Marginal culture. These three cultures are de- 
scribed, both as to areal distribution and as to 
diffusion and sequence, both before and since ca. 
1000 a.p. The question of Old World influence is 
briefly mentioned, a summary is given of the data 
presented, and a “tentative prehistorical recon- 
struction” is attempted. The paper concludes with 
a comprehensive bibliography. 

Chiriqui Pottery. — The Southwest Museum has 
recently acquired a notable collection of pottery 
and other objects from the Chiriqui region of 
Panama. M. R. H(arrineton) describes it in 
The Masterkey xviii, 1944, pp. 142-143 (fig.). 
The collection includes 77 pottery vessels, either 
complete or restorable, 13 grinding slabs with 8 
grinding stones, 22 stone hatchet or adze blades, 
and other miscellaneous objects. Some of the vases 
have polychrome or incised decorations, but in 
most cases the decoration consists of animal figures 
moulded in the round, and dpplied to the vessel 
while still plastic. These objects were given to the 
Museum by Mr. J. W. Browne, who had acquired 
them by personal excavation of ancient graves in 
the Province of Chiriqui. 

Asiatic Origin of Huichol Still.—In Geog. Rev. 
xxxiv, 1944, pp. 418-427 (9 figs.) Henry J. Bru- 
MAN of the Smithsonian Institution (for a sketch 
of the writer, see ibid. p. 484) discusses the distill- 
ing aparatus used by the Huichol Indians of west- 
central Mexico. There is no direct evidence to 
support the theory that distilled beverages were 
known in pre-Columbian America, unless this 
isolated example is to be regarded as an aboriginal 
invention; and what little we do know of Huichol 
prehistory does not suggest that this tribe adopted 
a sedentary mode of life until the time of the 
Spanish conquest. The Spaniards probably in- 
troduced various types of stills into Mexico, but 
with external receivers—in this apparatus the 


receiver is internal, a type not at that time found 
in Europe. The writer, following the researches 
of Carl Lumholtz, made a trip to the Huichol 
country to verify Lumholtz’s data, and obtain 
additional information. He describes the materials 
used by the Huichol in distilling liquor, its prep- 
aration for distillation, and the mechanics of the 
still. The origin of the still is definitely suggested 
by the use of the word tuba for the fermented 
liquor ready for distillation This word is also 
found in the Philippines, and there is abundant 
evidence to prove that the manufacture of coconut 
wine and brandy was introduced into the Colima 
area of Mexico by Filipino seamen in the sixteenth 
century. It has been shown that stills with internal 
receivers were, and still are, used in the Philip- 
pines. Diagrams of these stills are given, which 
probably originated in Mongolia. Thus it seems evi- 
dent that the Huichol still was not an independent 
creation, but was adapted from Filipino patterns. 


FAR EAST 


T’ang Figurines.—Kosiro Tomita publishes, 
in BMFA, xlii, 1944, pp. 63-67 (4 figs. and cover 
illustration), three pottery figurines, recently ac- 
quired by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
belonging in the T’ang Dynasty (618-906 a.p.). 
These objects, like the Tanagra figurines, served 
as offerings in tombs. The list of subjects for 
these statuettes is great, but the most familiar 
are graceful women and spirited horses. The most 
interesting of these new accessions in Boston is a 
figure of a foreigner with a wineskin. This man is of 
Armenoid or Armenian type— people of this kind 
were thickly settled in Asia to the west of China, 
and in the T’ang period many of the Central or 
Western Asians with whom China had contacts 
were undoubtedly of this type. The wine-skin 
which he holds suggests that it was of a leopard 
or cheetah, whose fur was highly prized at that 
time. This would also point to the wine it held be- 
ing foreign, as imported wines and liquors were 
much appreciated by the Chinese of the T’ang 
period. The man portrayed in the statuette may, 
therefore, be regarded as a steward employed in a 
wealthy or royal Chinese household. The other 
two figurines published in this article represent 
female polo players on galloping ponies. Their 
costumes show foreign influence. Polo was intro- 
duced from the West in the seventh century, and 
became a very popular sport. The article concludes 
with the statement that although the burial of 
figurines with the dead was practised both long 
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before and after the T’ang Dynasty, it attained 
its peak of excellence in that period. Laws were 
enacted regulating the number of figures to be 
buried with any individual, according to his rank, 
and as to the size permitted. The use of metal of 
any kind was forbidden. The specimens here pub- 
lished are dated in the eighth century, the best 
period of T’ang work. 


U.S.S.R. 


Caucasus. — The following summary of archaeo- 
logical discoveries in recent years has been re- 
ceived from Professor VsEvoLop Avpiev through 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

An important contribution to the study of the 
ancient Caucasus 


was Academician 


Nikolai Marr, who established a close connection 


made by 


between archaeology, linguistics and the history 
of culture. Investigating the constant interaction 
of the complex intermingling of tribal formations, 
language forms and cultural elements, and analyz- 
ing them in their various stages of development 
from their prehistoric origins to their modern 
survivals, Marr and his school drew largely on 
the abundant material available on the ancient 
Caucasian cultures and languages. 

Particular attention was foscussed on the study 
of the ancient cultures of the Caucasian peoples. 
The result is that the study of the ancient history 
of the Caucasus, one of the oldest centers of metal- 
lurgy, which was of supreme importance, connect- 
ing as it did Europe with Asia, and in particular 
the countries of Outer Asia and the classical East 
with the world of the Aegean and Asia Minor, and 
even with Northeast Africa, has acquired a sig- 
nificance all its own in Soviet science. 

The early occupation of the Caucasus is indi- 
cated by the discovery near Pyatigorsk of a 
Neanderthaloid skull and the excavation in the 
North Caucasus of II’skaya, a Mesolithic site. 

Of particular interest is the discovery in the 
North Caucasus of rich cultures of the Chal- 
colithie and Bronze Ages, when the specific 
metallurgy of the ancient Caucasus attained a 
high level of development. The period of this rise 
is indicated by the Kobyakovo settlement in the 
North Caucasus, where side by side with stone 
tools, were found bronze fragments and smelting 
crucibles, which clearly points to the local origin 
of this metallurgy. Extremely interesting is the 
pottery found here, ornamented with an ancient 
geometric pattern, strongly reminiscent of the 
linear designs of the archaic pottery of the East. 
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The Koban district is rightly regarded as the 
classical center of ancient Caucasian metallurgy, 
and the excavations in this region are therefore of 
the greatest scientific interest. The excavations of 
the Galiat tombs by Eugene Krupnov in 1935 
revealed a curious combination of stone and 
bronze objects, which indicates the antiquity of 
the pre-Koban culture, and partly of the Koban 
culture itself. Excavations in Digoria during 
1937-1938 revealed various types of burial, and 
made it possible to undertake a study of the ori- 
gins and stages of the Koban culture, and also to 
establish with 
bronze cultures. 


its connection other Caucasian 

Of historico archaeological significance are the 
megalithic relics, chiefly dolmens and cyclopean 
structures, mainly fortifications. Excavations of 
the dolmens on the Black Sea coast and in Abk- 
hazia showed that these megalithic monuments 
belong to the Chalcolithic and even to the Bronze 
Ages. Excavations of the Abkhazian dolmens, for 
example, revealed copper and bronze articles of 
Koban type. Extensive archaeological work was 
carried out in Azerbaidzhan, where were discov- 
ered many relics showing a close connection with 
the cultures of the Ancient East, especially with 
that of the Urartu tribes. 

Particularly interesting in this respect is the 
distinctively ornamented pottery found in Kyzyl- 
Vank and the Mil steppe, which is closely related 
to that of ancient Elam. In addition, of interest 
are the cyclopean fortifications of Azerbaidzhan, 
near which were found extensive tombs with stone 
sarcophagi and typical Trans Caucasian bronze 
articles of the Chaldaean epoch (B.c. rx—vi1). The 
discovery of an Assyrian string of beads in one 
tumulus in Khodzhali points to the existence of 
trade and cultural communication between the 
ancient Caucasus and Assyria. 

Archaeological investigations of the cyclopean 
fortifications of Armenia threw vivid light on the 
Caucasian culture of the pre-Urartu and Urartu 
epochs. 

The systemization of these fortifications, par- 
ticularly on the slopes of Aragats, and several 
finds, as, for example, obsidian tools, bronze ob- 
jects and distinctive pottery, indicate that Trans- 
Caucasia at that period of existence of the Urartu 
State was the seat of a rich and flourishing 
culture. 

Lastly, an entirely new chapter in the history of 
the ancient Caucasus was opened by the excava- 
tions of B. Kuftin in Georgia, for which he was 
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awarded the Stalin Prize. During these excava- 
tions, carried out during 1936-1940 iri Trialeti, 
many tombs and tumuli were discovered, in which 
were found numerous and diverse objects relating 
to various epochs, from the Sasanid into antiquity. 
Particularly interesting are the numerous ob- 
sidian and bronze articles of Koban type. The 
most ancient objects were found in the tumuli. 
Among all these objects stand out highly artistic 
products of the jeweler’s art: sumptuous and ele- 
gant articles in gold and silver, ornamented with 
filigree and studded and incrusted with precious 
gems, such as gold and silver chalices, the gold 
trappings of a standard and a silver chalice with 
the depiction in relief of ritual scenes. These art 
objects are analogous to the ancient treasures 
found at Ur and Kish in Iraq and in other parts of 
the Near East. 

Excavations in recent years have made it per- 
fectly clear that the ancient Caucasus with its 
highly developed and localized cultures belonged 
to the great world cultures, being connected with 
those of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and even 
Egypt. January 25, 1945 

Introduction.—In 1943 S. V. Kiselev wrote a 
Report entitled “Soviet Archaeology in the War 
Years” from which the following notes have been 
excerpted. This Report was generously made 
available to us by Dr. L. C. Dunn through the 
Science "Committee of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, New York City. 

The Institute of the History of Material Culture 
of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow and 
Tashkent is continuing extensive researches in 
Central Asia, the Urals, Siberia, and the Greek 
Black Sea colonies. Many archaeological papers 
have been published since the war began: the 
State Museum of History published the 16th 
volume of its “Transactions’’ containing basic, 
richly illustrated material on the archaeological 
expeditions to the ancient Greek city of Phana- 
goria (V. D. Blavatskii), to the Altai (L. A. Yev- 
tukhova and S. V. Kiselev) and to Suvara, a town 
of the Volga Bulgars (A. P. Smirnov). The Acad- 
emy of Sciences also issued a number of archaeo- 
logical papers in its various publications, among 
them reviews, summarizing the results of 25 years’ 
work of Soviet archaeologists (for example, papers 
by S. V. Kiselev, V. I. Avdiev, and M. A. Koros- 
tovtzev in the “25 Years of Historical Studies in 
the U.S.S.R.” and the paper by S. P. Tolstov and 
V. A. Shishkin in ‘625 Years of Soviet Science in 
the Uzbek Soviet Republic’’). On the Lena River 


in Yakutia, A. P. Okladnikov made a wonderful 
discovery in the sphere of palaeolithic art and 
V. P. Levashova carried out extensive prospecting 
work in Minusinsk and discovered hundreds of 
objects. A. N. Bernstam continued his work in 
Kirghizia and published a book ‘Archaeological 
Notes on Northern Kirghizia.”” In Turkmenistan 
ancient graves were excavated near Ashkhabad 
and the ruins of Anau were studied by archaeolo- 
gists of Moscow University evacuated to that 
district. In Tashkent workers from the Institute 
of the History of Material Culture under the 
guidance of A. Y. [Akubovskii have studied in- 
tensively various problems concerning the history 
of Central Asia in the most ancient period, and in 
the period of Timur and the Timuridae. A special 
Commission headed by M. E. Masson has studied 
the history of mining in Central Asia. S. P. Tolstov 
examined the historical development of the an- 
cient irrigated lands of Upper Khorezm (Khwar- 
azm). 

During the battle for Moscow, the builders of 
defensive works in one of the local villages found 
an earthen pitcher containing 2,712 silver coins 
dating back to the periods of Ivan the Terrible, 
Feodor, and Boris Godunov. 

The archaeologists of the Caucasus are continu- 
ing their investigations in Armenia and in Geor- 
gia. Since the war began the first volume of 
Kuftin’s reports of his excavations of the mar- 
velous “‘golden”’ mounts on the Tsalke River has 
been published in Tbilisi. Another branch of the 
activities of Soviet archaeologists, which has be- 
come particularly important under war condi- 
tions, is their participation in the work of the 
Commission on Ethnogenesis of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. A session of this Com- 
mission held in Tashkent in August, 1942, dis- 
cussed the most important problems connected 
with the ethnogenesis of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. The chief papers read at the session were 
those of S. P. Tolstov. “‘ Fundamental Problems of 
the Ethnogenesis of the Peoples of Central Asia,” 
and “The Aral Nidus of Ethnogenetic Processes,” 
A. Y. IAkubovskii “On the History of the 
Ethnogenesis of the Turkomans of the Eighth- 
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Tenth Centuries” and M. M. Gerasimov ‘“‘The 
Restoration of the Excavated Human Type and 
its Significance for Questions of Uzbek Ethno- 
genesis.”” Archaeologists still continue their par- 
ticipation in this work. In July, 1944, S. P. 
Tolstov read a paper on “‘The Central Asiatic 
Pre-History of Russia,” to a meeting for Moscow 
scientists arranged by the Commission. 

The wartime work of archaeologists includes 
their participation in the compilation of a series of 
popular booklets under the general title of ‘Cul- 
tural Treasures of the Péoples of the U.S.S.R.” 
S. P. Tolstov’s “The Ancient Culture of Uzbeki- 
stan” has already appeared, “‘Ancient Russian 
Cities,” ‘‘Heroic Rus,” Treasure 
Home of World Culture” and “Pskov and the 
Pskov Area” are in press; many other booklets 
are being prepared about Novgorod, Ukrainian 
antiquities, the Crimea, the Volga Basin, the 
Caucasus and Central Asia. With the same object 
in view the Moscow Department of the Institute 
of the History of Material Culture has organized a 
“History of Art” section which is compiling a 
single volume “History of Russian Art,” and a 
“Section on Military History.” 


“Siberia, a 


With regard to the training of young archaeolo- 
gists, the Archaeological Section of the Depart- 
ment of History at Moscow University had fifty 
students at the end of 1943. Training is carried on 
in accordance with a normal curriculum and in-’ 
cludes field work on the barrows and ancient town 
sites of the Moscow Region. 

Among monuments destroyed by the Germans 
were: (1) the Cathedral of the Resurrection in 
Istra, a later 
converted by Rastrelli and Blanc into a famous 
example of eighteenth-century Baroque; (2) the 
palace, including the museum, at Istra; (3) the 
Joseph Volotsky Monastery in Volokolamsk; (4) 
the churches and cathedral built by Kazakov in 
Mozhaisk; (5) the Museum at Borodino Field; 
and (6) many monuments in Kaluga, Tula and 
Kalinin, ete. 

Among archaeologists killed were A. P. Kruglov, 
M. V. Talitskii and N. A. Sugrokov. 

March 30, 1945 


seventeenth-century monument 


AssyrRIAN LETTERS AND Business Docu- 
MENTS, by Ferris J. Stephens. Pp. viii + 30, 
pls. uxxx1v = Babylonian Inscriptions in the 
Collection of James B. Nies, Yale University 
vol. v1, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1944, $5. 

Thanks to the efforts of the late Professor A. T. 
Clay and his pupil Ferris J. Stephens, the noted 
present Curator of the Yale Babylonian Collec- 
tion, Yale University has for many years been in 
the possession of several hundreds of Old Assyrian 
inscriptions dating from the twentieth or, accord- 
ing to the lower chronology recently proposed by 
Sidney Smith, nineteenth pre-Christian century. 
With the exception of a stone inscription of king 
Samsi-Adad I, which Professor Stephens pub- 
lished in 1937, they belong to those precious let- 
ters, legal documents and commercial records 
which, by small and large lots, found their way 
from Kiiltepe (the ancient KaniS, near Mazaka- 
Caesarea) into many public and private collec- 
tions until, twenty years ago, B. Hrozny¥ located 
the houses where the old business archives had 
been deposited almost 4000 years ago and where 
in our day the natives used to uncover the tab- 
lets. About one-half of the large collection owned 
by Yale University became known in 1927 
through the posthumous publication of Clay’s 
autographed copies of two hundred and thirty- 
three particularly well preserved tablets, to which 
Stephens contributed the indices. The remainder 
is now given by Stephens in the present volume, 
which contains his beautifully written copies of 
two hundred and seventy texts and fragments, 
preceded by a brief introduction, valuable lists of 
proper names, as well as the usual classification 
and description of the tablets. 

Despite the fact that about sixteen hundred 
Kiiltepe texts have been published and studied 
during the past twenty-five years, Stephens’ pub- 
lication of a large additional lot is most welcome. 
To be sure, the new texts shed no further light on 
the much discussed political conditions under 
which, prior to the rise of the Hittite empire, 
three successive generations of subjects of the 
kings of Assyria developed and maintained a 
flourishing import and export trade that em- 
braced large territories between the Assyrian 
capital city, on the one hand, and HattuS (Bo- 
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gazkéy), on the other. Nor do they contain any 
reference to the — non-existent! — pre-Hittite town 
of Wi-lu-us the identity of which with Ilios is 
being emphasized by non-Assyriologists such as 
W. Brandenstein (e.g., in Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 92, 1938, pp. 307 
and 317), even though the incorrectness of Lands- 
berger’s reading of the town name Wu-lu-uS-na, 
which led to that unfortunate error, was demon- 
strated as early as 1924. But the new documents 
include so many hitherto unknown, or not suffi- 
ciently established data, that they greatly con- 
tribute to the elucidation of quite a number of 
special questions. For instance, regarding the 
economic life of the Assyrian residents of Ana- 
tolia, we knew so far that, while they were absent 
on business trips, their wives and servants had to 
take care of their homes, and that the latter’s 
tasks sometimes comprised the breeding of oxen 
and sheep. From the letter No. 84 of the present 
volume it now follows that, at least occasionally, 
they also raised hogs; for this letter, which a cer- 
tain two 
servants, concludes with the following instruc- 


ASSair-muttabil addressed to native 
tion: “If the swine (hu-zi-ru) will not become fat, 
sell then; (but) if they have become fat, keep 
them (lit., ‘let them stay’).”’ The passage is also 
interesting to the linguist: unless we define the 
ancient West Semitic dialects commonly called 
Amorite as Proto-Aramaic, it disproves an as- 
sumption of Landsberger (Die Fauna des alten 
Mesopotamien, p. 101), according to which the 
Assyrian language borrowed the term huziru, 
“swine ”’ from the Aramaeans. Our knowledge of 
the historical geography of Mesopotamia is en- 
riched by No. 176, a report on the disposition of 
merchandise which, inter alia, concerns wool 
purchased i-na Ba-li-hi-im the town of 
Balihum.” Since another text (No. 193) mentions 
a man from the town of Ibla (Ib-lé-i-um), an un- 
founded theory of Unger (Reallexikon der As- 
syriologie i, p. 394), according to which the ex- 
tremely old city of Ibla was situated on the River 
Balih and identical with the Neo-Assyrian town 
of Balthu, becomes definitely untenable. As for 
the history of the early religions of Mesopotamia 
and the adjacent countries, attention is, inter alia, 
to be called to No. 29. In mentioning a certain 
Urad-*Nannar “Servant of Nannar,” this text 


makes it sure that a slightly damaged passage of 
an unpublished Kiiltepe text of the Berlin Mu- 
seum (VAT 9213) speaks of a gift vowed to the 
god Nannar (spelled ¢SES-K{I]), and that the 
personal name Wa-3i-bu-ru-ba-ni, which occurs 
in a Kiiltepe text in the possession of the Louvre 
(J. Lewy, Tablettes cappadociennes, No. 201), 
actually means “‘He who dwells at Urum is cre- 
ator.” The conclusion obviously to be drawn from 
these data, viz. that the cult of the moon-god 
Nannar of the South-Babylonian city of Ur was 
popular in Assyria as early as the twentieth or 
nineteenth century, explains the well-known fact 
that the parhedros of the moon-god Sin of the 
West-Mesopotamian city of Harrén (Carrhae) 
bore the Sumerian name Ningal. Students of early 
Assyro-Babylonian art, finally, will be interested 
in the appendix, pl. Lxxx ff., inasmuch as Stephens 
gives us here the photographs of a number of seal 
impressions (as found on tablet cases) which were 
not yet known from Clay’s aforementioned vol- 
ume or from the publications of other collections 
containing duplicate impressions made with the 
same seal cylinders. As the photographs are not 
always sufficiently distinct, it would have been 
desirable to accompany them with outline draw- 
ings. 

The technical aspects of these seal cylinders 
and references to the books in which the dupli- 
cates were published are one of the subjects of 
Stephens’ introductory remarks (pp. 3-6). In ad- 
dition, he deals with the shapes of the two cunei- 
form signs ah and mur, in the distinction of which 
the scribes were sometimes not very careful, so 
that, as is well known to Assyriologists, the cor- 
rect reading must occasionally be determined on 
the basis of the context or the variant writings 
and the obvious meaning of the proper names and 
words in which those signs occur. Another para- 
graph of the introduction concerns a feature which 
also has been well known for many years (see, for 
instance, my observations in Revue Hittite et 
Asianique 17, 1934, p. 4, note 21 and Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 35, 
3, 1935, p. 196, note 4), viz. the fact that many a 
case tablet bears on its inner surface the (nega- 
tive) impression of the text of the tablet it once 
enclosed, whence it has frequently been possible 
to determine which inner tablet was originally 
enclosed by a case tablet. On the basis of this 
rule, Stephens succeeded in identifying a case 
tablet (a photograph of the inner surface of which 
he publishes on pl. Lxxxt) as the envelope of a 
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text in the Louvre collection. It goes without say- 
ing that in all such cases the tablet and its en- 
velope were separated by the natives who found 
them or the dealers who sold them to their pres- 
ent owners. 

It also was always obvious that when in quite a 
number of instances (see, e.g., J. Lewy, Die altas- 
syrischen Texte vom Kiiltepe bei Kaisarije, Kon- 
stantinopel 1926, pp. 66 f.) a text clearly repre- 
sents the end of a letter the “first two pages”’ of 
which seem to be lost, this is likewise due to the 
circumstances of the clandestine excavations 
which led to the separation of tablets originally 
enclosed in one and the same case tablet. In fact, 
in the fourth part of his Cuneiform Texts from 
Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum, Sid- 
ney Smith published, in 1927, a letter (B.M. No. 
113573) which, in addition to the case tablet 
bearing the address, consisted of a main tablet 


inscribed on both surfaces and an “‘extra tablet” 
inscribed on only one side and containing the con- 
cluding lines of the text. Contrary to the impres- 
sion conveyed by the remarks of Stephens, who 
seems to have been unaware of these data, it is 
therefore not surprising that the collection pub- 
lished in the present volume includes five of those 
‘“‘extra tablets.” Stephens recognized them as 
such because, being inscribed on one side only, 
they had been placed upon the respective main 
tablets before the clay had dried—a procedure * 
which, of course, produced a negative impression 
of one surface of the main tablet upon the blank 


surface of the “extra tablet.”” His observation 
that the remains of the largest of those negative 
impressions (No. 42) coincide with lines 2-18 of a 
text in the Istanbul Museum (KTS 40) is impor- 
tant because, being better preserved, the nega- 
tive permits the restoration of a few more or less 
obliterated words of the original text. To all ap- 
pearances, he overlooked, however, that, on the 
basis of the first line of the negative, this main 
tablet and its extra tablet can now be determined 
as a letter of a certain [S]d-ba-z|i-a], and that this 
conclusion is confirmed by the contents of a letter 
of the same well-known merchant which was pub- 
lished by Smith, op. cit. m1, pl. 30. 

The aforementioned lists of proper names (pp. 
7 ff.) are skillfully arranged. Specialists will have 
no difficulty in correcting the antiquated render- 
ing by pdasisum of the ideogram for kumrum 
“‘priest,”’ the inexact transliteration of the per- 
sonal name Sd-li-a (the correct reading of which 
follows from No. 206 of Clay’s above-quoted vol- 
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ume) and similar inaccuracies. They also will 
easily be able to complete these lists by the inser- 
tion of important items such as the divine name 
Istar ka-ku-bu-um, the so far oldest occurrence of 
which distinguishes the text No. 55, the place 
name Ba-li-hi-im (genitive; see above), the gen- 
tilics Zi-lu-na-um (No. 193) and Tal-ha-di-e-im 
(gen.; No. 237) and others. As regards the de- 
scription of the texts (pp. 19 ff.), it may be help- 
ful to mention that Nos. 147 and 188 ought to 
have been classified as records of legal proceed- 
ings, and not as fragments of letters. Criticisms of 
this sort will not detract from the value of this 
publication, which will be favorably received by 
every Assyriologist and upon which Dr. Stephens 
is to be warmly congratulated. 
Hesrew Union 
CIncINNATI, OHIO 


Junius Lewy 


DELPHEs, by Pierre de la Coste-Messeliére. Puo- 
TOGRAPHIES DE Georges de Miré; AVANT-PROPOS 
DE Charles Picard. Pp. 335, pls. 248; figs. 44, 
plans 3 in text. Editions du Chéne, Paris, 1943. 
2100 frs. 

This de luxe edition of photographs of Delphi, 
with accompanying descriptive text and notes on 
the illustrations, appeared in time to serve as a 
fitting commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the opening of the large-scale excavations of 
that site by the French School at Athens. No other 
great classical site has previously been presented 
to the larger public in so magnificent a popular 
form, for this book is on a larger scale than the 
earlier publications by Hege and Rodenwaldt of 
Olympia and the Acropolis. The idea is excellent, 
for the use of large numbers of good photographs, 
with brief and authoritative descriptions, would 
seem to be one of the best methods of making 
known to the general public the results of long and 
painstaking excavations and researches in the re- 
mains of antiquity. It is unfortunate that in this 
case the wartime economy of occupied France has 
made the cost of the book so high as to limit con- 
siderably its distribution among those people for 
whom it was primarily intended. 

The book is divided into three sections, of which 
the middle one, consisting of the plates, is the 
most important. As an introduction to the series 
of plates there are some fifty pages of descriptive 
text, subdivided into five sections: The Origins, 
The Oracle, The Sanctuary, The History of 
Delphi and The Excavations. Thus in a short ac- 
count, written in an interesting and not overly 
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erudite style, the reader is acquainted with most 
of the major facts of interest concerning the an- 
cient sanctuary and the modern work in it. Not 
much is said of the period before the sixth century 
B.c., although in several places the author em- 
phasizes the dual character of the site as a sanctu- 
ary of both an early female Earth deity and a 
later male god. But it was with the period of 
colonization that Delphi became the great Pan- 
hellenic center and the sanctuary assumed its 
more monumental character, and it is the great 
monuments that interest the author primarily. 

Through the sixth, fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., in particular, the great city states of Greece 
competed with one another in the magnificence of 
their offerings in the sanctuary of Apollo, so that 
the art of each of the great centers of the Hellenic 
world was represented here by its choicest ex- 
amples. The wealth of the sitet that time can be 
gauged somewhat by the faint reflection pre- 
served to us in the present collection in the Delphi 
Museum. We are reminded that this collection in- 
cludes none of the famous pieces which Pausanias 
thought worthy of mention. Plunder, destruction 
and the ravages of time have removed all of them, 
yet the collection remains one of the richest 
treasures of Hellenic remains. 

Although French interest in the site began as 
early as 1860 and minor excavations were con- 
ducted here for several years, it was only with the 
moving of the village of Kastri from its site over 
the ancient sanctuary in 1892 that large-scale ex- 
cavations could begin. In ten years of intensive 
work that followed, the major part of the sanctu- 
ary was uncovered. Reconstruction of the monu- 
ments began in 1903, when the Treasury of the 
Athenians was re-erected. In the forty years since 
this period of intensive digging, the French have 
continued their investigations of the site and the 
publications of the results of their work. They also 
continued the reconstruction of monuments, 
erecting the Altar in 1920, three columns of the 
Tholos in 1938 and eight columns of the temple in 
1939-1941. As late as 1939 these small-scale ex- 
cavations yielded such important remains as the 
deposit of gold and ivory objects. The work in the 
temenos of Apollo and in that of Athena are now 
considered finished, but in the area between the 
two sanctuaries and in the region about there is 
still much to be done. 

The photographs for this volume were taken by 
Georges de Miré over a period of eight months. The 
re-arranging of the museum at the time afforded 


an excellent opportunity to get new and better 
views of most of the sculpture. The photographs 
are grouped so that each building and its sculp- 
tures are together and these groups are arranged 
first in the Sanctuary of Apollo and then in the 
Marmaria; within each temenos they are then ar- 
ranged in chronological order, so that in going 
through them the reader gets an historical, rather 
than a topographical view of the sanctuaries and 
this would seem the preferable method. 

Plates 1-11 are views of the town of Kastri and 
studies of its inhabitants; 12-23 are views of the 
landscape, particularly of the breath-taking pan- 
orama from Kastri down to the Gulf of Itea. Plates 
23-204 show the monuments of the Temenos of 
Apollo— No. 25 giving an exceptionally good view 
of the entire temenos: the series on Cleobis and 
Biton, Nos. 34-37, is good; Nos. 47-49 show the 
Naxian Sphinx and Nos. 55-59 the Caryatids of 
the Cnidian treasury. Plates 63-93 are all of the 
Siphnian treasury, showing in great detail the 
Caryatids, the friezes and the pedimental sculp- 
tures, in all an excellent series on that monument. 
The Treasury of the Athenians is shown in plates 
107-122 and its metopes take up plates 123-137. 
Nos. 140-149 are devoted to the sculptures of the 
archaic temple of Apollo. The group showing the 
Charioteer, nos. 151—161, is certainly the most ex- 
cellent of all and forms the high point in the vol- 
ume. Perhaps it is only by contrast with this group 
that the next group suffers, but the photographs of 
the Thyiades, nos. 165-171, do not seem up to the 
standard of the others. The Thessalian group is 
shown in plates 183-191. The short series on the 
Marmaria comprises plates 214-235, and finally 
plates 237-243 show the Gymnasium and 246- 
247 the Stadium. This new series of plates will be 
of great value to the archaeologist and art his- 
torian, as well as to the interested layman, for 
many of the photographs are superior to any 
which have been available heretofore. 

The third and last section of the book contains 
notes on the forty-four illustrations in the text and 
on the series of plates; it has as well three plans — 
one of the entire complex, one of the Sanctuary of 
Apollo (revised to 1943) and one of the Marmaria. 
The notes are very full and give a detailed expla- 
nation of the monuments illustrated, together with 
the generally accepted dates for them. 

In the face of such a wealth of excellent ma- 
terial one can hardly ask for more, but I feel that 
the book would have been even more valuable if 
the selection of illustrations had been slightly 
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different. For a book with so all-inclusive a title, 
there are some omissions; at the same time there 
is some needless repetition in the illustrations. 
The chief omission is in the field of the smaller ob- 
jects that were offered at the sanctuary and which 
afford a great wealth of interesting material 
which should have been represented much more 
fully in such a book. A few of them are shown in 
the illustrations in the text and are excellently 
presented; it would have been better to have 
eliminated those views of landscape, sculpture and 
architecture among the illustrations in the text 
which are largely repetitions of views in the plates 
and to have included more of the smaller objects. 
Many of them are worthy of a place in the plates 
as well, for without them the view of the ancient 
sanctuary is one-sided; it was a Panhellenic sanc- 
tuary in the widest sense. A few views of Delphi in 
its mountain setting might have replaced some of 
the numerous views of that setting taken from the 
site. Lastly, the “one-man-show” idea would 
have been abandoned to advantage if a few views 
of the Temple of Apollo with its columns re- 
erected had been included, for they give an en- 
tirely new and more interesting aspect to the 
temenos and such photographs were published by 
the French School in 1941. 

The idea of such a monumental popular presen- 
tation of famous sites of antiquity is excellent and, 
in this case the execution is of the highest quality. 
Such publications present the work of the archae- 
ologist to the general public in a most acceptable, 
informative and interesting form and it is to be 
hoped that similar works on other ancient sites 
will follow the brilliant example set by Delphes. 
Paris Sau S. WEINBERG 


Attic Rep-Figure Vase-Parntsers, by J. D. 
Beazley. Pp. xii + 1186. Oxford University 
Press. Oxford, 1942. 63 sh. $20, U. S. A. 

What a great boon, for seventeen years, was 
AV.! How small ARV. now makes it look! The 
least (though an important) enlargement is in 
scope — extended to take in b. f. vases by r. f. 
painters, r. f. vases of the early fourth century, 
plastic “‘head-vases”’ and the white lekythoi of 
all recognizable artists or groups: not to mention 
valuable new indices, of proveniences (which 
were not recorded in the Tiibingen edition), and 
of mythological subjects (this index is Jacobs- 
thal’s contribution). It is somewhat better measure 
of our new debt to Beazley to note that the Ox- 
ford revision of Attische Vasenmaler has over five 
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thousand more entries (bringing the total to 
nearly sixteen thousand), and distinguishes about 
two hundred and fifty more artists or groups (al- 
together, about four hundred). No wonder that 
the publishers ventured to print on their wrapper 
a surmise that in the new book “nearly all Attic 
red-figured vases are now assigned to their paint- 
ers.” I hope that American scholars, for whom 
there is some gleaning left to do, will not let this 
statement put them off the sport they may have 
in gratefully applying ARV. to supplementary 
attributions. But chiefly it is to be deprecated for 
the unwitting injustice it does to the reserve, as 
faith-inspiring as ever it was, of the author’s 
connoisseurship. This work, as the user will soon 
discover, is no pretentious escapade of unre- 
strained “‘what’s-whosing.’’ From the not incon- 
siderable number of vases published and familiar 
that he has not included, one may guess how 
ruthless Beazley has been to his own half-certain- 
ties. Then again, a good few of the entries are 
placings (in a relation to the work of a distinguish- 
able painter) rather than positive attributions. 
Some of Beazley’s most judicious work is of 
course in those very limboes, his “‘nears . . .” 
and “manners of .. .”” Here is discrimination 
not really less fine and just than that which he 
has exercised in the most striking of all his tri- 
umphs of confidently exact detection, the study 
(p. 581) of team-work and division of labor in the 
shop of the Penthesilea Painter. Curtosa veritas, 
strenuous and meticulous veracity, is the specific 
virtue of this book, in every part, and altogether. 
For it makes a whole; it is no mere directory, it is 
a laconic history—a history without dates, and 
all the honester for that lack (its department is 
one in which heroic veracity and chronological 
precision cannot yet quite go together). But the 
author has been at great pains to provide the 
proper aids to sharing his historical comprehen- 
sion; all discernible threads and cross-connections 
are indicated, and (much more valuable than a 
speculative table of dates would have been) a list 
of KaAoi is appended. Beyond estimation, the 
acumen (and punishing hard work) in the mere 
arranging: in general (so far as his method of sub- 
grouping by shapes permitted), Beazley has un- 
dertaken to make the order in each list of attribu- 
tions correspond to the development of the painter. 
Welcome, his extra provision for our curiosity about 
the original phase of red-figure: after the vases of 
the Andokides Painter, Psiax and the Goluchow 
Painter, a list of unattributable primitives. 
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The stupidest reception of this book, and 
surely the most disappointing to its author, 
would be to take it abjectly, for infallible. But no 
one who has made good use of the Tiibingen 
edition (that is to say, hardly anyone who has 
seriously studied Attic art) needs to be told that 
the right way of depending on Beazley is to make 
his discoveries one’s own. From even a giant’s 
ankles, there is not much to see, and less to say; 
but scholars of much less than Beazley’s stature, 
if they have the energy to climb to his shoulders, 
will doubtless find that the glorious view includes 
some addenda and even corrigenda. However that 
may turn out, there is little risk in remarking that 
no archaeological investigation ever yielded such 
a treasure of exploitable certainty as is laid up 
between the covers of ARV.: certainty, it is flat 
truism to say, that is mathematical; threads of 
identity, out of which the student of any develop- 
ment in the style of Attic red-figure, or in its sub- 
ject-matter, should be able to knot himself a clue 
of sure guidance. 

The admirable indexing of the old AV. made it 
a precious gazetteer for more purposes than the 
author can have contemplated. It told the mere 
tourist where (sometimes in the most unpromising 
wastes) he would find museums of classical an- 
tiquities: it revealed to the librarian and the 
“curator of photographs’ what they lacked. It 
was the vase-collector’s guide to the trade, and 
the trade’s guide to collectors. In such ways, the 
enlarged edition is of course of greatly increased 
value; for bibliography, it is immeasurably more 
useful: in ARV. is caught the great flood of 
publications that AV., as much as any cause, 
undammed. 

To the publishers of such a work, at such a 
time, a share of our gratitude and congratula- 
tions. To express it, a reviewer had best echo, 
without spoiling, words of the author, which 
thank the Delegates and Staff of the Oxford 
University Press “for undertaking the book, and 
producing it in spite of difficulties, patriai tempore 
iniquo.”’ I have no doubt that we shall some day 
thank them for a reissue possessed of the only 
virtues of the first edition which the second does 
not have, handiness and a table of contents. Two 
volumes would be better than one (save that one 
which, in a perfectly convenient world, would be 
printed on India paper, for the traveler). The 
excluded table of contents has taken its gentle, 
auspicious, revenge: there is no thirteenth chap- 
ter! What is to be done, and done now, to remedy 


a drawback inherited from AV., hardly felt there 
but here really troublesome, the inconvenience of 
the references to the Corpus Vasorum, now so 
much larger and more reference-worthy than it 
was in 1925? Beazley’s citations very often (in- 
deed generally) suppress the number of the 
fascicle: a practice that seems to take for granted 
either that we have superhuman faculties or that 
we have regrouped the plates of the CV A. Unless 
I am mistaken, the rule in American libraries is to 
leave the Corpus in its natural state, unreshuffled. 
One may be irked by the system of chequered 
arrangement that makes some fascicles of it seem 
like hands at cards, but there is (for us) no 
changing that now. Can we hope that Beazley will 
in his future writings change what is cryptic in his 
method of citing the CV A.? Proverbial in Amer- 
ica, this scholar’s consideration for his juniors: 
the present work, so punctilious in acknowledging 
their contributions, gives fine evidence of it. I am 
sure we have only to tell him that, for the ordi- 
nary user of the Corpus in this country, a refer- 
ence that omits fascicle number is, more often than 
not, simply blind. Meanwhile, some favor the 
least adequate review of ARV. can earn, if it 
supplies the baffled with a partial key (I dare not 
take space for a complete one). In referring from 
this book to red figured vases published in certain 
fascicles of the CVA. it will save time to have 
noted that: for the Louvre, in suit III I c¢, pls. 
1-10 are in France 1, 11-24 in Fr. 2, 25-32 in Fr. 
8, 33-55 in Fr. 9, 56-59 in Fr. 12; in III I d, pls. 
1-4 are in Fr. 2, 5-19 in Fr. 4, 20-29 in Fr. 5, 
30-35 in Fr. 8, 36-49 in Fr. 12, 50-55 in Fr. 14; 
in III I e, pls. 1-8 are in Fr. 8. For the British 
Museum, in IIT I ¢, pls. 1-25 are in Great Britain 
4, 26-45 in Gr. Br. 5, 46-82 in Gr. Br. 7, 83-105 
in Gr. Br. 8. For Oxford, pls. 51-67 of III I are in 
the second fascicle (Gr. Br. 9). For the Villa 
Giulia, in III I c, pls. 1-14 are in Italy 1, 15-39 in 
It. 2. For Rhodes, in III I ¢, pls. 1-4 are in It. 9, 
5-10 in It. 10. For Brussels, in III I ¢, pls. 1-9 are 
in Belgium 1, 10-20 in Belg. 2; in III Id, pls. 1-4 
are in Belg. 1, 5-11 in Belg. 2 (also III I e, pls. 
1-2). For Scheurleer vases: III I a-b—c, pls. 1-4 
are in Holland 1, III Ib—c, pls. 5-10 are in Hol. 2, 
IIT I d, pls. 1-2 are in Hol. 1, 3-4 in Hol. 2. In the 
Danish section (with continuous plate-numbering 
which disregards suits), fascicles 3 and 4 have 
Attic r. f.; fase. 4 begins with pl. 145. 

Some desultory notes. Perhaps the new edition’s 
most important departure from the old is in 
recognizing the Andokides Painter, pioneer of 
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r. f., as a worker in b. f. also (= the Lysippides 
Painter of Beazley’s Attic B.F.); his debt to 
Exekias is emphasized. After canonic works (in 
either or mixed technique), Beazley has listed in 
ARV. more than a score of pieces as a group in 
the manner, but not by the hand, of the Andokides 
Painter; two more, panathenaics in Nauplia and 
Boston, he has appended in the meantime (AJA. 
1943, 443), attributing them to the painter of 
Wiirzburg 267 (manner of A.P. no. 5). D. von 
Bothmer and I agree in adding to the group of the 
Andokides Painter the b.f. amphora (type A; 
foot alien?) which is no. 18 of the Bourguignon 
sale-catalogue (Vente Drouot 18-20 mars 1901, pl. 
1): A, Herakles in Amazonomachy, B, Dionysos, 
Hermes and silens: now at San Simeon in Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst’s collection. Thanks to 
an opportunity of studying its unpublished side, I 
have no doubt whatever that this is also a work of 
the painter of the Wiirzburg amphora 267. Its 
inclusion in the Andocidean group makes some 
difference, helping to show that no. 19 thereof, 
the Wiirzburg mastos 391, is less closely connected 
with that Wiirzburg amphora than the com- 
parison on p. 6 of ARV. suggests. Is not the mas- 
tos to be linked rather with the quasi-panathenaic 
London B 208 (manner of the Andokides Painter, 
no. 10) and the neck-amphora in Cambridge 48, 
(manner of A.P. no. 8), vases which are certainly 
by one hand, that (I conjecture) of another re- 
markable satellite, whose style is drier and crisper? 
Unless I blunder, a minor work of the painter of 
London B 208 is the jerky komos on a Cambridge 
kotyle (CV A. Gr. Br. 11, Ricketts and Shannon 
pl. 3, 3). However, one might put with (or not far 
from) the Wiirzburg and San Simeon amphoras 
the New York amphora 12.198.4 (ARV. p. 948 in 
Addenda) and the ex-Bateman amphora (manner 
of A.P. no. 4) which in ARV. (p. 948) is compared 
with it. Note that since ARV. was published 
Beazley has connected with the Nauplia ‘pana- 
thenaic (and thus with Wiirzburg 267) the New 
York hydria 14.105.10, manner of A.P. no. 17 
(AJA. 1948, loc. cit). 

Mrs. F, M. Hamaker has convinced me that 
an unpublished fragment of a b.f. amphora in 
Berkeley at the University of California (8/4181- 
a, departure of chariot) is certainly by the hand 
that painted the Louvre hydria F 295 (manner of 
Andokides Painter no. 12; cf. no. 1 of the same 
list). I wonder if a hydria in Compiégne, published 
perhaps better by Gerhard (AV. pl. 314) than in 
CV A., has not some right to a place in the group 
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of the Andokides Painter. Also a neck-amphora 
(MS 5467) in Philadelphia at the University of 
Pennsylvania (MJ. 8, pp. 146 f., figs. 52 f.)? If the 
hydria London B 302 is truly a work of the An- 
dokides Painter himself (p. 4, no. 26), should we 
not attribute to his hand the neck-amphora in 
Berlin which is relegated to the list of vases 
merely in his manner (p. 7, no. 9)? Or vice versa? 

An Andocidean vase, Wiirzburg 267 (p. 5, no. 
5), is as good an excuse as any for a grumble at an 
established convention with which (evidently) 
the author is not in love, but from which his book 
does not quite break away: that of dubbing the 
leading lady of Dionysiac scenes Ariadne, in- 
discriminately —without distinguishing between 
classical art, in which Ariadne has won her place 
as consort of Dionysos, and archaic, to which (in 
this connection) she is perhaps a stranger. In the 
present case what is the charioteer’s title to that 
name? Is it that the young (not merely stunted) 
satyrs taken for an outing on this vase guarantee 
the picture to be a family group (paterfamilias not 
the exhibitionist on the chariot pole, but the 
figure leading on foot, Dionysos)? Even the in- 
scribed Ariadne on the Polygnotan krater in 
Compiégne (ARV. p. 698, no. 52), a vase which 
perhaps does pose a problem in genetics, cannot 
induce me to impute that whimsy to our author, 
and I hardly think that he would really object to a 
preference for “nymph” or even (if the hint 
offered by an inscribed vase, Bull. Nap. n.s. 6, pl. 
13, should be taken) “Semele.” Altogether, there 
is something wrong with the jargon we are 
accustomed to use in interpreting Dionysiac 
scenes in Attic art. It has too little local color: 
apart from Ariadne’s eclipse of the more highly 
honored Semele, in our overdoing of “‘maenad”’ we 
advertise our indifference to the importance of 
Dionysiac nymphs in Attic legend and religion. 

P. 13. Oest. Mus. 234 (b.f.), not 319 (r.f.), was 
the vase which Miss Haspels connected with the 
Sappho Painter (ABL. 112). 

P. 159. To the group of the Goettingen Painter, 
D. A. Amyx is inclined to add a column krater 
(framed pictures) in the Art Museum of Portland, 
Oregon (26.305): A, woman with sacrificial bull; 
B (incomplete), athletes. 

P. 251, Brygos Painter no. 78; p. 538, Clinic 


5 


Painter nos. 7 and 8; p. 622, no. 6 in group of 


Painter of London 777. The notes of provenience 
(Orvieto) derive from mistakes in the inventory of 
the University of California, which led me astray 
in CVA. U.S.A., 5. As Mrs. Dohan afterwards 
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proved to me, these cups came from a Faliscan 
site (not more exactly known, probably Narce). 
By the evidence of an inscribed photograph (at 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania) 
they belonged to one tomb group, resulting, it 
would seem, from several burials; the Attic r.f. is 
miscellaneous (together with late archaic vases, 
others fully classical, including a two-decker 
stamnos which is in Berkeley, not yet published): 
two Falisecan dishes with ‘‘Meidian’’ heads are 
later than any of the Attic pieces. I now distrust 
the “Orvieto” 
Berkeley vases: ARV. p. 557, Sabouroff Painter 
no. 21; p. 606, Wedding Painter no. 8; p. 618, 
Painter of London E 777, no. 12. 

P. 339. To the frameless column-kraters of the 
Boreas Painter add 26.302 in the Art Museum of 
Portland, Oregon: A, satyr pursuing nymph; B, 


provenience recorded for other 


satyr dancing before nymph. 

P. 342. Painter 15 (“Roman 
market. A, youth and men and woman with ar- 
mor. B, youths and boy”). To that description 


Florence no. 


answers a column-krater in the collection of Mr. 
Victor Merlo of Hollywood, whose antiquities, 
when he kindly allowed me to study them, were 
lent to the Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art; the armor on it is a sheathed 
sword held in the woman’s left hand, and a shield 
(with dotted rim and device of a wolf’s head) in 
her right. The same piece? In any case, by the 
Florence Painter. 

P. 363, 21 bis for the Pan Painter. A com- 
panion for this nuptial lebes is a loutrophoros 
attributable with equal certainty to the Pan 
Painter, at Houston, Texas (Museum of Fine 
Arts, 37.10): bridal procession of women and two 
children; on the neck, women (one with loutro- 
phoros). This vase is one of three of its rare shape 
which were given by Miss Anetta Finnigan to the 
Houston Museum. The others are later; the style 
of the latest (37.12: bridegroom, bride and other 
figures; on the neck, women) reminds me of the 
Washing Painter’s. I owe my acquaintance with 
these Texan loutrophoroi to photographs kindly 
lent me by Mrs. Blegen. 

P. 424. Manner of the Niobid Painter, no. 1, a 
lost vase, known only from a detail of Copley’s 
portrait of Ralph Izard and his wife, in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. In the meantime, Copley’s 
impression of this piece has been reproduced on a 
conveniently large scale by Dinsmoor, Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, 87, 1943, 
fig. 4 facing p. 75. He quarrels gently with 


Beazley’s assumption that it belonged to Izard 
(p. 76; note 14). 

P, 428. Painter of Bologna 279, no. 1. In CVA. 
U.S.A., 10, p. 39, I have tried to defend Miss 
Guarducci’s different interpretation of one of the 
neck-pictures on this amazing vase, and have 
risked a new reading of the scene on B of the 
body. The received one (Argonauts), from which 
Beazley has not departed, seems to me not so 
much unenterprising as ill-founded; in a group of 
Argonauts at least two or three figures should be 
characterized and recognizable; but here what 
could seem Argonautic apart from Athena and the 
mere multitude of the figures? 

P. 444. Painter of the Yale Lekythos, no. 17, 
““Naples market (Canessa). Woman tying her 
girdle and woman with mirror.”’ Major George H. 
Goody independently attributed this piece to that 
painter (if it is identical, as I think it must be, 
with a lekythos which Mr. Victor Merlo lent to the 
Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and 
Art). 

Pp. 448 f. Dresden Painter. Another of his 
works is a Nolan amphora at Los Angeles (lent by 
Mr. Merlo): A, woman, holding mirror, standing 
by wool-basket; B, youth. 

P. 519. Mount Holyoke Group rather than 
**Holyoke Group.” There is quite a difference: all 
the difference between Oxford and Cowley. 

P. 574. Important news, of a long lived error’s 
death and burial. Beazley’s complete separation 
of the Pistoxenos from the Penthesilea Painter 
has now won Diepolder’s chivalrous assent. 

P. 692, Harvard 2266. Cf. D. A. Amyx’s inde- 
pendent placing, AJA. 1942, 576. 

P. 677. Beazley now distributes among no less 
than four hands the vases signed ‘ Polygnotos.”’ 
This makes it harder than ever to dissemble the 
suspicion that the signers had no right to the 
name, and were trading on the reputation of the 
great Thasian. Sinister, so far as the record goes, 
the proveniences: a cheat for export only? 

P. 693. Christie Painter. No. 17 is now in 
Detroit; independently it attributed by 
Amyx. 

P. 725. Eretria Painter. No. 6, white ground 
lekythos in Kansas City. My attribution of this 
vase, generously acknowledged, was independent, 
but (as I told the author in reporting it) someone, 
whose name seems not to have been recorded at 
the Museum, anticipated me. Does any colleague 
know to whom credit for first attribution should 
be given? 


Was 
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P. 798. Polion, no. 12. Independently attributed 
in AJA. 1940, 162. 

P. 846. Talos Painter, no. 3. This charming 
fragment now belongs to Dr. Paul Friedliinder, 
Los Angeles. 

H. R. W. 
UNIversITY OF CALIFORNIA 


KLEPSYDRA AND THE Pavep CourT OF THE 
Pytuion, by Arthur Wellesley Parsons. A Dis- 
sertation submitted to the Board of University 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University in con- 
formity with the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, 1942. Pp. 78, ills. 42. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

The dissertation of Arthur W. Parsons first ap- 
peared as an article in Hesperia XII, 1943. In 
this review, Parsons’ monograph is not consid- 
ered as a dissertation but as a “preliminary 
presentation of the results of an excavation.” In 
this respect, it is an excellent piece of work, and 
as neat a job of excavation as any done in the 
Agora. 

The Testimonia (pp. 264-267) show how little 
is known from literary sources concerning the 
Athenian spring called Empedo and later Klep- 
sydra. Our knowledge has been greatly enlarged 
by the excavations and investigations of Pittakis, 
Burnouf, Kavvadias, and Parsons. The earlier 
name, Empedo, means “‘firm set” and describes 
accurately the spring which is several meters deep 
and embedded in rock. Parsons rightly claims 
Empedo as the name of a nymph; he could have 
mentioned the occurrence of the names Empedia 
and Empedion in Attic prosopography. The later 
name, Klepsydra, means “secretly (or stealthily) 
flowing water” and is thus also very appropriate. 

The spring Empedo and later the well Klep- 
sydra served as a water supply for the people of 
Athens since prehistoric times. The main evidence 
of its use before the Persian Wars consists appar- 
ently of pottery found in pits which weré dug to 
tap the water of the spring. Students interested in 
this early period and in Athenian pottery will re- 
gret that Parsons was unable to publish the pot- 
tery found during the excavations. He also re- 
frained from publishing the inscription found on 
one of the blocks of the parapet (pp. 239-240), 
and his work will need a supplement also in this 
respect. 

Empedo was transformed into Klepsydra some- 
time after the Persian Wars, during the Kimonian 
period. This date is, in part, derived from the 
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fragments of pottery found behind the walls of the 
spring house. This pottery remains unpublished 
except for a small, in my opinion insignificant, 
sherd of late black-figured design. Sufficient evi- 
dence is provided, however, by the workmanship 
of the walls which are compared with those of the 
Tholos and of the Acropolis. Parsons, therefore, 
asserts ‘““we may well believe, I think, that 
Klepsydra and the Paved Court were, in their 
original form, the work of Kimon.” Statements of 
this kind have, of course, only a symbolic value. 

This may be the proper place to review the evi- 
dence concerning the Paved Court, the identifica- 
tion of which is one of the origina] contributions of 
Parsons’ monograph. Next to the well of Klep- 
sydra there is ‘‘a large paved court, open to the 
sky, constructed with great care, and dating in all 
probability from the time of Kimon.. . al- 
though Klepsydra and the Court share a common 
wall, and were part of a single building scheme, 
they were thought of as wholly separate in func- 
tion.” Parsons assumes that this paved court was 
“‘a kind of pompeion, where certain of the 
pythaistic gear might be kept, and where some 
parts of the procession [the Pythais] would have 


been prepared, while the larger units formed in 
the street outside.” A little later Parsons admits 
““we cannot point to.any direct correlation be- 
tween these facts [the history of the Pythais] and 
those of the history of the Paved Court; but there 
are no contradictions either.” No reviewer should 
go beyond this fair self criticism. Parsons, in his 
desire to supply some additional evidence for his 
identification, publishes a “‘boundary stone of the 
sacred road by which the Pythais proceeds to 
Delphi.” The only connection between this im- 
portant inscription and the Paved Court is pro- 
vided by the fact that the court opens towards 
the Panathenaic Street which presumably also 
served as the beginning of the sacred road to 
Delphi. I do not seriously question Parsons’ in- 
terpretation of the Paved Court, but readers 
should be cautioned that it is neither proved nor 
even supported by any undisputable evidence. ! 
Nothing is known of the history of Klepsydra 
during the four centuries after the construction of 
the spring house. If any architectural changes 
were made, they are at present not distinguish- 
able. Even the siege of Athens by Sulla brought no 
damage to the well. “Shortly afterwards, however, 
an accident occurred which permanently affected 
the spring house, and was a presage of worse to 
1 See Carl Roebuck, Cl. Phil. xl, 1945, pp. 52-53. 
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follow. This was the shifting of at least one of the 
huge masses of rock which formed the roof of the 
cave.” Subsequently, a thorough restoration was 
undertaken in the course of which three early 
bases were set up as a parapet or rather as a re- 
taining wall. One of these carries an archaic in- 
scription (which remains unpublished). There are 
some later inscriptions engraved on another block 
of the reconstruction; these inscriptions are not 
mentioned, although they might give a clue to the 
date of the restoration. This date is determined by 
Parsons from the contents of the fill behind the 
marble parapet. The contents of this fill are de- 
scribed as ‘‘markedly homogeneous, evidently 
deposited at one time,” and a few lines later it is 
said that this fill “‘can be nothing but the debris 
removed in a cleaning out of the drawbasin itself.” 
Of chronological importance are only seven coins 
(unpublished), fifty-three stamped handles (un- 
published), and three small fragments of a large 
Megarian bow! (illustrated). It is to be regretted 
that here again the evidence had to remain un- 
published, and the reader has to trust the judg- 
ment of the author or of his informant. Yet the 
occurrence in the fill of sling bullets and arrow- 
heads will persuade even the overcautious that 
the date suggested by Parsons (shortly after 
Sulla’s siege) is well founded. 

About a hundred years later, in the time of 
Claudius, “both the spring house and the Court 
suffered damage which permanently changed their 
aspect. . . 
away from the roof and blocked the whole of the 
west side of the spring house.” In order to make 
the well accessible, part of the Court had to be 
turned over to the public. The privacy of the re- 
maining eastern half of the Court was assured by 
the construction of a cross wall of which there is 
little preserved. The date of this second restora- 
tion is given by some pottery (two good samples 
are illustrated in figure 27). On the basis of this 
evidence (supported by fragments of terracotta 
lamps of known type), the repair should be dated 
“not much later than the middle of that [the first] 
century.” To the same period belongs an exten- 
sive repair of the Panathenaic Road (on which 
Klepsydra lies), which is recorded in an inscrip- 
tion and on coins, and which has been traced by 
the excavators. The broad marble stairway which 
led up to the Propylaia must therefore be earlier; 
Parsons does not say this but he implies this de- 
duction. Finally, the earliest of the votive plaques 
dedicated by the Attic magistrates to Apollo 


. Large masses of limestone broke 


Pythios (called in the inscriptions tt’ *Axpais, 
“Ytraxpaios, Maxpais) belong to the years 
40/1-53/4, thus to the reign of Claudius. If the 
Paved Court was really part of the Pythion, this 
date may be not accidental, but connected with 
certain changes in the sanctuary. 

At the end of the second century after Christ, 
after Pausanias had visited Athens, another re- 
building of the well took place, and the water was 
made “directly accessible to the garrison of the 
Acropolis by incorporating it [Klepsydra], within 
the fortifications of the citadel. . . . / A vaulted 
well house was made. . 
. . . Acircular shaft was driven through the floor 


. high above the basin. 


of the well house so that buckets could be lowered 
to the water, about five meters below.”’ The spring 
was made totally inaccessible from the outside by 
closing all openings with debris and cement. As 
always, this fill of debris provides the date of the 
structure. A single preserved jar (illustrated) can be 
dated, and it in turn dates the construction of the 
well hcuse into the late second century after 
Christ. At this time the Paved Court “appears to 
have been abandoned, for debris began to ac- 
cumulate over the floor.” 

“From now on, the spring was accessible from 
the Acropolis, and only from the Acropolis. . . . 
Early in the sixth century after Christ, a huge 
cistern was constructed not far below the spring” 
in order to receive the overflow and make the 
water available to the inhabitants of the city on 
the north slope of the Acropolis. Parsons com- 
pares this cistern with two other similar structures 
on the Acropolis and in the sanctuary of As- 
klepios. All three reservoirs have to be dated ca. 
500 a.p., and Parsons could (and should) have 
added another water construction of this period: 
the Roman Water Mill which he himself published 
several years ago. We have, incidentally, a tomb- 
stone of this period, recording the death of 
Andreas who was WSpaywyds and 
Parsons suggests that the cisterns 
be dated in the time of Justinian, but this again 
is only a symbolic attribution. 

Finally, in the tenth or in the eleventh century, 
the well house was converted into a chapel of the 
Holy Apostles. Remains of the frescoes were still 
visible in 1874 but have since disappeared. For the 
Frankish and Turkish periods, and for the time of 
the Greek Revolution, the literary evidence be- 
comes more plentiful and is skilfully used by Par- 
sons to describe the history of Klepsydra. 

A review of this monograph would be incom- 
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plete without the mention of the excellent draw- 
ings which accompany it. The originals of these 
drawings were made by John Travlos. 

IystTITUTE FOR A. E. RavuBITscHEK 
ADVANCED STUDY 


Papyri FROM TrEstunis, Part II, edited by E. M. 
Husselman, A. E. R. Boak, and W. F.. Edgerton, 
Michigan Papyri, vol. V. Pp. xx + 446, pls. 
VI. The University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, London. $5.00. 

The papyri published in this volume belong to 
the same lots as those of Michigan Papyri II, 
Papyri from Tebtunis, Part 1, which are described 
in the Introduction to Part I. They include most 
of the papyri from the grapheion of Tebtunis in 
the University of Michigan. The task of editing 
the texts was divided as follows: Dr. Husselman 
has edited the Greek contracts of sale and other 
documents involving titles to real estate as well as 
the numerous Greek subscriptions to contracts; 
Professor Boak has edited the other Greek texts; 
Professor Edgerton the demotic texts. In addition, 
Professor Youtie gave much assistance in reading 
many of the more difficult passages in the texts. 

After an introduction containing valuable re- 
marks on the grapheion at Tebtunis, on the sub- 
scriptions and the demotic texts, on grammar, on 
orthography and on prosopography, the editors 
proceed to the texts. Nos. 226-232 contain peti- 
tions. The first text, no. 226, a petition to a 
strategos, is remarkable. The petition illustrates 
the way in which the priesthood managed some of 
the temple properties—in this case, a granary — 
by leasing them to private persons who undertook 
their management (cf. my article, Lat. Zen. Li, 
pp. 243 ff.). It shows further that the lease expires 
with the death of one of the lessees. Accordingly, 
the lessors repossess themselves of the granary 
and, finding out that the surviving lessees had car- 
ried off the doors and had not kept the plaster in 
repair, request the strategos to order the epistates 
to inspect the premises and to send the accused to 
him for trial at the coming assizes. It may be 
mentioned that inspection as a means of proof 
occurs also in Ent. 65 (ef. my book, The Law of 
Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri, 
p. 396) and the request éxtrépwou étri ot tovs 
évKaAouptvous pds étré€oSov is 
very frequent in the papyri of the first and even 
at the beginning of the second century a.p. (ibid. 
p. 37467). No. 228 is a petition for OBpis, per- 
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petrated on the petitioner and his wife, as whose 
statutory representative he is acting (idem. p. 
386,). The first four lines of the text are a brief 
summary of certain significant items concerning 
the petition made by a clerk at the grapheion and 
reminds one of similar summaries in the Magdola 
papyri of the Ptolemaic epoch. The petitioner 
points out that in consequence of blows, his wife, 
who was pregnant, gave birth to a dead child and 
was confined to bed and in danger of her life (ibid. 
pp. 333, 335; and Mich. VI, nos. 423-424). The 
petition asks, like no. 226, that the elders (cf. on 
147) send the 
accused persons for toopévn éré§obos. In no. 229, 


Vertel, Liturgis, p. 


a petition to a strategos for assault and damage, 
the term étr’atvtopwpwi occurs (cf. Taubenschlag, 
op. cit. p. 34716, and Westermann, Keys and 
Liebesny, Zenon Papyri ii, No. 749;). The peti- 
tion is a Sikn BA&Bns (cf. Taubenschlag, op. cit. 
pp. 349105, 350135). It is noteworthy that the 
lessee and not the lessor sues in this case. In no. 
230, a petition for theft, the terms AnotpiKd 
tpdétre (ibid. p. 347) and the means of proof by 
antnois (ibid. p. 419) are found. It is remarkable, 
too, that the petitioner sues also for GBpis be- 
cause the defendant caused a child whom the 
plaintiff was carrying on his shoulder to fall to the 
ground and receive grave injuries. No. 231 men- 
tions ye1lpoypagia, a “record drawn up by offi- 
cials or by notaries at the request of the interested 
party” (ef. ibid. p. 394) and the 
with the interesting additional clause, 
Tis ékeivou Sikailo] Swoias tuyxeiv Tis 
&ppozovons Tipwpias.”’ No. 232 is of exceptional 
interest. The text was published by Boak (JEA. 
xix, 1933, pp. 188-142), with a commentary done 
in his usual brilliant manner. From the legal point 
of view the papyrus offers the first example of an 
execution of peorteia (cf. Mitteis, Grundziige, p. 
131) on eatoecic land. In case neither the principal 
of the mortgage nor the interest had been paid, the 
creditor laid claim to the mortgaged property by 
virtue of a transfer of title executed through 
the bureau of registration (yetet1ypag). The 
weTeTTIypagn, however, was not completely valid 
until the debtor had made an 6poAoyia tkoTacews. 
This corresponds to the executional proceedings 
on hypotheses. The creditor, if unpaid on the date 
due, could claim the thing as forfeit (étmixata- 
BoA). It seems, however, that in this case also 
the acquisition of foreclosed property required a 
respective statement of the debtor: an éyoAoyia 
éxota&oews (cf. ibid. p. 21450). In addition, the 
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papyrus brings valuable information on the ac- 
tivities of the exegetes in the field of guardianship 
(tbid. p. 122) and on his right to authorize the 
clerk of the grapheion to prepare certain docu- 
ments affecting the transfer of catoecic land and 
issuing an order to this effect. The regular au- 
thorities to whom petitions of this sort were ad- 
dressed were the BiBAiogUAaxes. The explanation 
may lie in the early date of the papyrus. So far 
as we are aware, the earliest reference to the ac- 
tivity of the BiPAiopvAakes in authorizing the 
action of the grapheion is found in BGU 112 of 
63 a.p. Finally, the papyrus mentions the ap- 
pointment of a mother as étritpotros by the offi- 
cials (ef. abid. p. 116). 

No. 233 (SB 111, 7174) is an oath of the sluice 
guards; nos. 234-236 are receipts for Fasces; nos. 
237-238 are grapheion registers. In no. 238 (v. 
182. cf. nos. 340, 20-26; 341, 2-4; also Mich. I, 
123 Recto II, 18 and VII, 31) the cuyypagh 
Ttpogitis is recorded with the dowry, but the alli- 
mentary sum is omitted. This means that, under 
the influence of Greek law, Egyptian maintenance 
contracts absorbed the Greek gepvh, a character- 
istic of Greek matrimonial contracts. In no. 240 
(a grapheion register), col. IT, 64, the dpoAo0yia 
—Tpogipou Kai BSaveiou deserves attention. 
It evidently refers to a contract with a nurse to 
whom payment in advance in the form of a ficti- 
tious loah (cf. Taubenschlag, op. cit. p. 298) was 
made. No. 241 (abstracts of contracts), lines 25 
28, refers not to a loan but to a contract of services 
(locatio conductio operarum) where partial advance 
payment was made (ibid. p. 282). The papyrus 
confirms Westermann’s view (cf. Westermann, 
op. cit. pp. 218, 977) that this kind of contract 
tends to stress not so much the services to be done 
as the restrictions upon the right of movement 
which the contractors lose at least temporarily. 

Nos. 243-48 relate to gild ordinances. In an ex- 
cellent article entitled “The Organization of Gilds 
in Greco-Roman Egypt” (TAP A. Ixviii, 1937, pp. 
212-220), Professor Boak has analyzed nos. 243, 
244, 245 and has made a comparison between 
them and the other gild ordinances, Greek and 
demotic. No. 246 refers to contributions to a gild 
of Harpocrates; nos. 247-248 contain a list of 
members of a gild. In no. 244, lines 3, 6 (cf. 311, 
lines 29, 42) an association of &troAvoipo1 Tis 
ovcias is mentioned. This may be a privileged 
group of yewpyoi tijs ovcias exempt from some 
taxes (e.g., from the BaAaveutixdv téAcoua, cf. 
no. 312, lines 29, 42), or personal services. Such a 


yewpyds is called (F. G. Kenyon and H. I. Bell, 
Greek Papyri in the British Museum ii, p. 147, no. 
445, lines 1-6; cf. also Ross, Georg. ii, 1212, 15; 
ili, 3-6, 8, 15, 21), yewpyds TIVSv ES aqoov lovAias 
ZeBaotis Kai Kaioapos 
Kai &troAvocipou avtis ovaias. This corre- 
sponds to the fact that in every temple a certain 
number of iepeis were also granted some privi- 
leges such as exemption from Aaoypagia and 
such iepeis were also called d&tmroAvoipo: (s.c. 
Aaoypagias). Cf. W. Otto, Priester u. Tempel ii, 
p. 247. 

Nos. 249-309 are Greek and demotic sales. In 
no. 254, a sale of sacred land, the provision is 
made that the existing lease remain in force in the 
year in which the sale is made. This provision 
proves that the principle “Kauf bricht Miete” 
prevailed in Egypt. No. 262 is an execution of a 
sale on credit. The seller has drawn up the con- 
tract for the transfer and cession of the property 
to the buyer through the catoecie record office 
three vears earlier and at that time he received a 
partial payment in cash. Now, after three years, 
he receives the rest of the price and acknowledges 
the cession. Evidently the former documents con- 
tained a provision to this effect. It is noteworthy 
that the rest of the price is procured by the con- 
veyance of a part of the dowry, recorded in a 
ovyypagt cuvoikeciou. Originally all financial 
questions were settled by a special deed, the s.c. 
while the s.c. cuyypagn 
cuvoikeciou dealt with questions of personal 
nature (cf. Taubenschlag, op. cit. p. 85). The 
papyrus shows that in the course of time the 
cuyypagt) cuvoixeciou took over also financial 
questions in the same way as the ocuvyypaoh 
took over questions of a personal 
nature (cf. ibid. p. 86). Nos. 264-265 are sales of 
slaves (or divisio parentis inter liberos in the form 
of a sale? ef. ibid. p. 155) with the common clause 
guaranteeing against Kai étrapt, while 
in nos. 278-279 epilepsy as well as flight are ex- 
cepted from the guarantee (ef. ibid. p. 251). No. 
266 (38 a.p.) sets forth the obligation of the 
the 
(kat&ypageiv; cf. tbid. pp. 243 ff.) to the buyer 
whenever he may demand such a conveyance to 


declarant to convey property formally 


be made. This conveyance is to be executed 
through the grapheion of Tebtunis. In the sub- 
scription, the father-in-law of the seller agrees to 
see to it that his daughter and the wife of the 
seller will approve the conveyance whenever it is 
executed. Very similar is BGU 50 (M. Chr. 205: 
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114/15 a.p.) in which the seller of a plot of land, 
executed by the means of a yeipdypagov, declares 
also that he will convey the same plot: xat& 
Snuocious xpnuatiouds. Note that in no. 266 
(line 25) kataypagp? is equivalent to a tp&o1s, as 
was the case in Dura as late as the second century 
A.D. (ef. Taubenschlag, op. cit. p. 248). It may be 
noted that the buyer is dealing with a relative as 
the woman’s guardian, although her husband is 
still alive (line 14, évtos cou av&pds); evi- 
dently because he is absent or otherwise pre- 
vented from so acting (ef. ibid. p. 131). The ne- 
cessity for the daughter’s approva: lay in her 
KaTox1 on the parent’s property which had been 
conveyed to her husband (ef. ibid. p. 158; see also, 
nos. 269-271). Of particular interest is no. 276, 
a sale of part of a house by a chirograph. Here 
the Trapegoucba 
&vapepovtas (o)o1 Ti Taydapwvi tot 


sellers agree ét1 ExuToUs 
TpoKeipévou pEpous—Sia Tov év Ti 
ouvtdoon. The Mvnuoveiov is, in 
the first century, an office, separated from the 
the 
éEauaptupoi-documents. The sellers promise to 


&yopavoueiov, dealing with recording of 
present themselves at any time to record for the 
buyer an €aya&ptupos document, evidently con- 
sidered more valuable than a yeipdéypagov. The 
provisions recall those of BGU 260 (M. Chr. 137; 
cf. Wilken, Archiv. v, 20617, where the drawer of 
a xeipoypagov also states (line 6): tav 
EEaudptupov atrloly jv. In no. 
276 (line 24; cf. also line 30) the co-sellers agree: 
ol, &vapepovTa ovv 
toutou G[i]’ dv é[a]v BovAn 
Tis UNTpOTFOAEwS. Since there existed in the met- 
ropolis, at this time, an &yopavoueiov separate 
from the pvnyoveiov (cf. RE. xv, 2 p. 2264), the 
provision means that the co-seller will present 
himself for recording the sale either before the 
é&yopavoueiov or the pvnuoveiov whenéver the 
buyer orders him. No. 303 is a subscription to a 
contract concerning cession of a catoecic allot- 
ment without évaypagr. As the subscription with- 
out &vaypagnh was not valid (cf. Boak, loc. cit. p. 
10), the parties undertake “‘to draw up the cus- 
tomary contracts for the transfer and cession” 
through the catoecic office. 

Nos. 310-316 are leases. In no. 312 the bailiff of 
an estate owned jointly by two Romans takes a 
lease on a private bath (cf. Taubenschlag, op. cit. 
p. 275) in his own name. It is the first case of in 
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representation among the Romans (ef. 
ibid. p. 235). 

Nos. 317-327 is a hybrid divisio parentis inter 
liberos. Although the division is to be made pet& 
tiv TeAeuTty, actually it is of immediate effect 
and transfers ownership. As in divisio parentis 
inter liberos, irrevocability is stressed and the 


direct 


parents reserve lifelong use for themselves (cf. 
ibid. p. 156). In other words, although the act is 
called a division pet& tiv TeAcuTTHY, it is actually a 
divisio inter vivos. No. 222 is of the same type as 
321, but the phrase tiv TeAcuTHV is omitted. 
The contract confirms the dowry given the two 
daughters in previous alimentary contracts and, 
since the dowry has been paid in full, the daugh- 
ters have no share in any property left by their 
parents on their death (ef. ibid. p. 140; see also 
nos. 341, 350). The other children and a grandson 
take immediate possession of the property, and 
are to be held responsible for any debts the par- 
ents have incurred and must provide them with a 
suitable funeral when they die (cf. lid. p. 144). 
They are also charged with the support of their 
parents. Significant is the disposition by virtue of 
which a guardian has been appointed for the wife 
who lives in an &ypagos yauos with her husband. 
The provision originates in the fact that in such a 
marriage the husband does not become his wife’s 
Kuptos (cf. ibid. p. 87). The guardian is already 
acting in this agreement. Nos. 323-325 is a con- 
tract for the division among four brothers of four 
slaves inherited from their father. The services of 
two of the slaves have been reserved, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the father’s will, for their 
mother during her life time (ef. ibid. p. 198). No. 
326 is a divisio hereditatis among five brothers of 
property inherited from their parents. The eldest 
brother, by virtue of his seniority, received an 
extra allotment (cf. Kreller, Erbrechtliche Unter- 
suchungen, p. 150; Taubenschlag, op. cit. p. 139). 
As was usual in divisions of property, servitutes 
viae and aquae were established (cf. Taubenschlag, 
op. cit. p. 194). 

Nos. 328-335 are loans with or without credit. 
No. 328 is the typical form of Egyptian loan con- 
ceived as a conditioned sale (cf. ibid. p. 205), 
where the contract of loan and the contract of sale 
are separated and form two acts. It is significant 
that the dockets on the verso of 332 and 335 (PSI 
911) call this act in Greek Utro@7jKa1 (cf. Kenyon 
and Bell, op. cit. ii, p. 172, no. 358 (150 a.p.) 
ypéupata trpdoews [kai 
Kai S[avlefou (cf. Taubenschlag, op. cit. p. 205), 
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since an adequate term in Greek is lacking. 
The term Utro®@xn is right in so far as the 
hypotheke also creates a conditioned sale (ef. 
Mitteis, op. cit. p. 146), as does the Egyptian lien. 
On the verso of 328 is an annotation which prob- 
ably means that the oixovopia of the lender has 
to be held until he receives something tap& tot 
The term katayeypaupévos 
refers to the buyer who held’the contract of con- 
ditioned sale of the property (cf. Taubenschlag, 
op. cit. p. 244). The contract in nos. 333-334 has 
the provision that this loan is not to prejudice the 
claims of the borrower against the same parties, 
arising from a mortgage which he holds on some 
property of theirs and they are not to redeem this 
mortgage (6poAoyia peoiteias) before they have 
repaid the loan. 

Nos. 337-339 are receipts. No. 338 is unique, an 
acknowledgment by Ptolemios that he had re- 
ceived from the monographos of Tebtunis a deed 
of cession prepared through his agency for some 
other persons. The latter have conveyed some 
property to Ptolemaios whose name has been en- 
tered as that of the new owner in the land regis- 
try office and who, accordingly, is entitled to 
receive the deed from the vendors. No. 339 is a re- 
ceipt for a part of a dowry. The husband ac- 
knowledges the receipt of an additional gift from 
his wife beyond the dowry and the parapherna 
(personal belongings) received previously when 
the alimentary contract was drawn up. The wife 
acts with a tutor ad actum because the ordinary 
tutor, her husband, is unable to act because of 
conflict of interests (cf. ibid. p. 131). 

No. 340 is a property settlement after marriage 
in several contracts. The first contract is an 
tpoopopés, or, perhaps, more fully an 
dporoyia rpocSdcews Kai tpoopopas, that is, a 
settlement of property made under the titles of 
and by the parent or parents 
of a wife to the husband (or to herself) in addition 
to the customary dowry (gepv7) and the bride’s 
personal belongings (trapd&gepva). The editors de- 
fine it as a donatio propter nuptias. Usually, how- 
ever, this term defines a gift from the husband to 
his wife and not conversely (cf. ibid. p. 96). No. 
340, Col. III is a transactio (see also no. 345; cf. 
Taubenschlag, op. cit. p. 305) No. 343 is a matri- 
monial contract with hereditary provisions (cf. 
thd. pp. 156 ff.) 

No. 346, a locatio conductio operis with a weaver 
who undertakes to teach a slave girl the art of 
weaving during an apprenticeship of two and one- 


half years, contains the following provision (line 
9): taxv ph Kpivntar ph 
elSvia, étravavKov Ttois 
pou &vnAwmpaoiv The provision 
recalls that of Fuad 37 (48 a.p.), a contract of 
the same kind, where we read: toUtou 5 TAnpw- 
Bévtos coi avtov étri Spotéxvaov 
Tpi®v ov KTA. and as the editor re- 
“habileté technique de 
prouvée dans une sorte de ‘demonstration’ qui 
devant trois 
Pompeius et Ménodoros auront ensemble agrées.”’ 
(cf. Taubenschlag, op. cit. p. 304). No. 348 is a 
contract of partnership; nos. 349 and 355 are 


marks, Fuxcus sera 


aura tien confréres que Lucius 


loc. cond. operarum (cf. ibid. pp. 281 ff). In the 
former papyrus a slave is mentioned as a payer 
(ef. ibid. p. 67); in the latter a partial payment in 
advance is made. No. 351 is a contract by which 
an heir transfers the hereditas to another person 
(ef. cbid. pp. 162-63). In no. 352 two sisters, in re- 
turn for a money consideration, relinquish their 
claims to certain property (katoyn? ef. ibid. p. 
158), given as a marriage portion to a third sister 
by their mother; nos. 353 and 354 are guarantees 
of immunity of a kind not encountered previously 
(ef. ibid. p. 312). In the former, a person agrees to 
protect the nomographos of Tebtunis against any 
penalties he may incur for having issued to him 
without the proper warrant of contract of cession 
prepared for his father; in the latter, immunity is 
guaranteed to the nomographos probably for hav- 
ing prepared and registered a contract of sale with- 
out having the customary authorization (étriota- 
Aue), usually procured from the bureau of regis- 
tration on the initiative of the property owners. 
This short review gives only a poor idea of the 
rich contents of this volume of Michigan Papyri. 
The publication is accomplished with the same 
skill, knowledge, and mastery which characterizes 
all editions of Boak and his collaborators and is 
beyond any doubt one of the most important and 
most valuable, if not the most important and 
valuable, of the last decennium. 
University TAUBENSCHLAG 


Romano CaMPANIAN LANDSCAPE 
Parntinc, by C. M. Dawson, Yale Classical 
Studies, Volume 9. Pp. xvi + 233, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
$3.00. 


pls. 25. 


1944. 


It is a pleasure to welcome another champion 
of the independence of Roman art, and to find 
such well documented evidence for conclusions 
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some of which one had already reached oneself. 
It is indeed no longer possible to dismiss Roman 
achievement in the field as childish, as Perey 
Gardner did in attempting to refute Wickhoff. 
Pompeian painting is a Roman, or at least an 
Italian achievement, and while inheriting its 
techniques from the Greeks, adapted them in 
such a way as to establish a new art —the decora- 
tion of the Roman house. 

Professor Dawson advances the thesis that the 


Romans, whose painting was “characterized by 
an unprecedented interest in problems of spatial 
extension, found it not unnatural to extend this 
interest to the representation of landscape and to 
seek to render more real that which had remained 
largely symbolic in Greek and Hellenistic art.” 
The same interest in the natural world appears in 
Ovid’s myths. At the same time a developed 
pantomime and ballet favored elaborate landscape 
setting. This scenery and the legends popular with 
Ovid and the drama are “just those elements 
chosen for representation in the mythological 
landscape paintings.” 

Beginning with a review of landscape and space 
in Greek and Hellenistic art, including relief 
sculpture, the author comes to the conclusion that 
landscape for its own sake is not to be found be- 
fore the first century B.c. When he examines the 
scanty records of Roman art and the actual re- 
mains, he finds a different story. Out of the Italian 
version of the Hellenistic “‘masonry style,”’ an 
architectural style was created which laid em- 
phasis on spatial recession, an idea alien to Greece. 
With this decoration appeared a strong interest in 
landscape with or without staffage figures. There 
seventy-six Romano- 
paintings 
from the third and fourth styles, which are 


follows a catalogue of 


Campanian mythological landscape 
analyzed by subject and by composition. In some 
cases the artist used groups from traditional com- 
positions dating back even to the seventh century. 
But “‘in all cases, whatever the origin of the com- 
ponent parts, the figure groups have been placed 
in landscapes which are without parallel till they 
appear in the Romano Campanian art” of the 
first century B.c. After examining the relationship 
of the mythological landscapes to the theatrical 
performances of the early Empire, the author 
takes up the problems of perspective, staffage 
figures, and continuous narrative in the land- 
scapes. He remarks, in commenting on the extraor- 
dinary command of perspective, upon the diver- 
gence of the horizon level in the paintings which 
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show both a high horizon and also a form of bird’s 
eye perspective. The author attributes, as did 
Rodenwaldt, the lively staffage figures to Italian 
influence, and concludes with an examination of 
the continuous narrative method, which he claims 
is Roman and was transmitted to the mediaeval 
Italians. 

With much in these conclusions one can thor- 
oughly agree. It is perfectly true that the Romans 
both in architecture and painting were original 
in exploiting the suggestion of space in a way that 
the Greeks never achieved, it is true also that the 
Romans succeeded in attaining a sense of spatial 
unity within the picture. I am ready also to con- 
cede to the Romans their own form of continuous 
narrative. Where I would part company with 
Dawson is in the sharpness with which he denies 
to the Greeks any share in the matter of landscape, 
for the Romans, in fact, could not have achieved 
this development of their art, had not the work 
of the pioneer mapmakers like Demetrios and of 
the scene painters in particular been-there to guide 
them. It is more than doubtful, for example, 
whether without this work the Romans could 
have had at their disposal in the first century such 
landscape pieces as the Odyssey ones in the 
Vatican. On these landscapes, theatrical in origin, 
the names of the characters as well as at least one 
indication of locality are written not in Latin, but 
in Greek. The reason for this is clear, as I have 
shown elsewhere. Just as landscape is already 
present in sculpture in the Telephus frieze, is pres- 
ent in the Nile scenes of the Palestrina mosaic 
dating from the time of Sulla, so during the 
Hellenistic period spatial indication in painting 
did occupy the Greeks, particularly in the satyric 
type of scene painting. Even in the field of house 
decoration it had just begun timidly to invade the 
Delian walls. It took the Romans, however, to in- 
corporate boldly the suggestion of space in the 
domestic decorative scheme and in the composi- 
tion of the individual wall painting. While Daw- 
son rightly refers to the close parallel between the 
mythological landscapes and the theatrical per- 
formances of imperial times, he does Jess than 
justice to the theatrical influences which stemmed 
from the Hellenistic world and set the pattern 
which the Romans developed. He underestimates 
the achievement of the Hellenistic scene painters 
to whom Vitruvius acknowledges a debt which has 
been substantiated since by the work of Bieber, 
Bulle, Fiechter, Beyen and myself. He thus misses 
the true explanation of why landscape was only 
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gradually developed in Roman hands. It had to 
emancipate itself from stage scenery. It had to 
fuse the varying perspectives of scene painter and 
mapmaker, a process reflected in the range of 
perspective to which Dawson refers. He need not 
be afraid that in conceding to the Hellenistic 
artists their due he will weaken his case for the 
originality of Roman art. Such a concession serves 
to fill in the lacunae of his own account. Some of 
the evidence of this process he will find in an arti- 
cle in this issue of the JouRNAL. I would refer him 
also to my earlier articles, which he does not seem 
to have encountered in his reading. 

WasuinerTon, D. C. M. G. LittLe 


GREEK PartntTING; THE DEVELOPMENT oF Pic- 
TORIAL REPRESENTATION FROM ARCHAIC TO 
Grarco-Roman Times, by (Gisela M. A. 
Richter. Pp. 24, pls. 20 and frontispiece. New 
York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1944. 
Miss Richter’s brochure on Greek painting 

serves admirably well the double purpose for 

which it is intended. In format delightful for the 
eyes to behold and the hand to turn, it is both an 
introduction for those who seek to be initiated 
into the mysteries of an art still wonderfully fresh 
and at the same time focuses attention upon one 
of the chief problems of that art, a problem which 


the Greeks never mastered. One can imagine that 


many visitors to the Metropolitan, both young 
and old, will keep this little book by them to whet 
their interest and move them to further study. It 
does both. 

The problem around which this review of the 
development of Greek painting is built is that of 
the “birth and growth of three-dimensional rep- 
resentation before the Graeco-Roman period.” 
Illustrated step by step by examples from Greek 
vases and murals in the Museum, the story begins 
with the two dimensional compositions of Egyp- 
tian and Minoan art. In the painted relief from 
Kaw el Kebir of the Eighteenth dynasty and in 
the boar hunt from Mycenae the artist presents a 
flat design without any feeling of depth. In the 
Greek geometric and archaic periods the same idea 
persists. The figures are pieced together from full 
front or profile parts. But in the sixth century 
experiment with depth begins. In the Panathenaic 
amphora (acc. no. 14. 130. 12), the curving sur- 
face emphasizes the movement of the runners; the 
rear figures show the alignment in depth. The fig- 
ure of the wounded Amazon by the Berlin Painter 
(about 500 B.c.), (ace. no. 10. 210. 19), shows well 


the difficulties of the painter of the time in de- 
picting a crumpling body. After the human body 
came attempts at landscape. Spatial depth was 
now indicated by drawing figures which were 
further away on a higher level. By about 460 
B.c. foreshortening had become general, though as 
in the battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs (acc. 
no. 07. 286. 86) not always successful. An inter- 
esting experiment is seen in the red-figured oino- 
choe of about 425 B.c. (ace. no. 37. 11. 19), where 
the doorway and tiled roof of the background are 
shown receding, though the convergence of paral- 
lel lines is not understood. The same failure per- 
sists in the interior scenes illustrated from a big 
South Italian water jar of the fourth century (ace. 
no. 06. 1021. 227). While in the Hellenistic period 
appreciation is shown in rendering the volume of 
figures, and modeling is conveyed by planes and 
shadows, figures like that of the kitharist and child 
from the Boscoreale villa are not co-ordinated, 
and in the scene painting used in this house the re- 
cession of buildings is carried out unsystematically. 
In the introduction the historical tradition of 
the lost major art of mural painting is brought 
into relation with the illustrations drawn from 
the minor art of the vases. It was Kimon of 
Kleonai who developed foreshortening; Polygno- 
tos who tackled the setting of figures in depth; 
Agatharchos who theorized on the perspective of 
scene painting. Nikias and Apelles, we are told, 
made figures “‘stand out from their background.” 
The art of portraiture developed in the hands of 
great masters, as we can tell through their reflec- 
tion in the mummy portraits of the Fayim. 
Miss Richter rightly emphasizes the fact that 
ancient Greek perspective was not complete. The 
space of the picture was not yet realized as a 
unity. The explanation is perhaps to be sought in 
the reliance of the Greeks on scenic perspective, 
which is not always correct and which in the panel 
stage of the Greeks was limited to sections. But it 
must not be forgotten that the Greek mapmakers 
did attempt a kind of aerial perspective as seen in 
the Palestrina mosaic and that the Romans, con- 
tinuing where the Greeks left off, did achieve at 
least an approach to.the modern landscape. 
WasurnorTon, D. C. M. G. Litre 


Memorias DE LOS MusEos ARQUEOLOGICOS 
PROVINCIALES, 1940, published by the Spanish 


National Ministry of Education, (Direccién 


General de Bellas Artes). Pp. 116, pls. 41, figs. 
14. S. A. Aldus, Madrid, 1941. 
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Even while the great wave of cultural retro- 
gression and destruction was sweeping through 
most of the battle torn countries of Europe, 
Spain was weathering her phase of civil disinte- 
gration and entered a period of energetic reorgan- 
ization. Most of the local museums of the country 
had for many years been heavily handicapped by 
lack of funds, staff, and ambition. The recent civil 
war had aggravated their condition and brought 
most of them to a complete standstill. The pres- 
ent publication is the record of their rescue and 
resuscitation, and reads encouragingly against 
the general gloomy background in other lands. 
That this is the first time that such a report has 
been published by the Spanish government is 
most easily explicable on the hypothesis that this 
was the first year during which such a report 
would have been worth making. This one was not 
merely worth printing for administrative reasons, 
but is worth reading by the professional student 
for its content. The central National Archaeologi- 
cal Museum in Madrid is deliberately excluded 
from the survey; of the 24 provincial museums 
nearly all present reports indicative of new life, 
while some have displayed an almost startling 
activity. Though it is often taken for granted else- 
where as routine museum procedure, those who 
remember Spanish provincial conditions will know 
how to appreciate and applaud the energy newly 
devoted to constructing or amending catalogs and 
inventories, to installing and rearranging exhibits, 
and to making generally available and compre- 
hensible the hitherto inaccessible and unidentified. 

Barcelona, always in the front, has inaugurated 
eight new rooms for its prehistoric material, 
building the display cases directly into the walls 
with exterior spot-illumination and reconstruct- 
ing ““diorama”’ settings for group finds and other 
special objects. Much of the Greek (Ampurias) 
and Roman (Badalona) material has been rear- 
ranged and the Iberian material taken in hand for 
similar overhauling, restoration, and exhibition. 
The well preserved mosaic of Iphigeneia’s sacri- 
fice has been moved from Ampurias; and there is 
new material from an important excavational 
campaign on that site, now officially annexed to 
the direction of the Barcelona museum. 

The director of the archaeological museum in 
Cordova complains that even his fellow citizens 
seem never to have heard of the collection which 
he administers. With continued encouragement, 
financial and administrative, a change may be 
anticipated. 
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The Granada museum has purchased and put 
on display 20 of the bronze Iberian figurines from 
Santa Elena (Jaen). 

Tarragona has perfected interesting and at- 
tractive plans for incorporating the Roman struc- 
ture called indifferently and equally errone- 
ously Augustus’ Palace and Pilate’s Tower, by 
converting it from a prison into one element of 
a new archaeological museum to be constructed 
along the adjoining Plaza del Rey. 

Toledo, with much damage to repair, has put 
its battered house in order. 

At Valladolid the magnificent plateresque patio 
of the Colegio de Santa Cruz has been restored 
under auspices of the University and its topmost 
floor has been spaciously and elegantly adapted 
to the archaeological collection, now officially in- 
corporated in the University. 

It will be interesting to learn the further 
changes and advances effectuated throughout the 
provinces during the four years which have 
elapsed since the appearance of this impressive 
record of energetic well-directed effort in the cause 
of Spanish antiquities and museum administra- 
tion. 


Bryn Mawr Ruys CARPENTER 


MeEmorIAS_ DE MusEOS ARQUEOLOGICOS 
PROVINCIALES, 1942 (Extractos), published by 
the Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, Direccién 
General de Bellas Artes, Cuerpo Facultativo de 
Archiveros, Bibliotecarios y Arquedlogos, In- 
speccion general de Museos Arqueolégicos. Aldus, 
S. A., Madrid, 1943. Pp. 252, pls. uxxvm. 


This volume is an administrative report on the 


LOS 


activities of the Spanish Archaeological Museums 
outside the capital, Madrid; they are those of the 
Alhambra (Granada), Ampurias (Gerona), Bada- 
joz, Balaguer (Villanueva y Geltru, Barcelona), 
Manresa (Barcelona), Barcelona, Burgos, Cadiz, 
Carmona (Seville), Cérdoba, Gerona, Granada, 
Huesca, Ibiza, Leén, Mérida (Badajoz), Murcia, 
Orense, Palencia, Seville, Museo Numantino of 
Soria, Museo Celtibérico of Soria, Tarragona 
(Museo Arqueolégico and Museo Paleocristiano), 
Toledo and Valladolid. Although not all of these 
Museums are very rich, still this simple enumera- 
tion can give an idea of the importance of archae- 
ology in Spain (Portugal is not included, of 
course). 

The report contains a great deal of material 
related to the administration of the. museum 
which is of little importance for foreign archaeolo- 
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gists, but pages 47 to 223 contain, among other 
material, and unfortunately in a very wordy style, 
practically complete information on the arclae- 
ological discoveries of recent years as well as on 
repairs, improvements and changes of location of 
older objects; the most important objects and 
monuments are reproduced in the plates at the 
end of the volume. There we can see Roman mo- 
saics, excavations, oriental vases (Syrian, Egyp- 
tian, Graeco-Phoenician), a relief with Ceres and 
Proseprine (from El] Guijo, Cérdoba), Visigothic 
capitals, coins, a Graeco-Roman statuette of 
Mercury, pagan altars, Roman lamps, prehistoric 
arrow-points, axes, halberds and statuettes of the 
Argar-type, a statue of Trajan and a beautiful 
Venus (both from Italica), Graeco-Roman torsos, 
a colossal statue (of Hadrian), beautiful Hispanic 
reliefs and altars, several statues and heads of 
Roman emperors, etc. There are also several 
Christian and Arabic objects. 

The volume contains one Hebrew and several 
Latin inscriptions, most of them new. Since even 
those which were published before appeared in 
Spain, and since Spanish publications are in gen- 
eral not easily accessible to American scholars 
(and even less so now), it may be useful to the 
readers of the AJA. to have them reproduced 
here. I give for each inscription the indication of 
the page of the volume and of the plate (when 
there is one). 

P. 71: a little figure of a male goat found near 


Caceres, 122 mm. high, leans its forepaws on a 


plaque bearing the following inscription: 

VICTORIN 

SER-C:SE 

VERAE 

which Padre Fita reads: D(eae) S(anctae) T(uri- 
brigenst) AD(aeginae) VICTORIN(a) SER(va) 
C(orneliae) SEVERAE A(nimo) L(ibens) V (otum) 
S(olvit). On the Celtic goddess Ataecina or Adae- 
gina see p. 116 and RE. s.v. Ataecina; Emerita 
3, 1935, pp. 214 ff. 

P. 143: the Roman votive inscription of El 
Bierzo (Leén) found in 1934 (now in the Museum 
of Leén); cf. plate x11; it looks like the front of a 
temple: 1, 45 m. long, 0, 70 m. wide, 0, 015 (!) 
thick: beautiful letters 37 mm. high: 


IVLIANONETCRISPINOCOS 
PRI‘IDVSFEBRVARIAS:AE 
MILIVS 


CILIMEDVS-L-P-PRO-SALV 
TESVAET 
SVORVMI[D|IEIOVIS. 

that is: “‘Under the consulate of Julian, (consul) 
for the second time, and of Crispinus, the day be- 
fore the Ides of February, Aemilius Cilimedus 
voluntarily set up (this monument) for his own 
health and for that of his family, the day of 
Jupiter.” The date is February 12, 224, the year 
in which Appius Claudius Julian was consul the 
second time, with Gaius Brutius Crispinus. A 
curious detail is that February 12, 224 was not a 
Thursday, but a Friday; the explanation sug- 
gested is that the inscription was dedicated after 
sunset, late in the evening or in the night; the 
Spaniards in this period started the new day with 
sunset, as the Celts, the early Christians and the 
Jews used to do. 

Under the inscription, to the right, we see a 
flourishing little tree, with the word L A P A T 
(VS) “sorrel.” 

P. 144: a Hebrew inscription of the year 862 

(1102 a.p.) is published, but only in translation. 
It was found in Castro de los Judios in the city of 
Leon in 1942: 
“This is the sepulchre of Mar Isaac, son of 
Mar Samuel, nephew of Saray Namamed [sic,] 
27 years old, who died the 25 of the month Eliub 
[Aug.-Sept.] of the year 862 (1102), according to 
the computation of the city of Leén. (The passage 
Isaias 26, 19 follows).”’ 

Another more recent inscription (to judge by 
the writing) appears on the other side of the same 
stone; but is not so well written and not so well 
preserved, so that neither the text nor the transla- 
tion is given. The Museum of Leén owns four 
more Hebrew inscriptions. One of these is, I 
think, the tombstone of Yahya, who died on the 
15th of Kislew 4860 (Nov. 18, 1100), the oldest 
Hebrew inscription in Spain, also found in Fuente 
del Castro, the ancient Castrum Iudacorum at 
Leon; cf. Jewish Encyclopaedia, s.v. Leon, p. 683. 
It is, as can be seen, only two years older than the 
present one I transcribe. 

P. 149: a Roman funerary cippus of marble, 


1 The date 862, “‘according to the computation 
of the city of Leén” looks rather puzzling, since 
we are not aware of such an era. On the other 
hand, the number 862 corresponds to the so- 
called “‘minor reckoning” of the Jewish Era, in 
which the thousands are dropped: 1102 A.p. is 
4862 from the Creation. 

Eliub is of course a misprint for Fliel. 
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found at Mérida (ancient Emerita), size: 1.10 m. 
high, 0.70 wide, 0.38 thick; cf. plates xm and 
XLII: 
D-M-S- 
G-VALERIVS-SOLDVS 
VETER-LEG: 
ANN-LXX 
L-DOMITIVS-APONIVS: 
VALERIA-PRIMVLA- 
HEREDES 
EX-TESTAMENTO-F.-C.- 
H-S-E-8-T-T-L- 


ET 


(hie situs est sit terra tibi levis). That is: “ Lucius 
Domitius Aponius and Valeria Primula, heirs of 
G. Valerius Soldus, a Veteran of the Legion VII 
Gemina, 70 years old, had this (monument) made 
according to the testament. He is buried here; 
may the earth be light on you.”’ Notice the vulgar 
form Soldus for Solidus (Span. sueldo, Ital. soldo 
etc.). 

P. 154: fibula preserved in the Museum of 
Murcia, has an inscription of difficult reading 
(Aucisus?), cf. plate xLvim, 29. 

P. 155: another fibula in the same Museum, 
bearing the inscription VR N AC OS. 

P. 186: an altar from Yanguas (“‘ Temple of San 
Pedro”’), where it was used as construction mate- 
rial now preserved in the Museo Celtibérico in 
Soria (51 em. x 38 x 29); ef. plate Lvm, 1: 

COR-CELSVS 
ET-CASSIA 
ATERNA 
A T 


N RIBVS 


“Cornelius Celsus and Cassia Materna to the 
Mothers.” 
cult of the Mothers, well known in Gaul, Ger- 


Another instance of the important 


many and Britain, and probably Celtic. Cf. e.g. 
CIL., ii, 2764; 2776; 2128; 2828; 5413; see RE. 
s.v. Matres and Philipon, Germanic Review 19, 
1944, pp. 81 ff. ’ 

P. 187: another altar, found in the same place 
and also preserved in the Museo Celtibérico of 
Soria; the left part is lacking. Size 30 em. wide 
and 25 thick. The letters are 45 mm. high; ef. 
pl. 3: 

---POMPEI-CA 
RINPOMPE 

~ FLAC F N 
-NTINA 
-NINEVSLM 


The altar seems to have been dedicated by 
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some members of the family Pompeia. In the 
fourth line I would read (Vale)ntina (cf. the fol- 
lowing inscription). A Flac(ci) f(ilius) seems to be 
mentioned, and perhaps a (Ca)rin(us) and a 
Cla(rus). The end is the usual formula u(otum) 
soluerunt) l(ibens) m(erito). 

P. 187: funerary inscription, found in the same 
place as the preceding, also preserved in the 
Museo Celtibérico; size 99 cm. x 36 x 18; the let- 
ters are of an average height of 6 cm.; cf. pl. 
LVIII, 2: 

MINICI 
AVALIN 
TINA 
VXS OR 
TITINIGE 


SEP ust 
AN 


The letters are rather archaic. I see no reason to 
believe, as the editor does. that Titinus (I would 
rather say Titinius) is an Hispanic indigenous 
name.? The translation is easy: “‘Minicia Val- 
entina, the wife of Titinius, is buried here, 25 
years old.”” HS E P stands for h(ic) sep(ulta), of 
course. Notice the form of the a (A) and of the e 
(II), both frequent in this region; cf. the preced- 
ing inscriptions and those which I published in the 
AJA. 45, 1941, pp. 73 ff. 

P. 195: altar from the road of Valls and 
Francoli, now in the Museum of Tarragona. Size: 
0.48 m. x 0.31 x 0.26; the height of the letters is 
between 21 and 30 mm.; cf. plate Lx, 1: 

SILVANIS 
AEMILIVS 
ADELPHVS 
V-S-L-M- 


**Aemilius Adelphus (dedicated) to the Silvans” 
and the usual v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(eritod). 
Like Pan and Faunus, Siluanus also converted 
into a whole class, the Silvani. Cf. also CIL. ii, 
4499. 

P. 197: in the theatre of Tarragona a big block 
was found (1.90 m. x 0.64 x 0.54) with the words 
IMP - CAES - - - in beautiful letters of the 
second century, 18 cm. high. Cf. pl. uxt, 1. It is 
now in the Museum of Tarragona. 

P. 201: altar of white marble, size 0.90 m. x 
0.45 x 0.45, now in the Museum of Tarragona; pl. 
LXIV; bears the inscription 

NVMINI 
AVGVST 


2 It was a very old Roman name, see RE. s.v. 
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P. 202: a large piece of architrave bears the im- 
perial inscription usual in theaters: we only read 
the letters PO T E S, probably tribunicia potes- 
(tate). 

Two other fragments have the words EMILI 
and 

LIC I (nius?) 
AVGVST 

The plates at the end of the volume present six 
more inscriptions not studied in the text. Three of 
them are funerary stelae preserved in the Colec- 
cién Municipal of Seville (pl. v1): 

a) FAVSTINVS:- VER 
NA-ANN-I-H-S- EST 

SEMPRONIVS-FAVSTVS 
(under the figure of a child). 

b) IVVENTIA-VRBICA 

ANN-XXI-H-S-E-S-T-T-L- 

IVVENTIA PRIMVLA 
FILIAE P@F 


“Tuuentia Vrbica ann(orum) xx1 h(ic) s(ita) 
e(st) s(it) t(ibi) t(erra) l(evis). Iuuentia Primula 
filiae p(ientissimae) f(ecit).”” (under the bust of 
a woman). 


c) ANTIOPA 
DIOCHARISI 
L. 
(under the figure of a wheel). 


*Antiopa Diocharisi an(norum) I h(ic) s(epulta) 
e(st) s(it) t(ibi) t(erra) I(evis).” 

A fragment of an inscription was found near 
San Rafael (Tarragona); cf. pl. Lx, 2: 


----MEDES (Nicomedes? Archimedes?) 
-~-~--ISRELIO (is reliquis?) 


Of the third line only the tops of three letters ap- 
pear, which I cannot read well. The form of the 
letters seems to be of the second century at the 
earliest (see Cagnat, pls. x; x11). 

Two more inscriptions of a few letters appear 
on a little bronze horse of Hispano-Roman art, 
coming from Caravaca (Murcia); cf. pl. Lxvn. 
It is an ex-voto of 56 x 35 mm. size. The text, p. 
213, says the inscriptions are “Romanized” 
(romanizadas). I do not dare to attempt a reading. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY G. BoNFANTE 


From Cave Dwe.uinc to Mount Otympus, 

by Edgar L. Hewett. Pp. 143. Man in the 
Pageant of the Ages, The University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1943. $1.50. 


This small book is the first in a series to be pub- 
lished under the general title of Man in The 
Pageant of The Ages by The University of New 
Mexico Press. Rather than presenting a factual 
outline of man’s history from early times, as the 
name of the book might suggest, Dr. Hewett has 
collected in this volume six essays which are in es- 
sence his observations and conclusions concerning 
nature and man. Four of the selections were 
originally given as addresses. The repetitions— 
of which there are a fair number—and the con- 
tradictions which the reader encounters are ac- 
knowledged by Hewett in his introduction, but 
are defended on the ground that repetition can 
do no harm and that the author has never re- 
nounced the good explorer’s right to change his 
mind. 

The central theme of Hewett’s philosophy of 
man recurs many times throughout the book and 
serves as a common tie for all the essays. This is 
the belief that man, and man alone, has always 
had an inherent drive for freedom. Eventually this 
drive will lead to a spiritual attainment of the 
highest level by all humanity. Until now this has 
been reached by only a few great men such as 
Jesus, Confucius, Plato and one or two others, 
but it remains man’s great hope. 

Although the United States was not at war 
when Hewett wrote these essays, his concern with 
the possibility and perhaps necessity of involve- 
ment in the world conflict and with the meaning 
of the disasters in Asia and Europe seems to have 
prompted some of his writing. Often he points 
out the grave situation of the world and the 
dangers of totalitarianism, but even more of- 
ten he returns to his statement that although 
man’s quest for freedom may receive temporary 
setbacks, it will never be permanently halted. 
Man’s drive for freedom is an immutable law of 
nature. 

In his first essay, What is Man, the author re- 
jects as inadequate the answer that man is a rea- 
soning animal on the ground that reason is not 
yet a constant attribute of the species— witness, 
for example, the apotheosis of Napoleon and 
other war lords. His own answer is: “‘Man, the 
only being that has power to evolve by self- 
volition; the only creature that has control over 
both heredity and environment.” In the light of 
this definition Hewett examines in the five other 
essays the past of mankind, its wars and the 
causes for them, its steps towards freedom, and 
also the current needs of education and place in it 
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of the Social Sciences. He makes a plea for man to 
create of himself the ideal man, and suggests a 
way of education which will help achieve this aim. 
Anthropology has not yet marked out its bound- 
aries. This it should do, leaving the study of man 
as an animal to the biologist and taking for its 
own province man, the creator, in his unique and 
essentially human dimension. 

Wasuineton, D. C. KATHERINE McCLELLAN 


Mission MonvuMEnNts oF New Mexico, by Ed- 
gar L. Hewett and Reginald Fisher. Pp. 269. 
Handbooks of Archaeological History. The 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 
1943. $4.00. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the fore- 
word, is “to bring the majestic old Missions of 
New Mexico to life in the light of their whole his- 
tory.”’ Consequently the first portion of the book 
is devoted to brief sketches of Italy and the 
American Southwest in the thirteenth century. 
These are followed by a detailed account of the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi and the orders founded 
by him. The widespread missionary activity of 
the Friars Minor is traced to the New World, and 
attention is finally focused on the particular 
struggle to establish the faith in New Mexico. Dr. 
Fisher reviews the careers of the early Francis- 
cans, their hardships and martyrdoms, and their 
successes and failures in founding missions, in 
dealing with the Indians, in organizing a supply 
system, and in treating with the Spanish Colonial 
government. In less than a hundred years the 
Custody of the Conversion of San Pablo rose to 
its zenith and fell, crushed by the Indian Rebel- 
lion of 1680. Actually the real struggle for the 
faith had been neither with the Indians nor the 
“weakness of the flesh” 
which resulted in continuous conflict between the 


wilderness but with a 


secular and religious parties in New Mexico. The 
Franciscans returned after the Spanish repecupa- 
tion of 1693 and have continued in New Mexico 
through many vicissitudes until their present 
strength is greater than ever. Pertaining to the 
above section of the book are the first four Ap- 
pendices which are, respectively, a Roll Call of 
the Martyrs, the Custodians from 1617 to 1680, a 
list of Franciscans who labored in the founding of 
the New Mexican Church, and a list of Francis- 
cans in New Mexico, January, 1942. Appendix 
Five consists of a selected bibliography for the 
entire book. 


Following the historical survey are descriptions 
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of a representative group of fourteen Franciscan 
churches built at various pueblos. Most of the 
churches in this group are still in use. A brief par- 
agraph about each includes directions for finding 
the church, a short history of it, and a description 
of the manner in which the Feast Day of the 
patron saint is celebrated. Paintings of these 
churches by Carlos Vierra in the Palace of the 
Governors at Santa Fe illustrate the text. 

The remainder of the book deals with what Dr. 
Hewett calls the “‘archaic”’ missions, consisting of 
the ruined churches at Pecos, Quardi, Ab6é, Gran 
Quivira and Jémez, and the still surviving church 
at Acoma. Each monument is described in detail, 
and an account is given of the history of the 
pueblo to which it belongs. In presenting the 
Pecos mission Hewett quotes liberally from his 
Ancient Life in the American Southwest and from 
Landmarks of New Mexico (Hewett and Mauzy), 
as well as from other writers. Abridged versions of 
articles by Paul A. F. Walter describe Quarai, 
Abé, Tabiré (now known as Gran Quivira), and 
Jémez, while Lummis’ “*The City of the Sky” 
from The Land of Poco Tiempo is drawn upon for 
Acoma. Each ruin is illustrated by photographs 
which were taken in most cases before any repair 
work was done. 

The final chapter tells of the acquisition of the 
Palace of the Governors in Santa Fe by the 
School of American Research and its establish- 
ment as a center for historical and archaeological 
studies and as a museum for the commonwealth 
of New Mexico. This paved the way for the sub- 
sequent acquirement of the five “‘archaic”’ ruined 
churches as state monuments. Their administra- 
tion was put in the hands of the School and Mu- 
seum. At first lack of funds prevented more than 
temporary checking of decay, but in 1934 Federal 
aid enabled the start of a program of permanent 
reclamation and stabilization. In this the School’s 
policy to preserve only what remains of the ruins 
and to make no attempt at restoration has been 
kept firmly in mind. Dr. Hewett has been in 
charge of the program, but the details of construc- 
tion and supervision have fallen largely to Dr. 
Fisher. For a description of the excavation and re- 
pair of each monument the authors have given 
abridged reports of the men in charge at each 
site. Photographs of the repair work are included 
in this section. It is the authors’ hope that the 
ruins which they have described will be held in 
proper veneration by all who visit them. 
Wasuineton, D. C. KaTHERINE McCLELLAN 
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Ceramic SEQUENCES AT TRES ZAPOTES, VERA 
Cruz, Mexico by Philip Drucker. Pp. ix + 
155, pls. 65 figs. 46. Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 140, 
1943, Washington. $.50. 

An important Middle American archaeological 
problem is that of relations—especially temporal 
relations— between early Maya sites and those of 
the La Venta or “‘Olmec”’ culture. Knowledge of 
the latter has been vastly augmented by excava- 
tions in recent years, under Stirling for the Smith- 
sonian Institution and National Geographic So- 
ciety. One of the most interesting of the La Venta 
sites is Tres Zapotes, in the lowlands near the 
gulf coast, because there Stela C has been claimed 
to record a contemporary Mayan date, earlier 
than any in the Maya area proper, an interpreta- 
tion which has been disputed. 

This is a full report and analysis of pottery, 
figurines and miscellaneous baked clay objects 
encountered in a 1940 campaign conducted by the 
author to work out the ceramic stratigraphy of the 
site. Three local phases, Lower, Middle and Up- 
per, were worked out. The report comes after one 
for the same site by Weiant (Bulletin 139 in the 
same series) which dealt with the ceramics of the 
preceding season, and without the same degree of 
specific excavation for stratification. A very im- 
portant difference is that Weiant’s material did 
not include any of that now assigned the earliest 
place; while evidence seems now to indicate that 
his ““Upper Tres Zapotes’’ includes a complex, 
now called “Soncuatla,” which is intrusive, and 
properly styled ‘“‘post-Tres Zapotes.”” Confirma- 
tion by stratification of Weiant’s division into 
Middle phases A and B was not obtained, but it is 
not considered certain that they are thus in- 
validated. 

A general reader, interested in conclusions, will 
wonder to which report he should turn, and 
Drucker gives a quotable answer: ‘‘Our respective 
views as to relationships, based on typological 
similarities, are not very close, but these are mat- 
. . Likely neither of us is alto- 
gether wrong—or altogether right.” 

Drucker considers that his stratigraphic anal- 


ters of opinion. 


ysis shows a cultural continuum from Lower 
through Middle to Upper Tres Zapotes phases, 
with a time-gap between the last and the Son- 
cuatla period. Lower Tres Zapotes is character- 
ized by monochrome (possibly exclusively mono- 
chrome) pottery and two types of hand-made 
figurines. These latter are of the general sort 
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which used to be called “archaic”. Middle Tres 
Zapotes is a phase of elaboration, with polychrome 
pottery and additional types of hand-made 
figurines including bearded ones. In the Upper 
Tres Zapotes phase Middle phase pottery types 
persist, as do hand-made figurines, but there is an 
influx of new elements which lack local proto- 
types. These include incensarios, a vessel provi- 
sionally identified as a comal (tortilla griddle), 
““can- 
daleros,”’ carved and probably lost-color (negative 
painted) decoration, and mold-made San Marcos 
type figurines. The final Soncuatla complex is 
described as completely new here, without direct 
links to the Tres Zapotes phases. 


slab legs, bottomless vessels (“‘drums’’), 


Reasoning from the innovations of Upper Tres 
Zapotes, that phase is equated in time with the 
great Mexican highland site, Teotihuacan, par- 
ticularly the later phases there, while complete 
absence of plumbate and fine orange seems to 
close it before the period called “* Mexican”’ at the 
Maya site, Chichen Itza. The Lower Phase was 
found sealed off from the Middle and Upper by a 
deposit of partly consolidated voleanic ash. A 
question of prime importance is, how early is this 
phase relative to the earliest ceramics of the Maya 
area to the east and south? Apparently the an- 
swer is that lower Tres Zapotes belongs on the 
same general time horizon, the typological simi- 
larities, in the author’s view, being with Mamon 
and Chicanel ceramic periods at Uaxactun, with 
Period I at San Jose (Maya “Old Empire”’ sites) 
and with Playa de los Muertos in Honduras. 
Further, the early complex seems to fit into an 
early lowland rather than early highland pattern. 
Such early beginnings here, as elsewhere, fail to 
take us behind a time of well-developed pottery 
techniques; and they do not of themselves, in view 
of the long occupation, prove much with respect 
to the age of the famous sculptures here. 

It is not as easy as one might suppose to find an 
indubitable temporal association of a large mon- 
ument and a pottery complex. Stirling has argued 
that the limited archaeological evidence points to 
the Lower and Middle periods for the large monu- 
ment, but conceded that they could not be re- 
lated to Drucker’s ceramic column in a satisfac- 
tory manner (Bulletin 138 in this series). Drucker 
does not discuss this problem in detail, but notes 
the absence of association with the important 
Stela C, with its claimed 7.16.6.16.18 date. But 
he contributes a very interesting bit of evidence 
bearing on the question. A bar-and-dot numeral 
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was found carved in the country rock, below three 
feet of water even in an abnormally low dry sea- 
son. This fact leads him to conclude that it must 
have been carved during the lower sub-ash period, 
through which the arroyo has cut. He is fully 
aware of the necessity for corroborative evidence 
— but if he is right, one may hope for other stone- 
carved and hence surviving numbers definitely es- 
tablishing the use of a calendar in the Early 
ceramic phase, independently of whether the time- 
count corresponded precisely with the Maya sys- 
poraneous”’ nature on particular monuments. 


tem or not, and of readings and their 


The report is admirably put together for ready 
reference and shows that the job was well planned 
and carried out. Preliminary sections orient one 
in the local geography and at the site and describe 
the deposits and the trenches cut in them. Each 
type of pot, figurine or other object is described in 
turn, with separate sections on Stratigraphy, 
Ware Associations. Characteristics of the Ceramic 
Periods, and Chronology. There are a bibliog- 
raphy, full captions for the many plates and 
line-drawing text figures, an appendix on Burials, 
another of tables showing type distributions in 
the various trenches, and an Index. 

LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR. 
University Museum, PHILADELPHIA 


Vera Histor1a y DeEscripciON DE UN Pais DE’ 
LAS SALVAGES Feroces GENTES 
DeEvorADoRAS DE HomBrEs SITUADO EN EL 
Nuevo Munpo America, by Staden Juan— 
TRADUCCION Y 


DESNUDAS 


CoMMENTARIOS DE Edmundo 
171. 


Buenos Aires. Facultad de filosofia y letras. 


Wernicke. pp. Universidad nacional de 
Museo etnografico. Biblioteca de fuentes, 1. 
Buenos Aires, 1944. 

The “true story and description of a country of 
wild, naked and cruel cannibals” published by 
the German landsknecht Hans Staden in 1557 is, 


undoubtedly, one of our best sources on’ early 


Brazilian ethnology and is justly famous. This sol- 
dier of fortune in the service of Portugal was made 
a prisoner of the Tupinamba Indians of the region 
of Rio de Janeiro and would have been eaten by 
them if his reddish beard had not aroused some 
doubts as to his racial affinities. The Indians who 
were always eager to devour the Portuguese who 
were their bitter enemies, felt more lenient toward 
other Europeans. Staden, therefore, did his very 
best to persuade them that he was a Frenchman, 
and, as such, a friend and an ally of the Tupi- 
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namba of the bay of Rio de Janeiro. For a whole 
year Staden was alternately threatened with death 
and treated in a friendly manner according to the 
hesitations of the Indians. He bettered his position 
by unwittingly convincing the Indians that he 
was a shaman. Finally he was claimed as a fellow 
countryman by some kindly hearted Normans and 
thus was returned to his beloved Germany where 
he wrote an account of his sorrows and adventures. 

Hans Staden was a more intelligent and culti- 
vated man than his famous countryman Ulrich 
Schmidl. He was besides a good and honest ob- 
server. His descriptions of the life of the Tupi- 
namba are remarkably full and accurate. His style 
is simple and clear. His book is divided into two 
parts, one in which he tells us of his travels and 
captivity, and the other which he dedicates to 
anthropology and natural sciences. The chapters 
on ritual cannibalism are of particular interest. 
The wealth poor 
Staden came to be barbecued or boiled. The value 


of details shows how close 


of this document is enhanced by illustrations 
which give us a vivid and accurate picture of 
Tupinamba life. There is no doubt that these 
drawings were made under his direction when his 
memory was still fresh, for many objects not 
described in the text are nevertheless faithfully 
reproduced. It suffices to compare them to similar 
objects used by modern Indians to appreciate the 
scrupulous mind of this landsknecht. 

The present translation has been made by a 
German scholar in the Argentine, Edmundo 
Wernicke, who is a specialist in germanic philol- 
ogy. It is as scientific and precise a translation as 
the one he published in 1938 of Ulrich Schmidl’s 
famous diary. The Facultad de filosofia y letras 
and the Museo etnografico under whose auspices 
this work was prepared must be commended for 
giving to the Spanish speaking public such an 
important source. It is the first volume of a series 
called ‘“* Biblioteca de fuentes.’’ May more editions 
of this quality appear within the near future. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION ALFRED 
Wasurincton, D. C. 


Ractat Prenistory IN THE SOUTHWEST AND 
Tue Hawikun Zunts, by Carl C. Seltzer. Papers 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 
xxi, No. 1. Pp. vii + 37; tables 15, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1944. $.75. 

Since the 1890’s the cultural prehistory of the 

Pueblo Indians has attracted wider attention than 
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that of any other area in the United States. This 
resulted partly from an interest in the geographic 
setting and in Pueblo and Navajo religious 
ceremonial and art. But the care of southwestern 
archaeologists in setting up stratigraphic and 
typologic culture correlations, in using exhaustive 
ceramic analysis, and in elaborating the startling 
method of dendrochronology have drawn even 
more interest to the area’s prehistory. On care- 
fully preserved human skeletons anthropologists 
early noted that most Basket Maker (‘‘pre- 
Pueblo”) skulls were long headed and unde- 
formed, whereas most crania from the Pueblo 
periods were short headed with marked artificial 
deformation. Early studies of physical anthro- 
pologists confirmed this contrast and archae- 
ologists confidently explained the change as the 
result of a sweeping invasion of brachycranes, 
bringing a new culture and virtually replacing the 
earlier population. Since artificial flattening hid 
the exact form of the Pueblo skull by shortening 
it, anthropologists soon realized that the change 
in racial make-up of the Southwest plateau might 
be slower and smaller than first supposed. But 
the classic work of Hooton, showing the per- 
sistently fluctuating gradualness of genetic change 
during the height and decline of Pueblo culture at 
peripheral Pecos did not cover the Basket Maker— 
Pueblo transition, and the major work of 
Woodbury on Basket Makers is unpublished. It 
was the paper by Seltzer, therefore, given at 
the meeting of the American Association of Phys- 
ical Anthropologists in 1936, which first showed 
the racial unity of Basket Maker—Pueblo popula- 


tions and wiped out the picture of a sweeping 
racial change. This marked the end of an era of 
speculation. 


The importance of the present monograph by 
Seltzer is that it opens the era of co-operation be- 
tween different disciplines to solve the interlocking 
problems of cultural and racial prehistory in the 
Southwest. 

Seltzer elaborates the evidence for chronological 
continuity of physical type in lucid detail as back- 
ground for a study of Zuni crania of immediately 
pre-Spanish and Early Spanish (Pueblo tv and 
early v) date from Hawikuh, one of the famous 
seven cities of Cibola. This study, in turn, forms 
the background section of a larger work on the 
physical characters of the living Zunis. The 
Hawikuh Zunis form a genetically homogeneous 
group, much less variable than the Pecos people 
or our own cosmopolitan communities, and not 
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divisible into clear subtypes. The average Zuni 
skull has a narrow, high, and small braincase, 
intermediate in length-breadth proportion and 
relatively very high. The face is relatively very 
big (as in most mongoloids), linear, and absolutely 
high, with broad mesorrhine nose, very high 
orbits, relatively large, broad, and fairly protru- 
sive mouth region, and deep chin. Comparisons 
between these Zunis and nine other Southwestern 
groups representing Basket Makers and Pueb- 
los (mainly Pueblo tv date) show remarkable 
mutual resemblance between these ten popula- 
tions. Among deviations from the Zuni series one 
might mention greater length of Basket Maker 
skulls, consistently slightly larger braincases of 
the other Pueblo groups, longer noses of Pueblo 
Iv intruders into the Salt river region, and shorter 
faces and shallower jaws of Pueblo tv Pajarito 
Plateau cliff-dwellers. But all these series, meas- 
ured by Hrdli¢ka and seriated by Seltzer, re- 
semble each other closely, form what Seltzer calls 
a Southwest Plateau stock, and differ consistently 
though not greatly from Hooton’s Pecos series A. 
The latter have broader skull vaults, but still not 
quite brachycrane; longer skull bases; and broader 
and lower faces with broader orbits and shorter 
noses. Since the earlier populations of Pecos 
resemble the Southwest Plateau series more closely 
than do later Pecos populations, Seltzer hints that 
the Pecos group (and probably the whole Rio 
Grande) diverged increasingly because of absorp- 
tion of individuals from various nomadic groups 
penetrating the Southwest (Apache. Navajo, 
Comanche). This could be the source of gradual 
change in the whole area. 

Seltzer concludes that except in the Rio Grande 
area there is “a continuity of ‘Southwest Plateau’ 
stock from the Basket Maker period clear up to 
recent times;” and that “the presence of other 
physical types and deviations from the typical 
‘Southwest Plateau’ pattern among the Pueblos 
and especially among the later Pueblos could be 
attributed for the most part to modifications of 
the original strain due to absorption of new blood 
through intermittent small contacts, intermar- 
riage, selective genetic factors, or to the result 
of stimuli persistently present in the environ- 
ment.” Thus the author does not let his discovery 
of the unity of these populations allow him to 
overlook the dynamics of racial change or to deny 
altogether the existence of intruders. Rather, he 
brings the old picture into less distorted focus. 
Yet work on human remains is scarcely begun, 
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and “what is needed is the careful analysis of such 
skeletal material as may be clearly identified and 
associated with cultural remains, if we can ever 
hope to unravel the many complex problems which 
challenge . students of . . . prehistory.” 
The broadest importance of this monograph is 
its stress on the historical approach in any at- 
tempt to unravel a problem involving social 
And _ the than 
success in stressing the principle of genetic 


biology. work achieves more 
stability in a settled farming population plus the 
gradually inevitable nature of changes affecting 
it. Seltzer shows how much can be learned even 
from numerically inadequate data by checking 
probable errors with Fisher’s “t’’ test to be cer- 
tain of validity of observed differences; he stresses 
the danger of improper or ignorant use of human 
biological concepts, and the danger of confusing 
cultural with biological effects (as in cranial 
deformation); and by implication he stresses the 
value of understanding the interactions between a 
number of partly separate local breeding groups 
in study of cultural or racial dynamics. 

Yet the originality and force of the whole work 
are marred by a gap uncontrollable by the au- 
Hrdliéka, measured the material, 
omitted vital observations. It is true that with 
our embryonic knowledge of human genetics we 
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often record unnecessary data. But other Ameri- 
can Indian material suggests that some record is 
desirable of details like forehead slope and 
constriction, flatness of temporal region, mastoid 
size, skull base breadth and contour, form and 
profiling of interorbital and nasal regions, malar 
form, jaw breadth, angulation, and chin promi- 
nence, and dental shape, as well as measurement 
of the post cranial skeleton. Adding such observa- 
tions might clarify “modifications of the original 
strain’’ which measurements are too restricted to 
describe fully. In fact, many who know some of the 


material may feel that change in morphology ex- 


ceeds the almost imperceptible metric changes out- 
lined by the author and expresses genetic change 
more directly. No one is better equipped than 
Seltzer to make these observations in the future. 
Meanwhile, the reviewer hopes that this mono- 
graph on racial prehistory will clarify the need 
for scientific study of adequate numbers of 
skeletons as well as living people in order to un 
cover the whole pattern of human development. 
J. LAWRENCE ANGEL 

Baucu InstitTuTE oF ANATOMY 
THE JEFFERSON PHILADELPHIA 
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CatawBA Pottrery-MakinG, witH NoTEs ON 
PamuNKEY CHEROKEE Por- 
TERY-MAKING, AND CorinG, by Vladimir J. 
Fewkes. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., vol. 88, no. 2, 
July 1944, pp. 69-124. $1.00. 

The ceramic industry of the American Indian 
has been the subject of many studies. Each of 
these has varied with the interests of the inves- 
tigator; with his powers of observation; his back- 
ground; and with the method employed in analyz- 
ing the subject matter. Furthermore, as em- 
phasized in the late Dr. Fewkes’ recent paper, the 
value of these studies has varied with the manner 
of expressing the results of the analysis. The 
present paper is a relatively short but compact 
one and at first sight the reader is likely to accuse 
the author of making a mountain out of a mole 
hill. Actually, one finds that in the places where the 
author strains to supply accurate terms and 
descriptions there is a real need for precise defini- 
tion. One of the most notable examples of this is 
found in his sections entitled “Segmental Build- 
ing,” pp. 78-81 and ‘Addendum: Coiling,” pp. 
110-122. The author provides a careful discussion 
of the various processes which have been loosely 
called “coiling” by too many students. Various 
terms for the processes have been developed and 


‘ 


described and the usage of the term “coiling” 
has been discussed in some detail. The author 
makes a valuable contribution here in that he has 
provided a means which should enable students 
of pottery to describe their wares more ac- 
curately and in greater detail. Discussion of other 
features of the industry are equally precise. The 
account is limited to all observed details of the 
Catawba, Cherokee and Pamunkey Indian tech- 
niques. Even so, this is essential reading for any- 
one concerned with prehistoric pottery wherever 
found, to say nothing of the localized, modern, 
ceramic industries, revitalized by the “tourist 


trade’”’ to become a source of revenue for ac- 


culturated Indian groups. As Fewkes progresses 


from **‘ Acquisition and treatment of raw material” 
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through “Process of manufacture,” “‘ Forms,” 
“Surface finish,” “‘Decoration,” “Drying proc- 
ess,” “‘Firing,” to end with “Post-firing treat- 
ment,” one finds apt descriptions and com- 
ments which are basic to the whole study of 
pottery. 

In addition to the study of the industry, an 
attempt is made to examine the industries for the 
purpose of investigating their This 
aspect is only partly successful because of the lack 


history. 


of old and trustworthy comparative data. In any 
case, the accounts of the former distribution of the 
Catawba in North Carolina are substantiated by 
the comparison of old and new pottery. The ar- 
gument that present-day Cherokee pottery is an 
adaptation of the Catawba type is interesting 
and plausible. There is also an important account 
of the relationship between Catawba pottery and 
the Pamunkey and other Indian remnant groups 
in the southeast. 

The final section, ‘Concluding Remarks and 
Comments,” pp. 107-110, serves to state an ex- 
tremely interesting and important anthropological 
problem. In the consideration of but a single in- 
dustry, materials are supplied for a basic study of 
acculturation of the aborigines of the southeast. 
Of late, archaeological investigations in the south- 
east have provided a broad outline of events ac- 
companying the rise and fall of native civiliza- 
tions. The products of the ceramic industry supply 
the largest portion of the evidence upon which the 
historic sequence is built. Fewkes’ important study 
is an able description of the present status of this 
sequence. From it one can see the results of the 
forces which have worked to submerge but not 
entirely obliterate the Indian in a wealth of Euro- 
pean tradition. Further analyses of this sort will 
document the process of acculturation and supply 
a wealth of information concerning the effects of 
the impact of one civilization upon another. 

FREDERICK JOHNSON 
R. S. PEaBopy FounpDATION 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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Arbor, 1943, Edwards Brothers, Inc. vii, 114 pp. 
(Bryn Mawr dissertation). 

Turyn (A.) The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies 
of Aeschylus (Polish Institute Series, No. 5). New 
York, 1944, Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America, Herald Square Press. xiv, 224 pp. 
$5.00. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
Holleaux (M.) Etudes 


grecques. Tome 11. 


d histoire 
Paris, 


d’épigraphie et 

Lagides et Séleucides. 
de Boccard, 1942. 404 pp. 

Robert (L.) Hellenica. Receuil d’épigraphie, de numis- 
matique et d’antiquités grecques. Vol. 1. Limoges, 
Bontemps, 1940-44. 155 pp. 

Roques (M.) Notice sur la vie et les travaux de M. 


Maurice Holleaux. Macon, 


61 pp. 


Protat Fréres, 1943, 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

Broneer (O.) The Tent of Xerxes and the Greek Thea- 
ter (University of California Publications in Classi- 
cal Archaeology 1, 305-312). Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1944, University of California Press. 
$0.25. 

Holland (L. B.) Colophon (Hesperia xi, 1944, pp. 
93-171; 30 figs.; 11 pls.). Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co., 
for the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 

GREEK VASES 

Smith (H. R. W.) The Hearst Hydria. An Attic Foot- 
note to Corinthian History (University of Califor- 
nia Publications in Classical Archaeology 1, 241-— 
290, pls. 33-37). Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944, 
University of California Press. $0.75. 
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Webster (T. B. L.) New Greek Vases in the Manchester 
Museum (Museum Publications N. S. 2). Man- 
chester, England, 1944, Manchester Museum. 
Description of 4 vases; 4 pls. 6d. 


ROMAN 

Basch (A.) Ampurias. Barcelona, Servicio de Investi- 
gaciones arqueologicas, 1944. 80 pp.; 16 figs., 28 pls. 

Boak (A. E. R.) A History of Rome to 565 a.v. 3rd 
edition. New York, 1943, Macmillan. xiii, 552 pp.; 
ills.; maps. $4.50. 

Clift (E. H.) Latin Pseudepigrapha. A Study in Literary 
Attributions. Baltimore, 1945, J. H. Furst Com- 
pany. 158 pp. (Johns Hopkins dissertation). $2.00. 

Dawson (C. M.) Roman-Campanian Mythological 
Landscape Painting (Yale Classical Studies 1x). 
New Haven, 1944, Yale University Press. xvi, 
233 pp.; 25 pls. $3.00. 

Durant (W.) Caesar and Christ, a History of Roman 
Civilization and of Christianity from their Begin- 
nings to a.p. 325 (The Story of Civilization 11). 
New York, 1944, Simon and Schuster. 768 pp. 
$5.00. 

Elderkin, (K.) From Tripoli to Marrakesh. Springfield, 
Mass., 1944, Pond-Ekberg Co. 303 pp.; 137 pls. 
$3.75. 

Fosca (F.) L’Art Roman en Suisse. 
pls. $11.00. 

Friedlander (P.) Documents of Dying Paganism. Tex- 
tiles of Late Antiquity in Washington, New York 
and Leningrad. Berkeley, 1944. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 66 pp. $1.50. 

Gordon (A. E.) A Mysterious Latin Inscription in Cali- 
fornia (University of California Publications in 
Classical Archaeology 1, 313-356, pls. 41-42). 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944, University of 
California Press. $0.50. 

Griffiths (A. H.) Temple Treasures. A Study Based on 
the Works of Cicero and the Fasti of Ovid. Phila- 
delphia, 1943, Gettysburg Times and News Pub- 
lishing Co. xvii, 138 pp. (University of Pennsylvania 
dissertation). 

Guinagh (K.), > (A. P.) Latin Literature in 
Translation. New York, 1944, Longmans, Green. 
822 pp.; map. $4.00. 

Jasny (N.) Wheat Prices and Milling Costs in Classical 
Rome (Wheat Studies of the Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University xx, 137-170). Stanford 
University, 1944, Stanford University Press. $1.00. 

Kennedy (E. C.), White (G. W.) S.P.Q.R. The History 
and Social Life of Ancient Rome. London, 1944, 
Macmillan. xii, 278 pp.; 12 ills.; 5 maps. 4s. 

Nash (E.) Roman Towns. New York, 1944, J. J. Au- 
gustin. 202 pp.; 3 figs.; 138 pls.; 7 plans. $6.00. 
Paoli (U. E.) Urbs: Aspetti di Vita Roman Antica (2nd 
edition). Firenze, 1942, Felice le Monnier. xiii, 

239 pp.; 23 figs.; 40 pls. 22 lire. 

Perkins (J. R.) The Emperor's Physician. Indianepolia, 
1944, Bobbs-Merrill. 245 pp. $2. 50. 

Salmon (E. T.) A History of the Roman World (Mac- 
millan’s History of the Greek and Roman World 
Series vir). New York, 1945, Macmillan. 363 pp. 


$5.50 
LATER ART 

Bromberg (P.) Decorative Arts in the Netherlands. 
New York, 1944, Netherlands Information Bu- 
reau. 62 pp.; 38 ills. $0.60. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Russian Icons and 
Objects of Ecclesiastical and Decorative Arts from 
the Collection of George R. Hann, text by A. 
Avinov. Pittsburgh, 1944, Carnegie Institute. 29 
pp. + catalogue entries for 252 items; 19 pls. 
$1.00. 


1943. 26 pp.: 85 
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De Tolnay (C.) History and Technique of Old Master 
Drawings, A Handbook. New York, 1944, H. Bitt- 
ner. vii, 155 pp.; 261 ills. $20.00. 

De Tolnay (C.) Michelangelo, Vol. u. The Sistine 
Chapel. Princeton, 1944, Princeton University 
Press. c. 375 pp. $17.50. 

Douglas (R. L.) Leonardo da Vinci: His Life and his 
Pictures. Chicago, 1944, University of Chicago 
Press. xiii, 127 pp.; 52 pls. $4.00. 

Duveen Sculpture in Public Collections of America. 

A Catalogue Raisonné with Illustrations of Italian 
Renaissance Sculptures by the Great Masters 
which have passed through the House of Duveen. 
New York, 1944, William Bradford Press. Unpaged. 

Frenkley (A.) Stones of Glory—Stones of France: A 
Pictorial Sequence of French Architectural Monu- 
ments. New York, 1944, International University 
Press. xxxii pp.; 140 pls. $6.00. 

Hatfield (H. C.) Winckelmann and his German Critics, 
1755-1781. A Prelude to the Classical Age (Colum- 
bia University Germanic Studies, new series, No. 
15). New York, 1943, Columbia University Press. 
169 pp. $1.75. 

Johnson (A. M.) Hispanic Silverwork. New York, 
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1944, Hispanic Society of America. 308 pp.; 206 
ills. $4.00. 

Kernodle (G. R.) From Art to Theatre: Form and Con- 
vention in the Renaissance. Chicago, 1944, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. ix, 255 pp.; 73 ills. $5.00. 

Lafuente (E.) Diego Rodriquez de Silva y Velazquez, 
1599-1660. Oxford, 1944, G. Allen (Phaidon). 
33 pp.; 161 pls. $5.50. 

Panofsky (E.) Albrecht Diirer. Revised 2nd printing. 
Princeton, 1944, Princeton University Press. 2 
vols.; 716 pp. $20.00. 

Puyvelde (L. van) The Dutch Drawings in the Collec- 
tion of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle. 
New York, 1944, Oxford University Press (Phai- 
don). 80 pp.; 150 ills. $5.50. 

Tietze (H.), Tietze-Conrat (E.) The Drawings of the 
Venetian Painters in the 15th and 16th Centuries. 
New York, 1944, J. J. Augustin. 500 pp.; 200 pls. 
$25.00. 

Van der Elst (J.) The Last Flowering of the Middle Ages. 
New York, 1944, Doubleday, Doran. 127 pp.,; ills. 
$7.50. 

Venturi (L.) How To Look at a Picture. Giotto To 
Chagall. New York, 1944. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
250 pp., 53 pls. $3.50. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE WAR* 


FRANCE 


Alep. Musée national syrien; Musée national arché- 
ologique d’Alep (Syrie). Antiquités assyriennes, 
hittites, mitaniennes, préhistoriques. Catalogue. 
35 fr. 

Anfray (M.) L’Architecture Normande, son influence 
dans le Nord de la France aux xte et xt siécles. 
Picard, Paris, 1939. 270 fr. 

Babelon. La Numismatique. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1944. 18 fr. 

Babelon (J.) Le Portrait dans l’antiquité d’aprés les 
monnaies. Payot, Paris, 1942. 125 fr. 

Bérard (J.) Bibliographie topographique des principales 
cités grecques de I’Italie méridionale et de la 
Sicile dans l’antiquité. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1941. 

— La Colonisation grecque de I’Italie méridi- 
onale et de la Sicile dans l’antiquité. 2 parts. E. de 
Boccard, Paris, 1941. 150 fr. 

Bloch (H.), Carcopino (J.) Histoire Romaine u, La 
République romaine de 133 avant J.c. a la mort 
de Cesar; 1, Des Gracques 4 Sulla. Presses Univ., 
Paris, 1940. 60 fr. 

Boissier (A.) Archéologie hittite. Geuthner, Paris, 1939. 
12 fr. 

Boudot-Lamotte. Athénes et l’Attique. Ed. 
Paris, 1941. 75 fr. 

Briem. Les Sociétés secrétes de mystéres, les mystéres 
hellénistiques. Payot, Paris, 1941. 60 fr. 

Brincard (B.) Cunault, ses chapiteaux de xe siécle. 
Picard, Paris, 1937. 200 fr. 

Brun. Les lampes antiques (grecques et romaines) en 
argile et en bronze du Musée Calbert 4 Avignon. 
1939. 45 fr. 

Bruyére— Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Medineh 
(1934-35). Le village, les décharges publiques, la 
station de Col de la Vallée des rois. Adrien-Mais- 
soneuve, Paris, 1939. 300 piasters Egypt. 

Carcopino (J.) Le Maroc antique. Gallimard. NRF. 
130 fr. 

Chapouthier (F.), Demargne (P.) Fouilles exécutées a 
Mallia, par I’Ecole francaise d’Athénes; Troisiéme 
rapport, Exploration du palais, bordures orientale 
et septentrionale. Geuthner, Paris, 1942. 250 fr. 

Chatelain (L.) Receuil des inscriptions latines du Maroc, 
fasc. 1, 1942 . . . 150 fr. 

Chenet (G.) La Céramique gallo-romaine d’ Argonne de 
Ire siécle et la terre sigillée décorée 4 la molette. 
Protat fréres. 250 fr. 

Cohen. La Gréce et l’hellénisation du monde antique. 
Nouv. ed. Presses Univ. Paris, 1939. 75 fr. 

Contenau (G.) La Divination chez les Assyriens et les 
Babyloniens. Payot, Paris, 1940. 50 fr. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum— 

France 15, Petit Palais. 400 fr. 
France 16, Musée Rodin—in press. 
Denmark 6. 300 fr. 


“Tai”, 


* Through the kindness of Lieut. Col. Ernest De Wald 
and Sgt. Saul S. Weinberg we are able to print this list 
of new books from France, Germany and Italy. The list 
compiled by De Wald was very kindly furnished by 
Professor Frederick S. Stohlman of Princeton Univer- 
sity. For some of the many archaeological books printed 
in Russia during this period the reader is referred to 
pages 178-179 of this issue of the Journat. Editor. 


Coste-Messeliére (P. de la) Delphes. Edit. du Chéne, 
Paris, 1943. 2100 fr. 

Courcelle. Lettres grecques en Occident de Macrobe a 
Cassidore. 400 fr. 

Croiset (M.) La Civilisation de la Gréce antique. 
Payot, Paris, 1943. 84 fr. 

Cumont (F.) Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire 
des Romains. Geuthner, Paris, 1942. 650 fr. 

——— La Stéle du Danseur d’Antibes, et son 
décor végétale. Geuthner, Paris, 1942. 40 fr. 

Daux (G.) Fouilles de Delphes m1. Epigraphie. Chron- 
ologie Delphique. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1943. 
300 fr. 
Fouilles de Delphes— Tome 11, Epigraphie. 
Fasc. 3, Inscriptions depuis le trésor des Athéniens 
jusqu’aux bases de Gelon. 2eme livraison. E. de 
Boccard, Paris, 1943. 

DeLanghe. Les textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs 
rapports a ‘histoire des origines isrealites. 1939. 

Delaporte (L.) Malatya. Arslantepe 1. La Porte des 
Lions. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1940. 300 fr. 

Delvoye. L’Archéologie byzantine en Gréce. Bruxelles, 
1942. 

Demangel (P.)—Mamboury (E.) Le Quartier des 
Manganes et la premiére région de Constantinople. 
E. de Boceard, Paris, 1939. 325 fr. 

Demargne (P.) Le Maitre des animaux sur une gemme 
crétoise de MM I. Geuthner, Paris, 1939. 7.50 fr. 

Dhorme (E.), Dussaud (R.) Sumer et Akkad, Babylonie 
et Assyrie, Kourrites et Hittites, Phéniciens et 
Syriens. Presses univ. de France. Paris. 

Droux. La Bourgogne préhistorique. La Néolithique en 
Cote-d’Or. 1941. 

Dussaud (R.) Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit 
et L’ancien Testament. 2e ed. Geuthner, Paris, 
1941. 100 fr. 

Feyel (M.) Polybe et ‘histoire de Béotie au tte siécle 
avant notre ére. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1942. 120 fr. 

Foucher (A.) La vieille route de Inde de Bactres a 
Taxila. T. 1. Introduction; Ire part. La géographie 
et la route; 2me part. L’Archéologie de la route. 
Les Editions d’Art et d'Histoire, Paris, 1942. 
200 fr. 

Furon (R.) Manuel de préhistoire générale: Europe, 
Asie, Afrique, Amérique, 2e ed. Payot, Paris, 
1943. 80 fr. 

Gabriel (A.) Chateaux tures du Bosphore (Mémoires 
de L’Institut francais d’archéologie de Stamboul 
1v), E. de Boeeard, Paris, 1943. 450 fr. . 

Voyages archéologiques dans la Turquie 
orientale. E. de Boceard, Paris, 1942. 1500 fr. 

Gallia. Fouilles et monuments archéologiques en France 
metropolitaine. T. 1, fasc. 2. Presses universitaires, 
Paris, 1943. 200 fr. 

Ghirshman (R.) Fouilles de Sialk u. Geuthner, Paris, 
1939. 250 fr. 

Glory. A la découverte des hommes préhistoriques. 
Alsatia. 42 fr. 

Gorce, Mortier. L’histoire générale des religions. 4me 
vol. Gréce et Rome. Quillet. 

Grenier (A.) Camille Julian, Un demi-siécle de science 
historique et de progrés francais, 1880-1930. A. 
Michel, Paris, 1944. 78 fr. 

Grimal (P.) Les Jardins Romains. E. de Boccard, Paris, 
1942. 400 fr. 
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Grousset (R.) Le Conquérant du Monde (vie de Gengis- 
khan). A. Michel, Paris, 1944. 100 fr. 

Gruneisen (W. de) Sculpture grecque archaique: Etude 
sur les Kouroi et les Kores. Paris. Ed. Universi- 
taires, Paris, 1940. 180 fr. 

Guignebert (C.) Le Christ. A. Michel, Paris, 1943. 

Guillon (P.) Les Trépieds du Ptoion, 2 vols. E. de Boc- 
card, Paris, 1943. 350 fr. 

Hackin (J.) Recherches archéologiques 4 Bagram. 2 
vols. Les edit. d'art et d’histoire, Paris, 1939. 275 fr. 

Haudricourt (A. G.), Hédin (L.) L’ Homme et les plantes 
cultivées. Gallimard, NRF. Paris, 1943. 

Hautecoeur (L.) Histoire de Architecture classique en 
France. 1. La Formation de Vidéal classique. 1. 
La Renaissance. 2. L’Architecture sous Henri rv et 
Louis xu. 2 vol. Picard, Paris, 1943. 850 fr. 

Holleaux. (M.) Etudes d’épigraphie et dhistoire grec- 
ques, 3me vol., Lagides et Séleucides. E. de Boccard, 
Paris, 1942. 200 fr. 

Homo (L.) Histoire Romaine «1. 
Presses univ., Paris, 1941. 60 fr. 

Huart (C.), Delaporte (L.) L’Iran antique. 
Paris, 1943, 75 fr. 

Institut francais d’archéologie de Stamboul. Phrygie. 
Exploration archéologique, faite et seepage sous le 
direction de M. Albert Gabriel. Tome 1. Géologie 
et géographie physique, par Ernst Chaput. E. de 
Boceard, Paris, 1941, 350 fr. 

Institut francais de Damas. Les Monuments Ayyoubides 
de Damas. Livraison 11. E. de Boceard, Paris, 1940. 
100 fr. 

Jerphanion (G. de) Un nouvel encensoir syrien et la 
série des objets similaires. Geuthner, Paris, 1939. 
20 fr. 

Kachkarov (D. N.), Korovine (E. P.) La Vie dans les 
déserts. Ed franc. par Th. Monod. Payot, Paris, 
1942, 

Kherumian (R.) Les Arméniens, introduction 4 l’an- 


Le Haut-Empire. 


\. Michel, 


du Caucase, 1943. 250 fr. 


Lacroix (L.) Etude sur la céramique grecque d'Italie 
méridionale. Ed. Univ., Paris, 1940. 100 fr. 

Lafargue (M.) Les Chapiteaux de cloitre de Notre- 
Dame la Daurade. Picard, Paris, 1940. 175 fr. 

L’Année épigraphique— 1939 (35 fr.), 1940 (40 fr.), 
1941 (40 fr.), 1942-43 (50 fr.). Presses univ., Paris. 

Lapalus (E.) Délos. Agora des Italiens. Exploration 
archéologique de Délos, Fase. x1x. E. de Boccard, 
Paris, 1939. 400 fr. 

Lecour. Un Sanctuaire de la préhistorie. La Créte et ses 
mystéres. Atlantis, 1940. 15 fr. 

Lejeune (M.) Observations sur la langue des actes 
d’affranchisement delphique. Klinsieck, 1940. 80 fr. 

Leroi-Gourham (A.) L’ Homme et la Matiére. A. Michel, 
Paris, 1943. 55 fr. 

Leroux (G.) Les Premiéres Civilisations de la Médi- 
teranée. Presses univ., Paris, 1941. 12 fr. 

Lindner. La Chasse préhistorique. Payot, Paris, 1941. 
125 fr. 

Lommel. Les Anciens Aryens. Gallimard, NRF. 45 fr. 

Malatya-Fouilles de la Mission archéologique francaise 
dir. par Louis Delaporte. Arslantepe 1. La Porte 
des Lions, E. de Boceard, Paris, 1940. 300 fr. 

Manuel de la technique des fouilles archéologiques. 
Office International des Musées. Publication de 
I'Institute International de Cooperation Intellec- 
tuelle. Paris, 1939. 200 fr. 

Maurras. Le Voyage d’Athénes. Plon, 1939. 50 fr. 

Méautis (G.) Mythes inconnues de la Gréce antique. 
A. Michel, Paris, 1944. 54 fr. 

Mecquenem, Contenau (G.), Pfister (R.), Delaiev. 
Mémoires de la mission archéologique en Iran. 
T. xxx1x: Mission en Susiane. Presses univ. Paris. 
400 fr. 
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Mélanges syriens offerts 4 M. René Dussaud. 2 vol. 
Geuthner, Paris, 1938-39. 750 fr. 

Mentandon. L’Homme préhistorique et les Préhumains 
Payot, Paris. 125 fr. 

Merlin (A.) Inscriptions Latines de la Tunisie. Presses 
univ., Paris, 1944. 200 fr. 

——— [L’Année Epigraphique 1941, 
Presses univ., Paris. 

Meunie (J.) Shotorax (Mémoires de la Délégation 
Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, Tome x) 
Ed. d’Art et d'Histoire, Paris, 1942. 300 fr. 

Meunier (M.) Récits sacrés de l’ Ancien et du Nouveau 
Testament. A. Michel, Paris, 1941. 40 fr. 

Nougayrol (J.) Cylindres-sceaux et empreintes de cylin- 
dres trouvés en Palestine (au cours de fouilles 
reguliéres). Geuthner, Paris, 1939. 80 fr. 

Oulie. Les Animaux dans la peinture de la Gréce préhel- 
lénique. Presses univ., Paris, 45 fr. 

Parrot (A.) Les Fouilles de Mari, 4me—5me campagnes. 
2 vol. 40 fr. each. Geuthner, Paris. 

Passemard (E.) See Préhistoire rx. 

Perrit. Les Origines de la légende troyenne de Rome. Les 
Belles Lettres, 1942. 200 fr. 

Pfister (R.) Textiles de Palmyre. Ed. d’Art et d’His- 
toire, Paris, 1940, 150 fr. 

Picard (C.) Manuel d’archéologie grecque. La Sculp- 
ture. 11—Période classique—ve siécle. 2 vols. 
Picard, Paris, 1939. 265 fr. 

Préhistoire. T. 1x: La Caverne d'Isturitz. Presses uni- 
versitaires, Paris, 1944. 250 fr. 
Revue de Egypte Ancienne ut, Fase. 

Paris, 1940 

Robert (F.) Thymele. Recherches sur la signification et 
la destination des monuments circulaires dans 
architecture religieuse de la Gréce. E. de Boccard, 
aris, 1939. 150 fr. 

Robert (L.) Les Gladiateurs dans |’Orient grec. Cham- 
pion, Paris, 1940. 

Robin (L.) Pyrrhon et le sceptisme grec. Presses univ., 
Paris, 1944. 70 fr. 

Roton. Homére; L’Iliade illustrée par la céramique 
Par. Delmas. 350 fr. 

n €.), France--Lanord (A.) Le Fer a l’époque 
Etude technique et archéologique. 
Geuthner, Paris, 1943. 650 fr. (Rhin et Orient 11). 

Salin (E.) Le Haut Moyen-Age en Lorraine, d’aprés le 
mobilier funéraire. Geuthner, Paris, 1939. 650 fr. 
(Rhin et Orient 1). 

Sauvaget (J.) Alep: Essai sur la développement d'une 
grande ville syrienne des origines au milieu de 
xrxe siécle. 2 vol. Geuthner, Paris, 1941. 650 fr. 

Schaeffer (C. F. A.), Dossin (G.), Virolleaud (Ch.) xe 
et xIe campagnes de fouilles 4 Ras Shamra-Ugarit. 
Geuthner, Paris, 1941. 100 fr. 

Scheffer, Thassilo de. Mystéres et Oracles helléniques. 
Payot, Paris, 50 fr. 

Schlumberger (D.) I es fouilles de Qasr el-Eeir Gharbi, 
rapport préliminaire (T. Syria), 1939. 100 fr. 

Thouvenot (R.) Essai sur la Province romaine de 
Bétique. E.de Boccard, Paris, 1940. 250 fr. 

Vallois (R.) Architecture’ hellénique et hellénistique 4 
Délos jusqu’a léviction des Déliens (166 B.c.). 
Premiére Partie. Les Monuments. E. de Boccard, 
Paris, 1944. 300 fr. 

Valmin (N.) Fouilles de Delphes— Tome 1, Epigraphie 
— Fase. 6, Inscriptions du Theatre. E. de Boccard, 
Paris, 1939. 240 fr. 

Vandier (J.) La Religion Egyptienne (Les Anciennes 
religions orientales 1). Presses univ., 1944. 

Van Gennep (L.) Manuel de Folklore frangais con- 
temporain 1. Picard, Paris, 1943. 175 fr. 

Vaufrey. L’Art rupestre nord-africain. Masson, 1939. 
300 fr. 


1942, 1944. 
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Waltz (P.) La Question d’Orient dans Antiquité. 


Payot, Paris, 1942. 90 fr. 
Wuilleumier (P.) Tarente. E. 
1939. 


GERMANY (INCLUDING AUSTRIA) 


Akurgal (E.) Griechische Reliefs des VI Jhr. aus Lykien. 
Berlin, 1941. (Deutsches Archaeologisches Institut). 

Andrae (W.) Alte Feststrassen im Nahen Osten. Leipzig, 
1941. (Hinrichs). 

Arndt (P.), Amelung (W.) Photographische Einzelauf- 
nahmen antiker Skulpturen. G. Lippold. Text. Ser. 
xvi B. Miinchen, 1940. 

Arnidsson (G.) Valsagarde 6. Berlin, 1942. (Acta Musei 
Antiquitatum Septentrionalium Regiae Univ. 
Upsalensis. I: Die Griiberfunde von Valsagarde, vol. 
1). 

Bahmann (K.) Die romanische Kirchen-baukunst in 
Regnitzfranken. Wiirzburg-Aumiihle, 1940. 

Barth (P.) Die Stoa. 5. Auti. bearb. v. A. Goldeckemeyer. 
Stuttgart, 1941. (Fromm. Klass. d. Phil. 16). 
Baus (K.) Der Kranz in Antike und Christentum. Bonn, 

1940. (Theophaneia, 2). 

Becker (O.) Plotin und das Problem der geistigen 
Aneignung. Berlin, 1940. (Gruyter). 

Bericht iiber den 6. Internationalen Kongress fiir 
Archiiologie; Berlin, 21-26 August 1939. Berlin, 
1940. (Gruyter). 

Berve (H.) Das neue Bild der Antike. Leipzig, 1942. 

Bettini (S.) Byzantinische Mosaiken. Berlin, 1941. 
(Sammlung Parthenon). 

Bissing (F. W. v.) Der Fussboden aus dem Palaste des 
Kénigs Amenophis IV zu El Hawata. Miinchen, 
1940. 


de Boccard, Paris, 


Zeit und Herkunft der in Cervetri 
gefundenen Gefiisse aus iigyptischen Fayence und 
glasierten Ton. Miinchen, 1941. (Bay. Akad.). 

- Die Baugeschichte siidlichen 
Tempels von Buhen (bei Wadi Halfa) Miinchen, 
1942. (Beck). 

Bittel (K.), Naumann (R.) and Otto (H.) Yazilikaya. 
Architektur, Felsbilder, Inschriften, und Klein- 
funde. Leipzig, 1941. (Wiss. Ver. d. dt. Orient. 
Ges. 61). (Hinrichs). 

Blanckenhagen (P. H.) Flavische Architektur und 
ihre Dekoration, untersucht am Nervaforum. 
Berlin, 1940. (Mann). 

Blinkenberg (C.) and Kinch (K. F.) Lindos; Fouilles et 
recherches, 1902-1914. II. Inscriptions. t. 1-2. 
Berlin, 1941. 

Bloesch (H.) Formen Attischer Schalen von Exekias 
bis zum Ende des Strengen Stils. Bern-Bumpliz, 
1940. (Benteli). 

Agalma: Kleinod, Weihgeschenk, Gétter- 
bild, Bern-Bumpliz, 1943. 

Bluemel (C.) Griechische Bildhauer an der Arbeit. 
Berlin, 2nd ed. 1940; 3rd ed. 1943. (Gruyter). 

- Griechische Skulpturen des 6. u. 5. Jh. v. 
Chr. T. 1. Berlin, 1940. (Verl. f. Kunstwiss). 

Boehlau (J.) See Larisa am Hermos. 

Boniver (D.) Abendlindische Baukunst; eine Bauge- 
schichte in Beispielen. Leipzig, 1940. 

Bossert (H. Th.) Volkskunst in Europe. Berlin, 1941. 

— Altanatolien. Kunst u. Handwerk in 
Kleinasien v. d. Anfiingen bis zum villigen Aufgehen 
in d. griech. Kultur. Berlin, 1942. (Die iiltesten 
Kulturen des Mittelmeerkreises, 2). (Wasmuth). 

Breitenstein (N.) Catalogue of terracottas—Cypriote, 
Greek, Etrusco-Italian and Roman. Kopenhagen— 
Leipzig, 1941. (Harrassowitz). 

Budde (E. G.) Armerium. Ein Beitr. zur Gesch. d. 
antiken Mobiliars. Wiirzburg, 1940. (‘Triltsch). 


Buschor (E.) Griechische 
(Piper). 


Vasen. Miinchen, 1940. 
Die Tyrannen-Mirder. Miinchen, 1940. 
(Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss.). 
Meermiinner. Miinchen, 1941 
Akad. der Wiss.). 
Die Plastik der Griechen. 2. Aufl. Berlin, 
1942. (Rembrandt-Verl.). 
Von Sinn der griechischen Standbilder. 
Berlin, 1943. (Mann). 

Corti (E. C.) Untergang u. Auferstehung von Pompeji 
u. Herculaneum. 2. Aufl. Miinchen, 1940. 

Dehn (W.) Kreuznach. T. 1-2. Berlin, 1941. (Kataloge 
west-u. suddt. Altertumsammlgn. 7). 

Delbrueck (R.) Die Miinzbildnisse von Maximus bis 
Carinus. Berlin, 1940. (Mann). 

Diem (K.) Das trojanische Reiterspiel. Berlin, 1942. 

Doerner (F. K.) Inschriften und Denkmiiler aus Bi- 
thynien. Berlin, 1941. (Istanbuler Forschungen, 
14). 

Doerpfeld (W.) Erechtheion. Zeichnungen u. Bearb. v. 
H. Schleif. Berlin, 1942. 

Ducati (P.) Die etruskische, italo-hellenistische u. 
rémische Malerei. Wien, 1941 (Gesch. d. tal. 
Malerei in Einzeldarstellungen). (Deuticke). 

— Etruskische Plastik. Berlin, 1942. 
ther). 

Duhn (F.) Italische Griiberkunde. Heidelberg, 1939. 

Dunbar (F.) Rom: Sechshundert Bauwerke der Ewi- 
gen Stadt. Berlin, 1943. 

Eissfeldt (O.) Tempel und Kulte syrischer Stiidte in 
hellenistisch-rémischer Zeit. Leipzig, 1941. (Hin- 
richs). 

Erdniss (J.) Die Chauken, ihre riumlichen Abgrenzung 
auf Grund der Bodenfunde. Wiirzburg, 1940. 
Erzen (A.) Kilikien bis zum Ende der Perserherrschaft. 

Leipzig, 1940. (Diss.). 

Falkenstein (A.) Topographie von Uruk. T. 1: Uruk zur 
Seleukidenzeit. Leipzig, 1941. (Harrassowitz). 
Festgabe zur Winckelmannsfeier d. Arch. Sem. d. Univ! 

Leipzig, 1940. 

Fischer (L.) Die Herstellung der Alexander Miinzen: 
Zur antiken Priigetechnik. Berlin, 1942. (Deutsche 
Miinzblitter). 

Frauenfelder (R.) Die Geburt des Herrn: Entwicklung 
u. Wandlung des Weihnachtsbildes v. christ]. Al- 
tertum bis sum Ausgang d. Mittelalters. Leipzig, 
1939. 

Fremersdorf (F.) Riimische Gliser aus Koln. 2. Aufl. 
Koln, 1939. (Schr. d. rém-germ. Abt. d. Wallraf- 
Richartz-Mus. 2). 

Friedrich (J.) Entzifferungsgeschichte der hethitischen 
Hieroglyphenschrift. Stuttgart, 1940. (Die Welt als 
Geschichte. Sonderh. 3). 

—— Hethitisches Elementarbuch, I. Teil: 
Kurzgefasste Grammatik. Heidelberg, 1940. (C. 
Winter). 

Friedrich, Meyer, Ungrad, and Weidner. Die Inschriften 
von Tell Halaf. (AfO. Beiheft 6). Berlin, 1940. 
(Weidner). 

Frobenius (L.) Monumenta Africana. Neudr. Weimar, 
1939. (Verdéff. d. Forschungsinst. f. Kulturmorphol. 
a.d. Univer. Frankfurt a. M.). 

Gaebler (H.) Fiilschungen makedonischer 
Berlin, 1942. (Akad. d. Wiss.). (Gruyter). 

Gautner (J.) Romanische Plastik. Wien, 1941. 

Geistige Ueberlieferung. Ein Jahrbuch. In Verbindung 
mit Walter F. Otto und K. Reinhardt hrsg. von 
Ernesto Grassi. Berlin, 1940. 

Gerkan (A. v.) Der Stadtplan von Pompeji. Berlin, 1940. 

Gerke (F.) Die christlichen Sarkophage der vorkons- 
tantinischen Zeit. Berlin, 1940. (Gruyter). 
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Christus in der spiitantiken Plastik. Berlin, 
1941, 

Das heilige Antlitz; Képfe altchristlicher 
Plastik. Berlin, 1940. (Kupferberg). 

Ideengeschichte der iltesten christlichen 
Kunst. (Zs. f. Kirchengesch. 59, 1/2). 1940. 

Goessler (P.) Tabula Imperii Romani. Frankfurt a. M., 
1940. 

Goetze (B.) Ein rémisches Rundgrab in Falerii. Stutt- 
gart, 1939. (Kohlhammer). 

Goldeckemeyer (A.) See Barth. 

Gross (W. H.) Bildnisse Traians. Berlin, 1940. (Das 
rémische Herrscherbild II abt., bd 2). (Mann). 

Hampe (R.) Der Wagenlenker von Delphi. Miinchen, 
1941. (Brunn-Bruckmann: Denkmiiler griech. u 
rém. Skulptur, 786-790, Lfg. 158). 

Haupt (G.) Die Farbensymbolik in der sakralen Kunst 
des abendliindischen Mittelalters. Dresden, 1941. 

Hege (W.) See Rodenwaldt. 

Hekler (A.) Bildnisse beriihmter Griechen. Berlin, 1940. 

Hennig (R.) Das vor- und friihgeschichtliche Altertum 
in seinen Kultur- und Handelsbeziehungen. Leipzig, 
1941. 

Hermann (A.) Die Stelen der Thebanischen Felsgriiber 
der 18. Dynastie. Gliickstadt, 1940. (Agyptol. 
Forschungen, 11). 

Hermann (A.) and Schwan (W.) Aegyptische Klein- 
kunst. Berlin, 1940 

Hetzer (T.) Giotto: seine Stellung in der europiiischen 
Kunst. Frankfurt a. M., 1941. 

Hirmer (M.) Die schinsten Griech. Miinzen Siziliens. 
Leipzig, 1940. (Insel-Bucherei, 559). 

Hunke (W.) Die Trojaburgen und ihre Bedeutung. 
Miinchen, 1941. (Diss.). 

Inscriptiones Graecae. Vol. 2 et 3 ed. minor, pars 3, f. 2: 
Inscriptiones Atticae, Euclidis anno posteriores (by 
J. Kirchner). Berlin, 1940. (Gruyter). 

Ippel (A.) Wirkungen griechischer Kunst in Asien. 
Leipzig, 1940. (Der Alte Orient 39, 1-2). (Hinrichs). 

Jantzen (H.) Deutsche Plastik des 13. Jahrhunderts. 
Miinchen, 1941. 

Jenny (W. A. v.) Die Kunst der Germanen im friihen 
Mittelalter. Berlin, 1940. 

Jersch (H.) Untersuchungen zum Stile Winckelmanns 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Geschichte der 
Kunst des Altertums. Calw. 1939. 

Jirku (A.) Die iiltere Kupfer-Steinzeit Paliistinas und 
der bandkeramische Kulturkreis. Berlin, 1941. 
(Gruyter). 

Junker (H.) Die Gitterlehre von Memphis. Berlin, 1940. 
(Gruyter). 

Giza IV: Die Mastabe des Kai-em-anch. 
Giza V: Die Mastabe von Seneb und die umliegen- 
den Griiber. Wien, 1940 and 1941. 

Kauffmann (F. A.) Roms ewiges Antlitz. Berlin, 1940. 

Kees (H.) Der Gitterglaube in alten Agypten. Leipzig, 
1941. (Hinrichs). 

Kerameikos II; Die Skulpturen vom 5. Jahrhundert bis 
in rémische Zeit (by Hans Riemann). Berlin, 1940. 
(Gruyter). 

Kerameikos III; Inschriften, Ostraka, Fluchtafeln (by 
Werner Peek). Berlin, 1941. 

Kerameikos IV; Neufunde aus der Nekropole des 11. 
und 10. Jahrhunderts (by Karl Kiibler). Berlin, 
1943. 

Kimming (W.) Die Urnenfelderkultur in Baden, 
untersucht auf Grund der Griberfunde. Berlin, 
1940. (Rém.-Germ. Forschungen, 14). (Gruyter). 

Kirsten (E.) Das dorische Kreta. Teil I: Die Insel Kreta 
in fiinften und vierten Jahrhundert. Wiirzburg, 
1942. (Triltsch). 

Kleinasiatische Studien, von Kurt Bittel. Istanbul, 1942. 
(Istanbuler Mitteilungen, herausgegeben von der 


Abteilung Istanbul des Archiologischen Institutes 
des Deutschen Reiches. Heft 5). 

Kleine Kostbarkeiten aus Kunst und Geschichte. Hrsg. 
v. J. O. Plassmann. Berlin, 1940. 

Kleiner (G.) Der Altar von Pergamon. Berlin, 1940. 

Tanagrafiguren; Untersuchungen zur hell- 
enistischen Kunst u. Geschichte. Berlin, 1942. 
(Gruyter). 

Knackfuss (H.) Die Baubeschreibung des Heiligtums 
des Apollon von Didyma. Berlin, 1941. (Didyma 1). 

Kollwitz (J.) Ostrémische Plastik der Theodosianischen 
Zeit. Berlin, 1941. (Stud. z. spitantiken Kunstge- 
schichte 12). 

Kopp (C.) Grabungen und Forschungen im Heiligen 
Land 1867-1938. Kéln, 1939. (Paliistina-Hefte d. 
Dt. Ver. v. Heil. Lande H. 21/23). 

Krause (K.) Bogaskiéy, Tempel V; Ein Beitrag zur 
Problem des hethitischen Baukunst. Berlin, 1940. 
(Istanbuler Forch. 11). 

Krauss (F.) Paestum, die griechischen Tempel. Berlin, 
1941. (Bildern ant. Kunst, H. 8). (Mann). 

Krenn (K.) Das friihdeutsche Griberfeld von Steina- 
brunn. Leipzig, 1939. 

Krischen (F.) Die Stadtmauern von Pompeji und 
griechische Festungs-Baukunst in Unteritalien und 
Sizilien. Berlin, 1941. (Die hellenistische Kunst in 
Pompeji 7). (Gruyter). 

Antike Rathiuser, “Unter Mitarb. v. 
Watzinger u. von Gerkan. Berlin, 1941. (Mann). 

Kruger (C.) Der fliegende Vogel in der antiken Kunst 
bis zur klassischen Zeit. Miinster i. W., 1940. (Diss.). 

Lange (K.) Agyptische Kunst. Berlin, 1939. 

——-— Gitter Griechenlands; Meisterwerke antiker 
Miinzkunst Berlin, 1941. 
Miinzkunst des Mittelalters. Leipzig, 1942. 

Langen (A.) Kunstwerke in dichterischer Deutung: 
Eine Auswahl von Winckelmann bis Burckhardt. 
Dresden, 1940. 

Langer (M.) Keramische Kunst. Pinneberg b. Ham- 
burg; 1939. 

Langlotz (E.) Die Darstellung des Menschen in der 
griechischen Kunst. Bonn, 1941. (Bonner Univ. 
Buchdr). 

Langlotz (E.) and Schuchhardt (W. H.) Archaische 
Plastik auf der Akropolis. Frankfurt am Main, 
1941. (Klostermann). 

Lappo-Danilowski (O.) Untersuchungen iiber den 
Innenraum der archaischen griechischen Tempel. 
Wiirzburg, 1942. (Diss. Giessen). 

Larisa am Hermos; Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, 
1902-34. T.I.—Die Bauten (by Boehlau (J.) 
and Schefold (K.)). Berlin, 1940. (Gruyter). 
T. II—Die architektonis hen Terrakotten (by 
Kjellberg (L.) and Akerstrém (Ake)). Stockholm, 
1940. (Kgl. Vitterh. Hist och Ant. Akad.). 

T. I1I—Die Kleinfunde. Berlin, 1942. (Gruyter). 

Lemmer (K.) Grosses schines Italien: Fiihrer durch 
Florenz und Rom. Berlin, 1941. 

Lenzen (H. J.) Ausgrabungen in Uruk-Warka. T. 2. 
Die Entwicklung des Eanna-Heiligtums von der 
Friihzeit bis zum Ausklang der seleukidischen Zeit. 

Die Entwicklung der Zikurrat von ihren 
Anfiangen bis zur Zeit der III. Dynastie von Ur. 
Leipzig, 1941. (Ausgrabungen d. Dt. Forschungsge- 
meinschaft in Uruk-Warka, 4). 

Lorch (C. v.) Akropolis: 60 Bilder, mit umleitenden 
Text v. Carl v. Lorch. Berlin, 1940. (Kanter). 
Luschan (F.) Die Kleinfunde von Sendschierli. Hrsg. v. 

W. Andrae. Berlin, 1943 (Gruyter). 
Lutzeler (H.) Fiihrer zur Kunst. Freiburg i. B., 1941. 
Die Kunst der Volker. Freiburg i. B., 1941. 
Vom Sinn der Bauformen. Freiburg i. B., 
1941, 
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Manns (F.) Miinzkiindliche u. historische Untersu- 
chungen iiber die Zeit der Illyrerkaiser Aurelianus. 
Wiirzburg, 1939. 

Marehl (H.) Eduard Meyer. Stuttgart, 1941. 

Meier (T.) Das Wesen der spartanischen Staatsordnung, 
nach ihren lebensgesetzlichen und bodenrechtlichen 
Voraussetzungen. Leipzig, 1940. (Dietrich). 

Meissner (B.) and Opitz (D.) Studien zum Bit Hilani 
in Nordpalast Assurbanipals zu Ninive. Berlin, 
1940. (Gruyter). 

Menghin (O. Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit. 2. Aufl. 
Wien, 1940. 

Mentz (A.) Ein Schiilerheft mit altgriechischer Kurz- 
schrift. Bayreuth, 1940. (Bauverlag Bayerische 
Ostmark). 

Miltner (F.) Das zweite Amphitheater von Carnuntum. 
4. erw. Aufl. Baden, 1939. 

Moortgat (A.) Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel. Ein Beitrag 
z. Gesch. d. Steinschneidekunst. Berlin, 1940. 
(Mann). 

Morath (G. W.) Die Maximianskathedra in Ravenna. 
Freiburg i. B . 1940. (Freiburger Theol. Stud. h. 
54). 

Mortel (H.) Antike Bauerngeschichten. Goslar, 1941. 
(Goslarer Volksb. 6). 

Mueller (H. W.) Die Felsengriib r der Fiirsten von 
Elephantine aus der Zeit des mittleren Reiches. 
Gluckstadt, 1940. (Agypt. Forsch. 9). (Augustin). 

Mueller (H.) Zur Problematik des Stils in der Kunstge- 
schichte. Wiirzburg, 1940. 

Mueller (R.) Zum Problem der Ontologie der Kunst. 
Essen, 1940. 

Neutsch (B.) Der Maler Nikias von Athen. Berna- 
Leipzig, 1939. 

Offermann (R.) and Voss (J.) Mittelrheinische Bildnis- 
plastik aus 3 Jahrhunderten. Berlin, 1942. 

Ohlemutz (E.) Die Kulte und Heiligtiimer der Giétter 
in Pergamon. Wiirzburg, 1940. (Triltsch). 

Ostrogorsky (G.) Geschichte des byzan. Staates. Miin- 
chen, 1940. (Handbuch der Altertumswiss. Abt.12, 
T. 112). (Beck). 

Paatz (W.) and (E.) Die Kirchen von Florenz. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1939-42. (Klostermann). 

Passarge (S.) Die Urlandschaft Agyptens und die 
Lokalisierung der Wiege der altiigyptischen Kul- 
tur. Halle, 1940. 

Peek (W.) Inschriften, Ostraka, Fluchtafeln. Berlin, 
1941. (Kerameikos 3). 

Pemp (R.) Drei Wasserhebewerke Pompejis. Wiirzburg- 
Aumiihle, 1939. 

Peterich (E.) Géttinnen im Spiegel der Kunst. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1941. 

Peters (H.) Dome und Kathedralen. Berlin, 1941. 

Studien zu den panatheniiischen Preisam- 
phoren. Berlin, 1942. (Schriften zur Kunst des 
Altertums 2). 

Pfannenstiel (M.) Die altsteinzeitlichen Kulturen Ana- 
toliens. Berlin, 1941. (Istanbuler Forschungen, 15). 

Pfister (K.) Die Etrusker. Miinchen, 1940. 

Pfuhl (E.) Tausend Jahre Griechischer Malerei. Miin- 
chen, 1940. 

Rademacher (F.) Frankische Goldscheibenfibeln aus 
dem rheinischen Landes-Museum in Bonn. Miin- 
chen, 1940. (Bruckmann). 

Rehm (W.) Winckelmann und Lessing. Berlin, 1941. 
Reutern (J. v.) Hellas: Ein Fiihrer durch Griechenland 
aus antiken Quellenstiicken. Miinchen, 1941. 
Riemann (H.) Die Skulpturen vom 5. Jh. bis in rémische 

Zeit. Berlin, 1940. (Kerameikos 2). 

Riemschneider-Hoerner (M.) Der Wandel der Gebiirde 
in der Kunst. Frankfurt a. M., 1939. 

Rodenwaldt (G.) Griechische Tempel. Aufgenommen 


von Walter Hege. Berlin, 1941. (Deutscher Kunst- 
verlag). 

——— Kunst um Augustus. Berlin, 1942. 
(Gruyter). 

Rohde (L.) St. Marie zu Greifswald. Berlin, 1940. 

Ruchel (W.) Griechisches Goldrelief. Berlin, DAI. 1942. 

Schadewaldt (W.) Winckelmann und Homer. Leipzig, 
1941. (Lozger Universitatsreden 6). 

Schaffran (E.) Die Kunst der Langobarden in Italien. 
Jena, 1941. 

Schaewen (R. v.) Rimische Opfergeriite, ihre Verwen- 
dung im Kultus und in der Kunst. Berlin, 1940. 
(Archiol, Stud. H. 1). & 

Scharff (A.) Die Friihkulturen Agyptens und Mesopo- 
tamiens: Ein Vertrag. Leipzig, 1941. (Hinrichs). 

—— Wesenunterschiede iigyptischer und vorde- 
rasiatischer Kunst. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1943. (Der 
Alte Orient 42). 

Schleif (H.) Korkyra, I; Der Artemistempel, Architek- 
tur, Dachterrakotten, Inschriften (by H. Schleif, 
K. A. Rhomaios, G. Klaffenbach). Berlin, 1940. 
(Mann). 

Schlikker (F. W.) Hellenistische Vorstellungen von der 
Schiénheit des Bauwerks nach Vitruv. Berlin, 1940. 
(Sehr. z. Kunst d. Altertums 1). 

Schmidt (W.) Das Eigentum auf den iltesten Stufen 
der Menschheit; Bd. 2: Das Eigentum im Pri- 
miirkulturkreis der Herdenviehziichter Asiens. 
Miinster, 1940. 

Schmitz (H.) Ausstellung: Die Antike im Spiegel 
Darstellungen und Schriften v. 1500-1850. Berlin, 
1939. 

Die Staatliche Kunstbibliothek in Berlin; 
ihre Gliederung, ihre Bestiinde. Berlin, 1940. 

Schneider (K.) Thetis in Verwandlungskampf mit 
Peleus in der griechischen Vasenmalerei. Breslau, 
1941. (Diss.). 

Schneider (M. M.) Die Grabung im Westhof der 
Sophienkirche zu Istanbul. Berlin, 1941. (Istanbuler 
Forschungen 12). 

Schoergendorfer (A.) Die Rimerzeitliche Keramik der 
Ostalpenliinder. Brunn-Miinchen, 1942. (Sonder- 
schr. hrsg. v. d. Zweigstelle Wien d. Archaol. Ist. 
d. Dt. Reiches 13). 

Schuchhardt (C.) Alteuropa, die Entwicklung seiner 
Kulturen und Volker. 4 erg. Aufl. Berlin, 1941. 
(Gruyter). 

Schuchhardt (W. H.) Archaische Giebelkompositionen. 
Freiburg i. B., 1940. (Schulz). 

——— Geschichte der Kunst. 
Altertum. T. 1: Die Kunst der Griechen. 

— Griechische Plastik. Berlin, 1940. 
(Das Meisterwerk. R. Plast). 

- Die Kunst der Griechen. Berlin, 


Bd. I: 


1940. 

Schumacher (J.) Antike Medizin. I. 
(Gruyter). 

Schweinfurth (P.) Die Wandbilder der Kirche von 
Bojano. Berlin, 1943. 

Schweitzer (B.) Studien zur Entstehung des Portrits 
bei den Griechen. Leipzig, 1940. (Herg. iiber d. Verh. 
d. Sachs. Akad. d. Wiss. 91, 1939) (Hirzel). 

Dirke. Zur Kunst des Apollonios und 
des Tauriskos. Leipzig, 1940. 

Seewald (O.) Der Vogelwagen vom Glasinac. Leipzig, 
1939. (Praehistorica H. 4). 

Seracsin (A.) Die rémischen Griberfelder von Loretto 
und Leithaprodersdorf, Lkr. Eisenstadt. Wien, 
1940. (Niederdonau, Natur u. Kultur 4). 

Spiess (E.) Die Kulturen der Urzeit und des Mittel- 
meerraums. Einsiedeln, 1940. (Benzinger). 

Stippel (F.) Ehre und Ehrenziehung in der Antike. 


Berlin, 1940. 
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u. erziehungswiss, Stud. 7). 

Strzygowski (J.) Die deutsche Nordseele: Das Bekennt- 
nis e. Kunstforschers. Wien-Leipzig, 1940. 

Studien zur Vor- und Friihgeschichte. Carl Schuchhart 
zum 80. Geburtstag dargebr. Berlin, 1940. 

Sundwall (J.) Die iilteren italischen Fibeln. 
1943. (Gruyter). 

Swoboda (E.) Forschungen am obermoesischen Limes. 
Wien-Leipzig, 1939. (Schr. d. Balkankomm. 
Antiquar. Abt. 10). 

Technau (W.) Geschichte der Kunst. Bd. I. Altertum. 
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Terra (H. de) Durch Urwelten am Indus. Leipzig, 1940. 
(Brockhaus). 

Thomae (W.) Thiiringische Kunstgeschichte. 
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Urgeschichte des Menschen. Friihzeit der Vélker, Reiche 
des Altertums. Bearb. von. H. Weinert (u. a.). 
Berlin, (Propyliien-Verl.). 1940. 

Vasmer (M.) Die Slaven in Griechenland. Berlin, 1941. 
(Gruyter). 

Vogt (G.) Kérperbildung und darstellende Kunst in 
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Welter (G.) Troizen und Kalaureia. Berlin, 
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Wersin (W.) Das elementare Ornament und seine 
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Wessling (G.) Das Gesetz der Baukunst. Dortmund, 
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Wiegand (T.) Didyma. Teil I. Die Baubeschreibung. 3 
Bde. von H. Knackfuss. Berlin, 1941. (Mann). 

Wiesner (J.) Fahren und Reiten in Alteuropa und im 
Alten Orient. Leipzig, 1939. (Der Alte Orient 38, 
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Wiessner (K.) Bauformen der Ilias. Leipzig, 1940. 
(Preisschr. d. F. Jablonowsk. Ges. zu Leipzig, 55). 

Wilhelm (A.) Attische Urkunden. T. 5. Wien, 1942. 
(Akad d. Wiss). 

Zu der Urkunde der in Jahre 307/6 v. 
Chr. von Deinarchos beauftragten Wiederherstel- 
lung der Mauern Athens. Berlin, 1941. 

Willemsen (F.) Friihe griechische Kultbilder. Wiirzburg- 
Aumiihle, 1939. 

Wilm (H.) Die gotische Holzfigur: ihr Wesen und ihre 
Entstehung. Stuttgart, 1940. 

Woelfflin (H.) Das Erkliiren von Kunstwerken. Leipzig, 
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Wolfer-Sulzer (L.) Das geometrische Prinzip der 
griechisch-dorischen Tempel. Winterthur, 1939. 

Wolters (P.) Das Kabirenheiligtum bei Theben. 
(Fertig-gestellt v. G. Bruns, Bd. 1). Berlin, 1940. 
(Gruyter). 

Wuertenberger (T.) Das Kunstfiilschertum. Weimar, 
1940. (Forschgn. z. Gesch. d. dt. Strafrechts 2). 

Zschietzschmann (W.) Die Bliitezeit der griechischen 
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(Gruyter). 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


——— La Scultura romana. Citta di 
1943. 

——— Storia della scultura romana. 
cultura contemporanea 4) Messina, 1941. 

Atti del 1v Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia 
Cristiana. Citta del Vaticano, 16—22 Ottobre 1938: 
Vol. 1°. (Studi di antichita cristiana, 16) Roma, 
1940. 

Atti del v Congresso Internazionale di Studi Bizantini. 
Roma, 20-26 Settembre 1936. 1. Storia. Filologia. 
Diritto. 2. Archeologia e Storia dell’arte. Liturgia e 
Musica. (Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici 5-6), Roma, 
1939—40. 

Atti del v° Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani. 
Roma, 1940. 

Atti del 3° Convegno Nazionale di Storia dell’ Architet- 
tura. Roma, 9-13 Ottobre 1938. Roma, 1940. 
Aurigemma (S.) Velleia. (Itin. d. Musei e Monumenti 

d'Italia 73) Roma, 1900. 

Barreca (C.) Affreschi e opere pid noteveli delle cata- 
combe di Siracusa con la pianta planimetrica. 
Roma, 1939. 

Becatti (G.) Musei comunali umbri di Orvieto (Opera 
del Duomo) Spoleto, Terni, Bettona, Todi. (Corpus 
Vasorum, Italia 16) Roma, 1940. 

Bendinelli (G.) Le pitture del Columbario di Villa 
Pamphili. (Monumenti di pittura antica scoperti in 
Italia. Sez. 11: Roma, Fasc. 5) Roma, 1941. 

Beretta (A. U.) Castelli romani nel quadro del piano 
regolatore di Roma imperiale. Roma, 1940. 

Bernabo’ Brea (L.) Museo Civico d’Archeologia Ligure 
di Genova-Pegli a collezione del Castello d’albertis 
di Genova. Paso. 1. (Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 
Italia 19) Roma, 1942. 

Bernardini (M.) I ritrovamenti archeologici di Lecce, 
Lecce, 1941. 

Bettini (S.) Pittura delle origini cristiane. Novara, 1942. 

Bianchi-Bandinelli (R.) Storicita dell’arte classica. 
Firenze, 1943. 

Blanc (A. C.) I piu antichi giacimenti paleolitici del 
Lazio. L’Italia dalla preistoria alla romanizzazione 
2. Roma, 1941 (Quaderni di Studi Romani). 

Borghi (M. N.) La basilica di S. Vittore in Ravenna 
prototipo delle costrusioni esarcali. Milano, 1941. 

Cagliano De Azevedo (M.) Le strade. (Civilta Ro- 
mana 13. Mostra della Romanita), Roma, 1939. 

Un sarcofago di Villa Medici con scena 
di iniziazione bacchica. (R. Ist. d’archeologia e 
Storia dell’Arte. Opere d’arte 13) Roma, 1942. 

Calza (G.) La Necropoli del porto di Roma nell’ Isola 
Sacra. Roma, 1940. 

Caraffa (G.) La Cupola della sala decagona degli Horti 
Liciniani. Roma, 1944. 

Castelli I.) Romani nel quadro del Piano Regolatore di 
Roma Imperiale. Roma, 1940. 

Catalogo della Mostra preistorica dell’antica Messapia. 
A cura di L. Cardini e C. Drago. Lecce, 1939. 
Cecchelli (C.) Monumenti cristiano-eretici di Roma. 

Roma, 1943. 

Colini (A. M.) Stadium Domitiani. 
Romani) Roma, 1943. 

Consortini (L.) Volterra nell’antichita ossia Volterra 
italica, etrusca e romana. (Bibl. d. “‘Rassegna 
Volterrana” 4). Volterra, 1940. 

Della Corte (M.) Piccola Guida di Pompei. 1930. 

De Vries (W.) Sakramententheologie bei den syrischen 
Monophysiten. (Orient. christ. analecta 125) 
Roma, 1940. 

Donadoni (S.) La civilté egiziana. 
1940. 

Drago (C.) R. Museo Nazionale di Taranto 2. (Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum. Italia 18) Roma, 1942. 


Castello, 


(Bibl. di 


(I Monumenti 


Milano- Messina, 
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Fabrizi (E.) Piccola guida turistica di Ravenna antica. 
Ravenna, 1940. 

Fasolo (G.) Guida del Museo Civico di Vicenza. Vicenza, 
1940. 

Ferretto (G.) Note storico-bibliografiche di archeologia 
cristiana. Citta del Vaticano. 1942. 

Ferrua (A.) Il Mitreo di Santa Prisca (Mon. di Roma 

3). Roma, 1941. 

Galassi (G.) Tehenu e le origini mediterranee della 
civilta egizia. Roma, 1942. 

Gerlini (E.) La Farnesina, piccola guida, Roma, 1941. 

Koethe (H.) Scavi e ritrovamenti d’interesse romano 
nella Germania occidentale e meridionale. (Ist. di 
Studi Romani. Orme di Roma nel Mondo 4) Roma, 
1940. 

Krautheimer (R.) Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum 
Romae. Roma, 1940. 

Laviosa Zambotti (P.) Carta archeologica delle stazioni 
enee emiliane a occidente del Reno. Milano, 1939. 
——— Le pid antiche civilta nordiche ed il problema 
degli Indo-europei e degli Ugro-Finni (R. Univ. 
di Milano. Fac. di Lettere e Filosofia, Ser. 4) 
Milano- Messina, 1941. 

Lugli (G.) Guida del Museo (¢ 
1940. 

—— I monumenti antichi di Roma e Suburbio, 
Supplemento: Un decennio di scoperte archeolo- 
giche, Roma, 1940. 

Magi (F.) La raccolta Benedetto Guglielmi nel Museo 
Gregoriano-Etrusco. Pte. 2a: Bronzi e oggetti vari. 
Citta del Vaticano, 1941. 

Maiuri (A.) Passeggiate campane. 2a serie. 
1940. 

Mancini (G.) II calendario (Mostra della Romanita. 
Civilta romana 19) Roma, 1941. 

Manoel (H.) Disegni di teatro. Biihnenbilder. Dessins 
de theatre. Rome, 1943. 

Maselli (G.) Le citta sannitiche. Isola del Liri, 1940. 

Mayence (F.) Scavi recenti in Apamea di Siria: la citta 
romana (Ist. di Studi Romani. Orme di Roma nel 
Mondo 2). Roma, 1940. 

Monaco (G.) I] R. Museo di antichita di Parma. Roma, 
1940 

Monneret De Villiard (U.) Le chiese della Meso- 
potamia. (Orientalia Christiana analecta 128) 
Roma, 1940. 

—— La Nubia Romana 
l’Oriente) Roma, 1941. 
Monti Della Corte (A. A.) Lalibela. 

Roma, 1940. 

Montrasio (A.) Le basiliche preambrosiane. I sepolcri 
dei SS. Vitore e Satiro. Milano, 1940. 

Monumenta Epigraphica Cristiana Saeculo xm an- 
tiquiora quae in Italiae finibus adhuc extant iussu 
Pii xu edita curante Angelo Silvagni. Vols. 4 in 6 
tomi. Citta del Vaticano, 1943. 

Moretti (B.) Ville, Seconda parte. 70 disegni di ville e 
case di campagna, Milano, 1942. 

Muratori (S.) I mosaici di S. Vitale in Ravenna. (I 
grandi cicli pittorici) Bergamo-Milano, 1942. 
Mustilli (D.) Storia degli studi archeologici. Pt. I. 

Napoli, 1943. 

Occhini (B.) L’arte classica e l’arte italiana dalle origini 
a tutto il Trecento. Vol. I. Torino, 1940. 

Olivero (E.) Architettura religiosa preromanica e 
romanica nell’ Archidiocesi di Torino. Torino, 1941. 

Pallottino (N.) Arte figurativa e ornamentale. (Mostra 
della Romanita, Civilta romana 18) Roma, 1940. 

Studi sull’arte di Hermonax. (Atti d.R. 

Accad. d'Italia. Mem. Ser. 7, vol. 1, fase. 1). Roma, 
1940. 

Patroni (G.) Architettura preistorica generale ed italica. 


‘ivico di Terracina. Roma, 


Milano, 


(Pubbl. dell’Ist. per 


Le Chiese ipogee. 


Architettura etrusca. (Storia 
Bergamo, 1941. 

Pasquali (G.) Medioevo bizantino. Firenze, 1941. 

Paterna Baldizzi (L.) La prima chiesa di Roma. Roma, 
1941. 

Peola (P.) Protostoria e romanita dell’agro alessandrino. 
(Bibl. d. Dep. Subalp. d. Stor. Patro. Sez. d. Ales- 
sandria 17) Alessandri, 1940. 

Pietrangeli (C.) Il Mitreo del Palazzo dei Musei di 
Roma (Monumenti di Roma 2). Roma, 1941. 

Ocriculum. Gubbio, 1943. 
Il “Torrione” della via 
(Monumenti di Roma 6) Roma, 1941. 

Reggiori (F.) La Basilica Ambrosiana, ricerche e restauri 
1929-1940. Milano, 1941. 

Reina (P.) Prospettiva. Leggi di prospettiva normale, 
Milano, 1940. 

Rendiconti della R. Accad. di Arch Lettere e Belle Arti 
d. Soc. R. di Napoli, Vol. 20°, Anno 1940. 

della R. Accad. Naz. dei Lincei. 
degli scavi di antichita. Ser. 6, vol. 15. 

della Pont. Accad. Rom. di 
Vol. 16°, Anno 1940. 

Rizzo (G. E.) Ritratti di eta ellenistica. (Monumenti di 
pittura antica scoperti in Italia. Sez. 3a. La Pittura 
ellenistica-romana. Centuripae, Fasc. 1) 
1940. 

Romanelli (P.) I] limes romano in Africa. (Ist. di Studi 
Romani, I] Limes romana 10) Roma, 1939. 

——— Tarquinia, la necropoli e il Museo. 
(Itinerari d. musei e mon. d'Italia, 75) Roma, 1940. 

Santangelo (P. E.) Sostrati che non sono sostrati, 
ovvero liquidazione della _teoria 
Milano, 1940. 

Sbordone (F.) Hori Apollinis Hieroglyphica. Saggio 
introduttivo, edizione critica del testo e commento. 
Napoli, 1940. 

Schuster (I.) Sant’Ambrogio e le piu antiche basiliche 
milanesi. Milano, 1940. 

Sicilia Bizantina. Vol. 1 di Paolo Orsi a cura di G,. 
Agnello. Tivoli, 1942. 

Springer (A.) Manuale di storia dell’arte. 4a Ed. rive- 
duta da Corrado Ricci. 1. L’arte antica. Bergamo, 
1942, 

Stefanini (L.) Arte e critica. Milano-Messina, 1942. 

Stohlman (F.) Gli smalti del Museo Sacro Vaticano. 
(Catalogo del Museo Sacro, Vol. 2°) Citta del Vati- 
cano, 1939. 

Straneo (V.) L’arte in Liguria nelle sue vicende storiche. 
Torina, 1940. 

Teleilat Gassul 1. Compte rendu des fouilles de |’In- 
stitut Biblique Pontifical 1932-1936 par Robert 
Koeppel avec la collaboration de H. Senes. .. . 
(Scripta Pont. Instituti Biblici 87) Roma 1940. 

Tropea (C.) Lineamenti di storia dell’arte antica. 
Torino, 1940. 

Vinaccia (G.) Le problema dell’orientamento: sull'ur- 
banistica. dell’ antica Roma. (Instituto di Studi 
Romani. La scienza e la tecnica ai tempi di Roma 
imperiale 1) Roma, 1939. 

Vogliano (A.) Un’impresa archeologica milanese ai 
margini orientali del deserto libico. Milano, 1942. 
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Ambrosiana. Scritti di storia, archeologia ed arte pubbl. 
nel xvi Centenario della nascita di S. Ambrogio. 
Milano, 1942. 

Angelo dell ’Oca Bianca nell’arte e nella vita. Milano, 
1940 

Angioletti G. B.) Michele Cascella. Milano, 1942. 

— 12 opere di Raffele de Grada con 
testo di G.B.A. (Pittori italiani contemporanei). 
Milano, 1942. 


dell’architettura 1) 


Prenestina. 


Notizie 


Archeologia. 


Roma, 


mediterranea. 
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Annoni (A.) L’Edificio sforzesco dell’Ospedale Maggiore 
di Milano e la sua rinascita. Milano, 1941. 

Anticipazioni 
1. Sant’Elia e l’architettura futurista. 

2. Picasso scultore. 
3. Lautreamont e il surrealismo. 
4. Appia e la scena costruita. 

5. Fotorealismo e Fotosurrealismo. Roma, 1944. 
Antologia pittorica dell’ Arte Italiana dal xtv al xx sec. 
Introduzione di Ugo Nebbia. Bergamo, 1940. 
Apolloni (B. M.) La casa dei Crescenzi nell’architettura 
e nell’arte di Roma Medioevale, Roma, 1940. 
Arata (G. U.) Architettura medioevale in Sicilia. (Doc- 
umentario Athenaeum fotografico). Novara, 1942. 

— Costruzioni e progetti con albine note 
sull’architettura contemporanea. Milano, 1942. 
Recostruzioni e restauri. Milano, 1942. 

Arslan (E.) La Pittura e la scultura veronese dal sec. 
vii al sec. Milano, 1943. 

Bagnoli (R.) Le Chiese di Milano della storia e nell’arte. 
Vol. 1. Milano, 1942. 

Baratti (A.) Raffaello. Alba, Ist, Miss. Pia Soe. S. 
Paolo, 1942. 

Barbarani (G.) Pietro Rotari. Verona, “L’Albero”, 
1942. 

Bargellini (P.) Via Larga. Milano, 1941. 

Barni (L.) Albori del Cristianesimo in Vigevano e 
l'antica chiesa di S$. Ambrogio, Vigevano, 1940. 
Baroni (C.) L’architettura lombarda da Bramante al 

Richini. Questioni di metodo, Milano, 1941. 

— Documenti per la storia dell’architettura 
a Milano nel Rinascimento e nel Barocco. Vol. I: 
Edifici varii. P. te Ia. Firenze, 1940. 

——— Maioliche di Milano, Milano, 1940. 

Barreca (C.) Affreschi e opere pili notevoli delle cata- 
combe di Siracusa con la pianta planimetrica. 
Roma, 1939. 

Basilica di S$. Ambrogio. Milano, 1940. 

Bassi-Rathgeb (R.) Vincenzo Borromini decoratore e 
pittore macabro del seicento. (Collana di mono- 
grafie su artisti bergamaschi a cura della Banca 
Mutua Popolare di Bergamo). Bergamo, 1942. 

Beccaria (A.) Gianfilippo Usellini. (Arte Mod. ital.) 
Milano, 1942. 

Bendinelli (G.) Adolfo Venturi 1856-1941. Torino, 
1941. 

Benedite L.: Fogolari G.: Pischel-Fraschini G. La 
pittura dell’Ottocento. Milano, 1942. 

Bernardi (M.) Gregor Sciltian. Milano, 1941. 

Lorenzo Delleani (1840-1908). Torino, 
1940. 

Bernasconi (U.) Francesco Messina (Arte Moderna 
straniera a cura di G. Scheiwiller N. 28—Serie B. 
Scultori N. 6). Milano, 1942. 

Bertarelli (A.) Le incisioni di Giuseppe M. Mitelli, 
Catalogo critico. Milano, 1940. 

Bertini Calosso (A.) Ritratti e Madonne di Raffaello. 
Novara, 1941. 

Bettini (S.) Pitture cretesi-veneziane slave e italiane del 
Museo Nazionale di Ravenna. Ravenna, 1940. 
Biagetti (B.) Le Pitture murali di Melozzo da Forli et 

le loro vicende, Roma, 1941. 

Biagi (L.) Lorenzo Lotto, Roma, 1942. 

Birolli (R.) Renato Birolli. 30 tavole e disegni con 
scritti dell’artista e uno studio di S. Bini, Milano, 
1941. 

Bollea (L. C.) Lorenzo Pecheux maestro di pittura nella 
R. Accademia di Belle Arti di Torino. Torino, 
1942, 

Bonzi (M.) II Biscaino. Savona, 1940. 

Boretti (M.) Il Castello di Cosenza (Storia e Arte). 
Cosenza, 1940. 
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Bosi (G.) La Chiesa di Santa Croce al quartiere Fla- 
minio. Roma, 1940. 

Bovini (G.) La statua di S. Ippolito del Museo Later- 
anense. Roma, 1941. 

Brandi (C.) Mostra di dipinti acquistati dallo Stato per 
la R. Pinacoteca di Siena. Seguace di Segna. 
Giovanni di Paolo. Benvenuto di Giovanni. Andrea 
del Brescianino. Catalogo a cura di C. Brandi. 
Roma, 1942. 

Breschi (C.) La Voce di un monumento (nel travertino 
nassano) Massa Marittima, 1940. 

Brizio (A. M.) La Pittura in Piemonte dall’eta romanica 
al Cinquecento. (R. Univ. di Torino. Pubblicazioni 
della Facolta di Magistero, Serie 1, vol. x). Torino, 
1942. 

Brunetti (M.), Bettini (1.), Foslatti (F.), Fiocco (G.) 
Torcello, Venezia, 1940. 

Brusin (G.) Nuovi monumenti sepolcrali di Aquileia. 
(Ass. Naz. p. Aquileia. Quad. 1, 1941). Venezia, 
1941. 

Buscaroli (R.) L’Arte di Donatello. (Orientamenti. 
Collana di Studi sull’arte figurativa a cura di R. 
Buscaroli, 1). Firenze, 1942. 

Cabella Latuada (E.) Una scuola pittorica tortonese. La 
Bottega di Basilio. (Univ. Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore; Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia: tesi di laures). 
Milano, 1940. 

Caffarelli (G.) La Distribuzione organica degli edifici e 
degli impianti di uso pubblico, Roma, 1939. 

Calderini (A.) La Zona di Piazza S. Sepoloro. (Instituto 
di Studi Romani. Sez. Lombarda. Ricerche d. 
Comm. per la Forma Urbis Mediolani, 4). 

Callari (L.) I Palazzi di Roma. Roma, 1944. 

Carli (E.) Sculture del Duomo di Siena. Torino, 1940. 

Cecchelli (C.) I Monumenti del Friuli dal secolo rv al 
x1. Vol. 1. Cividale. Milano, 1943. 

Cecchi (E.) Donatello, Roma, 1942. 

Crecconi (G.) II “Bel S. Francesco” di Fermo nel settimo 
centenario della fondazione. Fermo, 1941. 

Cellamare (D.) Pasquale Roma, gloria italiana nel 
mondo. Prime ricerche, Firenze, 1940. 

Ceroni (G.) Roma nei suoi quartieri o nel suo suburbio. 
Roma, 1942. 

Chierici (G.) La Chiesa di S. Satiro a Milano e alcune 
considerazioni sull’architettura preromanica in 
Lombardia. (Centro Naz. di Studi di Architettura. 
Grouppo Lombardo 1). Milano, 1942. 

La pusteria di S. Ambrogio a Milano. II 
restauro, Milano, 1940. 

Chiavarello (R.) La Chiesetta del Podio sui colli di 
Torino, 1940. 

Cinti (P.) Il Beato Angelico. Firenze, 1940. 

Colacicchi (G.) Antonio del Pollaiuolo. Firenze, 1943. 

Coletti (L.) Paolo Veronese e la pittura a Verona nel suo 
tempo. Pisa, 1940. 

I primitivi. Vol. 1: dall’Arte benedettina a 
Giotto. Novara, 1941. 
Tintoretto, Bergamo, 1940. 

Colombo (B. M.) Il monumentale santuario di Maria SS. 
ma de la Soledad presso la chiesa di S. Demetrio in 
Palermo, Palermo, 1942. 

Conca Betti. Michelangelo “omo da bene’. 
1940. 

Cortese (P.) La Basilica del Santo. Padova, 1940. 

Costantini (V.) Scultura e pittura italiana contempor- 
anea. Milano, 1940. 

Cugini (D.) L’Architetto Andrea d’Albino e i suoi 
monumenti in Padova. Bergamo, 1941. 

Dall’Oca Bianca agli Amici. Pasqua 1940, Verona, 
1940. 

Damiani (L.) Biblioteca e Pinacoteca comunale, dal 
nome del donatore, Foresiana. Catalogo della 
Pinacoteca; opere d’arte, incisioni, mss. autografi. 


Milano, 
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Municipio di Portoferraio. (Isola d’Elba). Porto- 
ferraio, 1940. 

Daverio (A.) La Cupola di S. Gaudenzio, Novara, 1940. 

De Agostini (G.) Italia viva. Atlante artistico di xx1 
quadri a colori, Milano, 1941. 

De Angeli d’Ossat (G.) Le Influenze bizantine nell’ar- 
chitettura romanica, Roma, 1942. 

De Capitani d’Arzago (A.) Antichi tessuti della Ba- 
silica Ambrosiana. Milano, 1941. 

De Carli (G.) La Cattedrale di Trento. Trento, 1941. 

De Chirico (G.) Achille Funi pittore. Milano, 1940. 

Piero Della Francesca. De prospectiva pingendi. A cura 
di G. Nicco Fasola. Firenze, 1942. 

Delogu (G.) Michelangelo. Bergamo, 1940. 

De Micheli (M.) Manzu, 24 disegni, Milano, 1942. 

Desideri Costa (L.) La Chiesa diS. Martino del Vescovo, 
lOratario dei Buonomini e gli Affreschi sulle opere 
di misericordia in Firenze presso le case degli Ali- 
ghieri, s.n.t. (1942). 

De Witt (A.) Incisione italiana, Milano, 1941. 

Di Equila (G.) Vito d’Anna (1719-1769). La vita e 
larte. Firenze, 1940. 

Dipinti di Maestri dell’800. Gruppo di opere vcore 
antiche. (Galleria Guglielmi. Milano. Catalogo 
Raccolta Bob. A. Ambrosi). Milano, 1940. 

Di Stefani (G.) Pietro Novelli, Il Monrelese. Palermo, 
1940. 

Ederle (G.) Cenni sulla chiesa di S. Giovanni in Foro. 
Verona, 1940. 

Ercoli (E.) Il tappeto orientale nella storia, nell’arte, 
nel commercio con un breve studio sui tappeti 
rustici italiani, Roma, 1942. 

Faberini (P.) Benvenuto da Livorno, Livorno, 1941. 

Nicco Fasola (G.) Nicola Pisano. Orientamenti sulla 
formazione del gusto: italiano. Roma, 1941. 

Fasolo (F. e G.) II nuovo “Curiosum”’ di Roma. Disegni 
originali. Roma, 1943. 

Fedele (P.) Il culto di Roma nel M. E. e la casa di 
Niccola di Crescenzio. Roma, Centrol di Studi di 
Storia dell’ Architettura, 1940. 

Felletti (Maj. B. M.) La Casa e l'arredamento. (Civilta 
romana 15. Mostra della Romanita). Roma, 1940. 

Ferrari (V.) Tessuti decorativi, Galloni, nastri, bordura, 
fiocchi dei secoli xv1—xrx. Contributo alla storia del 
larte tessile in Italia. Note di Morazzoni. (Tessuti 
decorativi del Museo V. Ferrari. Milano, Arte 
Minore, 11). Milano, 1942. 

Filangeri (R. A.) Relazione sull’isolamento a sui re- 
stauri di Castel Nuovo. Napoli, 1940. 

Filippini (F.) Gli affreschi di Monte da Bologna nel 
Duomo di Trento. Bologna, 1940 

Fiocco (G.) La Pittura toscana del 
Novara, 1941. 

———— Pitture del Settecento italiano in 
gallo. Fase. x, Roma, 1940. 
— Vittore Carpaccio. Milano, 1942. 

Fossati (L.) La Chioccia con pulcini del tesoro basilicale 
monzese. Monza, 1940. 

Franchi ai (R. ) Enrico Bordoni pittore. Firenze, 1942. 

— Giovanni Colacicchi. Firenze, 1941. 

Furlotti (B.) Della creazione pittorica dell’opera d’arte. 
Modena, 1941. 

Galleria d’Arte “Firenze.” Raccolta d’arte. Artisti 
italiani dell’800, Collezione completa delle acque- 
forti di G. Fattori. Con pref. di A. Cecconi. Firenze, 
1941. 

Galleria D’Arte “Firenze”. Raccolta d’arte. Artisti 
italiani dell’800. Con pref. di V. D’Aste. Firenze, 
1942. 

Galleria Duomo. Milano. Mostra postuma di Filiberto 
Minozzi, pittore vagabondo (1877-1936). Milano, 
1942. 

Galleria Lombardi. Torino. Francesco Malaurea 1812- 


Quattrocento. 


Porto- 


1886. Mostra 
Torino, 1942. 

Galli (R.) Lavinia Fontana pittrice 1552-1614. Imola, 
1940. 

Galli (E.), Viccei (G.) Il restauro del ponte romano di 
Porta Cappuccini in Ascoli Piceno. Urbino, 1940. 

Gallo (R.) L’Incisione nel settecento a Venezia e a 
Bassano. Venezia, 1941. 

Galvano (A.) Felice Casorati pittore, Milano, 1940. 

Gambirasio (G.) Lapidi seriatesi. Bergamo, 1941. 

Gauguin (P.) Noa-Noa e altri scritte (1891-1903) a 
cura di D. Morosini. Milano, 1941. 

Geiger (B.) Antonio Carneo. Udine, 1940. 

Gengaro (M. L.) Orientamenti della critica d’arte del 
Rinascimento cinquecentesco. Milano-Messina, 
1941. 
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Scultura. Milano, 1941. 

- Umanesimo e Rinascimento. Torino, 
1940. 

Giampaoli (C.) Dizionario storico della vita e opere 
degli architetti, pittori e scultori italiani. 1: Archi- 
tetti. Napoli, 1942. 

Gianferrari (E.) Disciplina del mercato dell’arte 
moderna. Relazione presentata al 111 Concorso Naz. 
dei Mercati d’Arte. Milano, 1940. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF SOVIET ARCHAEOLOGY 


Russtan archaeologists have made a profound study of the distant past of their 
country, the names of Uvarov, Spitsyn, Zabelin and Gorodtsov having earned well 
deserved fame in this field. The numerous papers written by Gorodtsov have made 
a fine contribution to archaeology by providing a systematic study of prehistoric 
Russia from the Palaeolithic to the Iron Age. In the course of many years of field 
work Gorodtsov studied a large number of ancient camping grounds and settlements 
and discovered a tremendous quantity of archaeological material. Another service 
rendered by Gorodtsov was the foundation of the Department of Archaeology of the 
Moscow Museum of History. Finally, Gorodtsov may well be considered the patri- 
arch of Russian archaeologists, as almost all Russian and Soviet workers in ar- 
chaeology have been his pupils; about 50 of them now hold the degree of Professor. 

The October revolution brought about a further development of archaeology by 
providing scientists working in all fields with possibilities for the free and full de- 
velopment of their work. With justifiable pride Soviet scientists may well sum up the 
achievements they have made since 1917. The most important of these were men- 
tioned by Professor S. V. Kiselev in an article included in the Academy of Sciences 
symposium “‘ Twenty-five Years of Historical Studies in the USSR,” published in 
Moscow in 1942. At the beginning of June 1944 a number of papers on the achieve- 
ments of Soviet archaeology were read at a session of the Department of History 
and Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences and at a plenary session of the Institute. 
of Archaeology. These sessions aimed at summing up the results of twenty-five years 
work in the field of archaeology and the successes achieved. They also laid down the 
most urgent problems to be studied and which are now being well dealt with by our 
Soviet archaeologists. 

A paper on the Tripolje culture was read by T. S. Passak, who has done so much 
work in this interesting field. Passak pointed out that the work of Soviet archae- 
ologists had not been confined to a mere study of the museum material discovered, 
but was centered around a number of important archaeological works which enabled 
scholars to study the Tripolje culture much more profoundly and completely than 
before. The new excavations made in various parts of the Ukraine have greatly 
extended the known territory over which this culture spread. There is no doubt 
that it was a Tripolje settlement of the late metal age that was unearthed at the 
village of Usatovo, near Odessa, where painted pottery, the bones of domestic 
animals and a crouched burial were discovered. Interesting excavations were also 
made at Podolia, in the basin of the Dniester, where a settlement of the Tripolje 
epoch was found with valuable polychrome pottery decorated with a spiral ornament 
very similar in type to the polychrome pottery found at Cucuteni in Rumania. A 
typical Tripolje settlement was excavated on the Bug River where a large number 
of tools was discovered. They were made of bone, horn and stone, chief among them 
being a hoe. There were also many bronze ornaments in this settlement. More 
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recently the Uman district has been thoroughly investigated. In this district a num- 
ber of Tripolje “squares” were found which contained many relics of the past, 
among them an extremely interesting model of a Tripolje dwelling. In the Kiev 
region, especially in the vicinity of the village of Khalepye, another Tripolje settle- 
ment was discovered which contained a huge number of valuable relics. These 
excavations enabled archaeologists to restore in its entirety a great clan settlement 
with two concentric circles of mud dwellings; to restore a typical Tripolje house and 
to establish the type of life led on the Tripolje “‘square,” as indicated at an earlier 
date by Gorodtsov. These excavations not only gave evidence of the wider extent of 
territory over which this agrarian civilization with a clan organization of society 
existed but they also established the period of its development and the historical and 
cultural links which connect it with similar settlements in the Danube basin and the 
eastern Mediterranean. These excavations and the study of the Tripolje culture 
made it possible for Soviet scholars to demolish the race migration theories of the 
Nazi falsifiers of history who tried to explain the origin of the agricultural settle- 
ments of the Tripolje type in the Dnieper and Dniester basins by the arrival of 
Indo-Germanic peoples in these regions in Neolithic times. At the present moment 
Soviet archaeologists, on the basis of irrefutable data, maintain that the Tripolje 
culture arose independently and that the Tripolje tribes were the most developed 
and civilized inhabitants of the whole of Eastern Europe. 

A comprehensive paper by Professor Kiseley was devoted to the study of the 
Bronze Age. He pointed out that today this epoch is studied over a much larger 
geographical area than was formerly known. The Bronze Age, for example, was 


studied for the first time in the valleys of the Oka, the Kama and the Volga. A pecu- 
liar kind of camping ground and mound burial was found which was connected with 
forms typical of the Bronze Age in Siberia where a number of the most interesting 
relics of this period have been unearthed. Archaeologists S. A. Teploukhov, G. P. 
Sosnovsky and S. V. Kiselev showed that the Bronze Age in Siberia may be divided 
into three consecutive periods— Afanasiev, Andronov and Karasuk. These three 
stages are characterized by: 


1) The introduction of animal husbandry and metallurgy; 

2) The introduction of settled agriculture and the-:extension of intertribal con- 
tacts establishing cultural unity between Siberia and the Urals. No less in- 
teresting were the finds made in the Transcaucasus by B. S. Kuftin and in 
Central Asia by S. P. Tolstov and A. N. Bernstamm. Last of all, other im- 
portant Bronze Age finds were made around the White Sea and in Karelia 
where archaic forms of Neolithic culture were retained for a long time. 


In summing up the results of the study of the Bronze Age culture in the USSR, 
Professor Kiselev pointed out that this work had enabled savants to establish the 
processes which led to the formation of a tribal aristocracy, a fact which found 
its outward expression in the rich burials of the aristocrats, in the intricate burial 
ceremonies and in their grandiose buildings. Finally, this important archaeological 
work has established the unity of the cultural development of various ethnic groups 
living in the territory of the USSR during the Bronze Age and who incorporated in 
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their own cultures the achievements of the most progressive civilizations of the Near 
and the Far East. 

A paper by B. A. Rybakov on the archaeological sources of Russian history was of 
great interest to historians. The very subject of the paper shows the level reached by 
archaeology in the USSR, where the science is closely related to the study of early 
history and has widely adopted the historical method of studying monuments of 
ancient civilizations. This has given the historian a tremendous amount of new 
archaeological material from which he has been able to draw a number of exceed- 
ingly important historical conclusions. Depending to a considerable extent on 
archaeological materials, Soviet historians may now study the problem of the origin 
of the Slavs much more profoundly than before, as well as the question of the 
interrelations between the Gothic and Slav cultures. Archaeological investigations 
have provided more accurate boundaries to the territories inhabited by the Slav 
tribes, especially the Vyatichi, Krivichi and Polyane tribes. The excavation of their 
settlements and mounds has provided material for an incisive study of village life 
and customs of the period, the methods of farming, handicrafts, social inequalities, 
and pagan faith. Extensive archaeological excavations in old Russian cities (V. A. 
Gorodtsov in Old Ryazan and A. V. Artsikhovsky in Novgorod) produced excellent 
material for-the study of old Russian town life. New archaeological material has 
thrown much light on the relations between Kiev Rus and other nations and coun- 
tries, especially with Western Europe, the Bulgars of the Volga (A. P. Smirnov) 
and with the Khazars. Archaeologists have also brought to light interesting material 
for the study of warfare in old Russia and for the study of the weapons and tactics 
of the old Russian troops. 

It is only in recent years that large scale archaeological work has been begun in- 
Central Asia, but the results are already very important. Papers on this subject 
were read by A. N. Bernstamm and S. P. Tolstov. The latter reported on his work in 
the vicinity of ancient Khoresm, in the territory of the Kara-Kalpak Republic, 
on the territory covered by the ancient irrigation works in the Kzyl Kum desert 
and along the banks of the Amu Darya. These extensive archaeological investiga- 
tions and excavations, carried out between 1937 and 1939, produced a large amount 
of material for the study of the history of Khoresm from the fourteenth century 
B.c. to the fifteenth century a.p. Whole towns, castles and forts with well preserved 
walls 60 feet high were brought to light. In some cases it has even been possible to 
establish the plan of the towns, as for example at Janbas Kala. The material 
discovered enables scholars to study the history of the district from the neolithic 
era to mediaeval times. A number of interesting discoveries enabled archaeologists to 
reconstruct the social and economic system and the political history of ancient and 
mediaeval Khoresm and also the historico-cultural bonds which linked Khoresm 
with neighboring countries. The Bronze Age remains found in the neighborhood of 
ancient Khoresm show connections with the Andronov culture which reveals the 
establishment of a single type of Eurasian steppe culture extending from the 
Minusink to the Volga and the Dnieper. Particularly interesting are the symbols on 
the rocks near Kara Tiuba in the Sultan Yuzdag Mountains. They represent boats, 
people, horsemen and geometric designs apparently connected with the burial 
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grounds of the ancient inhabitants of Khoresm; they are the more interesting in 
view of the fact that “‘towers of silence” existed at the same place at a later date. 
No less interesting are the finds made at the settlement Jambas Kala tv, where a 
large dwelling and a number of microliths were found. A fortress examined in great 
detail by S. P. Tolstov shows the development of the art of fortification at a very 
ancient period. 

A. N. Bernstamm devoted his paper to the extensive excavations made in 
Kazakhstan between 1936 and 1938—in the Jambul and Alma Ata regions — and in 
the valleys of the River Chu and the Greater and Lesser Kebin in Kirghizia. Of 
particular interest were the excavations made at the ancient town of Taraz on the 
site of the present Jambul on the left bank of the River Talas. The discoveries here 
date back to a period between the fifth and fifteenth centuries a.p. The investigation 
of a huge territory in the region of the Seven Rivers brought to light Bronze Age 
relics which showed cultural influence from Southern Siberia (the Minusink cul- 
ture) and from the West. Such discoveries as a sacrificial altar in the form of a 
recumbent ox give some idea of the culture of the pastoral peoples of the Seven 
Rivers. Of more recent date are the remains of the Hun invasion, the Avesta epoch, 
among which a vessel in the form of some mythological creature and an ossuary in 
the shape of a tent are worthy of special note; some relics from the Buddhist period, 
such as a statue of the Boddhisatva, and a number of articles from the period of the 
Timuridae. 

A review of the archaeological and historical study of Central Asia during the 
past twenty-five years given by A. Y. Yakubovsky was complementary to the in- 
formation contained in the papers read by A. N. Bernstamm and S. P. Tolstov. 
Yakubovsky spoke of the valuable results obtained from a study of the Mediaeval 
architecture of Samarkand, Merv, Bokhara, Shahrisabza, Urgench and other 
places and of the value of the extensive archaeological researches carried out in 
Central Asia. ; 

The archaeological study of the ruins of ancient cities in the territory of 
the USSR was the subject of a paper by V. A. Blavatsky. This study was facilitated 
by the works of Soviet scholars among which some of the most important are 
Academician S. A. Zhebelev’s study of the history of the Bosphorus, the work of 
A. V. Oreshnikov and A. N. Zograf in the sphere of ancient numismatics, the works of 
B. N. Grakov on ancient pottery inscriptions and problems of trade in ancient 
days, and Academician B. V. Farmakovsky’s works on the history of ancient art. 

Blavatsky spoke of the results obtained from the excavation of ancient Greek 
cities in the USSR. Foremost among these are the excavations at Olbia, carried out 
by Academician B. V. Farmakovsky, and the excavations at Panticapeum Phana- 
goria, Chersonese, Nymphey and other ancient cities. The study of the ruined cities 
and other ruins in their vicinity included the study of the necropoles of Chersonese 
and Kharaksa, the villa of Herakles, and the fishing and wine-making industries in 
the vicinity of Kamysh Burun; it was also possible to trace the history of the town 
of Phanagoria. All these archaeological works provided valuable material for the 
study of the life and customs of the ancient Greek cities in the south of the USSR. 

A. P. Smirnov and T. Tretyakov read papers on the origin of the Slav tribes. 
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Smirnov dealt in detail with the origin of the Slav tribes in the Oka and Volga 
valleys. An archaeological study of this region shows that the formation of tribal 
alliances began in this region in the Bronze Age and that the tribes were culturally 
and ethnographically united. The unbroken course of the development of culture, 
incidentally, can be followed from the Neolithic period. Dwellings, pottery and tools 
continue to develop uninterruptedly from that time, which goes to prove that the 
Slav tribes of the Oka and the Volga have lived there from time immemorial and 
that their culture developed gradually and continuously. 

The question of the origin of the Slav tribes living on the middle reaches of the 
Dnieper was dealt with in detail in a paper by Professor Tretyakov. The archae- 
ological work carried out during recent years in the Ukraine, in particular along the 
rivers Vorskla, Desna, Irpen and Teterev, produced valuable information on this 
subject. One may now say with confidence that the Slav tribes on the left bank of the 
Dnieper were distinct from those of the right bank. The Desna and Seim area is 
apparently that district in which the Slavs are autochthonous. The Slavs to the east 
of the Dnieper followed a more primitive way of life. Hunting and farming in forest 
clearings were still followed up to the ninth century a.p. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries there was a big movement of the Slavs to the Southeast which ended with 
the settlement of the Don Valley: this is to be explained by a desire to occupy the 
fertile Black Earth regions. In the Eastern Roman Empire this was accompanied 
by the appearance of the Rus tribes who, according to many historical sources 
(Jordan and others), lived to the east of the Dnieper. 

Papers by Grakov and Schultz were devoted to the study of the history and 
archaeology of the Scythians. Grakov gave details of the results obtained from 
excavations at the Kamenskoye settlement, near Nilopol, which he carried out 
between 1938 and 1940. He discovered there the remains of a large Scythian town 
where artisans worked, but which retained constant contact with the nomads of the 
distant parts of Scythian territory. An interesting find was a blacksmith’s shop, 
bearing evidence of the use of Krivoy Rog iron ore at the time of the Scythians. 

A narrowly specialized paper by Schultz dealt with the sculptured portraits of the 
Scythian kings, which can now be identified with definite historical personages such, 
for example, as the Scythian king Skilur. 

These, in brief, are the results of the sessions of the Institute of Archaeology and 
the Department .of History and Archaeology of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. They serve to show what a tremendous amount of historical material has 
been gathered by Soviet archaeologists and what valuable historical conclusions are 
to be drawn from a detailed historical study of this material. The sessions clearly 
demonstrated the importance of Soviet archaeological achievements. 
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THE DENARIUS OF M’. AEMILIUS LEPIDUS AND THE 
AQUA MARCIA 


Puates VITI-IX 


A WIDE divergence of opinion prevails concerning the identity of the structure repre- 
sented by three arches surmounted by an equestrian statue that appears on the re- 
verse of a denarius (pl. vit and fig. 1), struck by M’. Aemilius Lepidus between 91 and 
89 B.c.! Eckhel ? believed that these arches represented the pons Aemilius. Momm- 
sen * thought them a triumphal arch. Cavedoni‘ argued that they represented the 
rostra. Urlichs * identified them as an aqueduct, an extension of the aqua Marcia 
carried on arches across the pons Aemilius to the Trastevere. Jordan * accepted 
Urlich’s identification as an aqueduct, but did not believe that they represented an 
extension of the aqua Marcia. More recent writers, rejecting the views of Cavedoni 7 
and Urlichs,* have either returned to Eckhel’s interpretation of them as the pons 
Aemilius,* or Mommsen’s designation of triumphal arch," or, else, have been content 
to refer to them simply as “‘three arches.” " 

The diversity of opinion that exists concerning this coin of Aemilius seems, how- 
ever, to the present writer to result more from faulty method than from any inherent 
insolubility of the problem. Die-cutters, as is well-known, did not represent the 
structure they were reproducing in a uniform way. Sometimes die-cutters even omit- 
ted important details of a structure which other die-cutters of the same type repro- 


1 This is the date to which Grueber (Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, which will 
be referred to hereafter as Grueber, 2,291,590—596, pl. 94.11, note 1) assigns this coin on the evidence 
of hoards. Babelon (Monnaies de la République Romaine 1,117,7) assigns it to 112 B.c. Mommsen 
(Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine 4, p. 45,1) assigns it to 114-104 B.c. 

2 Doctrina Numorum Veterum 5,127. 

3 Op. cit., 2,845-346,155, note 4. 

4 Nuovi Studi sopra le Antiche Monete Consolari e di Famiglie Romane 14 (in Opuscoli Religiosi, 
Letterarje, e Morali 10,321-348, Modena, 1861). Page 14 of the reprint equals 334. 

5 Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen 1, 1870, pp. 482-483. 

6 Topographie der Stadt Rom 1, p. 414, note 27. 

7 Babelon (op. cit. 1, pp. 117-118) seems to give Cavedoni’s identification a limited approval. Wegeli- 
Hofer (Inventar der Miinzsammlung des Bernischen historischen Museums in Bern, Die Miinzen der 
Roémischen Republik p. 23, 83) describe the arches as the substructure of the rostra. 

8 W. Kubitschek (Sitzungsberichte der Phil.-Hist. Klasse der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien 
167,1911,6.5, note 1) approves of Urlich’s identification of the arches as an aqueduct, but attributes it 
to Jordan. 

® Cohen, Médailles Consulaires 9,4; Kliigmann, Num. Ztft. 11,1879, pp. 209-212; Lugli, J Monu- 
menti Antichi di Roma e Suburbio 2, p. 301; Delbriick, Hellenistiche Bauten in Latium, p. 14, regards 
this identification as most unlikely. Huelsen, RE. 1, col. 593, and Platner-Ashby, Topographical Dic- 
tionary, which will be referred to hereafter as Platner-Ashby, pp. 397-398, do not mention the coin 
in their discussion of the pons Aemilius. 

10 Klebs, RE. 1, col. 550,61; Grueber 2,291.590, note 2; Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparteien, pp. 179-180. 

11 Liegle, Antike 12,1936, p. 209. Very recently in an article in Studi di Numismatica (1, 1942, pp. 194- 
195), which Mrs. G. K. Boyce kindly called to my attention while this article was in proof, Signorina 
Cesano has suggested that these arches represent a viaduct. She sees a parallel for the Aemilian arches 
in the coins of Augustus on which bridges or viaducts appear with the legend QUO VIAE MUN SUNT 
(fig. 3b, f, g). Signorina Cesano in reviewing previous interpretations of the Aemilian arches does not 
refer to the views of Urlichs, Jordan and Kubitschek which have been summarized above. 
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DENARIUS OF M’. AEMILIUS LEPIDUS AND AQUA MARCIA 


Fic. 1.—Denartus oF M’. Aemitius Leprpus, ENLARGED Four 
DIAMETERS 


(W. P. Carpenter Collection) 


Fic. 2.—Derait or Fig. 1, ENLARGED ABout 834 DIAMETERS 
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duced on their dies. But, though they might freely omit details, or even distort 
them or their relation to each other, they did not add details which the building 
they were representing did not actually possess."* The condition of extant specimens 
also varies greatly, of course, from coin to coin. Details are visible on one specimen 
which are not to be seen on another. Finely preserved specimens of an architectural 
representation are unquestionably of great assistance to the student of these types, 
as well as a delight to the collector. Urlichs, indeed, was led by such a specimen “ to 
what the writer believes is the correct identification of the character of the structure 
represented on the Aemilian denarius. But finely preserved specimens alone cannot 
always be relied upon to guide the student to the correct interpretation of the 
nature of the details of the structure represented. Urlichs’ failure to realize how great 
was the number of the die varieties of Aemilius’ coin © (cf. pl. v1) probably contrib- 
uted more than anything else to the all but complete neglect which his identification 
has suffered. Some dies of the Aemilian type were so cut and others are so pre- 
served that there is little about them, when examined apart from other die varieties 
or other specimens of the same variety, to suggest an aqueduct (see pl. vim). 

A completely accurate reconstruction and a methodically sound interpretation 
of the arches represented on the denarius of Aemilius will result, therefore, only if 
all of its known die varieties are assembled and their collective detail accounted 
for.* This is, of course, an ideal. Practically, such a reconstruction will not be possi- 
ble until a corpus of Roman coins comes into existence. 


12 This occurs on a specimen in the writer’s collection of the denarius of L. Marcius Philippus (Grue- 
ber 1,485,3890-3895, pl. 48,17-18) on which the arches of the aqueduct have been omitted and the 
horizontal line is shown resting on straight piers (see fig. 5 c). Another die variety of the same denarius 
(Wegeli-Hofer, op. cit., 88,428; fig. 5 f) omits the ground line. Again, on a die variety of an aureus of 
Augustus (see fig. 3 a) the arched passageway is omitted (Bahrfeldt, Die Rémische Goldmiinzenprigung, 
pl. 14,19=Liegle, Antike 12,1936, p. 212 fig. 9 d; Collection R. Jameson 2, pl. 1,20; Rollin-Feuardent, 
Sale Catalogue 4/20/96, pl. 3,87) which is shown on other die varieties (Bahrfeldt, op. cit., pl. 14,20= 
Hess, Sale Catalogue 5/22/35, pl. 2,101; Num. Chron. 19,1939, pl. 13,1; Riv.Ital.Num. 25,1912, pl. 6,18; 
Santamaria, Sale Catalogue 11/29/20, pl. 4,216; and specimens in the Newell collection and in the 
trade). A similar omission occurs on a die variety of a denarius of Augustus on which the arch erected 
to commemorate the restoration of the standards of Crassus has been represented (cf. fig. 3 hk); Noack, 
Vortrige der Bibliothek Warburg 1925/26, pl. 38,1; Naville, Sale Catalogues 10/3/34, pl. 31,1157 and 
6/25/24, pl. 11,468; Baranowsky, Sale Catalogue 2/25/31, pl. 34,1305; Basel Miinzhandlung, Sale 
Catalogue 3/18/36, pl. 13,1525; Cahn, Sale Catalogue 12/3/28, pl.-11,647; and specimens in the Copen- 
hagen collection (Ramus 2,1,132,109; the other does not appear in Ramus). For the usual representa- 
tion see fig. 3 h and Mattingly, British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Empire i, pl. 10,2-3 = (2) 
Mattingly, Roman Coins, pl. 43,4=Grueber pl. 63,11 = Hill, Historical Roman Coins, pl.14, 89; (3) = 
Grueber pl. 63,12 = Mattingly-Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage i, pl. 2,35; Noack, loc. cit., 
pl. 38,2. 

13 The truth of this statement has been brilliantly demonstrated by Bluma L. Trell in her forthcom- 
ing publication on The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, passim. 4 Loc. cit., pp. 482-483. 

1° Twenty-two are represented among the twenty-four specimens available to me for study. Yet, 
because this coin is so rarely published, there is nothing in the publications to indicate this fact even 
today. The writer has been able to find only five published photographic reproductions of Aemilius’ 
denarius (Grueber, pl. 94,11; Bahrfeldt, Nachtrége und Berechtigungen zur Miinzkunde der Rémischen 
Republik i, pl. 1,8; Wegeli-Hofer, op. cit., p. 23,83; Liegle, Antike 12,1936, p. 208, fig. 5 b; Cesano, Studi 
di Numismatica i, 1942, fig. 91). This compares with 116 published photographic reproductions known 
to the writer of the bronze of Nero on the reverse of which a triumphal arch is represented (BMC. Empire 
i, pl. 46,5 and pl. 48,4). 

16 The writer has been compelled by circumstances to content himself with far less. His requests for 
casts addressed to the chief European collections were, with one exception, overtaken by the outbreak 
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Fic. 3.—TuHeE ARCHES AND BRIDGES REPRESENTED ON THE CorINs oF AuGuUsTUs, ENLARGED ABouT 2 DIAMETERS 
(Alphabetical Designations run from Left to Right in Three Rows) 


(a) A. M. Newell Coll.; (b) British Museum; (c) ANS; (d) ANS; (e) From Dattari, Num. Augg. Alez., pl. 27, 13; (f) ANS: 
(g) British Museum; (h) Copenhagen; (hh) In the Trade; (i) Copenhagen 
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The impression which the numerous die varieties of the Aemilian coin give is one 
of uniformity rather than divergence. All specimens show a dotted border; the legend 
M’ - AEMILIO - LEP; an equestrian statue facing right; a wreath about the rider’s 
otherwise bare head; the long spear held in the rider’s right hand and resting on the 
level course which runs across the crown of the arches; the cuirass worn by the rider 
—though this is clear only on finely preserved specimens (pl. vu a, 0); the three 
arches on which the statue stands; the uniform width of the spans of the three 
arches; the uniform level of the crown of the arches; the ground line, touching the 
border at each end, on which the piers of the arches rest; the termination of the outer 
two arches in a perpendicular line rather than continuation of the arches to the bor- 
der; and the constant proportions of approximately 4:1 between statue and sub- 
structure. Even the numerous divergences in the relation of the letters of the legend 
to the statue and the position of the horse’s feet to the substructure become notice- 
able only after study. The same may be said of the minute differences in the 
pose of the rider and the horse and the angle at which the long spear is held. But 
these slight differences have little or no relevance to the identification of the 
arches. 

The most immediately obvious discrepancy in the representation of the three 
arches by the various die-cutters is the variation in the overall length of the sub- 
structure on which the horse stands. In some varieties, as in d, g, h, k, m, s, and t 
(pl. vir), the result of the shorter length of the substructure is to make the three 
arches appear to be the base of the equestrian statue just wide enough to seem 
proportioned to the statue. In other varieties, however, as in a, b, ¢, e, f, i, j, 1, 0, 
p, q, and r (pl. vir), the right arch extends considerably beyond the fore-feet of the 
horse. 

The differences observable in the thickness of the central piers of the arches are 
to be accounted for by wear, as in e, |, q, and s (pl. vit), though the well preserved 
specimens of varieties a, b, c, show that some die-cutters rendered the piers more 
solidly than others. Deviation from the perpendicular in the representation of the 
piers is observable in varieties c, e, g, m, 0, p, and r (pl. vit) which can hardly repre- 
sent anything other than inaccuracies of the cutter. The extension of the outer right 
pier below the ground line in varieties c, h, and m, the obvious result of a slip of the 
cutter’s tool, seems to confirm this explanation. 

In all varieties the level course that runs across the arches rests directly upon 
the crown of the arches. In die variety m (pl. vir) there seems to be a space between 
this course and the archivolts, but this appearance has been caused by wear, as va- 
rieties k and | suggest. They resemble m in an. apparent space at this point, but 
preserve traces of the arches formed by the voussoirs. 

The outline of the arches formed by the voussoirs appears very clearly in varieties 
a, b, ¢, g, h, i, t and even in k, |, and p (pl. vir). The level course resting above the 


of the war. That a considerable number of specimens could, nevertheless, be studied is due to the many 
courtesies shown the writer by the officers of the American Numismatic Society, by museum and college 
administrators, and by numerous American collectors in making their specimens of this coin available 
for study. To them the writer wishes to express here his warmest thanks. 
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crown of the arches is plainly seen in varieties a, b,c, g,i and p. The spandrels are well 
outlined in varieties a, b, c, h, i, p, and t (pl. vir). The construction of the spandrels 
can be clearly seen in photographic enlargements made from casts of well pre- 
served specimens of certain die varieties under lighting conditions arranged to 
bring out the minutest variations of this area (fig. 1). These enlargements show that 
the spandrels consisted of large, roughly rectangular blocks, the surface of which 
appears to have been rusticated. In the center of the two middle spandrels, more- 
over, perpendicular projections continuing the line of the piers below them are to 
be seen in varieties a, b, c ?, and i ? (fig. 2). These two details are conclusive for the 
identification of the structure represented by the three arches, as will appear later. 

The earliest representations of bridges on coins, apart from the representation on the 
denarius of Aemilius, occur on three issues struck by Augustus which bear the legend 
QUOD - VIAE - MUN : SUNT " (fig. 3 6, f, g). The bridges or viaducts that 
appear on these coins are only sketchily represented at best, since the chief object of 
interest in the field is the triumphal arch surmounted by biga, quadriga, or eques- 
trian statue. Later representations of bridges that appear on the coins of Trajan,'* 
Hadrian,’® Antoninus Pius,?° Marcus Aurelius,?! Septimius Severus,?? Caracalla,”* 
Alexander Severus," Gordian, and Constantine;** the colonial coins of Babba 27 
and Buthrotum; ** the coins of Antioch on the Maeander,?* Mopsus,*° and Aegae; *! 


17 Mattingly, BMC. Empire i, pl. 10,7-8=Grueber, pl. 63,19-20; Mattingly, op. cit., i, pl. 10,6= 
Grueber, pl. 63,18 = Mattingly-Sydenham, op. cit., i, pl. 2,33; Mattingly, op. cit., i, pl. 10,9 = Grueber, 
pl. 64,1. 

18 Mattingly, op. cit., 3, pl. 32,1; pl. 35,2; Strack, Untersuchungenzur rémischen Reichspragung des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts 1, pl. 6,385; Bernhart, Handbuch zur Miinzkunde der Rimischen Kaiserzeit, pl. 
95,4-5. 

19 Gnecchi, J Medaglioni Romani, which will be referred to hereafter as Gnecchi, 2, pl. 42,4; Bernhart, 
op. cit., pl. 97,3. 

20 Gnecchi 2, pl. 43,4, 1-2; Toynbee, The Hadrianic School pl. 16,5. 

21 a) Gnecchi 2, pl. 61,1; pl. 66,2; Toynbee, op. cit., pl. 16,12, b) Mattingly-Sydenham, op. cit., 3, pl. 
12,246; Bernhart, op. cit., pl. 89,11. 

22 Gnecchi 2, pl. 94,1; Mattingly-Sydenham, op. cit. 4,1, pl. 10,9; Bernhart, op. cit., pl. 95,6. 

23 [bid., 3, pl. 152,9. % Ibid, 2, pl. 101,5. % Ibid., 3, pl. 153,15. 

26 a) Gnecchi 2, pl. 130,6; Maurice, Numismatique Constantinienne i, pl. 9,9. b) Maurice, op. cit., 2, 
pl. 16,11. ce) Gnecchi i, pl. 7,2-3; Bernhart, op. cit., pl. 97,6; Maurice, op. cit., i, pl. 9,6. 

27 Mattingly, Roman Coins, pl. 48,6. 

28 Mionnet, Description de Médailles Antiques 2,52,52; Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies Grecques 139,34. 
The writer has not been able to find a published photographic reproduction of this coin. Line drawings 
appear in Havercamp, Médailles.du Cabinet de la reine Christine, pl. 44, 26-27; Revue Numismatique 
7,1889, pl. 8,3; and in Nummi Imperatorum Romanorum, pl. 8,26 (this volume is an unfinished collec- 
tion of folio plates of the consular and imperial coins in the Imperial Collection of Russia published by 
Glenking. The plates of the consular and imperial coins are separately numbered. The copy in the 
library of the American Numismatic Society used by the writer bears neither the name of the author, 
the date, or the place of publication). 

29 B. Head, BMC. Caria 23,57, pl. 4,7 (Gallienus) = BM. Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, 
1932, pl. 48,17; Forrer, Phe Weber Collection, pl. 225,6370 (Gallienus; this coin is now in the ANS 
Collection); Grose, McClean Collection, pl. 295,8 (Gallienus); Imhoof-Blumer, Fluss-und Meergétter 
auf griechischen und rimischen Miinzen, pl. 9,25 (Trajan: Decius); Liegle, Antike 12,1936, p. 215, fig. 
12a. 

30 Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit., pl. 14,16 (Valerian). 

31 Mionnet, op. cit., 3,547,53 (Valerian). The writer has been unable to find a published photographic 
reproduction or line-drawing of this rare coin. The outbreak of the war prevented the receipt of casts 
from Paris and Vienna where presumably specimens.of it exist. 
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and on the great lead medallion of Diocletian and Maximian found at Lyons * are 
much more detailed and circumstantial. But because of their very sketchiness and 
chronological proximity to the denarius of Aemilius, the coins of Augustus constitute 
the best possible material for comparison. 

On all three issues the arched structures run from border to border of the field. 
The central spans are represented with almost no die variation as wider than the 
side arches, as is true of most extant Roman bridges. The piers of the arches are 
without exception extended downward to the lower border. This again reproduces 
the appearance of extant bridges that cross deep valleys. None of the Augustan 
representations of bridges shows a ground line upon which the piers rest as they do on 
the denarius of Aemilius. The archivolts and their downward extension represented 
on two of the issues * (fig. 3 b, f) do not touch, but outline piers of considerable 
thickness. There is a hint of this even in some specimens of the third issue * (fig. 
3 g). The surface of the spandrels and piers is represented as perfectly smooth. They 
give no hint as to the nature of their construction. The superstructure of the bridges 
does not rest directly on the crown of the supporting arches. There is a slight space 
between the horizontal line and the line of the crowns of the arches, In this regard, 
there is some die variation and even some variation in the relation of certain of the 
arches on a particular specimen to the superstructure. And, finally, the superstruc- 
ture of the bridge is represented as consisting of two clearly distinguishable horizon- 
tal lines, the upper line being wider and suggesting a parapet. 

Five of the divergences in the bridge representations on the Augustan coins from 
the representation on Aemilius’ denarius which emerge from this analysis seem 
conclusive for rejecting Eckhel’s interpretations of the type as a representation of 
the pons Aemilius. These are: 1) the absence -of a groundline and the downward 
extension of the piers to the border; 2) the wider spans of the central arches; 3) 
the space between the highest point of the archivolts and the lower horizontal line 
of the superstructure; 4) the parapet-like upper horizontal line of the superstruc- 
ture; and 5) the much greater thickness of the piers of the bridge representations. 

The earliest certain representations of triumphal arches, apart from the coin un- 
der discussion, also appear on- the coins of Augustus. His issues include nine types 
which show triumphal arches (fig. 3). Of these nine types five represent arches of 
one passageway (fig. 3 a-e); two represent arches of two passageways (fig. 3 f-g), 
and two represent arches of three passageways (fig. 3 h-2). With the exception of 


2 ZfN. 36,1926, pp. 167-171, pl. 11,4; Arethuse 4, 1927, pp. 4-10, pl. 1; Toynbee, Roman Medallions, 
pl. 9,7. 

33 a) (fig. 3f) Mattingly, BMC. Empire i, pl. 10,7-8, which reproduce somewhat damaged specimens. 
Better specimens are published by Liegle in Antike 12,1936, p. 212, fig. 9 a; Bourgey, Sale Catalogue 
12/16/1913, pl. 1,19; and Riv.Ital.Num.. 25,1912, pl. 6,20. On the die variety represented by Naville, 
Sale Catalogue 6/12/22, pl. 4,126, and a die variety represented by a specimen in the Copenhagen 
collection (Ramus 2,1,133,122) the downward extensions of the archivolts are continuous and the pier 
is simply represented by a straight line. But the existence of specimens showing the piers rendered by 
double lines with space between certifies the fact that the structure possessed piers of considerable 
thickness. b) BMC. Empire i, pl. 10,9 =Grueber, pl. 64,1 are too poorly lighted to show that the down- 
ward extensions of the archivolts do not touch. The clearer reproduction in Riv.Ital.Num. 25,1912, 
pl. 6,21 (fig. 3 b) shows plainly, however, that there is space at these points. 

34 See Bahrfeldt’s (Die Rémische Goldmiinzungenpragung, pl. 14,18), illustration of the British Mu- 
seum’s specimen, which is a better lighted reproduction than BMC. Empire i, pl. 10,6, and Laffranchi’s 
illustration of the specimen in the Museo Nazionale at Rome (Riv.Ital.Num. 25,1912, pl. 6,19). 
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c, d, and e, which show pilasters flanking the archway and which seem to be repre- 
sentations of the same monument, as Laffranchi has pointed out,* all the arches 
represented show columns at the angles of the monument. Types a, h, hh, and, possi- 
bly,** b, show further that the passageway itself was flanked on each side by a col- 
umn joined above by an architrave block. Types f and g show a column on the face 
of the pier between the two passageways. Types h and 1, if they represent the identi- 
cal monument as Eckhel and more recently Laffranchi believed,*’ are not in agree- 
ment on this point. Type h shows, besides a column at each angle of the outer 
passageways, a column between the central and side passageways. The central 
passageway is further flanked by a column on each side joined above by an archi- 
trave block. Type i seems to represent three separate units rather than a triple 
arch. The pediment and attic of the aediculae on each side are supported by col- 
umns, as is the attic of the central structure. And the archivolt of the central unit 
rests on columns. The archivolt is shown as extending downward to the ground line 
and ending in a column base in types a, b, f-h. Type e shows no archivolt, but on ¢ 
and d a horizontal moulding seems to mark the point at which the voussoirs of the 
arch spring from the pier. The piers of all the arches represented on the coins of 
Augustus are shown as possessing considerable thickness. 

The spans of the three passageways of the monument or monuments represented 
by types h and 7 are not of the same width. On specimens of all but one die variety the 
central passageway is wider than those on the sides. The height of the passageways 
is variously represented on different dies. On most dies of type h the two side pas- 
sageways are represented as higher than the central arch. On one die variety, how- 
ever, which omits the architrave block which joins the two columns flanking the 
central passageway, they are represented as of approximately equal height (fig. 3 ° 
hh). This is their representation also on contorniates.** Since it is hardly conceivable 
that the central arch was actually lower than the side arches,*® the conclusion seems 
justified by the die variety represented by hh that the three arches were equal in 
height. If, however, the monument shown on type ¢ is actually a representation of the 
same arch as that shown on type h, the central archway of the monument was higher 
than the side arches. This is the usual relation in extant arches.** In any case, there 
can be no doubt that the central span was wider than those on the side. The central 
pier or piers of arches of two and three passageways (fig. 3 f-7) are represented as 
thicker than the outer piers. 

In types a-e, g-i there is a space, quite large in type d and e, smaller in the others, 


% Riv.Ital.Num. 29,1916, p. 289; Grueber 2, p. 551, note ad no. 310. 

36 Laffranchi’s illustration of this rare type (fig. 3 b) seems to show extensions on each side of the pas- 
sageway that continue to the attic. Grueber’s illustration (pl. 64,1) and that of Mattingly (BMC. 
Empire i, pl. 10,9) are too poor to be of great assistance. 

37 Riv.Ital.Num. 27,1914, pp. 317-318. 

38 J. Sabatier, Description Générale des Médallions Contorniates, pl. 17,6. 

39 Its representation in this form with a lower central passageway was caused by the desire to in- 
clude the architrave that surmounted it. Cf. the die variety illustrated by Santamaria, Sale Cat. 
11/29/20, pl. 4,211, which shows the attic, if not the arch, of the central portion appreciably higher 
than the side passages. 

40 Kahler, RE. s.v. Triumphbogen, col. 487; cf. col. 481 for his remarks on the arch represented on 
these coins. 
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between the highest point of the outline of the arch or the archivolt and the attic 
on which the statues rest. In type g the attic appears to rest directly on the archi- 
volts. But this is to be explained, the writer believes, by lack of sufficient space in 
the field of the coin to permit the representation of the proper relationship of archi- 
volt to attic. 

The attic of the arches is variously represented. But in all it is shown as a member 
of considerable thickness, represented either as a thick member usually bearing an 
inscription, as in types a-d,*! h-i, or by two lines, as in types f-g, or three lines as in 
type e. 

All free standing arches (c, d, h, 7) are represented as resting on ground lines. This 
is probably true also of type e, but the only specimen available to the writer for 
study is too damaged at this point to permit judgment. The surface of the triumphal 
arches, where it is undecorated by reliefs, appears in all types as smoothly finished. 

In earlier discussions of Aemilius’ denarius the interpretation that the three 
arches represent a triumphal arch has been rejected on two grounds: 1) the dis- 
proportionate relation between the equestrian statue and the arches, which is about 
4:1; and 2) the improbability that a triumphal arch of three passageways would 
have been constructed at the beginning of the first century B.c.“* Both objections 
are valid, but they do not seem to the writer to be conclusive. Certainly, Augustan 
representations of triumphal arches do not show a similar disproportion between 
surmounting statue or statues and the supporting monument. The proportions on 
the Augustan representations are approximately 1:1 or even 1:2. But no one familar 
with the vagaries of die-cutters would be willing to assert that it was impossible 
for them to represent rider and base as disproportionately as 4:1. It is also true that 
the earliest known triumphal arch of three passageways is that erected in honor of 
Augustus in the Forum to commemorate the restoration of the standards of Crassus 
by the Parthians. This arch is represented on aureii and denarii struck in 18 B.c. 
(fig. 3 h-hh and 7 (?)). But this fact does not of itself prove that triumphal arches of 
three passageways did not exist at the end of the second century B.c. 

The differences, however, between the arches shown on the denarius of Aemilius 
and the representations of triumphal arches on coins of Augustus revealed by the 
foregoing analysis do permit a conclusive judgment against Mommsen’s interpreta- 
tion. The following points are of particular significance: 1) the absence of columns 
or pilasters from the flanks of the piers of the Aemilian arches; 2) the absence of 
archivolt mouldings or their downward extension to the ground line; * 3) the ex- 
treme narrowness of the piers supporting the Aemilian arches — on some die varieties 
the piers even seem to end in a point (pl. vimt a, b, j); 4) the equal width of all three 
spans of Aemilius’ arches; 5) the absence of any space between the highest point 


“1 The condition of the specimens of type a (fig. $3) does not permit certainty as to whether an in- 
scription appears in the attic or not. A specimen in the ANS collection and Santamaria, Sale Catalogue 
11/29/20, pl. 4,216 suggest the presence of an inscription at this point. Cohen (1,230) and Mattingly 
(BMC. Empire i, 75, ad 432) say nothing of a possible inscription. 

42 Urlichs, loc. cit.; Jordan, loc. cit. . 

43 Type e of fig. $ does not show an archivolt either, though its absence may be the result of wear. 
But the piers are faced with pilasters and all three representations of this arch (fig. 3 c-e) show con- 
siderable space between the crown of the arched opening and the attic. 
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of Aemilius’ arches and the level course resting upon them; 6) the absence from the 
Aemilian representation of anything resembling an attic; 7) the rusticated ashlar 
character of the construction of the spandrels of Aemilius’ arches; and, finally, 8) 
the rough projections in the center of the spandrels of Aemilius’ arches which find no 
parallel in the Augustan representations. 

In evaluating Cavedoni’s identification of the arches with the rostra it is possible 
to compare the denarius of Aemilius with the well-known representation of this 
monument that appears on a denarius struck by Lollius Palikanus about 47 B.c. 
(fig. 4).44 On all die varieties available to the writer for study the lower part of the 
rostra is represented by four slender Ionic columns extending upward from the 
border. To the first three columns from the right, ship’s beaks are attached facing 
left and filling the intercolumniations. The columns are joined by three arches 
which continue to the border on each side. Thus, the rostra was faced by at least 
five arches. Above the arches run two or, on some varieties, three curving and 
roughly parallel lines. On some varieties both lines are represented as beaded, to 
suggest dentils perhaps. On others the lower line is beaded and the upper is plain. 
And still others show both lines unbeaded. On those varieties which show three lines 
either all are beaded or the central line is beaded. Above these lines stands a bench. 

The representation on the denarius of Palikanus has been universally interpreted 
as the rostra situated on the edge of the forum and the old comitium.“ That the rep- 
resentation on Aemilius’ coin does not show the same building as that on the dena- 
rius of Palikanus is proved by the complete absence of columns of any kind from 
the Aemilian structure; the absence of ship’s beaks, since the projections in the 
center of the spandrels of Aemilius’ arches cannot be considered such, as will ap- 
pear; “* the absence of the step-like superstructure above the arches represented by 
two or three lines shown by the coins struck by Palikanus; and the curving rather 
than straight line which the columns of the Palikanian representation follow. 

Were it not for the problem of a Sullan reconstruction of the republican rostra,‘7 
Cavedoni’s interpretation could be rejected at once. But, if the semicircular form of 
the rostra is accepted as a Sullan reconstruction, the representation shown on Pali- 
kanus’ denarius cannot, obviously, be invoked as decisive evidence against Cave- 
doni’s view, since Aemilius’ coin must be dated at least ten years before Sulla’s 
death. The remains of the rostra that preceded the semicircular reconstruction, 
whether Sulla’s or earlier, seem to show, however, that this structure was about 1.30 
to 1.40 m. high.‘* Nothing has been preserved in them to suggest that the earlier 
rostra had an arched facade.*® Nor is it easy to see why, if the absence of positive 

4 Grueber, 1,517-518,4011-4018, pl. 50,18 = Mattingly, Roman Coins, pl. 21,19. 

4 Jordan, op. cit., 1,2,355, note 64; Huelsen, The Roman Forum, 1906, pp. 69-70, figs. 26, 30; Rug- 
giero, Il Foro Romano, p. 352; Haug, RE. 2,1, col. 454; Platner-Ashby, p. 451; Grueber, loc. cit.; Mat- 
tingly, op. cit., p. 86, pl. 21,19. 

46 Cavedoni (loc. cit.) did not, however, take note of these projections. He argued that the structure 
of Aemilius represents the rostra on other grounds. He explained the absence of ship’s beaks as having 
been caused by the moneyer’s desire to place the letters LEP within the structure’s arches. 

47, Van Deman, JRS. 12,1922, pp. 1-31; Haug, RE. 2,1, col. 454; Huelsen, RM. 20,1905, p. 36, pl. 2; 
Frank, Roman Buildings of the Republic, pp. 61-66; Platner-Ashby, p. 451, and ef. pp. 135-136. 


48 Van Deman, loc. cit., p. 21; Haug, loc. cit., col. 451; Platner-Ashby, loc. cit. 
49 Tbid., pp. 21-22; Huelsen, loc. cit., pp. 29-35. 
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evidence for an arched facade in the scant remains and in the literature is considered 
inconclusive, a structure so low as the earlier rostra would have been faced with 
arches. Thus, Cavedoni’s interpretation of Aemilius’ denarius, which he made at a 
time when the complex history of the rostra had not yet been revealed by excava- 
tion, must also be rejected. 

There remains the view of Urlichs, accepted by Jordan and Kubitschek, that the 
Aemilian structure represented an aqueduct. Two moneyers of the gens Marcia 
struck coins during the first century B.c. which show structures that, in one case 
possibly, in the other certainly, represent an aqueduct. The earlier coin,*® an as 
struck by C. Marcius Censorinus about 87 B.c., shows two arches. Within the left 
one is a spiral column surmounted by a figure of Victory holding a wreath and a 
palm branch. Through the right arch passes the prow of a ship above which is a 
crescent. The interpretation of this coin is far from certain in all its details. But the 
arches are usually explained as representing the aqua Marcia. The representation 
of portraits of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Marcius on the obverse seems to lend 
weight to this view, since according to legend Ancus Marcius was the first Roman to 
project the building of an aqueduct.* 

About the later coin, however, a denarius struck by L.** Marcius Philippus about 
56 B.c.,*3 there can be no doubt. The legend AQUA MAR appears prominently 
between the intercolumniations of the arched structure represented on its reverse 
(fig. 5). In this coin we have an indisputable representation of the Aqua Marcia. 
It is represented as a series of arches, ranging in number from five to seven. The 
piers of the arches rest on a ground line, though on variety f (fig. 5) the ground line 
is missing, an obvious misunderstanding, as the other varieties show, on the part. 
of the die-cutter of his model. Above the spandrels runs a thick, horizontal line. 
On the finely preserved specimen in the collection of Columbia University (fig. 5 6 
and fig. 6) the right hand portion of this line adjoining the border clearly shows the 
ashlar courses of which the spandrels of the Marcia were constructed. On most die 
varieties the spandrels are finished with a smooth surface. But on variety 6 a per- 
pendicular projection appears in the center of each spandrel which continues the 
line of the piers (fig. 6). The arches, piers, and the horizontal line of the specus above 
them are continued to the border. Resting upon this horizontal line is shown an 
equestrian statue facing right. The proportion between the statue and the supporting 
arched structure is slightly over 2:1. Beneath the upraised forefeet of the prancing 
horse appears a flowering plant. 

Comparison of the arched structure on the denarius of Aemilius Lepidus with that 
on the denarius of Marcius Philippus shows that the two sets of arches are similar 
detail for detail. Both structures rest on a ground line. In both representations the 
arches are supported by slender piers which are undecorated by columns or pilasters. 
In both sets of arches the voussoirs spring from a point high up on the piers, though 
this point is slightly higher on the representation of Philippus. In both coins the 


5° Grueber 1,306,2419-2420, pl. 37, 17. 5t Pliny, NH.31,41. 
8 The praenomen Lucius is by no means certain. See Grueber 1,485 note 1 and Kubitschek, loc. cit. 7. 
83 Grueber 1,485,3890-3895, pl. 48,17-18. 


% For the absence of the arches on one die variety see note 12. 
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line of voussoirs is clearly demarcated from the spandrels. In both reproductions 
the width of the spans is approximately equal, though on some die varieties of 
Marcius’ coin, the letters of the legend AQUA MAR caused the die cutters to ex- 
pand slightly the width of certain of the arches (fig. 5 a, d-e). In both structures the 
horizontal line above the arches which represents the channel of the aqueduct rests 
in most specimens directly on the crown of the arches. In some varieties of the 
Marcian representation, however, the thickness of this line is proportionately 
greater. In both represen- 

tations an equestrian 

statue disproportionately 

larger than the substruc- 

ture stands upon the hori- 

zontal line above the 

arches. The disproportion 

between statue and sub- 

structure on the coin of . 

Philippus is slightly greater 

than 2:1. In the Aemilian 

representation it is about 

4:1. And, finally, the per- 

pendicular projections in 

the center of the spandrels 

of the Aemilian structure, 

that had no parallel in 

representations of other 

arched structures, also ap- 

pear in certain die varie- 

ae of the denarius of Phil- Fic. 6.—Dernarius or Marcius ENLARGED ABouT 
ippus (fig. 5 b, e and fig. 6). 4144 DIAMETERS 

What these projections rep- (Columbia University) 

resent is made immediately 

clear by an examination of the extant remains of a portion of the Aqua Marcia at 
Ponte Lupo (fig. 7) which Miss Van Deman assigns to the original structure of 144 
B.c.*5 They reproduce the buttresses that appear there in the center of the spandrels 
above the piers. 

On Aemilius’ representation of the arches of the aqueduct the outlines of the 
large rusticated rectangular blocks of which the spandrels of these early portions 
of the Aqua Marcia at Ponte Lupo are constructed are clearly visible in enlarge- 
ments of the better preserved specimens (fig. 2). Similar ashlar courses of the span- 
drels are also discernible in enlargements of well preserved specimens of certain 
die varieties of the denarius of Marcius Philippus (fig. 6). Both the Aemilian and the 
Marcian representations reproduce the sharp demarcation between the curvilinear 


5% Van Deman, The Building of the Aqueducts of Rome, pp. 95-96, pls. 14, 20 and the frontispiece; 
Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient Rome, p. 118, note 2, pls. 3b, 5. These arches are also illustrated in Lan- 
ciani, The Ruins and Excavations of Rome, fig. 21. 
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outline formed by the voussoirs of the arches and the horizontal lines of the headers 
and stretchers of which the spandrels are constructed. 

The statues above the representations of the aqueduct are not the same, since 
they neither formed part of the aqueduct nor appeared on it, as will be shown later. 
The flower that is to be seen beneath the fore-feet of the horse in the representation 
on the coin of Philippus has been identified as the miraculous flower at the touch of 
which Juno became pregnant with Mars, a punning allusion to the gens Marcia.* 


Fig. 7.—THe Aqua Marcia at Ponte Lupo 
(From Van Deman, The Building of the Aqueducts of Rome, P|. xiv) 


The coin representations differ, however, in the number of arches of the aqueduct 
reproduced. The coins of Aemilius always show three arches which do not continue 
to the border, while those of Marcius Philippus show either five, the usual number, 
or seven arches which are continued on each side to the border. This discrepancy 
has a significance of its own, to which reference will be made later. 


II 


The question now remains, if the identification of the Aemilian representation as 
an aqueduct is accepted, which of the four aqueducts in use when Aemilius struck 


86 Ovid, Fasti 5,229-260; Longpérier, Oeuvres 2, pp. 235-236; Kubitschek, loc. cit. 2, note 3, 4-5; 
Grueber 1, pp. 485-486, note 1. 
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his denarius is represented by the arches on his coin. The four possibilities are the 
Aquae Appia, Anio Vetus, Marcia, and Tepula. 

The Anio Vetus can be eliminated at once. Frontinus differentiates in his descrip- 
tion of the terminal supports of the channels of the Roman aqueducts between 
substructio and opus arcuatum.*’ The final portion of the channel of the Anio Vetus, 
he says, was carried for two hundred and twenty-one paces on substructio.*® 

The last sixty paces of the Appia’s channel, according to Frontinus,** was carried 
on substructio and arcuatura.®® Arcuatura suggests a lower form of arched structure 
than opus arcuatum similar to that of the Marcia at Roma Vecchia, since Frontinus 
uses it only in this passage in describing the channels of the aqueducts in operation 
in his day. This seems confirmed by the extant remains of the Appia.® In any case, 
the channel of the Appia which Frontinus saw had undergone reconstruction more 
than once since the beginning of the last century B.c. 

The channel of the Marcia was carried in its terminal portion on substructio for 
five hundred and twenty-eight paces, and on opus arcuatum for six thousand four 
hundred and seventy-two paces. 

The original channel of the Tepula, which in all probability entered the city on 
arched structures,“ had already disappeared in Trajan’s day. Frontinus has nothing 
to say about the exact length or the construction of its channel;** and none of its 
original specus has ever been found. 

Thus, of the four aqueducts that entered the city in 90 B.c., the terminal portion 
of the Appia was almost certainly not supported by arches, that of the Marcia was 
certainly supported by arches, and that of the Tepula was probably supported by 


arches. The candidates are, therefore, reduced to two: the Marcia and the Tepula. 
But positive identification of either of these two conduits.as the model of the Ae-° 
milian representation is possible only if it can be shown that M’. Aemilius had some 
special reason for representing one of them on his widely circulated denarius. 
Aemilius’ personal interest in any of these aqueducts could not possibly, on the 
basis of the evidence that we possess about them, have extended beyond the repair or 
reconstruction of one of them. But, even if the sources furnished the slightest evi- 


57 Frontinus, De Aquis 1,5 (Appia: supra terram substructio et arcuatura proximum portam Capenam) ; 
1,6 (Anio Vetus: substructio supra terram passuum ducentorum viginti unius); 1,7 (Marcia: longius ab 
urbe . . . opere arcuato passuum quadringentorum sexaginta trium, propius urbem a septimo miliario 
substructione passuum quingentorum viginti octo, reliquo opere arcuato passuum sexs milium quadrigen- 
torum septuaginta duum. Frontinus had no information, apparently, on the Tepula’s earlier construction 
(1,8). For the later aqueducts he uses the same two terms: substructio and opus arcuatum (1,9,10,11,14, 
15). 

58 Ibid. 1,6. Traces of these substructions have been found at various points (Van Deman, op. cit., 
pp. 54, 58, Text cut 7; and cf. Ashby, op. cit., pp. 80-81). 69 Thad. 1,5. 

6° Bennett, in his edition of Frontinus for the Loeb Classical Library, prints opus arcuatum (p. 340) 
without any explanatory note. The reading of C (Monte Cassino 361) is unmistakably arcuatura. See 
Herschel’s excellent facsimile of C (Frontinus and the Water Supply of the City of Rome?, pl. 2, line 2); 
and cf. Krohn’s Teubner edition, 1922. 61 Van Deman, op. cit., pl. 22, figs. 1-2. 

* Ashby, op. cit., p. 52; cf. p. 81 on the substruction of the Anio Vetus. 63 Frontinus, 1,7. 

6 Frontinus (1,8) merely says that it was brought to the city in its own channel. But, since its water 
was brought to the Capitoline (ibid.), its channel must have been borne on arches for a considerable 
distance from the city. Frontinus, at any rate, says (1,18) in speaking of the Anio Vetus that it could 
have supplied the higher points of the city if it had been raised on substructures or arches where valleys 
and depressions demanded it. % Thid. 6 Ashby, op. cit., p. 160. 
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dence of such work on his part, the typological idiom of the moneyers of the period 
was not yet sufficiently rich to convey such an immediately personal idea to the 
users of their coins. The reverse types of the late second and early first centuries B.c. 
speak of family, gentile—not personal—achievements, and those ancestral rather 
than contemporary.*’ Later, from 72 B.c. on, allusions in the coinage to contemporary 
events become very numerous.*® 

The arches and the equestrian statue on the reverse of Aemilius’ denarius, circled 
by M’. AEMILIO and framing LEP within the piers, could, then, have been in- 
tended and understood only as a reference to a monument or monuments associated 
with the Aemilii Lepidi. Any attempt to identify the aqueduct represented by the 
arches on the denarius of M. Aemilius must become, therefore, an effort to demon- 
strate the connection of the Aemilii Lepidi with the water supply of the city. 

At first sight, nothing could seem more hopeless. Even Frontinus is unable to give 
much information about the Tepula.*® And the construction of the Marcia is uni- 
versally attributed, until the very late empire,”° to Q. Marcius Rex, urban praetor 
in 144 B.c.” Pliny does say, however, that the Marcia once went by another name.” 
It was, he writes, formerly called the Aufeia. Without entering into the correct- 
ness of this appellation at this point, Pliny’s statement shows that there was a pre- 
Marcian chapter in the history of the aqueduct that later bore Marcius’ name. 

From Livy we learn that the censors of 179 B.c., M. Aemilius Lepidus and M. 
Fulvius Nobilior, let contracts from a joint fund for the building of an aqueduct and 
the construction of its terminal arches.” The completion of the aqueduct was 
blocked, however, by the refusal of M. Licinius Crassus to grant them a right of 
way through his property. 

This passage of Livy shows that an Aemilius Lepidus had planned as censor the 
construction of a third aqueduct.” The mention of arches shows further that he and 
his colleague contemplated the construction of a high-level aqueduct of the type 
of which the later Marcia was the first Roman example. Since specific funds and 
contracts were known to Livy, we may be sure that the construction of the aque- 
duct proceeded under the terms of those contracts outside the boundaries of the 
property of Crassus. Aemilius and Fulvius no doubt hoped that the opposition of 
Crassus could be overcome eventually. 

67 Grueber 1, Ixxxvi-Ixxxviii, xc-xci. The only exception is the denarius of L. Calpurnius Piso and Q. 
Servilius Caepio (Grueber 1, Ixxxviii-Ixxxix, Ixxi; 170,1125—1128, pl. 29,12) on which they allude to the 
lex frumentaria authorizing the state sale of grain at a semis and a triens per modius. But they made the 
significance of their reverse type unmistakable by adding the legend: AD - FRU - EMU - EX -S-C. 

68 Grueber xci-xcii. 69 De Aquis 1, 8-9. 

70 Polemius Silvius (Mommsen, Chronica Minora 1, p. 546). 

7 For the ancient references to the Aqua Marcia see Platner-Ashby, pp. 24-27, and Ashby, op. cit., 

. 88-94. 

Pen NH.31,41: clarissima aquarum omnium in toto orbe frigoris salubritatisque palma praeconio urbis 
Marcia est, inter reliqua deum munera urbi tributa. vocabatur haec quondam Aufeia, fons autem ipse 
Pitonia. 

73 40,51,7: habuere et in promiscuo praeterea pecuniam. ex ea communiter locarunt aquam adducendam 
fornicesque faciendos. impedimento operi fuit M. Licinius Crassus qui per fundum suum duci non est 

SUS, 

a“ Ashby, op. cit., p. 11, note 1, rightly rejects Gilbert’s interpretation (Geschichte und Topographie 
der Stadt Rom 8, p. 268, note 3) of this passage as an enlargement of the water supply furnished by the 
Appia and the Anio Vetus. 
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Thirty odd years after Aemilius and Fulvius were prevented from completing their 
aqueduct, we learn from Frontinus “ that another M. Aemilius Lepidus, identified 
by Miinzer as M. Aemilius Lepidus Porcina the consul of 137 B.c.,”* was instrumental 
in achieving the defeat of the decemviral opposition in 143 B.c. to the extension of the 
Marcia to the Capitoline.?” Thus, we find a second Aemilius Lepidus, this time in as- 
sociation with Q. Marcius Rex, interested in the improvement of Rome’s water supply. 

If we now examine more carefully the account which Frontinus gives of the 
construction of the Marcia, we shall find that the circumstances connected with it 
are in several respects without parallel in the history of the other republican aque- 
ducts. First, Q. Marcius Rex is the only praetor who is recorded as the builder of a 
republican aqueduct. All the other Roman aqueducts built before the empire were 
the work of the censors.7* Secondly, when Marcius found the single year of his prae- 
torship insufficient for the completion of his restoration of the Appia and the Anio 
Vetus and the construction of his new aqueduct, his imperium was unprecedently 
renewed for another year.”? The only comparable republican example of such re- 


% De Aquis, 1,7. The text of this passage varies sufficiently in different editions to warrant reproducing 
here the text of the Monte Cassino MS (361), referred to by editors as C, which is the ultimate source 
of our knowledge of this work of Frontinus (cf. Buecheler’s and Krohn’s praefationes [Teubner, 1858, 
1922}). It has long been available in Herschel’s facsimile (op. cit.) and, more recently, in the edition, 
which has not, however, been available to the writer, of M. Inguanez, Serti Iulii Frontini de Aquae- 
ductu Romae, editio phototypica ex Codice Casinensi 361, Monte Cassino, 1930. It reads: Eo tempore 
decemvirt (decemvira C), dum aliis ex causis libros sibillinos inspiciunt, invenisse (inventt C) dicuntur 
non esse aquam marciam seu potius anionem—de hoc enim constantius traditur —in capitolium perduci 
(perducendam Iocundus; perducendum Buecheler; non esse (fas) . . . perduci, Schoene). deque ea re in 
senatu m. lepido (senatum lepido C) pro collega (collegio Pighius, Schoene) verba faciente actum, appio 


claudio, q. cecilio consulibus; eandemque (eademque C) post annum tertium a lucio lentulo retractatam, 
c. laelio (lelio C), q. servilio consulibus, sed utroque tempore vicisse gratiam marcii regis, atque ita in capi-. 
tolium esse aquam perductam. Reference is also made to the dispute over the Marcia in the Oxyrhynchus 
Epitome of Livy (Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri 668. 188-190 and p. 113; E. Kornemann, 
Klio, Betheft, 2,80-31,188-190,63; O. Rossbach, T7'.. Livi Periochae Omnium Librorum 142-143.188-190). 
It reads: 


. . - tnae devota est aqua Anio, aqua 

Marcia in Capijtolium contra Sibyllae carmina 

perducta.] 
The writer has discussed the possible restoration of . . . inae to cecidit. M. Porclinae elsewhere (CP. 
xxxix, 1944, pp. 40—44). But, while the acceptance of this restoration would further associate M. Aemilius 
Lepidus Porcina with the Marcia, its rejection in no way affects the evidence on this point supplied by 
Frontinus. 

% Rémische Adelsparteien 238-245; for the rest of Porcina’s career see Klebs, RE 1.566.838. 

77 The writer follows Miinzer here in rejecting (op. cit., pp. 238-241) the emendation of the MS’s 
collega to collegio (Pighius, Annales Romanorum 2, p. 471, which has not been available to the writer, 
and Schoene, Hermes 6,1872, pp. 248-249). The only point in favor of collegio is the argument that the 
praetor would not be, strictly speaking, the colleague of a praetor whose imperium to be exercised 
in the city had been prorogued for a year. But in considering a unique and unparalleled example of 
such prorogation, it is slightly Procrustean to insist that a man serving in the same place and with the 
same power, perhaps even in the same jurisdiction as in the previous year, would not still be the col- 
league of the new praetors. Pliny, at any rate, says (NH.31,41; 36,121) that Marcius built his aqueduct 
in his praetorship. It is just as possible that in the words praetura and intra praeturae suae tempus he is 
embracing both years of Marcius’ imperium as it is that he has made an error. 

78 Frontinus 1,5,6,7,;8. Ashby, op. cit., p. 41, note 5, inadvertently lists the Marcia among the aque- 
ducts built under supervision of the censors. 

7 Frontinus 1,7: . . . et quoniam ad consummandum negotium non sufficiebat spatium praeturae, in 
annum alterum est prorogatum. For the unprecedented character of the renewal of imperium to be exer- 
cised within the pomerium, see Mommsen, Staatsrecht* 1, p. 637,1. 
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newal of imperium to be exercised within the pomerium occurred in 211 B.c. when, 
as Hannibal neared the gates of Rome, the senate decreed that the proconsul, Q. 
Fulvius, might enter the city without loss of imperium.** Thirdly, the Marcia is the 
only one of the republican aqueducts whose construction was initiated by senatorial 
decree.*! The Anio Vetus was, indeed, completed by duumvirs appointed by the sen- 
ate for that purpose after the death of one of the censors and the expiration of their 
term of office.*? But the Appia, Anio Vetus, and the Tepula were all initiated by 
censors. Fourthly, the decree of the senate as quoted by Frontinus did not authorize 
Marcius to build a third aqueduct, but: ut curaret, quatenus alias aquas quas posset 
in urbem perduceret, a clause that suggests the addition of new springs to the older 
conduits.® And fifthly, the proposal to extend the Marcia to the Capitoline in 143 
B.C. was strongly opposed on the ground that the Sibylline books forbade it.** This 
opposition was unsuccessfully renewed in 140 B.c. The Tepula, however, was brought 
to the Capitoline in 125 B.c. without objection of any kind.* 

In the light of these anomalies and the evidence that the censors Aemilius and 
Fulvius had begun construction of a third aqueduct in 179 B.c., Pliny’s statement 
that the Marcia was once known by another name assumes new significance. The 
fact that the Anio Vetus was begun by censors but completed on the authorization 
of the senate by duumvirs, while the Appia and the Tepula, both short aqueducts, 
were begun and completed by censors, suggests the possibility that Marcius did not 
build a new third aqueduct but merely completed the aqueduct begun by Aemilius 
and Fulvius.** This explanation of Marcius’ achievement is strongly corroborated 
by an analysis of the length of time required for the construction of Rome’s more 
important aqueducts. 


8 Livy 26,9,10. 81 Frontinus 1,5,6,7,8. 82 Jd. 1,6. 

83 Jd. 1,7. If a specific third aqueduct had been intended, the singular would have been used. Cf. 
Frontinus’ usage of the singular in referring to the letting of contracts or the building of specific aque- 
ducts (the references are to Krohn’s edition: 6,17,21,22; 7,17,5 (on p. 6, though, this could mean simply 
water in general); 8,26; 9,8,9;11,25). Cf. also Livy’s language (40,51,7) in referring to the aqueduct of 
M. Aemilius Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior. 

% The possible origin of the conflict which Frontinus found in his sources concerning the Anio or the 
Marcia is not relevant here. The writer has discussed the question in the paper mentioned above on the 
Oxyrhynchus Epitome. For the problem at hand, it is sufficient that Frontinus makes it perfectly clear 
that in his opinion it was the Marcia and not the Anio that was banned. In a later discussion (1,18) 
of the Anio’s level, he makes it equally clear that the Anio had not, as late as his day, been brought 
to the Capitoline. 85 Frontinus 1,8. 

% Lanciani, “Le Acque e gli Acquedotti” (Atti R. Accad. d. Lincei 4,1880) p. 309, suggests that 
Marcius was chosen for the task because his position as praetor urbanus would facilitate the handling 
of legal disputes resulting from the reclamation of the Appia and Anio Vetus from illicit diversion by 
private individuals. Then, once Marcius had entered upon his enterprise of reclamation and “‘had his 
hands in the dough,” as Lanciani puts it, he was allowed to build a third aqueduct. But in 184 B.c. this 
same task of reclamation was performed by the censors, not by a praetor (Livy 39,44,4). 

87 The evidence which a comparison of the cost of the Aqua Marcia and that of the other aqueduets 
might be expected to yield concerning the extent of the new construction required for the completion 
of the Marcia in 148 B.c. is rendered inconclusive by too many unknown factors. The cost of only the 
Marcia and Claudia-Anio Novus is recorded in the sources. Both sums are uncertain textually. As 
Schulze emends the text of Frontinus (1,7), the cost of the repair of the two old aqueducts and the 
construction of the Marcia was 180,000,000 sesterces (the reading of C is: mine octingente. S;). The cost 
of the Claudio-Anio Novus appears in some MSS of Pliny (NH. 36,122) as 350,000,000 sesterces and as 
55,500 in most others. Besides textual difficulties, there is the further difficulty of equating the relative 
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Frontinus gives the following figures for the length of the aqueducts of his day: 
the Appia, 11,190 paces (16.61 kil.); ** the Anio Vetus, 43,000 paces (63.64 kil.) ;5° 
the Marcia, 61,710!4 paces (91.3 kil.);% the Claudia, 46,406 paces (68.75 kil.) ; 
and the Anio Novus, 58,700 paces (86.87 kil.).” For the Tepula, Iulia, Virgo, and 
Alsietina either the figures for the length of their channel or the time required for 
their construction are not given. In any case, they were all relatively short aque- 
ducts. The Marcia was, therefore, the longest of Rome’s aqueducts. 

The Appia, the shortest of the aqueducts listed above, was not finished after the 
censors had been in office a year and a half. At that time Appius Claudius, accord- 
ing to Frontinus, induced his colleague, C. Plautius, to resign under the impression 
that he would do likewise. Appius then prolonged his own term by various subter- 
fuges until he was able to complete his aqueduct and his more famous road.™ 

In 270 B.c., when the Anio Vetus was still unfinished two years after the original 
contract had been let for it, the senate voted on the motion of a praetor to appoint 
M’. Curius Dentatus, one of the censors who had begun its construction, and Ful- 
vius Flaccus as a board of two to complete the aqueduct. Curius died, however, 
five days after his appointment and Fulvius received the credit for its completion. 
Since Appius could not complete the Appia in eighteen months, an aqueduct which 
was only a fourth as long as the Anio Vetus, there can be no doubt that the Anio 
Vetus was completed considerably later than 269 B.c. 

The conduit of both these aqueducts was almost completely underground.” They 
did not require, therefore, any extensive masonry support above ground which 
would have required slow and careful construction by skilled workmen. 


value of money in 144 B.c. and 38-52 a.p. Nor is it possible to know how much of the sum allowed . 
Marcius was absorbed by repairs to the Appia and the Anio Vetus. 

88 De Aquis, 1,5. 

8° De Aquis 1,6. This was the length in the time of Trajan. Ashby believes, however, (op. cit., pp. 
56-58) that its original line was much longer, a conclusion in which Miss Van Deman concurs (op. cit., 
p. 31), and proposes to emend Frontinus’ figure to 53,000 paces. Richmond, however, points out (ibid.) 
that Ashby’s admission that the distance between cippi might be less than 240 feet vitiates the entire 
argument. Frontinus thought that even 43,000 paces was a length so disproportionate to the distance 
of the Anio Vetus’ source as to require an explanation, namely: considerations of level. 

9 De Aquis 1,7. Ashby believes (The Builder 94,1908.. p 64 and op. cit. p. 94) that the length recorded 
by Frontinus approximates that of its original conduit. 

" According to the inscription over the Porta Maggiore (CIL.6, 1256) the length of the Claudia was 
45,000 paces (69.75 kil.) and Pliny (NH.36,122) says it was 40,000 paces (59.02 kil.). Albertini (Mé- 
langes d’archéologie et d’ histoire 26,1906, pp. 307-311) believes that the discrepancy between the figures 
of Claudius and Frontinus arose because Frontinus reckoned from the higher source, the fons Albudinus, 
added after the time of Claudius. 

* De Aquis 1,15. According to the inscription over the Porta Maggiore (zbid.), the length of the Anio 
Novus was 62,000 paces. Albertini (loc. cit., pp. 311-318) suggests that Trajan also lengthened the Anio 
Novus after the publication of Frontinus’ work (De Aquis 2,93) and changed the reading of the inscrip- 
tion from to LxII. Frontinus 1,5. 

% Ibid. Leuze (Zur Geschichte der Rémischen Censur, Diss. Halle, 1912, pp. 8-23) discusses at length 
the problems connected with the censorship of Appius Claudius and C. Plautius. Cram, in his recent 
study on the censors (HSCP. 51,1940,p.82), follows Mommsen in the conclusion that Appius was 
acting quite legally in prolonging his term of office. 

% Frontinus 1,6. A recently discovered fragment of the Fasti Capitolini shows that Frontinus is in 
error concerning the identity of the colleague of M’. Curius Dentatus (Mingazzini, NS.1,1925,pp. 
376-381). But see Cram’s objections to this interpretation (op. cit., pp. 85-86, note 2). 

% Frontinus 1,5,6. 


| 
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The Claudia and the Anio Novus resemble the Marcia much more closely in 
length of conduit, sources, and in being high-level aqueducts requiring a long series of 
arches above ground to support the terminal section of their channel. The length of 
the Marcia’s channel above ground near the city was 7,000 paces.*? Elsewhere its 
channel was borne on arched structures for a total distance of 463 paces.** The 
terminal portions of the Claudia and the Anio Novus, which were carried on the 
same line of arches, were above ground for a distance of 7,100 paces.*® Elsewhere 
their channels were carried above ground a total distance of 3,076 and 2,300 paces re- 
spectively.!°° The highest arches of the Claudia-Anio Novus rose, however, to a point 
considerably higher than that of the highest extant portions of the Marcia’s arches.!" 

Now the Claudia and the Anio Novus were begun in 38 a.p. by Caligula and dedi- 
cated, according to the inscription over Porta Maggiore, in 52 a.p. by Claudius.! 
Or, according to Furneaux’s interpretation of a passage in the Annals of Tacitus, 
the Claudia was dedicated in 47 a.p.' Thus, the minimal time required for the Clau- 
dia’s construction was nine years, though quite possibly the inscription is correct 
and fourteen years were needed. Even if the minimal possible period is discounted 
somewhat on the ground that construction was interrupted for a time by the change 
of regime, though this seems unlikely since the work was done under contract, there 
was still a five year period between the possible completion of the Claudia in 47 
A.D. and the dedication of the Anio Novus in 52 a.p. 

It is not, unfortunately, absolutely certain how much time was required by Mar- 
cius to build the aqueduct that bore his name. The appointment of an official whose 
term of office lasted only one year to the task assigned Marcius indicates that the 
senate considered it possible to finish the job in one year. That any one could have 
imagined that an aqueduct of the length of the Marcia, the longest of Rome’s 
conduits, could be built entirely new in one year, is utterly incredible. In fact, the 
language of the senate’s decree does not seem to indicate that the senators expected 
Marcius to build a new aqueduct at all. The chief task assigned Marcius, as is clear 
from the language of Frontinus, was to repair the two older aqueducts. When 
Marcius’ task was not completed in 144 B.c., his authority was unprecedently 
prorogued through the following year. Frontinus says nothing of any other exten- 
sion.’ And Pliny even says that Marcius restored the Appia and the Anio and built 
a third aqueduct in his praetorship.’% But he might well have regarded the proroga- 
tion as part of his praetorship. Besides, new censors took office in 142 B.c. to whose 
jurisdiction the construction and repair of aqueducts properly belonged.!* 


97 Td. 1,7. 98 Thad: 99 Jd. 1,14,15. 100 Thid, 

101 Jd, 1,15,20. The maximal height (109 Roman feet =32.22 m.) of the Claudia-Anio Novus tops the 
height (27.41 m., Ashby, op. cit., p. 230) of its extant arches standing north of the Cassino-Naples 
railway line by almost 5 meters. Delbriick (op. cit., pl. 1) gives the height of the remains of the Marcia 
at Porta Furba as ca. 13 m. The maximal height of the remains of the Marcia at Ponte Lupo is given 
as 29.60 m. by Miss Van Deman (op. cit., pp. 95-96). 102 CJL.6,1256. 

1% Tacitus says (Annales 11,13) that in 47 a.p. Claudius fontisque aquarum Simbruinis collibus de- 
ductos urbi intulit. Furneaux in his edition of the Annals (2,? p. 193, ad. loc.) interprets these words to 
mean that in 47 a.p. the Claudia was brought to Rome, a view that Ashby believes accords with the con- 
structional features of the Claudia and the Anio Novus (op. cit., pp. 191-192). ae 7.7, 

10 NH.31,41; 36,121. Pliny erroneously adds that Marcius also restored the Tepula, though it was 
not built at that time. 10% Fasti Cap., CIL. 12, p. 26; Cram, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 
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Since it is absolutely certain that Marcius gave his name to the third aqueduct 
and since it is equally certain that his authority did not extend beyond 143 B.c., 
the conclusion must be that Marcius finished his new aqueduct in that year. If he 
had not finished it and someone else had supervised its completion, then that person 
would have got the credit for its construction, as Fulvius did for completing the Anio 
Vetus,!°? and his name, not that of Marcius, would have become associated with the 
aqueduct, since the source of the Marcia was not a familiar stream like the Anio. 
If, moreover, it is argued that Marcius simply let the contracts and left the accept- 
ance of the completed work to someone else, why then should it have been necessary 
to grant him his extraordinary renewal of imperium in 143 B.c.? 

Some doubt seems to be cast, however, on the conclusion that Marcius completed 
this aqueduct in two years by the fact that its water was not brought to the Capito- 
line until 140 B.c., although the first attempt to block the proposed extension of the 
Marcia was defeated in 143 B.c.!°* But, if it is inferred from this fact that the Marcia 
was not completed until that year, several thorny problems arise which are much 
more difficult to explain than the lapse of three years between the first and second 
attempt to prevent the extension. 

First, why does Frontinus limit Marcius’ authority to two years and Pliny to one? 
Secondly, who was responsible for construction between 143 and 140 B.c.? And, 
thirdly, why, if it was some one other than Marcius, does his name nowhere appear? 

It is clear from the exceptional character of the circumstances connected with the 
construction of the Marcia that considerable bitterness of a partisan nature was 
engendered in 143 B.c.!°* The fact that the decemvirs discovered the ban against the 
Marcia in the Sibylline books while consulting them for other reasons stamps this 
whole manoeuver as typical Roman political obstruction. One of the censors of 142 ° 
B.c., P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, was the leader of the Cornelian faction which 
at that time was in opposition to the political. group to which Marcius Rex and 
Aemilius Porcina belonged."* In 140 B.c., when the second attempt was made to 
keep the Marcia from the Capitoline, the mover of the motion, L. Lentulus, was a 
Cornelius." And one of the consuls of that year was C. Laelius, a leading representa- 
tive of the Cornelian faction.’ It is, therefore, much more probable that the delay 
from 143 to 140 B.c. in bringing the Marcia to the Capitoline was the result of politi- 
cal obstruction by the opponents of Marcius and Aemilius Porcina. It may be pure 
coincidence, but in 140 B.c., when the Marcia’s water finally reached the Capitoline, 
Scipio had resigned the censorship and was already on, or about to begin, his long 
trip through the 

‘ 107 Frontinus 1,6. 108 This is Lanciani’s conclusion (“‘Le Acque e gli Acquedotti,” p. 59). 

+ 109 See Mommsen’s comment on the prorogation of Marcius’ imperium (Staatsrecht® 1,63,71) and 
Miinzer’s analysis of the political situation in 143 B.c. and its aftermath (op. cit. 238-245). 

ne Fasti Cap., CIL.12, p. 26; Cram, loc. cit.; Miinzer, op. cit., pp. 225, 237-252; Bilz, Die Politik P. 
Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus (Wiirzburger Studien zur Altertumswissenschaft 7,1935), pp. 40-41. Cicero 
(Brutus 97) reveals that in 137 B.c. Porcina and Scipio came into conflict over the lex tabellaria of L. 
Cassius. 11 Miinzer, RE.4,1368, col. 191. 

112 The friendship of Laelius and Scipio was as famous as that of the elder Laelius and the elder 
Scipio (Miinzer, RE.12, cols. 404-410 and op. cit., cols. 241, 248-249; Bilz, op. cit., pp. 47-48). 


113 For the date of this much discussed trip see Miinzer, Klio 5,1905, pp. 135-136 and RE.A, col. 
1452; Uehling, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der orientalischen Politik Roms ind. Jahren 146-88 v. Chr., 
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The evidence indicates, therefore, that the water of the Marcia was brought to its 
terminal castellum in 143 B.c., but that the opponents of Marcius and Porcina were 
able during Scipio’s term as censor in 142-141 B.c. to render ineffective the permis- 
sion won in 143 B.c. to extend its conduit to the Capitoline. After Scipio laid down 
his office, the work of extension could then proceed to its completion in 140 B.c. 

But two years: could not possibly have been sufficient to survey and build an 
aqueduct of the Marcia’s length and type as a totally new structure. Yet two years, 
or less, is the period recorded by Frontinus and Pliny. It seems all but certain, 
therefore, that Marcius was able to build his long aqueduct in two years only because 
he utilized an uncompleted structure available in 144 B.c. The only such uncom- 
pleted aqueduct of which there is any record is the aqueduct begun in 179 B.c. by 
Aemilius and Fulvius. Marcius, the writer believes, used the senate’s decree as his 
authorization for completing the work begun by Aemilius and Fulvius. The Aqua 
Marcia was, then, in reality the completion of the Aqua Aemilia-Fulvia which 
Crassus had blocked in 179 B.c. 

An exact parallel to the completion in 143 B.c. of the aqueduct begun in 179 B.c. 
is offered by the history of the often discussed pilas pontis in Tiberi which M. 
Fulvius Nobilior—and in all probability M. Aemilius Lepidus!“ —built in 179 B.c. 
These stone piers were either left in the river without any connecting superstructure 
or, more probably, were joined by a wooden one. In 142 B.c. P. Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus and L. Mummius, the censors of that year, completed the bridge in stone 
by adding arches and superstructure."* The explanation of the unusual activity in 
building expensive public structures in 144-142 B.c. is undoubtedly to be connected 
with the booty obtained at Carthage and Corinth in 146 B.c. In earlier times the 
Anio Vetus had been built from the: booty won in the war with Pyrrhus."” 

The defense of the Marcia by M. Aemilius Lepidus Porcina in 143 B.c. against the 
decemviral attack was motivated, therefore, by more than loyalty to a political 
ally —Porcina was also fighting for the completion of a work begun by his grand- 
father,!8 or father,"° for a monument, in other words, associated with the Aemilii 
Lepidi. An Aemilius Lepidus would, therefore, have good reason to represent on a 
coin struck by himself in 90-89 B.c. this aqueduct which Pliny describes as inter 
reliqua deum munera urbi tributa.“° At that time the name Aqua Marcia, by which 
the aqueduct was later known, had not yet displaced the earlier name which Pliny 
tells us the conduit bore. It is, at any rate, hardly likely that M’. Aemilius Lepidus 
would have given such wide circulation to a monument he knew in advance would 
not be associated by the users of his coins with the Aemilii Lepidi. 

Pliny, it-is true, says that the earlier name of the Marcia was the Aqua Aufeia. 
But, as the writer has pointed out elsewhere,'! Aufeia, which is an uncommon name 
at best, occurs nowhere else in Latin literature as the modifier of aqua. There is, 


Diss. Jena, 1914, pp. 26-31 Winkler, Rom und Aegypten im 2. Jahrhundert v. Chr., Diss. Leipzig, 1933, 
pp. 66-68; and Bilz, op. cit., pp. 44-47. 
14 Livy 40,51,4. 15 Platner-Ashby, p. 397. us Livy, ibid. 
117 Frontinus 1,6. 118 Miinzer, op. cit., p. 240. 
19 Colin, Rome et la Gréce (Bibliotheque d. l’ Ecoles Franc. d’ Athénes et de Rome 94), p. 509, note 2. 
20 NH, 31,41. 121 In a paper published in the AJP. Ixiv, 1943, pp. 440-444. lxiv 
123 Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s.v. Aufeia. 
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moreover, absolutely no evidence that could connect an Aufeius with the Marcia. 
The writer has suggested, therefore, Aemilia-Fulvia as an emendation of Aufeia 
and explained the corruption to Aufeia as the original error of Pliny or, as seems 
more likely, the misunderstanding of an abbreviation for Aemilia-Fulvia in Pliny’s 
copy for the published version of his Natural History.'* 

The only part of an uncompleted aqueduct that could call itself sufficiently to 
public attention to require a name would be its terminal arches. During the thirty 
odd years in which the arches of Aemilius and Fulvius stood dry and useless in the 
Campagna before Marcius put them into service, reference to them must have 
taken the form of fornices Aemilii-Fulvit or opus Aemilium-Fulvium. It would have 
been strange indeed if their long familiar designation as Aemilio-Fulvian had not 
continued in everyday parlance long after 143 B.c. Siam is still more familiar to most 
of us than Thailand, in spite of newspapers, radio, and the news reels. 


Ill 

Two further details of the representation on the denarius of M’. Aemilius Lepidus 
require explanation: 1) the representation of only three arches of the aqueduct; and 
2) the identity of the statue surmounting these three arches. 

The invariable number of arches represented on Aemilius’ coin ( pl. vitr) suggests 
that a particular, well known portion of the aqueduct was reproduced by his die- 
cutters. On the denarius of Marcius Philippus, where the aqueduct as a whole rather 
than a particular part is represented, the number of arches varies.'** The portions of 
the aqueduct which crossed roads leading into the city would be those most likely 
to be singled out for reproduction as familar to users of Aemilius’ coin. The Marcia 
approaches Rome from the southeast. Its final section prior to reaching the later’ 
Aurelian wall ran parallel and to the east of the Via Labicana.'* Just before reaching 
the point at which the Via Labicana joins the Via Praenestina outside Porta Maggi- 
ore, the Marcia crossed the latter at right angles. Once across Via Praenestina the 
Marcia turned northwest again, running closely parallel to the road so far as the 
Aurelian wall.!** There the aqueduct angled sharply to the north following a line that 
crossed Via Tiburtina before ending at its terminal castellum on the Viminal. The 


183 For the Elder Pliny’s fixed habit of excerpting something from everything that he read, see the 
letter of his nephew to Baebius Macer (Epistulae 3,5,10). An echo of this name may possibly exist in 
Canina’s reference to the Sorgente di S. Maria di Arsoli, one of the putative sources of the Marcia, by its 
local name at the time of Fosso dell’ Acqua Amelia (Edifizi 6, pl. 139; Lanciani, op. cit., p. 64). Fabretti 
(De Aquis et Aquaeductibus, 1680, p. 67,15), however, does not seem to know of this name and says 
merely: venae uberrimae sub Ecclesia S. Mariae in Arsulis, nobis Fontes Aquae Marciae. 

14 Grueber 1,485,3890-3895, pl]. 48,17—18; cf. Kubitschek, loc. cif., pp. 5-6. 

12% Ashby, op. cit., p. 141; cf. note 2, maps, pl. 1; Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, fig. 19. In the 
Forma Urbis (32) Lanciani incorrectly and tentatively placed the Marcia west of the Via Labicana, the 
position Lugli still gives it (op. cit. 2, pl. 5). P. Grimal (Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire 53,1936, 
pl. opposite p. 264) has also followed Lanciani in his earlier placement of the Marcia in the map he 
reproduces of this region. 

126 The remains of this pier of the Marcia bearing the specus of the Marcia, Tepula, and Iulia has 
often been illustrated: Ashby, op. cit., pl. 7 b; Van Deman, op. cit., p. 117, text cut 11; Lanciani, Ruins 
and Excavations, fig. 23; Lugli, op. cit. 2, fig. 72; Platner, The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome?, fig. 10; Bennett, Frontinus, pl. opposite p. 361. Grimal, loc. cit., opposite p. 280, publishes a 
new and unusual view of it. 
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originals of the arches on the denarius of Aemilius should be sought, therefore, at 
either Via Praenestina or Via Tiburtina. 

The Marcia was carried across Via Tiburtina, however, on a single arch, as the 
extant arches restored by Augustus show, on a line which deviates only slightly from 
that of the rest of the arches.””? A coin representation of the aqueduct at this point 
should show, therefore, either a single arch or else a series of arches continued to the 
border. Three arches would be no more significant here than one, or five, or seven. 

At the point where the Marcia crossed the Via Praenestina, the aqueduct ran on a 
line that formed a sharp angle, ca. 30°, with that of the road. It was necessary, 
therefore, to take the channel across Via Praenestina on a line at a sharp angle to 
the line of the arches on the west and east side of the road. The short section of 
arches that crossed Via Praenestina would then appear to the passing traveller as a 
short series of arches bounded at each end by a perpendicular buttressing wall (see 
pl. rx). As Lanciani has reconstructed this short section of the aqueduct that crosses 
Via Praenestina there is space for three arches.* It is these three arches that bore 
the Marcia across Via Praenestina that are reproduced, in the writer’s opinion, on 
the coin of Aemilius. That is why the two end arches of the coin representation termi- 
nate in a perpendicular line and do not continue on to the border as do the arches 
on the coin of Marcius Philippus. Their architectural effect must have been very 
similar to that made later by the arches of the Claudia-Anio Novus at almost this 
same point. These arches were, in short, a republican version of the Claudian Porta 
Maggiore. Aemilius and Fulvius or even Marcius Rex may possibly have anticipated 
Augustus and Claudius in building the portion of their aqueduct which crossed the 
Via Tiburtina and the Via Praenestina in more valuable material than the rest of the 
aqueduct."° Here too, in all probability, they inscribed their efforts to improve the 
city’s water supply as others did after them at just these points.™° 

To reinforce the association of the Aemilii with the Aqua Aemilia-Fulvia-Marcia, 

127 CI L.6,1244-1246; Richmond, The City Wall of Imperial Rome, pl. 16 a-b, fig. 33; Van Deman, 
op. cit., pl. 23, fig. 2; Herschel, op. cit., p. 191. 

128 Forma Urbis 32. Lanciani’s plan, incorrect, as already noted, as to the position of the Marcia in 
relation to the Via Labicana, is also wrong in the arrangement it provides for the Marcia’s crossing of 
Via Praenestina. A pier is indicated on each side of the road at a distance of 4 to 5 meters from its 
edges. There is no indication for an intermediate pier in the road itself, which is 7 meters wide. Such 
a pier (3.25 m. [Delbriick, op. cit., pl. 1]), to judge from the remains of the Marcia at Porta Furba, 
would, in any case, have al] but completely blocked the road. The span of the arch crossing the Prae- 
nestina would, then, according to Lanciani’s plan, have had the impossible width of 15 to 17 meters. 
The writer has restored, therefore, the three arches (pl. ix) in such a way as to place a pier at each 
edge of the road to support the central arch that carried the channel across the road. The central 
arch is flanked in turn by another arch on each side, as on the coin of Aemilius Lepidus. In the restora- 
tion of pl. ix, the Praenestina’s width is scaled to the width of 7 m. which Lanciani’s plan gives for it. 
This causes the piers to project into the road on each side. It is, however, more than probable that origi- 
nally the Praenestina was approximately of the same width as the span of the Marcia’s arches at Porta 
Furba, namely 5.35 meters (Delbriick, op. cit., pl. 1). This conclusion seems to be confirmed by the nar- 
rower (6 meters, Forma Urbis 32) width of both the Praenestina and the Labicana in the part which 
runs beneath the Claudian arches of the Porta Maggiore. 

129 Porta Tiburtina:-C/L.6,1244: Richmond, op. cit., pp. 170-181, pl. 16 a-b, fig. 33; Mariani, Bull- 
Comm.45,1917, pp. 211-212, figs. 10-11, 13; Van Deman, op. cit., pp. 119-120, pl. 23, fig. 2; Ashby, 
op. cit., p. 145. Porta Praenestina: C/L.6,1256; Richmond, op. cit., pp. 205-217, pls. 20-21, figs. 39-41; 


Platner-Ashby, 413; Mariani, loc. cit., pp. 205-207, figs. 6-8; Ashby, op. cit., pl. 17. 
130 CT L.6,1244-1246; 1256-1258. 
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M’. Aemilius Lepidus had his die-cutters place above the arches the representation 
of a well-known statue in the city of the most distinguished Aemilius of the second 
century B.c. and, at the same time, one of the original builders of the aqueduct, 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, the censor of 179 B.c. To facilitate the recognition of the statue 
the die-cutters were ordered to represent it. out of all proportion to the arches on 
which it rested. The marked difference between the equestrian statue on Manius 
Aemilius’ coin and the equestrian statue that appears above the arches on the coin 
of Marcius Philippus (figs. 1 and 6), or between either statue and the equestrian 
statue erected to a fifteen-year-old Aemilius for saving a citizen’s life and slaying 
an enemy, which a later Aemilius Lepidus, perhaps the triumvir,"' represented on 
one of his issues, indicates that the equestrian statue above the three arches repre- 
sented a particular statue and was intended to be recognized. The dative case in 
which the name of Manius Aemilius Lepidus appears on his coin is unique “* among 
moneyer’s names. Mommsen '* explained this dative as a transference to the statue 
represented on the coin of the dedicatory formula of the statue it reproduced. The 
arrangement of the moneyer’s name on the coin seems to confirm this (pl. vim). 
The lettering of the word AEMILIO surrounds the statue and the abbreviation of 
Lepidus, LEP, appears between the arches. The connection between the person 
represented by the statue and the aqueduct is thus further emphasized by the leg- 
end. But the abbreviation of the praenomen of the moneyer, Manius, which differed 
slightly from that of the censor Marcus, has been placed in the most inconspicuous 
relation possible to either the statue or the aqueduct. 

When Marcius Philippus issued his representation of the aqueduct in ca. 56 B.c. 
he also placed a disproportionately large statue of his ancestor, Q. Marcius Rex, 
above the aqueduct which he had brought to successful conclusion. In the case’ 
of this statue, we know from a military diploma that it stood on the Capitoline 
behind the temple of Iuppiter Optimus Maximus. The intent of Marcius Philippus 
in transferring it from the Capitoline to the aqueduct Q. Marcius Rex had com- 
pleted was the same as that of M’. Aemilius. He also meant to identify his ancestor 
with the great aqueduct which he had brought to a brilliant conclusion. To end the. 
Aemilian claim to its authorship once and for all, he had his die-cutters insert the 
proud AQUA MAR. The measure of his success may be gauged by the universal 
silence in modern accounts of the Marcia concerning the Aemilii."* But even Marcius 
was ultimately forgotten. It is Marcus Agrippa, the restorer of the Marcia in 33 B.c.,"57 
to whom Polemius Silvius, in the fifth century A.p., credits its construction." ‘ 
Hunter MERIWETHER STUART 


131 Grueber 1,447—449;3638-3647, pl. 46,2-8. 132 Grueber 1,lxxxiv. 

133 Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine 2,345-346.155, note 4. 

134 Mommsen, op. cit., 2, p. 518, note 4; Kubitschek, loc. cit., p. 5. Miinzer (RE.14, col. 1583,90) sug- 
gests that the statue may be that of another ancestor of Marcius Philippus, Q. Marcius Tremulus. But 
on a coin so devoted to the Aqua Marcia as the denarius of Philippus this seems most unlikely. 

138 CIL.3, p. 846. 

136 The best known example of the obliterating influence of an inscription upon the history of a 
structure is Hadrian’s restoration of M. AGRIPPA L. F. COS. TERTIUM FECIT across the en- 
tablature of the Pantheon’s porch (CIL.6,896 = Dessau 129; for the most recent studies see H. Bloch, 
I bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana (BullComm.65,1937, pp. 98-113); and J. Guey, Mélanges 
d archéologie et d’ histoire 53,1936, pp. 198-249). The Pantheon’s inscription helped to obscure its later 
history, that of Philippus’ denarius the pre-Marcian character of the Marcia. 

137 Frontinus 1,9; Dio (49,42,2) dates this restoration in 34 B.c.; Pliny, NH.31,41. 

1388 Martia inventa est a Marco Agrippa (Mommsen, Chronica Minora 1, p. 546). 


NEOLITHIC ANCESTORS OF THE GREEKS 
PLATE X 


Remains of only thirteen individuals of Neolithic date have been excavated so far in 
Greece, including eight male skulls or skeletons, two male (?) skull fragments, one 
female, and two child skulls. These come from the following sources: Servia in south 
Macedonia,' Tsangli in central Thessaly,? Astakos in southwest Acarnania,*? Choiro- 
spilia in south Leukas,‘* the Athenian Agora,’ Hageorgitika in east Arcadia,* and a 
fragment from Nemea in the northwest corner of Argolis.? All except four of these 
have been published in English and need only summary description here. I was able 
to study three of the four, from Astakos and from Hageorgitika, in the Athens 
Anthropological Museum,* and they will form the new material of this paper. The 
fourth skull, from Leukas, I have not been able to study yet except from Velde’s 
front and profile photographs. 

‘Measuring technique is that used in the Peabody Museum laboratory of Physical 
Anthropology under Dr. E. A. Hooton, generally following Martin’s definitions ex- 
cept for facial angles.* Skulls will be described in terms of a set of arbitrary morpho- 
logical types outlined in earlier publications !° to serve as artificial compromises 
between the stereotyped “average ancient Greek” and the genetically determined 
peculiarities of all the individuals studied. The norm in all cranial description is the 
modern northwest European (or American). 


1 Ser is a gracile young adult male skeleton " from an early Neolithic B contracted 


1]. Koupépns, “"Ooteouetpixai B. ZKeAetos Maxedovias LepBiwv),” ‘EAAnvixh 
"AvOpwtroAoyikh ‘Etaipeia, Mpaxtix& xi, 1934, pp. 4-6; W. A. Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, 
Cambridge, 1939, pp. 256-257, p. 54; J. L. Angel, ‘‘Classical Olynthians,”” Appendix in D. M. Robin- 
son, Excavations at Olynthus, Part XI, Necrolynthia, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. 215-216. 

2,W. L. H. Duckworth, “Report on a Human Skull from Thessaly,” Man xi, 1911, pp. 49-50; 
A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, Cambridge, 1912, p. 121. 

3§. Benton, Ionian Islands,” BSA. xxxii, 1931-32, pp. 213-246; |. Kouyapns, 
Mapatnprceiov,” ‘EAA. ’AvOp. ‘Et., Tpaxtixa xii, 1935, pp. 26-27. 

4G. Velde, ‘ Anthropologische Untersuchungen und Grabung in einer Hohle der jiingeren Steinzeit 
auf Leukas,” Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol. xliv, 1912, pp. 845-865. 

’T. L. Shear, ““The Campaign of 1935,” Hesperia v, 1936, pp. 20-21; “The Campaign of 1937,” 
Hesperia vii, 1938, p. 336; ‘‘The Campaign of 1938,” Hesperia viii, 1939, p. 298; J. L. Angel, “‘Skeletal 
Material from Attica,”’ Hesperia xiv, no. 4, 1945. ! 

6 C, M. Fiirst, “Uber einen neolithischen Schidel aus Arkadien,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., 
avd 2, xxviii, No. 13, 1932. 7C. M. Fiirst, op. cit. 

* My field work in Greece was made possible by travelling fellowships from the departments of 
Anthropology and of Classics of Harvard University. I am deeply indebted to Dr. E. A. Hooton, Dr. 
G. H. Chase, and Dr. C. N. Jackson for this and other encouragement. The specific new material for 
this report was made available to me through the kindness of Dr. John Koumaris, Dr. T. L. Shear, 
Dr. C. W. Blegen, and Dr. S. Benton, to whom I am most grateful, as well as to the many archaeolo- 
gists and anthropologists who have given me vitally diverse help. 

® Terms and definitions are listed in J. L. Angel, op. cit., and in “A Racial Analysis of the Ancient 
Greeks: an Essay on the Use of Morphological Types,” Am. Journ. of Phys. Anthrop., N.S. ii, 1944, 
table 2a. 10 J. L. Angel, op. cit. 

Main skeletal measurements not published previously follow. Right and left lengths, head diame- 
ters, and maximum and minimum shaft diameters of humerus: 272, 266, 38, 38, 20, 19, 15, 14. Right 
and left radius, ulna, and clavicle lengths: (219), 214, 235, 231, 126, 131. Right and left bicondylar and 
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burial in a mound near Servia in the Haliacmon valley, south Macedonia. The slen- * 
der and short skeleton has relatively short upper arms, clearly male pelvis, slightly 
platymeric femora with incipient third trochanters, euryecnemic and scalene-sec- 
tioned (Type 1m) tibiae with retroverted heads, and total suggestion of contrast with 
the typical ancient Greek stocky body build. The relatively smooth, sphenoid, vir- 
tually brachycrane skull vault is relatively high with short and pinched skull base, 
constricted and steep forehead, full parietals, and short occiput. Although the nose is 
short and broad, the rest of the face contrasts with the braincase’ in being notably 
linear with compressed cheekbones and a long, deep, harrow and protrusive set of 
jaws. Gracility and smallness, compressed midfacial region, and broad nose all 
prevent the Servia skull from repeating exactly the Dinaric-Mediterranean type 
with which most of its characters group it.” 

1 Ts is the broken cranium of a young adult male excavated by Wace and Thomp- 
son from a cist grave presumed to be Neolithic in the Tsangli mound in central 
Thessaly. The long ovoid vault has strong brow ridges, a sweeping profile curve, deep 
lower occiput, and the apparently high face is marked by a salient hawklike nose. 
Except for too great parietal fullness and too short occiput (deviations in a Dinaric- 
Mediterranean direction), the Tsangli skull exemplifies well the “‘ Iranian” tendency 
in the Nordic-Iranian type in Greece." 

1 Ast is the calvaria of a young adult male (with uncertain sex criteria) excavated 
by Benton from a Neolithic B cave site above the chapel of H. Nikolaos on the 
Acarnanian coast west of Astakos. As seen in the upper row of Plate X, the small 
mesocrane vault is pentagonoid in top view, with well-developed frontal and parietal 
bosses. The profile shows average brow ridges below a notably low forehead behind 
which the frontal rises to parietals which are flattened postcoronally and again 
at lambda just above the well-curved occiput. The temporal bone shows medium 
size mastoid and supramastoid crest, steep-sloping articular eminence, and oval 
auditory meatus. In addition to a medium-sized ridge occipital torus, flattening of 
the sidewalls and a definite pinching in of the skull base are clear in rear view: re- 
stricted resemblance to the Servia skull. The frontal bone suggests that the nasal 
root was broad and orbits horizontal rather than tilted. The skull’s coincidence with 
the angular subgroup of the Mediterranean type is reasonably exact," since its slight 
size reduction and lowness of vault are negligible in degree. 


maximum lengths, head diameters, and antero-posterior and lateral shaft diameters at sub-trochanteric 
and mid-shaft levels of the femur: 386, 386, 390, 390, 42, 41, 22, 22, 28, 28, 21, 22, 24, 25. Right and left 
diagonal lengths and a.-p. and lateral nutrient foramen level shaft diameters of the tibia: 321, (320), 
28, 28, 20, 21. Lengths and breadths of right and left caleanei: 72, 72, 39, 40. Left talar sulcus-head 
length, transverse breadth, and projective height: 49, 38, 27. Right innominate height and breadth: 
187, 144. Sacral height and breadth: 93, 102. Anterior and posterior combined heights of lumbar 
vertebrae centra: 126, 121. 

12 Compare Necrolynthia, pl. uxx with AJPA. N.S. ii, p. 340, fig. 8. 

18 Compare Man xi, pp. 49-50, figs. 1 and 2, with AJ PA. N.S. ii, p. 340, fig. 7, and with H. V. Vallois, 
“*Les ossements humains de Sialk,” in R. Girshman, Fouilles de Sialk 1933, 1934, 1937, ii, Paris, 1939, 
pp. 113-192, and W. M. Krogman, “Racial types from Tepe Hissar, Iran, from the Late Fifth to Early 
Second Millennium B.c.,”” Verh. d. Koninkl. Nederland. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. Nat., Tweede Sect. 
xxxix, No. 2, Amsterdam, 1940. 

14 Compare Plate X with AJPA. N.S. ii, p. 339, fig. 6. 
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2 Ast, from the same site, is the calvaria of a middle-aged adult male, almost as 
small as 1 Ast, and a narrow ovoid, almost ellipsoid, in form. It is marked by a low 
forehead almost without slope, smoothly curved parietals with medium lambdoid 
flattening, markedly curved and deep occiput, and projecting skull base. The tem- , 
poral planes show only slight fullness. And the temporal bones combine a pointed 
mastoid process, elliptical auditory meatus, deep glenoid fossa, strong supramastoid 
crest, and sharply prominent though slender zygomatic process clearly enough to 
resemble an isolated temporal bone from the Athenian Agora.” The appearance and 
mutual relationships of the temporal bones with their flaring zygomatic processes 
and the frontal bone suggest a relatively wide face. As seen in the second row of 
Plate X, this suggestion of face broadening contrasts with the general narrowness of 
the skull and is the only divergence from the linear extreme of the Mediterranean 
type. 

Various skeletal fragments were recovered from the Astakos cave. Two broken 
left tibiae, perhaps male (?), have diamond-shape (Type tv) shaft cross sections, and 
their a.-p. and lateral nutrient foramen level diameters are 34 and 25, 38 and 24, 
with cnemic indices of 73.53 and 63.16 respectively. A right calcaneus, plausibly 
male, is 77 mm. long and 43 wide. The tuberosity shows a low placed rugosity for 
the Achilles tendon and a medium slope lateralward. The facets on the sustentaculum 
tali are fused. A left femur, probably female, has well-developed gluteus maximus 
insertion markings and subtrochanteric and midshaft a.-p. and lateral diameters of 
19 and 25, 22 and 22, with a platymeric index of 76.00. A female left tibia with antero- 
lateral concave (Type mt) section and definite “‘squatting facets” has nutrient 
foramen level a.-p. and lateral diameters of 22 and 19, cnemic index of 65.52, and 
possible length of only (260). A female right innominate repeats the impression of 
small size which is the only remarkable characteristic of any of these postcranial 
bones. 

1 Le is a possibly male middle aged (or old?) cranium excavated by Velde from a 
Neolithic cave burial at Choirospilia in south Leukas. Like the early bronze age 
human remains excavated by Dérpfeld on Leukas this skull is published only photo- 
graphically, with no other data except interorbital breadth (20 mm.), vault thick- 
ness (5 mm.), and cranial index (81: brachycrane). The vault appears relatively low 
and not especially short. In profile a high and bulging forehead surmeunts flat brow 
ridges and the upper frontal leads back to parietals with a long postcoronal to vertex 
flattening. The skull base is narrow in contrast to the parietal bulge above it. The 
face is low and broad, with horizontal elliptical orbits enclosed by slender but flaring 
cheekbones, an apparently broad nose with short concave nasal bones, and a broad 
and notably shallow jaw with slightly flaring jowls, unimpressive chin, and relatively 
broad and short ramus. The mouth region is wide with only incipient protrusion. 
Although Velde’s cranial index, together with many of the facial features, place this 
skull in the paedomorphic extreme of the Alpine group," the Choirospilia skull shows 
enough Mediterranean details to link it with 1 Ast, with Mixed Alpine Neolithic 


15 Hesperia xiv, no. 4. 


16 Compare ZfE. xliv, pp. 845-865 with AJPA. N‘S. ii, p. 341, fig. 10. Velde gives no vertex photo- 
graph which would check his cranial index. 
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skulls from the Athenian Agora (1 AA and 31 AA), and even with an unpublished 
child’s skull from Troy I and an adult from Kum Tepe.'’ 

27 AA is a young adult male skeleton recovered by the excavators at the Athenian 
Agora, led by Dr. T. L. Shear, from a shaft grave east of the Metroon in Section E. 
The skeleton shows a relatively tall and slender build with flattening of long bone 
shafts, “squatting facets,” and sharply marked gluteus maximus insertions as usual 
in Greece. The skull form is ovoid (-byrsoid) in top view, with well developed brow 
ridges and sloping forehead, slight postcoronal depression, and vault rising to vertex 
far back before descending to a flattened lambda region. The skull base tends to 
protrude, and the large and hexagonal face has low and slightly tilted orbits, mesor- 
rhine nose, and crude, deep-jawed lower face. The traits in which 27 AA diverges 
from its Dinaric-Mediterranean classification,'* extra cranial elongation and facial 
breadth and robusticity, tend toward the Basic White type. 

31 AA, a young adult female rhomboid brachycrane well-filled calva of dominantly 
Mixed Alpine type, 32 AA, a young adult male small mesocrane ovoid calva with 
sharply cut brow ridges, of Mediterranean type, and 33 AA, an immature pentago- 
noid calva of Mediterranean appearance all come from Well 18 in Section OA. And 
1 AA, the calvarium of a seven year old child from Well 5 in section OA, has a broad 
rhomboid skull vault with steep and narrow forehead and a relatively low face 
with rhomboid orbits, and is grouped as a Mixed Alpine, though showing Medi- 
terranean traits. A right temporal from the same well is similar to those of 2 Ast as 
noted above. 

1 Hag is the cranium of a young adult male (see Plate X, lower two rows), exca- 
vated by Blegen from a secondary burial in a Neolithic oval cist grave on the south- 
east slope of the hill where the Neolithic village near Hageorgitika was uncovered in: 
east Arcadia.!* The long and narrow skull vault is strikingly high and angular, with 
relatively wide forehead. It is pentagonoid in both top and rear views, with flat 
sides and a roof-shaped vault whose highest point in profile is placed far back. The 
profile shows a series of flat planes with rounded angulations at the frontal bosses, 
vertex, opisthocranion, and high temporal lines bounding an extensive temporal 
muscle origin area. The skull base tends to protrude, the supramastoid crests are 
strong, and the long mastoids have tympanic bones forming elliptical meati plastered 
against them. The robust face is broad relative to the linear vault, and is marked 
by oblong level orbits and linear nose in a short upper face as contrasted with deep 
lower face *° with strong-chinned, obtuse-angled, long and linear jaw which,adds 
force to a hint of prognathism. The parabolic palate is broad and low, with a “lump” 
palatine torus posteriorly. Eight teeth were lost before death, linked with abscess 
formation, and extreme wear marks the remaining teeth in active use. Thus the esti- 
mated age of 30-35 is based on suture closure. Linearity of the high vault, of the nose, 


11S, A, Kansu, “Etude anthropologique sur les ossements de Kumtepe,” Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, 
Belleten i, 1937, pp. 570-590. 


18 Compare Hesperia xiv, no. 4, pl. 1, cat. no. 2 with AJPA. NS. ii, p. 340, fig. 8. 

19 Fiirst in LUA. NF., avd. 2, xxviii, No. 13, mentions bones of several people in the grave. Platymeric 
indices of femora: 66 and 68, 72 and 70, for right and left respectively. Cnemic indices 61.8 and 63.38, 

#0 4 mm. are added to the measured face height of 110 to allow for the extreme degree of incisor teeth 


wear. See table I. 
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and of the jaw make the Hageorgitika male a good example of the “Megalithic” 
trend within the Basic White type,” rather than of the central trend of this type. 
And for the dynamics of racial development during the first population planting in 
Greece the subtleties of 1 Hag’s resemblances to 27 AA in vault profile and facial 
robusticity are as important as the general similarity of Basic White and Mediter- 
ranean types which together group themselves as contrasting components in the 
“Mediterranean race”’ of Sergi.” 

1 Ne, from a Neolithic cave site near Nemea, is a relatively thick fragment,”* in- 
cluding the upper occipital squama and upper rear thirds of the parietals. With slight 
indications of a sagittal gable and angulation at parietal bosses it might have be- 
longed to a more massive and rounded version of the Hageorgitika skull, though of 
course it is impossible to tell whether the Nemea skull was actually long or short. 

A Neolithic skull excavated by Blegen from a cave burial on the East Yeroga- 
laro ridge near the Heraeum in Argos appears from the illustration * to be long 
headed. 

.The right hand column of Table I gives the uncertain averages derivable from the 
small sample of Neolithic males so far uncovered in Greece. Any observations result- 
ing from comparison with the average ancient Greek * or with exotic groups are 
predictions to be checked in the future rather than conclusions. On this basis the 
average Neolithic inhabitant of Greece seems to have had a smaller skull vault, rela- 
tively narrower and higher and slightly more angular than that of the average an- 
cient Greek, with relatively longer, more constricted, and more protruding skull 
base, more pointed mastoids, and more sharply flaring zygomatic processes. Possibly 
the Neolithic face was larger in proportion to the skull vault, slightly more linear and 
more incipiently prognathous, with lower and more horizontal orbits, coarser cheek- 
bones and nose, and longer, deeper, and leaner jaw. All differences are surprisingly 
minor in degree: the Neolithic population must have been largely ancestral to the 
later Greeks. This tentative comparison, plus consideration of individual skulls, 
shows the Neolithic pre-Greeks more Mediterranean than the Greeks, with emphasis 
on intermediate or gracile Mediterranean rather more than on the rugged Basic 
White trend, and with a Dinaric-Mediterranean more than Alpine minor tendency. 
In fact, it is just this tendency which prevents the group from being the typical 
Aegean low-faced Mediterranean blend supposed to occupy Crete at this time and 
later in the third millennium B.c.** And in any case the contrasts’ between individual 


2 Cf. C.S. Coon, The Races of Europe, New York, Macmillan, 1939, p. 85 (3), vs. AJPA. N:S. ii, 
p. 339, fig. 5. Fiirst’s (LUA. N.F., avd. 2, xxviii, no. 18) description of 1 Hag as a “‘ Nordic female (?)” 
must be interpreted with reference to his work with Swedish Neolithic skulls, which frequently show 
that combination of features which are “‘ Megalithic” in Coon’s sense, as well as “Corded” Nordic 
forms. 

2 G. Sergi, The Mediterranean Race: a Study of the Origin of European Peoples, London and New York, 
1901. 23 C, M. Fiirst, op. cit. 

2% C. W. Blegen, Prosymna, Cambridge, University Press, 1937, i, pp. 22-29; ii, p. 4, fig. 29. 

% AJPA. N.S. ii, pp. 337-338, fig. 3. 

* W. B. Dawkins, “Skulls from Cave Burials at Zakro,” BSA. vii, 1900-01, pp. 150-155; W. L. H. 
Duckworth, “‘Excavations at Palaikastro 1. Human remains from Hagios Nikolaos,” BSA. ix, 1902- 
03, pp. 344-355; and “‘Archaeological and Ethnological Researches in Crete,” Brit. Assn. for Adv. of 
Sci., Report of 82nd Meeting at Dundee, London, 19138, pp. 224-268, Table v1; S. Xanthoudides, Vaulted 
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TABLE I 
INDIVIDUAL AND MEAN MEASUREMENTS AND INDICES OF MALE SKULLS FROM GREEK MAINLAND NEOLITHIC 
27 AA 
Athenian Agora 


1 Ast 
Asta ka 


2 Ast 


Acarnanian coast 


S. Benton 


1931 ? 
493 
(358) 
(117) 
(124) 
(117) 
(290) 
178 
134 
(119) 
109 ? 
92 
(109) 
(104) 
(113) 
(97) 


(9) 


(19) 
(96) 


75.28 
(66.85) 
61.24 
(88.81) 
81.34 
68 . 66 


497 
367 
(126) 
(127) 
(114) 
287 
178 
129 
127 
108 


90 ? 


(110) 
(109) 
(115) 
(94) 
(92) 


124 ?? 


(96) 


72 
71 
60 
98 
83. 
69. 
96. 
72. 
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T. L. Shear 
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516 ?? 


384 ? 
126 
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123 ? 
312 


? 


189 ?? 


143 
138 
120 
98 
(115) 
111 
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55 
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18 
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32 


41? 
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134 ? 
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77.01 ? 
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Total 


C. W. Blegen 


1928 
516 507 . 67 
389 376.75 
134 130.00 
131 132.00 
124 123.50 
301 301.60 
192 181.57 
128 135.71 
140 134.25 
122 115.17 
97 93.83 
105 109.00 
116 113.50 
115 116.50 
101 101.00 
107 100.33 
101 99 . 66 
52 53.33 
89 84.33 
92 88.33 
74 69 . 66 
57 61.00 
131 ? 128.00 
99 95,33 
114 116.33 
67 68.33 
50 48.00 
22? 23 . 66 
14 13.00" 
16 ? 17.00 
30 ? 30. 66 
31 $1.33 
40 ? 39.00 
39 39.00 
23 ? 21.75 
101 
51 54.33 
64 65.00 
36 37.00 
119 ? 106.33 
124 ? 117.66 
33 32.66 
137 128 .00 
66 .67 , 14.84 
72.92 "73.29 
63 .54 62.99 
109 .38 99 .82 
95.31 84.81 
75.78 69.10 
102.34 ? 95.14 
74.05 73.37 
102.06 100.49 
75.57 73.83 
87.02 ? 90.31 
51.15 ? 53.00 
44.00 ? 49 .52 
75.00 78.91 
125 .49 116 .47 


Nore: Measurements in parentheses have no objective value. They are uncertain either because of incompleteness 
of the skull or because they were taken on photographs (cranial arcs and chords), an inaccurate procedure even with 


exact scaling and allowance for distortion. The Tsangli skull, published by Duckworth, could not be remeasured. 
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skulls are striking enough to favor several sources for the first populations of 
Greece.?’ It is a precarious task to try to discover these sources. 

A geneticist might object on four grounds to the assumption that morphological 
similarity of one or other of the exiguous groups of crania from Neolithic Greece with 
any outside group probably shows eventual genetic connection. First he would 
point out that the various populations around Greece could not differ in many dis- 
continuous genetic features since human breeding groups even in Palaeolithic phases 
of great isolation have never been sufficiently selected to form “‘pure races.”’ 28 Sec- 
ond, between slightly isolated expanding populations in the fourth and third mil- 
lennia B.c. any average differences in phaenotype would reflect slight dynamic dif- 
ferences in gene frequencies, or “‘gene pressures,” 2° so that degree of genetic con- 
nection is determinable only from large samples and by some system of character 
frequency calculations more inclusive than average measurements and far less 
crudely simplified than the “‘types” used in this paper. Third, although practical 
genetics successfully assumes phaenotypic similarity to measure genotypic similarity 
in general, there is no experimental testing of this except indirectly in stock-breeding, 
there are many exceptions, and in man this does not hold true for individuals at all 
except between the major races. Fourth, we know so little human geneties that we 
know neither the relative values for heredity of different morphological traits of the 
skeleton or of soft parts, nor the values of linkage groups (of which types are an over- 
schematization), single gene traits, or multiple gene characters (such as measurable 
dimensions) in assessing relationships. 

The last three objections invalidate any system of measuring degree of population 
relationship if the system omits many morphological details, as with use of average 
measurements alone. And in addition, the Greek Neolithic sample is too scanty. 

But the individuals described do show the presence of hereditary tendencies, even 
if not their true frequencies and combinations. And it is possible to deduce from these 
presence (rather than degree) of genetic connection, since the first objection listed 
above is weakened by the historical context. Though from its morphology one can- 
not point to a specific origin for an isolated skeleton, the historical situation provides 
that Greece’s Neolithic inhabitants entered during the fourth millennium B.c. phase 
of population increase and racial change *° from regions immediately to the east, 
south, or north of Greece. And comparisons with available samples of mesolithic 
and later populations in these directions at least points out plausible connections of 
tendencies or of types (rather than individuals) from similarity in physical appear- 
ance. Of course lack of comparative material from many areas distorts any picture 
which may emerge. 


Tombs of the Mesara, London, 1924, pp. 126-128, plate t1x. Unpublished Neolithic skulls excavated 
by Pendlebury and seen in 1938 in the Athens Anthropological Museum. 

27 Of course a single origin is possible. No ethnic groups at this time could have been racially homo- 
geneous, and some group might have been as diversified as these Neolithic skulls from Greece indicate. 

28 T, Dobzhansky, Genetics and the Origin of Species, New York, 1937, pp. 185-191; T. D. McCown 
and Sir Arthur Keith, The Stone Age of Mount Carmel ii, Oxford, 1939, p. 17 esp.; W. W. Howells, “ Fossil 
Man and the Origin of Races,” Am. Anthr. xliv, 1942, pp. 182-193. 

29S. Wright, “Evolution in Mendelian Populations,” Genetics xvi, 1931, pp. 97-159. 

30 The great importance of change in population (breeding group) size for shifts in gene frequencies 
is analyzed in detail by S. Wright, op. cit. 
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With these difficulties and limitations recognized, the Basic White or robust Medi- 
terranean type suggests roughly contemporary South Anatolian,*' coastal Syrian,®™ 
or even Palestinian * derivations, perhaps with Mesopotamia in the background,™ 
rather than extraction from European Upper Palaeolithic survivors.* The gracile 
Mediterranean element puts more stress on the Natufians or on early dynastic and 
late predynastic Upper Egyptians * than on other early Near Eastern or Mediter- 
ranean populations, presumably because of lack of data. The Dinaric-Mediterranean 
tendency stresses connections with the lower Danube and eastern Balkans *” more 
than with Lower Egyptians,** since the Nordic-Iranian Tsangli skull’s resemblance 
to the Rusé skulls and others of Gumelnitsa date from North Bulgaria ** strengthens 
the northeastern connection. Earlier tendencies in a Dinaroid direction in Central 
Europe are just perceptible in the Kaufertsberg and Hohlenstein Mesolithic Bava- 
rians *° and in the early but poorly dated Nagy Sap skull.“ But it is the Alpine 
tendencies in Neolithic Greece which suggest more probable connection with Meso- 
lithic inhabitants of Central Europe.“ Eastern Alpine derivations from the south- 
east * are unlikely at this date on the basis of the inadequate Alpine tendencies so 
far discoverable in Neolithic Greece. 


31 R. W. Ehrich, “Preliminary Notes on Tarsus Crania,” AJA. xliv, 1940, pp. 87-92, skulls 9-14, 
plates xv and xvI. : 

# H. V. Vallois, “‘Note sur les ossements humains de la nécropole énéolithique de Byblos,” Bull. du 
Musée de Beyrouth i, 1937, pp. 23-24. 

33 A, Hrdlitka, “‘Skeletal Remains,” in P. L. O. Guy and R. M. Engberg, ‘“‘Megiddo Tombs,” OJP. 
xxxili, 1938, pp. 192-208. Some of the Natufian skulls, such as the Erq-el-Ahmar female, resemble the 
Megalithic trend in Basic White as seen in the Hageorgitika skull. But most Natufians average between 
the less linear central trend of the Greek Basic White and the gracile Mediterranean type. Compare 
H. V. Vallois, ‘Les ossements Natoufiens d’Erq-el-Ahmar (Palestine),” L’ Anthr. xlvi, 1936, pp. 529- 
548, skull no. 2, with T. D. McCown, “The Natufian Crania from Mt. Carmel, Palestine, and their’ 
Interrelationships,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of California Library, Berkeley, 1939. 

#4 Sir Arthur Keith, “Report on the Human Remains,” in H. R. Hall and C. L. Woolley, Ur Excava- 
tions. Al ‘Ubaid i, Oxford, 1927, pp. 214-240. 

%C.S. Coon, The Races of Europe, p. 84, p. 657, table 1. 

3 G. M. Morant, “A Study of Egyptian Craniology from Prehistoric to Roman Times,” Biometrika 
xvii, 1925, pp. 1-52. 

37 Necrolynthia, Table rv, column 1, based on material of Popov, Dronéilov, Jaranov, Pittard, and 
Doniti from Devetaskata and Salmonovo, Rusé, Kubrat, Cucuteni, and Lipcani, respectively. 

38 G. Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, London and New York, 1923, so-called Gizeh type. T. L. 
Woo, “A Study of Seventy-One Ninth Dynasty Egyptian Skulls from Sedment,” Biometrika xxii, 
1930-31, pp. 65-93. 

39 K, Dronéilov, “Prehistoric Skulls from Bulgaria,” Izv. Bulg. Arch. Inst. ii, 1924, pp. 187-201, and 
unpublished measurements of Kubrat skulls by D. Jaranov, summarized by J. H. Gaul, “The Neo- 
lithic Period in Bulgaria,” Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 1940; and included in 
Necrolynthia, loc. cit. 

40 W. Scheidt, Die Eiszeitlichen Schddelfunde aus der grossen Ofnethihle, und von Kaufertsberg bet 
Nérdlingen, Miinchen, 1923; W. Gieseler, “‘ Anthropologische Bericht tiber die Kopfbestattung und die 
Knochentriimmerstitte des Hohlensteins im Lonetal,” Verh. der Deutsches Ges. fiir Rassenf. ix, Stutt- 
gart, 1938, pp. 213-229. 

41 F, von Luschan, “Die Funde von Nagy Sap,” MAGW. ii, 1872, pp. 303-306, and ZfE. xix, 1887, 
pp. 565-566. 4 Cf. W. Scheidt, op. cit., skulls (4) K 1802, 1806, 1800, 1809, 1801. 

43M. M. Rix and L. H. D. Buxton, ““The Anthropology of Prehistoric Cyprus,” Man xxxviii, 1938, 
pp. 91-92, conclude from unpublished Neolithic skulls that the earliest Mediterranean race settlers 
were followed by invaders ‘‘of Armenoid stock,” presumably like the Eastern Alpines of the Bronze 
Age (a true “Armenoid” does not evolve in the Near East until the Iron Age, but the term is often 
misused). 
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V. G. Childe’s theory of Neolithic A’s partial southeastern origin, suggested by 
geometric patterns of painted pottery, use of figurines, and stamp “‘seals”’ “ parallel 
with some elements in the Tell Halaf complex and perhaps in the Cypriote Neolithic,“ 
might be confirmed by rugged and gracile Mediterranean skulls from Hageorgitika, 
the Heraeum, Nemea, Athens, and Astakos. This distribution could even suggest a 
westward movement, reaching Italy finally,** together with Neolithic B traditions. 
‘A European Mesolithic hunter contribution to Neolithic culture is conceivably 
reflected in the earliest Greek stone chipping techniques,*? the use of boars’ tusk 
pendants,** antler axe sleeves, and “free field’’ maeander and spiral designs,*® and 
might be confirmed by the Alpine influence mentioned at Choirospilia, Athens, and 
possibly Servia. Connection of some sort between the Greek Neolithic B population 
and Gumelnitsa and even Tripolye cultures, as suggested by the megaron house as 
well as S spirals and other pottery designs,®® might be confirmed by the Dinaric- 
Mediterranean and Iranian trends seen at Servia, Athens, and Tsangli. Though the 
crania mentioned (1 Ser, 1 Ts, and 27 AA) are late enough in date to suggest move- 
ment from North to South, they would support movement in the opposite direction 
almost equally well. 

The present material is therefore too weak to give more than tentative confirma- 
tion to various partly conflicting archaeological pictures of the origin of the Hellenes’ 
predecessors in Greece. Many times the present volume of material is needed not 
only from Greece itself but also from all tangent areas. At present the scope of in- 
dividual variation among a scant dozen Neolithic skulls from seven sites scarcely 
allows any concept of a central tendency, and through slight overstress of any of the 
preceding comparisons would allow almost any conclusion. 

But individual diversity compels one final suggestion: that the striking divergences 
in culture between Greek Neolithic villages *' are well paralleled by the racial hetero- 
geneity characteristic of the skeletal material. 
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4V. G. Childe, The Dawn of European Civilization, New York, Knopf, 1939, p. 60. 
4 P. Dikaios, “‘New Light on Prehistoric Cyprus,” Iraq vii, 1940, pp. 69-83. 

46 H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East u. Asia, Europe and the Aegean, and their 
Earliest Interrelations, London (R.A.I. Occasional Papers No. 8, 1927), pp. 129-130, 

47 A, Marcovits, “‘Recherches sur la Période de la Pierre en Gréce,” Rev. Anthr., C.R. de la Soc. Hell. 
@ Anthr. \xi, 1931, pp. 7-8; ibid. ““Tlepi péxpi otepov épeuvddy TrepidSou 
“EAAGSos,” ‘EAA. ‘Et. Mpaxt. vii, 1929, pp. 114-134. 

48 G. Mylonas, Excavations at Olynthus i, the Neolithic Settlement, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1929, pp. 82-83, fig. 94. 49H. Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

50 V. G. Childe, op. cit., pp. 62-63. C. W. Blegen, “‘Athens and the Early Age of Greece,” Athenian 
Studies presented to W. S. Ferguson, Harvard Stud. in Class. Phil., Suppl. I, 1940, pp. 1-9, implies even 
less certainty than Childe regarding origins. 
51S, Weinberg, “‘Remains from Prehistoric Corinth,” Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 487-524. 


AN IVORY RELIEF IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


In 1917 the Metropolitan Museum acquired —as a gift from J. Pierpont Morgan—a 
Greek ivory relief of two female figures (figs. 1-4).! It was one of many objects in the 
Morgan Collection and was, therefore, shown with the rest of that collection in the 
Morgan Wing. Recently permission was given to transfer this piece to the Greek and 
Roman Department and it is now displayed in the Second Greek Room. In its new 
setting, with related, contemporary material, it is being “discovered” for the first 
time by Museum visitors and its important place in Greek art is now apparent. The 
relief is in fact one of those rare things—a comparatively well-preserved, carefully 
executed work of art of the seventh century B.c.—an important creation of the early 
archaic period of Greece. In spite of its small size it has a monumental character, and 
magnification brings out the grandiose conception (figs. 6-8). 

The illustrations speak for themselves, so only a short interpretative description is 
necessary. First, regarding the function of the relief: it is flat at the back (fig. 2), and 
there are two holes for fastening, one in the middle of the figure on the (spectator’s) 
left, the other in the lower part of her companion; remains of rust suggest that the 
nails were of iron. Evidently the relief served as an ornament of something. It is 
complete in itself, for the right and left edges are smooth. There may, however, have 
been other, similar reliefs, which formed an ensemble decorating perhaps a box or 
chest. One is reminded of Pausanias’ ? description of the wooden chest of Kypselos 
“‘with figures on it, some of ivory, some of gold, others carved out of the cedar wood 
itself.” 

The two women on the relief, therefore, form an independent group, possibly re- 
lated to other groups in a larger composition, as was the case in the Kypselos chest.* 
Who are they? Let us examine them in detail and see whether their action gives a 
clue to an interpretation. Both figures stand erect, with body frontal, feet in profile. 
Only the one on the (spectator’s) right has her head preserved, and it is turned 
slightly to her left. She wears a himation, loosely draped over her shoulders, and 
holds one edge of it with her right hand, letting the rest fall down to reveal her body. 
The himation is foldless and has an all-over pattern of alternating single meanders, 
with a border of dots along the upper edge and interlocking spirals along the lower 
one. Her hair falls loosely down the shoulders. The left hand is significantly placed 
between the breasts. ; 

The other, now headless, figure wears an undecorated, foldless peplos, fastened 
on the left shoulder, but not on the right; the loose material is allowed to fall over 
the right arm and along the thigh. That this rounded, pouch-like excrescence is part 
of the peplos—and ordinarily would be fastened on the right shoulder —is indicated 


1 Ace. no. 17.190.73. Height 53 in. (13.7 cm.), width 234 in. (7 cm.), thickness 5% in. (1.6 em.). The 
ivory has split, cracked, and peeled in places. The most important missing parts are the head, the right 
arm (except the hand) and the front part of the left foot of the figure on the left; part of the left arm, the 
fingers of the right hand, and parts of the feet of the figure on the right; the head of the latter was 
broken off, but its present position is certain, as the fractures fit. 

V, 5. 3 Cf. Frazer’s commentary on Pausanias v, Xvi, 11. 
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Fic. 6.—Ivory RELIEF IN THE METROPOLITAN Museum. ENLARGED 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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Fic. 8.—Ivory In THE METROPOLITAN Museum. ENLARGED 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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by the continuous border along the edge from the left shoulder down. (The splitting 
of the ivory accounts for the present distance from the thigh). The lower part of the 
peplos has two vertical ridges which at first sight suggest a second garment; but they 
are not original; they are due to the peeling of the ivory, for the intervening surface 
is rough, not smooth like that at the sides. It is clear, therefore, that the figure wore 
only a peplos. Both hands are engaged with the belt, each holding one end of it 
(fig. 9). She is evidently untying it after having bared her 
right breast, for if she were tying it the garment would be 
fastened on the right shoulder.‘ 

It should not be difficult after this description to identify 
the two figures. The half-draped woman, in the act of un- 
veiling herself, with her head turned, is surely Aphrodite, 
a descendant of the Oriental nature goddess Astarte and a 
predecessor of the Cnidian Aphrodite. Her gesture would be 
most unusual for a mortal in the early archaic period, but 
is appropriate and common in representations of the God- 
dess of Love.5 

But who is her companion? Who else but Peitho, “Per- 
suasion,” * who was associated with Aphrodite at least as 
early as the seventh century. In Hesiod’s Works and Days 
73, helps to bedeck Pandora, along with 
Athena, the Graces, and the Hours.’ Sappho (Schol. Hes. 
loc. cit.) calls Peitho a daughter of Aphrodite; Ibykos (frgt. Upper Part or oNE OF 
5) calls her & &yavoBPAtgapos, “mild eyed;” Aeschylus THE Ficures SHown IN 
(Hik. 1041) refers to Aphrodite as the mother of Peitho and Fig. 1 
Pothos; and Pindar (P. ix, 39) speaks of “‘the keys of wise ee ee 
Peitho that unlock the shrine of love.” There was a cult of Aphrodite Pandemos 
and Peitho in Athens which may have been an early one, for Pausanias assigned its 
introduction to the mythical Theseus: “‘ When Theseus had united into one state the 
many Athenian demes, he established the cults of Aphrodite Pandemos and of 
Peitho. The old statues no longer existed in my time, but those I saw were the 
work of no inferior artist.” ® 

It is apparent that Peitho was an important and well-known personage in 
Aphrodite’s retinue in early times. Her association with Aphrodite in our relief 
would therefore be in accordance with Greek seventh-century beliefs. And when she 
unties her girdle she brings to mind the famous passage in the Iliad (xiv, 214 ff.) 
where Aphrodite loosens her xeotdév ipavta troikiAov “wherein are fashioned all 
manner of allurements; therein is love, therein desire, therein dalliance —beguile- 
ment that steals the wits even of the wise” (tr. A. T. Murray). 


4 As Mr. Leicester Holland pointed out to me. 

5 Cf. on this subject Seyrig, AJA. xlviii, 1944, p. 22. 

6 Qn Peitho cf. the articles by Pottier in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire, by Weizsiicker in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, and especially by Voigt in RE. xix, 1938, cols. 198 ff. 

7In the Theogony, 349, the name Peitho is given to an Oceanid. 

8 I, 22, 3. According to Nicander of Colophon, however,-it was Solon who introduced the worship 
of Aphrodite and Peitho into Athens (Athenaios xiii, 569 D, and Harpokration s.v. révSnyos "Agpoditn)- 
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The period of our relief can be approximately determined. Stylistic comparisons 
suggest the time of the “Auxerre” limestone statue in the Louvre (fig. 5) and of the 
terracotta and bronze statuettes which according to our present evidence are dated 
in the third quarter of the seventh century. (Some are conveniently grouped in 
Jenkins’s Dedalica, pls. v and v1). We find there similar v-shaped structures of faces, 
low foreheads surmounted by horizontal rows of ringlets, globuled tresses, full lips, 
large, protruding eyes, firm, rounded chins, and voluted ears. The Auxerre statuette 


Fic. 10.—PerrHo, APHRODITE, AND Eros, ON THE FRAGMENT OF AN ATTIC 
SKYPHOS IN THE METROPOLITAN MusEuM 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


(once at Auxerre, now in the Louvre) supplies a particularly apt comparison; for she 
too wears a belted, foldless peplos ornamented with a meander pattern, and holds 
one hand between her breasts; and she too has a long upper lip like our Aphrodite. 
But there are obvious relations also with Corinthian, Cretan, and Attic heads * and 
with the bronze statuette from Dreros,'!° whose hips protrude from the waist, in a 
manner similar to that in the Morgan piece. The seventh-century ivories from the 
Laconian Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia " also supply some points of similarity, 
though not close ones. Nothing whatever is known of the provenance of our ivory 
9 Cf. Jenkins, Dedalica, pl. v, 7, 8; v1, 1, 8; vu, 2. 


10 Marinatos, AA. 1936, cols. 217 ff., figs. 2, 3 and BCH. lx, 1936, pl. txm, p. 485; Richter, Kouroi, 
p. 41 f., pl. rv, fig. 11. 11 Dawkins, Artemis Orthia, pls. xct ff. 
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relief. In view of the evidence, therefore, it would be hazardous to attribute it to a 
specific locality. It is better to content ourselves with the chronological assignment. 

In Greek art the earliest extant appearance of Peitho, as far as I am aware, is on 
the early fifth-century skyphos in Boston " with Makron’s representation of Paris 
abducting Helen. Aphrodite and Peitho—both identified by inscriptions —are there 
seen in action, behind Helen, “persuading” her to go with Paris."* From that time 
on, Peitho frequently occurs as one of Aphrodite’s satellites, along with Himeros, 
Eros, and others. There are numerous representations of her on Attic vases and on 
marble reliefs. We may take this occasion to illustrate an unpublished fragment of a 
red-figured Attic skyphos in the Metropolitan Museum," painted around 460-450, 
with parts of four figures, two of which are identified by inscriptions as Aphrodite 
and Peitho (fig. 10). A comparison with the ivory group shows how greatly the con- 
ception of the two goddesses has changed in the intervening century. 

If our interpretation of the Morgan ivory relief is correct, it furnishes the earliest 
known Peitho in Greek art and the earliest known group of Aphrodite and Peitho. 
Above all it enlarges our vision of Greek seventh-century art and mythology. 


Merropouitan Museum GIsELA M. A. RicutEeR 
or Art, New York. 


12 No. 18.186. FR. pl. 85; Pfuhl, MuZ., fig. 485; Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, p. 301, 
no. 1. 


18 May we conjecture that adjoining the Morgan relief there was a group of Paris and Helen to- 
ward whom Aphrodite’s head is turned? 


14 07,286.51. Attributed by Beazley, op. cit., p. 961, to an undetermined follower of Douris. 


GLEANINGS FROM CRETE 
1. THe DraAGon or BABYLON IN CRETE? 


WHEN publishing the seal-impressions from H. Triada ! I advanced a few prelimi- 
nary remarks in support of my thesis that there was a large contribution of motifs 
and suggestions from the arts of the Near East in the formation of Minoan art. It 
was my intention to develop this thesis further and expand my arguments in a 
Corpus of Cretan-Mycenaean gems, which I had then started, and which so far I 
have not been able to bring to completion. Among the representations of the seal 
impressions some are of great interest and unique, definitely furthering the sugges- 
tion of an imitation of Oriental subjects. One of the finest and most singular is a 
signet type representing a woman, wearing kaunakes, riding on the back of a strange 
animal or monster. The imprint, of which four specimens were found, is derived 
from an elliptical ring. A signet type from a lentoid ring, of which three replicas were 
found, again offers a representation of the forepart of two fantastic creatures entirely 
similar to the one in the preceding scene. The former examples are placed in an 
exotic surrounding indicated by the presence of a papyrus plant (fig. 1 a—b).? 

At the time of my publication both the motif of the woman seated sidewise on a 
quadruped, and the kind of creature on which she is riding, were unique for Minoan 
civilization. In that publication I compared with our creature a similar image on a 
rough carving of a pictographic seal (fig. 2), for which Evans has suggested the 
interpretation of a camel.*? This interpretation is improbable, inasmuch as the 
Minoan artist would have drawn his inspiration directly from the view of this 
animal in its original country of Arabia or neighboring Oriental lands. It is known, 
in fact, that the camel reached Egypt in relatively late times, and representations of 
it do not go further back than the Saite age.‘ In Asia too, artistic representations of 
camels cannot be found before the time of Assyrian and Hittite reliefs and seals, 
perhaps about the ninth century B.c. Furthermore, one of the elements indicated 
on the creature of our Minoan signet is the large paw or claw at the end of the leg 
which is bent at the hock in a pronounced angle. The most characteristic features 
are quite different from those of a camel: in my opinion, they correspond essentially 
to the characteristics of the serpent-griffin of Mesopotamian religion, more popularly 
known as the “Dragon of Babylon” referred to in the well known Daniel story of 
the Apocrypha.°® 

Numerous discoveries and studies in recent years now enable us to trace fairly 

1 “Le cretule di H. Triada e di Zakro,” Annuario viii-ix, pp. 71 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 136 f., nos. 182-38, figs. 148-49, and pl. vu. 

* A. Evans, Scripta Minoa, Oxford, 1909, p. 133, fig. 73 b. 

4F. Chabat, Et. sur l’antiquité historique,? Paris, 1873, p. 408 ff.; A. Erman, Aegypten und aegyptisches 
Leben im Altertum i, Tiibingen, 1885, p. 652; G. Maspéro, Hist. ancienne des peuples de l’Orient i, Paris, 
1895, p. 32. Thousands of years before, however, a camel head was represented on a terracotta found 
near Abydos, belonging to about 4000 B.c., according to O. Keller, Die antike Tierwelt i, Leipzig, 1909, 
pp. 275 ff. 


5 Bel and the Dragon v. 27, following Daniel in the Septuagint; see A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta ii, Stuttgart, 
1935, p. 940. 
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Fic. 1—a-B.— Two SEAL-ImpreEssions FRoM H, Triapa 
(Annuario viii-ix, p. 137, figs. 148-49) 


Fic. 2.—Minoan  Picto- 
GRAPHIC SEAL 
(Evans, Scripta Minoa, 

p. 133, fig. 73 b) Fic. 3.—CyYLINDER SEAL FROM KisH 


(Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pl. xx1, i) 


Fic. 4.—Trrracotta RELIEF rrom Niprur 
(Hilprecht, Ausgrabungen im Bél Tempel zu Nippur, p. 76, fig. 56) 


Fic. 5.—Louvre. Bronze oF 
THE DRAGON OF BABYLON 
(Heuzey, Les Origines orientales de l'art, pl. v1) 
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exactly the main features and evolution of this fantastic being of the Oriental 
demonic world: one of the most heterogeneous, a “truly apocalyptic” creature, 
called mushrushshu (that is, “the raging serpent”’?), summarily dealt with for the 
first time by L. Heuzey.* It is a quadruped in which, as the name itself implies, the 
serpentine quality prevails. The head is that of a snake, surmounted by two horns. 
The scales on the body also indicate a serpentine nature, but otherwise it has a thick 
tubular and perfectly horizontal shape. The forelegs are usually those of a lion or a 
cat, the hind legs those of an eagle, the horny tail that of a scorpion. In the earliest 
representations we see on the head beside the curved horns a double tuft of feathers, 
as well as a lock of hair ending in a spiral on the neck: that is, the elements con- 
stituting the symbolical headdress of the ancient divinities of Chaldaea. This ap- 
pears e.g. on the relief of the celebrated libation vase offered by Gudea of Lagash to 
Ningizzida, on which two similar monsters, upright on their eagle claws, act as 
“‘supporters”’ for the god’s emblem, which is composed of two serpents, also upright 
and interlaced in the manner of a caduceus. On Gudea’s seals the dragon follows the 
procession conducted by the master toward Ea; or the god himself stands on the 
dragon. The monster persists through the centuries as the sacred animal of several 
deities, Marduk and Nabu in particular. We find them standing on it and dominat- 
ing it as late as the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods, and not only on numerous 
seal cylinders, but also on large size sculpture. In sculpture it will be enough to 
mention the monolith of Esarhaddon from Senjirli and the rock reliefs of Malatiya. 
Although the creature’s main features are maintained down to the latest monuments, 
many a detail is bound to vary throughout the centuries. It is not true, however, 
that the creature becomes wingless in the more advanced stages, while only in the 
earliest representations is it winged. It is wingless as early as the dynasty of Akkad, 
as is evident from a seal from Kish (fig. 3), on which Ningizzida sits on a throne 
resting on the monster’s back.’ Here we find practically the same shape in which 
the monster—called also in Assyrian sirushu *—appears, in brilliantly colored 
faience, repeated in several rows and with admirable decorative effect, around the 
Ishtar Gate of Babylon, dedicated about 580 B.c. by Nebuchadnezzar to Marduk 
(fig. 6). A long series of monuments, particularly seals, testifies to the continuity of 
the motif throughout this extensive stretch of time, sometimes in forms almost 


*“*Les Deux dragons sacrés de Babylone et leur prototype chaldéen,” Rev. d’assyriologie et d’arch. 
orient. vi, 1907, pp. 95 ff. = Les Origines orientales de l'art, Paris, 1891-1915, pp. 331 ff.; W. H. Ward, 
The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 1910, pp. 390 ff., figs. 1279 ff.; H. Prinz., s.v. Gryps, 
in RE. vii, 1912, col. 1906 ff.; E. Unger, s.v. Mischwesen, in Ebert, RV. viii, 1927, pp. 213 f., § 45; E. 
Douglas van Buren, “The God Ningizzida,”’ Iraq i, 1934, pp. 70 ff., 78 ff.; H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 
London, 1939, pp. 121 ff. There is no certain identity of our dragon with another monster studied by 
Frankfort, Iraq i, pp. 8 ff., pl. 1 ¢. 

7 Frankfort, op. cit., pl. xxt, i. 8 Cf. Ward, op. cit., p. 400. 

® It has been suggested that the priests of the temple of Esagila, the main temple of Babylon dedi- 
cated to Marduk by the same king, may have nourished in the temple some kind of reptile, probably 
an arval, which can be found in the neighborhood of the city, and that they may have exhibited it in the 
semi-darkness of the temple as a living sirushu. In this case it would not be strange if the creature did 
not survive the concoction of hair, fat and pitch administered to it by Daniel: cf. R. Koldewey, Das 
wieder erstehende Babylon, Leipzig, 1913, p. 46, figs. 31, 32; idem, The Excavations at Babylon, London, 
1914, p. 46. For allusions in cuneiform texts see E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment,? Berlin, 1905, p. 504. 
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identical with that described above, at other times with considerable variation. For 
the age of Hammurabi we have, in addition to a couple of cylinders,'® an important 
terracotta relief excavated at Nippur (fig. 4)."' Here the dragon stands alone, facing 
right, its form strongly recalling previous descriptions, as well as that of the creature 
on our Minoan signet. But in this case the peculiar crown noticed on the earliest 
monuments persists. On the other hand, a great variety of headdresses can be seen 
on the reliefs of the numerous kudurrus,” or border-stones, which bridge the gap 
between the Kassite and the Assyrian ages. In these reliefs the forepart of the 
monster projects from a base supporting either Marduk’s spear or Nabu’s pillar; it is 
therefore associated as one more symbol of these gods, and it is identified with the 
mushrushshu Tiamat, subdued according to myth by Marduk. On these stones the 
old headdress with two lateral feathers is still sometimes found, but more often the 
feathers are transformed into two pointed horns, while the lateral horns become 
smaller, sometimes resembling two ears, or at other times almost invisible. Thus the 
monster’s head is transformed into the head of a horned serpent, often achieving 
the aspect of the creature we have seen on the Ishtar Gate, where only one horn is 
represented, the other being concealed behind it. Therefore there is no justification 
for dating the fine bronze head of our creature in the Louvre (fig. 5) “ too late 
simply because of the absence of the early composite crown. In this head the char- 
acteristic features of a snake are recognizable, though it was at first mistaken for an 
antelope head. These features are the round eye formed by two concentric circles, 
the greatly elongated mouth, divided in two by the horizontal cut of the lips in 
relief, and the nose marked by a series of parallel transverse strokes. A series of 
oblique lines on the neck may be a residue of the original spiral lock falling over the 
nape. 

The shape of this bronze head is closest to the animal head on our seal-impression 
of the riding woman (fig. 1). All legs of the latter have thick thighs like wild beasts’ 
thighs; but the paws of the hindquarters, the only ones preserved, seem to be open 
like huge eagle claws on several. representations of the mushrushshu. We must re- 
member, however, that on the kudurrus, lion’s paws sometimes replace the eagle 
claws of the hindquarters. The elongated and tubular shape of our monster’s body, 
which from the time of the first publication raised difficulties in regard to its identifi- 
cation as a camel, corresponds broadly to the form of the Babylonian creature. But 
we must warn again that the latter, particularly on the kudurrus, often varies so 
much in details that it has been interpreted several times as a lizard, a bull or some- 
thing else.'* On the seal-impression the tail has almost totally disappeared, but from 

10 See H. Prinz, Astralsymbole im altbabylonischen Kulturkreise, Breslau, 1910, pl. xt. 

1H, V. Hilprecht, Ausgrabungen im Bél-Tempel zu Nippur, Leipzig, 1903, p. 76, fig. 56; B. Meissner, 


“‘Grundziige der altbabylonischen Plastik,” Der alte Orient xv, 1915, p. 63, fig. 114; Unger, loc. cit., 
pl. 3 a. 

12 See especially the numerous specimens in the British Museum, L. W. King, Babylonian Boundary 
Stones and Memorial Tablets in the Brit. Mus., London, 1912, pls. Xx1, XLIV, L, LXIV, LXV, XC, CIV, CV, 
etc. Cf. F. X. Steinmetzer, Die babylonischen Kudurru (Grenzsteine) als Urkundenform (Studien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums xi, fasc. 4-5), Paderborn, 1922, pp. 163 ff. 

13 Heuzey, Rev. d’assyriologie, loc. cit., pl. 1v; Les Origines orientales, pl. v1. 

“ Cf. e.g. J. de Morgan, Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse vii, 1905, pp. 141 ff., pl. xxv1; P. Tos- 
canne, “Etudes sur le serpent,” ibid. xii, 1911, p. 195, pp. 227 f. 
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the stub it seems that it was long and uncoiled, as it normally appears on the 
Babylonian dragon." 

As for the motif of a woman riding a monster, I have already pointed out when 
first publishing the signet that, although it is unique among preserved Minoan 
monuments, it also appeared on another seal impression from Gournia, which van- 
ished mysteriously from the Candia Museum before its publication, according to 
information provided me by my friend Xanthoudides, formerly ephor of Crete." 
The motif is all the more surprising, inasmuch as it is known that, although the horse 
was imported into Crete almost simultaneously with its importation into Egypt, 
riding horseback was unknown in Crete throughout Cretan-Mycenaean civil- 
ization.'? Such a scene appears timidly for the first time on the painted repre- 
sentation of a warrior on the cinerary crater from Mouliana, belonging to the very 
end of the Mycenaean epoch, or rather to the Submycenaean age.'* Before this time 
riding horseback was also unknown on the Hellenic mainland. In Egypt representa- 
tions of riding figures are not found before the fourteenth century B.c., when they 
can be seen, infrequently, on a certain number of monuments, and especially in 
representations of battles of the Ramessids. It has been pointed out, however, that 
no Egyptian warriors are shown fighting on horseback, but probably mounted 
messengers, or more often isolated figures of enemies turned in flight, Asiatic for- 
eigners and perhaps slaves, represented without weapons and almost naked,'* con- 
firming in all certainty the derivation of this custom from the neighboring lands of 
Asia. Here, too, however, the custom of riding horseback appears equally exceptional 
before Assyrian times.?° On one of the above Egyptian monuments, that is, a figure 
of the nineteenth dynasty in the great temple of Karnak, we finally approach our 
theme with the image of a Syrian goddess, completely draped, who rides sidewise on 
a horse.?! The representation of an animal or a sacred fabulous creature as a support 
for a divinity is, in fact, indigenous and peculiar to Mesopotamian art, as well as to 
any art influenced by it, such as Hittite. Particularly widespread is the motif of a 
divinity standing on an animal. But we have noted above (fig. 3) an example of 


46 The creature’s tail may also vary, at least in the Assyrian age, when it appears on a Florence seal 
as a bird’s fan-like tail: see J. Menant, Rech. sur la glyptique orientale ii, Paris, 1886, p. 60, fig. 52. 

16 In connection with this motif I also mentioned a lentoid ring-stone of the British Museum on which 
the Minoan goddess of animals, flanked by her two sacred animals in heraldic position, sits over a 
jion’s head, which-may be considered an abbreviation for the representation of the whole lion: see A. 
Evans, “Tree and Pillar Cult,” JHS. xxi, 1901, p. 165, fig. 45; Prinz, “‘Bemerkungen zur altkretischen 
Religion,” AM. xxxv, 1910, p. 168. 17 See on this PM. iv, 2, London, 1935, p. 830. 

18 Ibid. iv, 1, p. 374, fig. 312 ce; Doro Levi, Arkades (= Annuario, x-xii), pp. 640 ff., fig. 660 a. 

19T, Rosellini, J Monumenti dell’ Egitto e della N ubia, 2nd part, Monumenti civili iii, Pisa, 1836, pp. 
240 ff.; C. R. Lepsius, Denkmdiler aus Agypten und Athiopien vi, Abt. m1, pl. 188; F. Chabat, op. cit., 
pp. 430 ff.; A. Erman, op. cit., p. 652; W. Max Miiller, Asien und Europa, Leipzig, 1893, p. 301, note 4. 
There is a wooden statuette of a horseman in the Metropolitan Museum (BM MA. 1916, p. 85), at- 
tributed to the xv11I—x1x dynasties, but its authenticity has been questioned and at any rate it appears 
to be repainted. 

20 See B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien i, Heidelberg, 1925, pp. 93 f.; E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alter- 
tums * ii, 1, Berlin, 1928, p. 44, note 3; J. Wiesner, “‘Fahren und Reiten in Alteuropa und im alten 
Orient,” Der alte Orient xxxviii, 1939, fasc. 2-4, pp. 69 ff. On the early Hittite relief from Senjirli, cf. E. 
Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter, Berlin, 1914, p. 60, fig. 14. For further bibliography see also P. 
Fraccaro, s.v. Cavalleria, in Enciclopedia Italiana ix, 1931, p. 580. 

21 Lepsius, op. cit., pl. 145. 
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another common motif, i.e. that of a god seated on a throne resting on the back of a 
sacred animal. On a cylinder in the British Museum ~ the throne is abolished, and 
the divinity sits directly on the back of a griffin with lion’s head. The griffin actually 
replaces the throne. The divinity is much larger in proportion and sits on its back 
toward the tail. On an early cylinder from Susa,” on the other hand, divinities 
kneel on lions and other animals. But from a very early date we can also find repre- 
sentations of divinities actually riding on the back of the sacred animal, goddesses 
riding sidesaddle and gods riding astride. Already on a pre-Sargonic votive tablet in 
limestone ** we see Nin-lil or Belit sitting on a big bird, with both legs on one side. 
A god rides astride a lion on a fine cylinder in red and white jasper of the Agade 
period in the Louvre,* while on another he rides on a bull, trampling on a subdued 
foe.** The motif of a divinity riding on the back of a sacred animal passed from 
Mesopotamian to Hittite art.*’ 

After the publication of the H. Triada signet another representation of a similar 
subject was found in Cretan-Mycenaean art.** It is repeated on eight small and very 
worn plaques of blue glass, three of which are fragmentary, each pierced by two 
small holes through which the threads passed which fastened these and similar 
plaques to a helmet they once decorated. The finds belong to the royal tomb of 
Dendra, dated around the middle of the fourteenth century s.c. The representation 
has been’so poorly understood that substantial differences are presented by the two 
drawings of it thus far published by Persson and Technau (fig. 7 a—b). The only 
certain fact is that a figure is riding rapidly to the right on the back of a quadruped. 
This is undoubtedly a feminine figure whose dress with kaunakes we seem to dis- 
tinguish, and she sits on one side of the animal. It is interesting, furthermore, that 
the figure is seen in an attitude well known in Cretan-Mycenaean religion. It is one’ 
entirely similar to that of the figure on our seal impression which evidently escaped 
the attention of scholars who dealt with the later discovery. Our signet, indeed, 
refutes the argument that, excluding the possibility of a horse, the quadruped of the 
plaques must be a bull. Evidently it may also be a fantastic creature, similar to the 
one of our seal impression, on which a deity of fertility, the ruler of wild animals and 
monsters is riding. But even if it is a bull, it is obvious that our signets, as well as 
similar representations mentioned, support our scepticism that the Cretan-My- 


22 Frankfort, op. cit., pl. Xxvm, i. 

23 L.. Delaporte, Mus. du Louvre, Catal. des cylindres orientauz i, Paris, 1920, p. 56, no. 462, pl. 45, figs. 
11-12. 

2H. V. Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, Philadelphia, 19038, fig. on p. 475; B. Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien ii, Heidelberg, 1925, p. 47, fig. 17 on plates. 

25 Menant, op. cit. i, Paris, 1883, p. 79, fig. 38; Ward, op. cit., p. 66, fig. 166; M. Witzel, Der Drachen- 
kéimpfer Ninib (Keilinschriftliche Studien ii), Fulda, 1920, pl. m1, fig. 48. 

26 Ward, op. cit., p. 54, fig. 187 b. From the Assyrian age, with the institution of regular troops of 
horsemen, we find on reliefs fighters riding camels. We are therefore not surprised to see on an Achae- 
menid cylinder a crowned god on the back of a camel battling against a leonine demon: see ibid., p. 332, 
fig. 1080; Frankfort, op. cit., pl. xxxvum, m. 

27 Cf. A. H. Sayce, The Hittites, London, 1903, p. 121. 

28 A. W. Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra near Midea, Lund, 1931, p. 65, fig. 43, p. 121, pl. xxv; 
idem., The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times, Berkeley, 1942, pp. 133 ff., fig. 24 a; R. Hampe, Friihe 
griechische Sagenbilder in Béotien, Athens, 1936, p. 68, fig. 29; W. Technau, “Die Géttin auf dem 
Stiere,” JdI. lii, 1987, p. 99, fig. 12. 
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cenaean monument is a pre-Hellenic representation of the myth of Europa on the 
bull. Indeed, among oriental models of our representation *® we mentioned an image 
of a deity riding on-a bull. Nor is the image of the Tlétvia tavpav lacking among the 
various forms of the Tlétvia @npév in archaic Hellenic iconography. It suffices to 
mention the two replicas of bronze belt clasps from Crete and Kolophon on which a 
goddess stands between two bulls flanking her, or in a chariot drawn by them.*° 
Rather, the opposite is confirmed: that is, that the Hellenic myth has drawn for its 
subject from the motifs of pre-Hellenic iconography; and that the representations 
of Hellenic art have derived from the former many an element entirely alien to the 
myth itself—having more relation with the Dionysiac cycle, with Hermes, with 
Poseidon, than with Zeus—or an element like Europa’s wings.*! Moreover, from the 
representation studied before, the suggestion occurs that not only Cretan-My- 
cenaean imagery passed over to Greek art in the image of Europa on the bull, but 
that form as well as religious content persisted in the images of several special cults, 
where apparently the prehistoric tradition was more tenacious, sometimes coming 
down to the Imperial age. The goddess of vegetation riding on a subdued sacred 
animal or monster may be linked with images of Europa-Astarte, whom we see riding 
on a bull on Sidonian coins of the second century B.c., of Aphrodite-Ariadne on 
Cypriote coins, of Artemis Tauropolos, worshipped especially in Asia. Minor, but 
also in Macedonia, and represented e.g. on coins of Amphipolis, as well as the cult of 
Aphrodite ’Etitpayia (riding on a goat), or Pandemos. In Athens the association 
of the latter cult with Theseus confirms its Cretan origin.” 

Thus we have checked our natural tendency to identify Hellenic myths with 
representations of the mysterious and suggestive figured repertory of Cretan- 
Mycenaean art solely on the ground of iconographic resemblances. We are likewise’ 
discouraged from recognizing, in the repertory of the latter, an image of the chimaera 
on anoiler extremely worn glass plaque from the same tomb of Dendra; * of fighting 
centaurs on a gem from Argos,* and of the Minotaur carrying Athenian girls into 
captivity on a gold ring from the Agora in Athens.** Obviously this is not the place 
to consider at length the whole difficult problem of the possible derivation of some 
Hellenic myths from Minoan civilization.* The latter did not lack a divine or mythi- 


29 On the bull as the animal associated with the divinity in the Orient see L. Malten, “Der Stier im 
Kult und mythischen Bild,” JdI. xliii, 1928, pp. 90 ff. Cf. also A. B. Cook, Zeus i, Cambridge, 1914, 
pp. 639 ff. 

30 C, Picard, “Tétvia tavpov,” in Mélanges Holleauzx, Paris, 1913, pp. 175 ff., fig. 1; Technau, loc. 
cit., p. 89, fig. 10; Lehmann-Hartleben, AJA. xliii, 1939, pp. 669 ff. 31 Technau, loc. cit. 

3% Cf. Wernicke, s.v. Artemis, in RE. col. 1399 f.; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States ii, Oxford, 
1896, pp. 451 ff., p, 633; idem, “Cretan Influence in Greek Religion,” Essays in Aegean Archaeology 
presented to Sir A. Evans, Oxford, 1927, p. 19; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste von religiéser Bedeutung, 
Leipzig, 1906, pp. 251 ff.; Cook, Zeus i, pp. 538 f.; Technau, loc. cit., pp. 93 ff., and coins fig. 11 on p. 91; 
PM. iv, 1, pp. 45 f. 

83 Royal Tombs at Dendra, p. 65, fig. 44, pp. 122 f.; Hampe, op. cit., p. 68, fig. 28. There is probably 
an interlacing of two separate animals, a lion and his victim. 

%C. W. Blegen, Prosymna, Cambridge, 1937, p. 277, no. 11, pl. 145, fig. 589. 

% AJA. xxxvii, 1933, p. 540, fig. 1; Hesperia iv, 1935, p. 319, fig. 7; H. T. Bossert, Altkreta,* Berlin, 
1937, figs. 400 f.; Cook, Zeus iii, Cambridge, 1940, p. 1090; Persson, Rel. of Greece, etc., p. 101. 

36 See the tendency to accept identity of meaning in Minoan and Greek representations by M. P. 
Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, Berkeley, 1932 (see pp. 33 f. on the monuments with 
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cal epos, according to the evidence, e.g., of the famous gold ring from Tiryns.*? Here 
there are two scenes, one in a boat and one on shore, with two pairs of figures, one 
just in front of the boat and apparently directed toward it; the other before a build- 
ing indicated by a door. These scenes have been repeatedly identified with episodes 
of the legend of Theseus and Ariadne, which supposedly passed from Minoan to 
Hellenic mythology. Direct iconographic derivation has also been recognized for 
monuments of the geometric and early Hellenic ages, such as the cast figures on 
bronze bars from the cave of Zeus on Mount Ida in Crete, an Attic geometric vase, a 
polychrome amphora from Knossos and a cylindrical urn from Arkades.** At this 
point we may add in passing one more consideration in connection with our argu- 
ment, suggested by two other products of Minoan glyptic art in which a boat is to 
be seen: *® the gold ring from Mochlos,*® stolen from the Candia Museum, and a 
seal-impression from H. Triada (fig. 8).4t When publishing the latter I pointed out, 
aside from the probable religious meaning of the scene, the animistic effort by the 
artist to give to the boat the aspect of a living creature, shaping the prow and stern 
like a bird’s head and tail. The high crest on the bird’s head evoked my suggestion 
that the artist tried to assimilate the beak of an Aegean boat to this animal detail. 
But the head as a whole does not entirely resemble a bird’s head, with a sharp bill. 
Perhaps it is not essentially different from that of the Mochlos ring, approaching 
rather an equine shape. Now this effort to render the living nature of animals or 
monsters, moving across the water, acting as boats, again calls to mind a series of 
early Mesopotamian seals. On these the fantastic mythological creature subdued by 
the divinity is transformed into a boat —still, however, clearly preserving the fea- 


tures of its real nature—in order to carry the divinity in his journey through the 
heavenly or subterranean waters.*® In some cases there is a hybrid man-boat, 
or man-fish, in which a part of the boat is anthropomorphized, ending in a human 
bust holding an oar. Elsewhere, on the other hand, the monster is recognizable, 
transformed into a boat, its head forming the prow and its tail the stern, and the 
deity sails within it: e.g. Ea, or Bau, with her characteristic bird, on the cylinder of 


which we are dealing); and, on the contrary, the decidedly negative attitude of G. Karo, Die Schacht- 
graber von Mykenai, Munich, 1933, p. 355. 

37 Bossert, fig. 400 e; Persson, Rel. of Greece, etc., pp. 80 ff., p. 179, fig. 25. 

38 See especially A. von Salis, Theseus und Ariadne, Berlin, 1930; idem., “Neue Darstellungen griech. 
Sagen i, Kreta,” Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., xxvi, 1935-36, Abh. 4. 

39 Tn fact, the gold ring with a complex scene is probably a modern forgery, PM. ii, p. 250, fig. 147 b; 
iv, p. 953, fig. 923; von Salis, Theseus und Ariadne, p. 18, fig. 11; Persson, op. cit., pp. 81 f., p. 179, 
fig. 26. 40 Bossert, fig. 399 b; Persson, op. cit., p. 180, fig. 27. 

4. “‘Cretule di H. Triada,” pp. 126 ff., no. 118, fig. 134 and pl. vin; PM. iv, p. 952, fig. 920; Persson, 
op. cit., p. 84, p. 180, fig. 28 (erroneously called “gold signet from Knossos”’ by Evans and Persson). 
We may point out in passing that careful scrutiny of the H. Triada seal impressions greatly invalidates 
Persson’s interpretation of a series of Minoan monuments as cult scenes referring to the mortuary 
pithos (op. cit., pp. 32 ff., 88 ff.). The roundish objects worshipped in these scenes hardly suggest 
the shape of a pithos, either standing or turned upside-down. On the ring in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford, ibid., p. 171, no. 1, it is only the woman’s arm resting on one of these objects that 
confers this aspect upon it. At any rate, both the shape and the position exclude the interpretation of 
pithoi for similar objects on the two interesting representations of signets, ““Cretule di H. Triada,”’ p. 
140, fig. 154, and p. 148, fig. 159, for which the interpretation of sacred baetyls must be accepted. 

42 See Ward, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.; Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 108 ff.; idem., Iraq i, 1934, pp. 18 ff. 
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the Hague Museum (fig. 9).“* The boat of the god’s journey often has the curved 
and deep shape of the kufa used for navigation on the rivers of Mesopotamia; but it 
may have different shapes as well, a shape with prow and stern almost forming right 
angles with the bottom, and perhaps also a low and slightly bent shape similar to 
that found on Minoan signets.“ The interpretation of these scenes is difficult, and 
varies, but it is probable that the Sargonic seals with boat scenes possess an idyllic 
character, showing the Sun-god steering his animated vessel with an oar, perhaps 
hinting at the travel of the sun at night through the nether world; or they may be 
explained as the god Sin, and thus the scene a representation of the moon sailing 
through the sky. From the symbols associated in these representations it is evident, 
furthermore, that the Sumerian god of the sun was closely related to the deity repre- 
senting the generative forces of nature, which is the main character of the chief god- 
dess of Crete. Finally, we notice that, perhaps because of a strange coincidence with 
the Tiryns ring, two of these scarce oriental seals with the scene of a boat also show 
association with a wide door in full view, indicating a building on the shore, a door 
before which, on a seal in the Louvre, there is a group of figures in lively conver- 
sation.* 

Returning to the second of our signets from H. Triada (fig. 1b), we may question 
whether the presence of stalks of papyrus near the fantastic creature is meant to 
indicate the derivation of the scene from the Egyptian repertory. The motif of the 
serpent-griffin is foreign to Egypt, and was imported there from Asia only during the 
New Kingdom.“ It is met only sporadically in Egyptian art, and is generally con- 
fined to an ornamental function, e.g. as an embroidered decoration of a dress on one 
of the faience plaques from Tell-el-Yahoudiyeh of the time of Ramses 1m, or as 
decoration for jewellery, such as the gold basket painted on the tomb of the same 
Pharaoh or on a gold arm ring found in Cyprus which had belonged to the Egyptian 
prince Psar of the nineteenth dynasty. The head reveals the characteristic and 
distinctive element of our motif, that is, the two high horns, fairly straight. In fact, 
the body, while still sometimes reminding us of the forms seen on Mesopotamian 
kudurrus, is more often transformed into a complete feline body, with all four high 
legs similar to panther legs. Closest to the animal form of our seal impression is the 
painted image of the fabulous creature appearing, with other fantastic beings, 
among a host of beasts in a hunting representation in the tomb of a soldier called 
Roti at Beni-Hasan (fig. 10).47 The body, though still essentially of tubular shape, 
is much thicker and further from a serpentine aspect than Mesopotamian repre- 
sentations. It approaches in slenderness of form and joints a feline such as a panther 
rising on four legs which are too high. Only the head and neck are decidedly those of 


48 Ward, op. cit., p. 48, fig. 110; idem, in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper 
i, Chicago, 1908, p. 365, fig. 6. 

“4 See e.g. the greatly worn cylinder, Ward, Seal Cylinders, p. 42, fig. 108 a, where the prow seems to 
have an animal shape, turned inwards, similar to the shape on the Mochlos ring. 

 Delaporte, op. cit. ii, Paris, 1923, p. 107, A. 125, pl. 70, 2. See also the early cylinder, less clearly 
distinguishable, where a door is also to be seen, ibid., pl. 64, 1 (A. 31). 

“ H. Prinz, in RE. loc. cit., col. 1904; Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology vii, pl. 11, after 
p. 182; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, The Bible and Homer i, London, 1898, p. 76, fig. 104; Prisse 
d’Avennes, Hist. de l’art égyptien, Paris, 1879, p. 488, Art Industriel, col. pl. 17 (siéges). 

47 Rosellini, op. cit. i, p. 219, pl. xxm, 2; H. Schiffer, Von dgyptischer Kunst, Leipzig, 1930, pl. 54, 3. 
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a serpent, having lost all additional elements of Mesopotamian iconography. Perhaps 
in this detail as well they approach more nearly the short form of the head on our 
second signet: but we cannot insist upon this because of the somewhat indistinct 
impression, on which some horizontal lines are visible beyond what now seem to be 
the tips of the muzzles of both creatures. Originally the heads of these two creatures 
may have been elongated in the same way as that of the dragon on which the woman 
rides on the signet (fig. 1a). In spite of the above considerations it is probable, how- 
ever, that Minoan art drew the motif from its native country, where we have seen 
it in numerous specimens and in full vigor throughout the centuries, always clearly 
bound with its mythological meaning, and where, on the other hand, we also saw 
throughout the centuries the close association of the divinity with our monstrous 
creature, as well as the motifs of a divinity standing or riding on a sacred animal.‘* 
I do not believe we can admit for the period of our signets direct communication 
between Egypt and Crete; in my opinion, relations between the two civilizations 
developed through coastal navigation along the shores of Syria and Asia Minor.** 
But on these shores the influence of Asiatic civilizations and art was not less active 
and fecund than that of Egypt. The resemblance of the monster’s form in Egypt and 
in Crete may be explained —in addition to the effect of the numerous transformations 
and variations pointed out in Mesopotamian art—by a similar assimilation of the 
composite and ill-connected forms of the original monster to forms nearer to those of 
natural animals. The association of the monster with papyrus stalks may merely be 
the combination of an exotic, fantastic being with an equally exotic landscape element. 

Minoan art in the signet of a riding woman used a Mesopotamian subject with 
the same freedom with which it interpreted every foreign loan, according to its own 
spirit and its own formulas. It connected the dragon with its chief goddess, in her 
luxurious garments, rather than with the more usual male Mesopotamian deities.*® 
Well experienced in similar kinds of representations because of its predilection for 
scenes of acrobatic exercises on the back of galloping bulls, it attained perfect 
proportion between the woman and her quadruped, and a well balanced rhythm in 
the woman’s easy and adroit position. Her arms were probably given a ritual gesture 
peculiar to Cretan religion. Here Minoan art achieved one of its most graceful and 
spirited compositions in the religious repertory with fantastic representations left us 
by the glyptic art of prehistoric civilizations. 


2. Tue SIREN FROM PRAISOS 


Emil Kunze has recently traced a sketchy history, in the light of recent discover- 
ies, of the image of the strange fantastic creature with a bird’s body and a human 
head to which Greek legend gave the name of siren.®® In this sketch he reserves a 


48 Nor is the motif of a riding divinity foreign to Egyptian art. We may mention e.g. the Egyptian 
design on papyrus showing the Moon God riding a cow, Malten, loc. cit., in JdI. xliii, 1928, p. 96, fig. 8; 
Persson, op. cit., p. 133, fig. 24 b. 

48a See the opposite contention in Dussaud, “‘Rapports entre la Créte ancienne et la Babylonie,” 
Traq vi, 1939, pp. 53 ff. 

49 In Mesopotamia, however, the monster may be in the service of a female divinity. Cf. e.g. Ward, 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies, loc. cit. i, p. 372, fig. 15. 

50 “‘Sirenen,” AM. lvii, 1932, pp. 124 ff.; for the fragment of Praisos, pp. 135 ff.; for the new dating 
proposed by Kunze, cf. p. 141. See also Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs, Stuttgart, 1931, p. 41, note 12. 
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special place for the representation painted on a fragment of a large vase from 
Praisos (fig. 11). He considers it the only image of a siren left by late Mycenaean or 
Submycenaean art, to be dated not later than the first half of the eleventh century 
B.C., Classified between the images of ancient Egypt and those of Hellenic art. Thus 
he rejects the current attribution of the Praisos fragment to the early Hellenic art of 
Crete —a work of orientalizing art. This was the opinion of its discoverer, and one in 
which I agree,*! though underlining, in contrast to preceding scholars, the extremely 
early character of the representation as against all similar images left by Greek art. 
According to Kunze, the attribution of this Cretan vase to Hellenic art, established 
by excavation data, is contradicted by its intrinsic characteristics, that is, by the 
shape of the vase, as well as by the style of its decoration. Let us examine his con- 
tention in detail. 

As far as the shape of the vase is concerned, the fragment enables us to determine 
only the outline of a spacious, almost cylindrical urn with two kalathos handles 
flattened against the body and reaching to the lower edge of the fragment. The 
handles probably rose almost to the rim of the vase, which could not be very far 
from the upper edge of the fragment. In fact, a band of color runs near this edge on 
the inner surface, otherwise unvarnished—a band such as is seen near the rim of 
many similar Cretan vases. I have sketched elsewhere * the evident history of this 
shape of cylindrical urn, undoubtedly derived from the Mycenaean cylindrical pyxis 
with two stirrup-shaped handles protruding over the angular shoulder and con- 
tinuing in relief along the body of the vase; in the latter shape the shoulder narrows 
toward the low vertical rim, which supported a lid. During the Mycenaean age the 
vase tended to increase in height and to prolong the handles in relief almost to the 
base.** In Crete we can follow this shape throughout the Submycenaean, Proto- © 
geometric and Geometric styles in specimens from Mouliana, Erganos, Vrokastro, 
Kavousi, and Knossos.* The accentuation of the high and slender shape is often 
matched by the narrowing of the base, as well as by a tendency toward a barrel 
shape, which was perhaps derived by our class of vases from another kind of Minoan 
vase, related to the former but having different handles. The handles of our urns 


5t Droop, BSA. xii, 1905-06, pp. 41 f.; Arkades, pp. 528 f., 608. 

8 The fragment was found among remains testifying to a cult before an open altar or in a small 
temenos on the bare top of a hillock, called the Altar-hill (or third acropolis) by the excavator. All re- 
mains seem to circumscribe with fair approximation the persistence of the cult between the eighth and 
the fifth centuries B.c. They include figured terracottas, vases, votive bronzes, fragments of bronze tri- 
pods and so on. See Halbherr, AJA. v, 1901, p. 380; Bosanquet, BSA. viii, 1901-02, p. 256. The only 
object found on the hill which according to Bosanquet (loc. cit., note 1) might be earlier than Greek 
times is a steatite bowl, “probably of Mycenaean date,” examples of which were seen by that scholar 
still in use as church lamps. The shape of the bow! is not described more exactly, and it may well have 
been a post-Mycenaean object, similar e.g. to many steatite objects found at Arkades: see Arkades, 
p. 47, fig. 27. 58 Arkades, p. 486. 

“ Furtwingler, Lischcke, Mykenische Vasen, form 108, pl. xiv, cf. pl. xv1, 104. 

56 Cf. the vase from Phaistos, MonAnt. xii, 1902, col. 117, fig, 46. 

Eo. 1904, pl. m, 2; AJA. v, 1901, pl. v1, 4; E. H. Hall, Excavations in Eastern Crete, Vrokastro 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania, Anthropological Publications iii, no. 3), Philadelphia, 1914, p. 162, fig. 18; 
p. 106, fig. 60 C; pl. xxx=E. Pfuhl, MuZ., Munich, 1928, fig. 38 = Doro Levi, Early Hellenic Pottery of 
Crete (Hesperia xiv, 1945), pl. 1, 1; Arkades, p. 587, fig. 633; AM. xxii, 1897, p. 236, fig. 4; AA. xlviii, 
1988, col. 307, fig. 19= Early Hellenic Pottery of Crete, pl. 1, 1-2. : 
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also vary between vertical and slightly oblique positions. The shoulder is slightly 
curved, and the mouth of the vase becomes larger.” These changes, together with 
the increase in height, lead to the better individualized category of the “situla,” 
of which many specimens have been found, especially at Arkades. This was a shape 
cherished in Crete, but also found in geometric and orientalizing ceramics of the 
surrounding Aegean world.** Its increasing slenderness is usually enhanced by high 
and detached handles; in some still severe specimens, however, we find the handles 
merely protruding above the angle of the shoulder.*® If we try more precisely to 
classify the Praisos fragment within the above evolution of our ceramic shape, we 
may say that, as a whole, it approaches more closely than any other vase the cy- 
lindrical urn from Vrokastro, just. mentioned. The latter, however, with its severe 
decoration of geometric patterns, should in no way be called Late Mycenaean, but 
decidedly Protogeometric. In this specimen the size and width of the vase, as well as 
the vertical body and the beginning of the handles near the corner of the shoulder 
correspond with our fragment.®® As for the relief part of the handles, we cannot 
establish from our fragment whether it reached the bottom of the vase, as on the 
Vrokastro urn, or ended before. The fragment does not, in fact, extend to the base of 
the principal decorative area, which is usually reached by the handles both in the 
urns with figured and in those with geometric decoration.*! 

With regard to the decoration, Kunze states that the syntax is not Greek because 


57 We are not, like Kunze, able to trace a clear distinction between the pyxis and the cylindrical urn. 
The “‘pyxis” from Mouliana is higher (m. 0.33) than the cylindrical urn from Phaistos (m. 0.265). As 
for the shape, only the rim of the former re-enters more, perhaps again because of its more oblique form. 
We may omit the consideration of other vases cited by Kunze, which differ in number, shape and at- 
tachment of handles, which form perhaps the distinctive element of our category, although these dif- 
ferent types may have contributed to the development of the cylindrical vase from the class of pyxides. 
The vase from Pseira (Maraghiannis, Antiquités Crétoises ii, pl. 21, 1), has three handles, a number 
often found in Minoan vases, such as alabastra, but which disappears in Greek pottery. The vase from 
Palaikastro (Palaikastro Excavations i |BSA. Suppl. Paper 1] London, 1923, pl. xxi, c), cylindrical, 
slightly barrel-shaped, has four ribbon handles, two vertical and two horizontal, like the ovoid vases, 
ibid., pl. xx11 a-b, and the coarser specimen, p. 98, fig. 82. From this was derived the arrangement of 
the handles of a large category of ovoid urns at Arkades (see Arkades, p. 481, Table of forms, fig. 592 
A, 3 a). The Mycenaean barrel shape, pl. xx111 a, is more closely connected with the category, so com- 
mon at Arkades, of cylindrical urns with horizontal handles, ibid., fig. 592 A, 5, p. 484 ff., rather than 
with our shape. This is also a shape of Late Minoan origin, which has left numerous specimens, par- 
ticularly in coarse ware, fitted into the pavements of the palaces for collecting rain water. Many 
fragments in the court of Phaistos bear witness to this use. Other specimens were painted and decorated. 
We may mention among these a fine unpublished jar from Hierapetra, decorated with a broad central 
band of manifold squares, and with manifold angles inscribed in the two series of triangles resulting 
between the central band and the edges of the vase. 

88 Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs, p. 41. The shape is so characteristic for Cretan pottery, that a 
specimen of it is the only vase in geometric Cretan ceramics imported to Sicily. This is the vase from 
Gela, MonAnt. xvii, 1906, pl. v. Cf. Doro Levi, “‘Tracce della civilta micenea in Sicilia,” in Paolo Orsi, 
Suppl. to Archivio stor. per la Calabria e la Lucania vi, 1935, p. 107, fig. 1. 

59 See e.g. Arkades, p. 153, fig. 156. 

6° Kunze’s comparison with the attachment of the handles in the Palaikastro pithos (Palaikastro 
Excavations i, p. 42, fig. 30), is not a convincing one. In the latter it is a question of a handle peculiar to 
Minoan pottery, with a horizontal slab departing from the rim to meet the oblique kalathos handle. 

61 We may quote from many examples the urn with a figure representation from a tomb of Fortezza 
near Knossos, AA. loc. cit.= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. 1, 1-2; those with geometric decoration, 
Arkades, p. 158, fig. 156; AM. xxii, 1897, p. 236, fig. 4, etc. 
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of ‘its loose construction, which can be noticed even in the “immediate, transition- 
less passage from the figured to the ornamental area.” I cannot grasp the exact 
meaning of these words. In a large number of vases from Arkades the figured area 
begins immediately under the rim or the neck of the vase, and rests on an ornamental 
dado. But specimens are not lacking in which we find a thin band of geometric 
decoration under the rim, and the figured area below, as on our fragment; or a high 
figured area enclosed between a large collar on the neck of a jug, and a high calyx of 
leaves on the foot.** On the Arkades pottery we may find, moreover, a loose transi- 
tion on the figured area itself from the figures to decorative elements. We may men- 
tion a cylindrical urn on which the garments of a woman, standing on a pedestal, 
touch the edge of a decorative pattern with two ribbons emerging from a kind of 
palmette.** On the other hand, the clear geometric arrangement of a broad figured 
area between rectilinear decorative bands, with the figures framed, furthermore, 
by the nearby rim of the vase, is peculiarly Hellenic, and already far removed from 
the manner of Minoan composition. 

With regard to the two decorative elements preserved on the Praisos fragment, 
Kunze finds that the band of zigzag is closer to Minoan than Greek spirit in its 
“large, pictorial execution,” in which color and clay background are subordinated to 
the common effect. The comparisons he adduces, however, are all entirely different 
from our element, except for the fragment from Palaikastro which he reproduces, but 
the origin and date of which are unknown. His comparisons include the wavy bands 
of late Minoan art, like those decorating the rims of Cretan larnakes: wavy lines 
which indeed contain in embryo the curvilinear, free, irregular manner of Minoan 
art, as opposed to the angularity and geometric exactness of Greek art. In the same 
way the pattern of hatched triangles decorating the shoulders of Late Mycenaean 
amphoras has nothing to do with our pattern.® It is true, however, that the zigzag 
appears in Cretan art, where it indeed extends as far back as the neolithic age, and is 
found again in early Minoan art in the tholos of H. Triada, and later in paintings 
from Pseira.** Some gold plaques, which covered sword scabbards, indeed foreshadow 
the aspect of the metal decoration of the Rethymno and Axés mitras, with the 
accentuation of the broad and smooth zigzag band matched, however, by the stria- 
tion of the two series of resulting triangles. Notwithstanding, we may say that the 
zigzag pattern in itself scores its triumph in the geometric age, both in narrow bands 
and in broad ones, as on our fragment. It was particularly favored in Crete, where 
we find it in every category of art: it is almost unfailing on the large pithoi decorated 

* On the loose syntax persisting in the ceramic decoration of Crete side by side with geometric 
figures see Arkades, p. 592. ; 

6’ We may mention a few examples seen on the plates of Early Hell. Pottery of Crete: the jug with 
rampant lions, pl. xv, 2; the urn with bird-griffins, pl. x1, 2, and the oinochoe with pegasi, pl. xtv, 3. 

% Arkades, p. 402, fig. 518 a= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. rx, 1. 

6% The pattern on the rim of the Copenhagen kylix, CVA. Denmark, fase. 2, pl. 53, 5, is again a dif- 
ferent one. It is a band of saw teeth, a pattern which also passed directly from the Mycenaean to 
the Protogeometric and Geometric repertory of Crete. We find it in the same position near the rim 
of a cup from Praisos: see BSA. viii, 1901-02, p. 242, fig. 10=Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 34, around the bottom 
of a jug from Arkades; also Arkades, p. 220, fig. 247 = Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. x1, 4, and as the 
principal element on the body of a vase, such as the vase from Kourtes, Arkades, p. 559, fig. 616. 


6 Cf. Arkades, p.510; Doro Levi, “I bronzidi Axdés,” Annuariox1n-x1v, p. 93; R. B. Seager, Excavations 
on the Island of Pseira (Univ. of Pennsylvania, Anthrop. Publications iii, 1), Philadelphia, 1910, pl. xv. 
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in relief, and it is found on the rings of bronze tripods, on elements of architecture, 
on vase decoration.” 

The pattern on the handle of our fragment very definitely reveals its Minoan 
derivation, according to Kunze, since no Greek monument of Crete would show the 
old branch pattern. This statement sounds very strange indeed, since in the Cretan 
geometric style there is the greatest abundance of motifs derived from the various 
types of pre-Hellenic branch patterns. Omitting the more stylized forms, tending to 
the schematical fishbone pattern or the two series of spirals, it will be enough to 
recall the branches with two regularly opposed series of laurel leaves on two poly- 
chrome urns from Knossos, on one of which the introduction of birds by the artist 
aims at a naturalistic revival of a vegetable element.** We must admit that there is 
in these branches a geometrization of a more realistic form, with pear-shaped leaves 
hanging more naturally from the stem, as we see them e.g. on the fine cup from the 
fourth Shaft grave at Mycenae.*® The same form also appears in Crete—e.g. on a 
fine amphora from Knossos with architectural decoration 7°—where, however, 
another slightly more stylized kind of branch can also be found,” ultimately derived 
from the branches of the finest naturalistic Minoan style.” But we object to calling 
the pattern on the Praisos fragment a branch-pattern. We have only a foliate band, 
with drop-shaped leaves running in a ring around the inner edge of the handle. 
Foliate bands were used in Minoan and Mycenaean art for collar bands, on rims and 
in similar functions on metalwork and painted pottery,” alternating with lobed or 
tongue bands. Whatever the origin of this pattern in Hellenic art may be, however, 
it is certain that it spread with the greatest exuberance in the Orientalizing period, 
expanding not only to the neck collar of vases, but to calyces around the foot, form- 
ing roses in the center of lids or around their knobs, drawing palmettes or pendants © 
under the necks of vases. It is usually found in circular or curvilinear arrangement, 
but sometimes in straight lines.“* On the magnificent Minoan bronze bowl from 


8? Arkades, p. 450. For the date of the bronze tripods, cf. BSA. xxxv, 1934-35, p. 56; xl, 1939-40, p. 
51. In the relief pithoi the zigzag band is enhanced by means of plastic relief, color, and incision. Some- 
times it is very broad (e.g. on the pithos from Kasteli of Pediada, Arkades, p. 74, fig. 51 = Early Hell. 
Pottery of Crete, pp. xxx, 1). The pattern is merely incised on a clay dipper, Kavousi, p. 151, fig. 90. It 
may also be used as an all-over pattern on whole panels of painted vases, as on the polychrome urn 
from Knossos, Arkades, p. 598 f., figs. 642 a-b= BSA. xxix, 1927-28, pls. xvi-xIx. 

68 For the motif of the stylized branch cf. Arkades, pp. 508, 513, 520; BSA. xxix, 1927-28, pl. x1, 
7-8. On the polychrome urn see thid., p. 254, pls. x1, 3, x1v, xv1= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. vl. 

69 Karo, Schachtgraber, pl. cx. 

70 Evans, The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos (reprint from A rchaeologia lix, 1906), p. 159, fig. 144. 

1 E.g. on a cup from Palaikastro, BSA. xl, 1939-40, pl. 15 t. Cf. the jug from Mycenae, Karo, op. 
cit., pl. cuxvt, 156. 

7 Cf. e.g. the amphora with bulls’ heads from Pseira, Seager, op. cit., pl. vu. However, in Crete, in 
late Mycenaean art, the schematization derived from another type of naturalistic Minoan branch, 
perhaps imitating a palm branch, occurs more frequently: cf. e.g. the vases from Pseira, ibid., p. 22, 
fig. 6; p. 33, fig. 14, and the fragment from Knossos, BSA. xxix, 1927-28, p. 285, fig. 36=<ibid., xxxi, 
1930-31, pl. xrx, 9; compare also the same transformation at Mycenae, Furtwingier, Léschcke, op. 
cit., pl. xrx, 185, and pl. xv1, 104. This motif will lead to the fish-bone geometric schematization. It 
can already be seen in the latter aspect on the Submycenaean crater from Mouliana, ’Eo., 1904, pl. 
8, 1=Arkades, p. 641, fig. 660 b. 

73 On this pattern see Arkades, p. 456. We may add to the bibliography, in connection with metal- 
work, Karo, op. cit., pl. cv1, 212. For ceramics cf. Furtwingler, Lischcke, op. cit., pl. xxx1v, 344. 

4 Cf. the sherd, BSA. xxxi, 1930-31, pl. xvut, 5 
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Knossos,” in addition to a foliate band on the rim, two bands run along the handle 
on both sides of the middle rib, again recalling the branch-pattern. But on our 
Praisos fragment the fine oblique trend of the leaves, naturalistically curved, typical 
of Minoan art,” has given way to a straight, regular outline more characteristic of 
Hellenic decoration.”? The single uninterrupted series of small arches, completely 
detached from the leaves and following their outer edges, favors the assimilation or 
the casual alternation of this pattern with similar lobe or tongue patterns, which 
were also framed by a series of arches from Late Mycenaean and Submycenaean 
days, e.g. on the larnax from Milatos.”* A series of arches also surrounds a rosette of 
similar leaves—one of the most widespread decorations of calotte-shaped lids in 
Cretan geometric pottery, and very often found at Arkades.”® Both in the decoration 
of the painted and relief pottery of this period a lobed band often contains in the 
lobes a series of drop-shaped leaves.*° 

By far the most important argument for the attribution of the Praisos fragment 
to Late Minoan art is the style of the figure of the siren itself. The fairly well pre- 
served image of this fantastic being has the entire body painted in silhouette, with 
fluttering wings completely open, and the head only outlined. In the profile of the 
female head the loose, open structure of the face has been noted, with its fluid 
rhythm, vague features, retroussé nose, and receding chin, which are characteristic 
of the canon of Minoan art. Completely opposed to this is the canon of Greek art, 
with a geometric, closed structure, a nose with straight outline and a horizontal lower 
edge, a tendency to set horizontally eye, mouth and chin, the mouth and lips being 
strongly marked and the chin solid and protruding.*! The better to emphasize his 
point of view, Kunze reproduced for comparison with the siren head, on the one 
hand, the Minoan head from the fresco of the so-called Parisienne, and on the other, 
two early Hellenic heads from Crete, one from the Arkades jug of Theseus and 
Ariadne, and the head of a hunter carrying a wild goat on his shoulder, from a bronze 
open work plaque in the Louvre.* He contends that the Praisos siren can represent 


75 PM. ii, 2, pp. 638 f., figs. 402-04. For the Greek age we seem to recognize a foliate band — diminutive 
in comparison with that of our Praisos fragment —again on similar handles on a hydria from Praisos: 
see BSA. viii, 1901-02, pl. rx b. Similar small handles are often decorated by simple rows of strokes. 
The bronze bow! from Knossos recalls, in the exquisite floral decoration of its handles, the cup from 
Fortezza (Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xx1, 4-6). The handle of the latter also has a plastic decoration 
with a lotus flower rising on its stem between two bands of painted guilloche. 

76 The same trend can be seen in the foliate band used as the neck-collar of painted vases: cf. the 
stirrup amphora from Knossos, Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, p. 74, fig. 83; p. 121, fig. 115; 
the amphoras, zbid., pls. c—c1, fig. 143, etc. On many of these Minoan vases we do not have the single 
series of uninterrupted arches framing the edges of the leaves, but a whole panel with a similar series 
under the foliate band. 

77 Among innumerable examples on the plates of Karly Hell. Pottery of Crete: pls. v1; x1, 1; xm, 1, 
3; xvi, 4, 5; xx, 1-4; xxu, 1, 2; xxi, 2 (pyxis with relief decoration) ; xxv. See furthermore a foliate 
band around the pedestal of a kothon, Arkades, p. 215, fig. 240. 78 Arkades, p. 687, fig. 657. 

79 See e.g. ibid., p. 423, fig. 563, and the similar sherds, p. 434, fig. 581; p. 552, fig. 614. A twofold 
series of arches is seen around the collar of the aryballos, Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xx, 3. 

80 See e.g. ibid., pl. xx, 3; AJA. v, 1901, pl. xm, 8. 

81 See my thorough examination of this question, including all Cretan monuments that we shall refer 
to below, as well-as many others, in “Bronzi di Axés,”’ pp. 128 ff., 140. 

% Arkades, pl. xxu1= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xv1; M. Collignon, Hist. de la sculpture grecque 
i, p. 99, fig. 49=W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, New York, 1929, pl. xrx. 
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only a unique and unexpected apparition in Cretan pottery with its free and joyous 
Minoan figure painting, which finds a correspondence solely in the decoration of the 
large surfaces of late Cretan larnakes. It is true that these important products of 
declining Minoan art still lack an exhaustive study, but a short sketch already at 
hand, though incomplete and provisory, enables us to acquire a fairly clear idea of 
the manner of representation of the human figure, and the figure style as a whole, 
through the last phase of pre-Hellenic art and the beginning of Hellenic art. 
As far as we know, the human figure is not used in the decoration of Minoan pottery 
until its very decline.** On the larnax from Milatos, mentioned above, a silhouette 
in dull color is employed both for body and head. The drawing is quite primitive, 
with a fusiform mass for the body, shapeless appendices for legs and arms, and a 
roundish head ending with a kind of bird’s bill in front. The same practice is found in 
depicting animals and monsters on the larnakes, except that sometimes within the 
silhouette some detail is reserved in the clay background. Thus an angular, very 
large eye is reserved in the center of the griffin’s head on the Palaikastro larnax, a 
head very similar in shape to the human head from Milatos. An area is reserved in 
the middle of the bull’s muzzle on the larnax from Episkopi, near Hierapetra, the 
huge round eye of which is indicated only by means of incision. Incision and white 
rings indicate the round eyes of the animals on the larnax from Gournia. Here, 
however, while one animal is rendered in full silhouette, the second has the body 
drawn in very thick outline, the central part being left for an ornamental net pattern. 
A huge round eye fills practically the entire head of the griffin on the crater from 
Palaikastro — except for the muzzle. The human figures on the crater from Mouliana, 
also mentioned earlier, again present this Jarge round reserved eye, occupying most 
of the head, but the silhouette bodies have angular, dry outlines, contrasting with’ 
the curvilinear representation of the human body on the larnax from Milatos. The 
dotted outlines of the animals and the thread-like extremities of all figures on the 
crater recall the style of the well known vase fragment with a hunting scene from 
Tiryns.** We recognize this technique again in the representation of the human 
figure in free action at the dawn of the Hellenic age. On a hydria from the tholos of 
Skouriasmenos at Kavousi * the human figures—both the man, who is probably 
nude, and the draped woman —are completely rendered in silhouette. Their eyes are 
still very large, but are indicated only by incision, while the horse’s eye is reserved. 
Even earlier, however, on another hydria from Kavousi,® the animals are drawn in 
thick outlines, their shapeless bodies being filled in with ornamental patterns. In the 
religious scene on a pithos lid from Knossos,’ to which we will return later, the 
man’s body is in silhouette, while the head is either outlined with thick contour 
lines, or filled, for the most part, by a large reserved eye, within which a dot seems to 
indicate a huge pupil. This form of head, as well as the triangular shape of the bust, 
strongly recalls the few fragments of Cretan geometric pottery on which the human 

83 Arkades, pp. 604 ff., 643, 651. On the larnakes, see pp. 633 ff. Only an unsatisfactory reproduction 
is available for the recently discovered larnax from Nirou Khani: see AA. xlix, 1934, col. 247, fig. 1. 

84 Bossert, Altkreta,* fig. 136. 

% Arkades, pp. 605 ff., figs. 644 a-c= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. v. 


% Arkades, pp. 600 ff., figs. 643 a-c= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. 1, 1. 
87 4A, xlviii, 1983, col. 309, figs. 20-21 = Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xxv, 3. 
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figure is constrained in an abstract geometrical scheme, and arranged in ornamental 
friezes, according to the style of Dipylon ceramics.** On the polychrome urn from 
Knossos with human figures, the warrior is rendered in silhouette, while the woman’s 
body, conceived as draped, is left blank, having only a simple decorative pattern 
introduced within it, and her bust and head are drawn in thick outlines.*® The god- 
dess on the almost cylindrical urn from Knossos, mentioned above,* has the entire 
body, geometrical in outline, filled with ornamental patterns. Her head is outlined, 
and her neck and arms are segmented. On another urn from Arkades, mentioned 
previously, with a pair of human beings, the nude man still has the body in silhouette 
and the head outlined, while the woman, draped in a long tunic, has thick contour 
lines, together with a fully varnished, uplifted arm. The sphinx on a fragment of a 
pithos from Knossos, with a body of very primitive aspect resting on extremely 
long legs in silhouette, has an outlined head showing, however, a clearly Hellenic 
structure, though it still looks uncertain and experimental. We need follow no further 
the representation of sphinxes, by now of perfect and enduring Hellenic form, in 
which the complete silhouette technique alternates with the silhouette of the body 
and the outlined head.” Nor shall we examine the other figure representations from 
Arkades in the different technique of a white silhouette with superimposed colored 
details. Finally, on the jug with representation of Theseus and ‘Ariadne, the sil- 
houette technique, as well as its substitute of thick outlines, is entirely abandoned. 

Passing to the profile of the faces, we find that many of the above examples show 
such rudimentary outlines that they can be related neither to the Minoan nor Greek 
canon, but rather to the geometric schematization of the human head. The Hellenic 
canon is far from being attained in the shapeless head of the goddess of the urn from 
Knossos.* Other representations show a still uncertain form, such as e.g. the faces of 
the women on the hydria from Skouriasmenos, as well as those of the cylindrical urn 
from Arkades with the master of the sphinxes.* The noses have a rising tip, the 
roundish chin is slightly receding, the huge eye is set somewhat obliquely near the 
edge of the head. The faces on the Arkades urn with representation of two walking 
figures already have an energetic appearance and aquiline noses corresponding to 
representations in Hellenic art. However, the drawing is still in a quite initial, coarse 
stage, like a first and still unconscious attempt looking toward a future ideal, even 
more evident than on the fragment of an amphora from Delos, examined by Kunze.” 

We will extend our comparisons to other branches of art to show more clearly the 
wavering in rendering of the human countenance in the earliest Hellenic monuments 


88 See Vrokastro, p. 98, fig. 53. For the schematization of the human figure in geometric decoration 
see furthermore the peculiar small amphora from Adromyloi, BSA. xii, 1905-06, p. 47, fig. 24. 

8° Arkades, p. 611, fig. 645 c=Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. vt, 1. We have seen that here it is 
merely a question of a painting device outlining the figures, and therefore we cannot accept Payne’s 
suggestion that the woman is represented with bosom bare, preserving the ancient Minoan fashion: 
cf. BSA. xxix, 1927-28, pp. 240, 286 ff.; and A. von Salis, Neue Darstellungen griech. Sagen, loc. cit., 
p. 43. 

80 4A. xlviii, 1933, col. 307, fig. 19= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. 1, 1-2. 

% CVA. Great Britain, fasc. 9, Oxford, fase. 2, II A, pl. 1, 9; BSA. xxxi, 1930-31, p. 99, fig. 28, 2. 

%® Karly Hell. Pottery of Crete, pls. x1, 2; xx, 3-4. 

% Arkades, pp. 101 ff., figs. 76 a-c= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. x, 1. 

% AM. lvii, 1982, pl. v, 5. 
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of the island. With the numerous sphinxes on Cretan pithoi with relief decoration 
in which the Hellenic structure of the face is well determined, we may contrast 
others in which the form is, on the contrary, still indeterminate, such as those on 
the admirable pithos from Kasteli of Pediada, as well as that on a fragment from 
Knossos.* 

A more convincing confirmation is provided by the category of bronze plaques, in 
many respects akin to ceramic painting. Kunze also resorted to this comparison. An 
exquisite youthful figure with winged sandals on an open work plaque found at Arka- 
des (fig. 12, p. 282), recalls, in its strange attitude, the Cretan myth of Ikaros.* I do 
not believe there can be any doubt that the artistic technique, as well as the aspect 
of the figure and the rendering of the decorative elements, such as the lobed band 
at the bottom, proves this a work of Hellenic art, and places it in a small group of 
similar objects from Crete, no one of which is later than the archaic age. But if we 
follow Kunze’s method and put the head of this plaque between those of the Praisos 
siren and the hunter in the Louvre, its outline immediately associates it with the 
former, because of its fluid lines, its retroussé nose, its receding chin. The lack of 
marking for the lips, as well as the coiffure, is also similar. The figures on moulded 
bronze bars from the Idaean cave confirm the belief that the Hellenic type of face 
had not yet imposed itself at the beginning of Hellenic art. This canon is not encoun- 
tered in the only head of this category not marked by the completely schematic 
outline of the geometric style.*7 But we must proceed further, to observe that even 
on the Rethymno mitra the shape of the heads still fluctuates, is still in the process of 
formation.** 

This late emergence in Creté of the Hellenic canon of the human countenance is 
obvious, after all, from Kunze’s own valuable work on the orientalizing bronzes of ° 
the island. In them the orientalizing current of art manifests itself in all clarity, as a 
direct imitation of Phoenician models, lasting from the end of the ninth to the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. The countenance of Semitic origin at first reveals itself 
clearly, and evident signs of this origin persist throughout the evolution of this 
category, in spite of a slow and increasingly decided transformation due to the in- 
fluence of diverging conceptions and ideals of Greek interpreters. Only a single small 
fragment ** is entirely separated from the whole compact group of these products. 
Suddenly the Hellenic facial structure appears, but still dry, angular, with aquiline 
nose—the whole similar to the rudimentary images on painted pottery. It is an 


% Arkades, p. 74, fig. 51= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xxx, 1; Arkades, p. 68, fig. 47¢.  ; 

% Arkades, p. 28 ff., fig. 8. The strange and hardly understandable attitude of the ephebe shows, in 
association with other monuments, that the formula of flight worked out by Greek art did not impose 
itself, fully formed, once and for all (see Kunze, loc. cit., p. 137). A flying position not very different 
from that of the siren, but with half-closed wings, also in front view, is that of the master of the sphinxes 
on the Arkades urn mentioned above, note 44. The kneeling position expressing flight is still in a stage 
of formation. For the different representations of flying birds and hippogriffs in the orientalizing art of 
Crete see Arkades, pp. 459, 528. 

87 Halbherr and Orsi, “I bronzi dell’Antro Ideo,” Museo it. di antichita classiche ii, 1888, Atlas, pl. 
xa, 7. 

8 Cf. “I bronzi di Axds,” p. 187, fig. 35. In many a figure, such as the one to the right of the central 
pillar, we may notice the slightly retroussé shape of the nose, with curvilinear outline, as well as the 
receding chin, contrasting with the Greek countenance showing a rectangular outline of the chin and 
a horizontal line of the lower jaw. °° Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs, p. 33, no. 76, pl. 37. 
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obvious deduction that toward the beginning of the seventh century the canon of the 
Hellenic countenance had not yet been evolved. Otherwise it could not have failed 
to make its appearance, more or less decidedly, on some representations from the 
Idaean cave, at least among those furthest removed from Phoenician influence. A 
lingering reminder of the Oriental canon, transformed by the influence of the Hel- 
lenic spirit but not yet into Hellenic form, can still be seen in the plastic structure of 
the female head on the neck of the well known aryballos in Berlin. It is associated 
here with an advanced manifestation of the geometric-orientalizing style in the 
painted decoration on the body of the vase. The same canon persists in the plastic 
head from the cave of Psychroé, in Oxford, which in all probability also belonged to a 
vase.}00 

Clay plastic art, completely in the round — which should definitely cut the knot of 
our dispute—also lacks a thorough and concise study, as far as the latest Minoan 
phase is concerned. The interesting idols from Gazi, a short distance west of Candia, 
have recently joined the scanty material gathered by me to sketch this phase of art. 
In connection with the classification of the monuments of early Hellenic plastic art 
in clay, my comprehensive essay, including the publication of the terracottas from 
Axds, was interrupted first by the fire in the Canea Museum:and then by the war. 
Notwithstanding, from the few accessible monuments, it appears that the human 
countenance reflecting Minoan art, such as that of the mask from the Psychré cave, 
was bound to change rapidly with the approaching decline of Minoan civilization. 
An increasingly dry, angular, abstract manner was substituted for the earlier fluid 
style, still imprinted with a naturalistic stamp. Though the profile outline still often 
retains the original characteristics, the eyes are transformed into huge and low globu- 
lar bulges in the middle of the poorly marked- eye-sockets that tend to occupy the 
largest part of the face. The nose becomes an enormous sharp protruberance, with 
pointed tip; the mouth, a diminutive horizontal cut. In some of the bell-shaped idols 
this angular stiffness of outline achieves the aspect of an applied mask.’ The My- 
cenaean plastic art of the mainland must have followed much the same evolution. 
The space of time covered by us between the mask from the Psychré cave and later 
produets such as e.g. the cylindrical idol in Oxford is about the same as that separat- 
ing the well known stucco head of Mycenae from, e.g., a head from Asine.! But at 
the beginning of the Hellenic age the human head on the pot from. Knossos,!® the 
body of which is decorated in severe geometric style, still recalls the head structure 
of the latest Mycenaean age. 

We return to the Greek mainland, in order to find, in the painted head from Sparta 
(fig. 13, p. 282),!* a fairly precise chronological datum provided by the decoration of 


100 Farly Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xxv1; CV A. Oxford, fase. cit., p. 55, pl. 1, nos. 4-7. 

101 For the evolution of this structure see Arkades, pp. 612 ff.: head from the Psychré cave, fig. 649 a; 
then fig. 649 b-c; the idols from Gazi, Marinatos, ’E9., 1937, pp. 278 ff., pls. 1-2 (for their dating astride 
the Late Mycenaean and the Protogeometric ages cf. ibid., p. 291); Arkades, p. 614, fig. 647 a-c; p. 618, 
figs. 650 a-c; AJA. v, 1901, p. 382, figs. 9-10 (fig. 9=CVA. fase. cit., pl. 1, 1-3). On the other bell- 
shaped idols from Crete see Arkades, p. 620, note 1. 

10 Bossert, op. cit., figs. 87 and 86 c. 

' 103 Arkades, p. 620, fig. 652= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xxtv, 3. 

14 BSA, xxix, 1927-28, pl. 1, a-b (cf. also the similar head from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, 

ibid., pl. 1c); R. J. H. Jenkins, Dedalica, Cambridge, 1936, pl. 1, 1. 
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the neck, as well as by the coiffure with “‘Etagenperiicke.’’ These details indisputa- 
bly indicate contact with orientalizing art. Contrary to the Hellenic canon, we still 
find a canon rather recalling the Minoan, with the big retroussé nose; slightly slant- 
ing eyes, wide-open and superficial; scarcely marked horizontal mouth; a greatly 
elongated receding lower part of the face, in contrast to the robust protruding chin 
of the Greek countenance. The greater angularity of features and dryness in surface 
rendering are also elements which we saw creeping in during the final stage of Mi- 
noan art. The ear has a two-volute shape, a characteristically Hellenic one which 
will persist in Greek sculpture. It appears on orientalizing Cretan bronzes furthest 
removed from imitation of foreign style, and can be seen as well on the Rethymno 
mitra.!® The human head on the Arkades pot imitating the figure of a worshipper 
with uplifted arms ' has a shapeless structure, which immediately recalls the 
painted idol on the urn from Fortezza.® But the image of a mourning woman over 
the urn lid from Arkades '"’ also has a structure still wavering between Mycenaean 
and Hellenic canons. We can compare the countenance of the Sparta head with 
a large fictile head from Praisos (fig. 14) more closely.1°* The latter was found in a 
deposit of votive terracottas near the village of Vavelloi, dating exclusively in the 
Hellenic age, from the archaic to the Hellenistic period. The retroussé nose, so 
different from that of other terracottas, suggested to Halbherr the idea that the 
head represents an attempt at portraiture. 

In conclusion we cannot, with Kunze, see in the siren from Praisos a sudden and 
unique appearance in Crete during the Late Mycenaean age of this fantastic new 
creature, due to sporadic influx of imagery of the Orient. Nor is it an isolated exam- 
ple among the many creations of monstrous and composite beings suggested by the 
fantasy of the Minoan people. We will not consider it the earliest manifestation, and’ 
so far the only one, of figure painting on Minoan pottery of Crete, corresponding to 
the Warrior vase from Mycenae.'* The picture we can draw of the latest Mycenaean 
civilization in Crete would be argument enough in itself to exclude the likelihood of 
either hypothesis. Far from finding an effort to evolve new creations and new flights 
of fantasy, we cannot discover in the art of the island in this age anything but a 
painful and agonizing lingering of the old patrimony, an increasing stiffening of 
motifs and forms. In this age the centers of creation and diffusion of new artistic 
formulas and new ideas, the hearths of new political and artistic energies, had passed 
over to the strongholds of the Hellenic mainland. If a current of peoples and com- 


10 Cf, Kretische Bronzereliefs, pp. 231, 234; “I bronzi.di Axds,”’ p. 129. 

106 Arkades, p. 245, fig. 291. 

107 Tbid., pp. 184 f., figs. 205 a-c= Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xxtv, 2. 

108 4J A. v, 1901, pl. x1, 1 a-b. The shape of the polos, with a central band between two rings, finds 
a counterpart especially on ivories from Nimrud of the ninth century B.c.: ef. Valentin Kurt Miiller, 
Der Polos, Diss. Berlin, 1915, pl. A, no. 15. 

109 Bossert, op. cit., figs. 183-35. Kunze’s comparison cannot be extended, at least, to the composition 
of this scene, which is entirely alien to the spirit of Minoan art which spreads the representation freely 
in space; on it we have rather the uniform repetition of the same identical figure peculiar to geometric 
art. Nor does the comparison extend to the shape of the faces which show huge noses with tip pointed 
downwards. In spite of a certain naturalistic effort, peculiar to this single vase, its other characteristics 
do not differ much from the abstract decorative spirit which impregnates the numerous remains of 
human figures on other sherds from Mycenaean sites of the Peloponnese. 
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merce continued to pass between the Greek islands and the shores of Syria in this 
interlude of ancient history we may notice artistic products and influences pass- 
ing almost exclusively in the opposite direction: in the direction of the displace- 
ment of peoples caused by migrations of the Greeks in Hellenic lands. But the very 
possibility of mistaking Cretan products of early Hellenic art for those of the latest 
Mycenaean art, is indeed a powerful confirmation of our picture of the dawn of 
Hellenic art itself —a picture strongly opposed by Kunze and many other scholars — 
in direct contact with a persistent and languishing prolongation of the indigenous 
tradition. This dormant lingering of the tradition and the artistic and technical skill 
persisted in the island long enough to meet the reluctant and late shaping of the 
Geometric style, so alien to the spirit of this tradition, and to meet on the other 
hand the vivifying breath of new streams of art arriving from the East. In the mani- 
fold and tentative production at this time, when the meeting of so many different 
currents took place, it is neither rare nor strange to notice—as I have done in my 
studies on this subject—the contamination of new motifs arriving from the East 
with elements and forms derived from the ancient local tradition, and, on the other 
hand, the adaptation of motifs of the old repertory into a new decorative system. 
The siren from Praisos, consequently, finds its obvious place in this renewed stream 
of Oriental art among the many monstrous creatures suggested for the second time 
to the art of Crete by the fantasy of the Orient. The earliest appearance of many of 
them is revealed among the finds of Arkades: the bird-griffin,.the pegasus, the 
double-bodied lion, the winged man."° Other fantastic beings which had reached 
Crete many centuries earlier with the same streams, of which stiffened and decadent 
representations can be found in the latest Mycenaean products as long as figure 
representations appear,"! now recur again in clearly oriental garb. Soon, however, 
both oriental forms and elements of the indigenous tradition make place for enduring 
forms, imposed by the Hellenic spirit and artistic feeling. The motif of the siren is one 
of those which show how this oriental current followed the shores of Syria and the 
bridge of the large islands of Cyprus and Rhodes to reach Crete directly from there, 
thence expanding to the Aegean islands, to the Peloponnese and the Greek main- 
land. In fact, a branch spread to the coast of Ionia, and created there at a very early 
date the fine ivory siren from Ephesus,'” clearly revealing its oriental model. It is 


10 Arkades, pp. 528 f. 

11 On very late representations of sphinxes in Mycenaean art see Arkades, p. 615 and note 1; cf. also 
p. 570 (on wingless sphinxes in Minoan art see PM. iii, pp. 418 ff.). For the representation of griffins, we 
mentioned earlier the larnax and the crater from Palaikastro, Arkades, pp. 636 ff., figs. 656 and 659. 

12D, G. Hogarth, Excavation at Ephesus, London, 1908, pl. xxv1, 4. Kunze correctly points out that 
the form of the Hellenic siren never shows a close relationship with the early Egyptian image of the 
bird-man, and that the ivory plaque from Ephesus confirms the stronger probability of a derivation from 
the Anatolian repertory of fantastic creatures. It is completely legitimate to suggest a simplification 
and clarification on the part of Hellenic art of the ill-connected and hardly comprehendible Anatolian 
creature of the scorpion-man, in transforming the scorpion elements into bird elements. But this is 
one more argument in support of the view of the appearance of our motif in the Hellenic world with the 
current of orientalizing art which carried so many other motifs and forms of Phoenician-Syrian and 
Hittite art to Greece. In Asia, in fact, a fantastic being similar to the Hellenic siren may be said to be 
completely absent from early Mesopotamian imagery. It appears for the first time on a Kassite kudurru 
(Mém. de la Délégation en Perse vii, 1905, pl. xxvm), and assumes an aspect not far removed from that 
of the Hellenic creature, though with a bearded head in the Aramaic-Hittite area, in sculpture, reliefs 
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indisputable, however, that the formula of the Hellenic siren is entirely alien to this 
image; that it was created in Cretan art and strongly imposed itself there. It is not 
fortuitous that the stations of this formula are Rhodes, Crete, Thera, Sparta. 
Praisos is the town in Crete where the language of the aboriginal Cretans was 
preserved down to the classical age, for which evidence remains in Eteocretan in- 
scriptions written in the Hellenic alphabet. It is obvious that we cannot expect to 
find, side by side with this ethnical and linguistic conservatism,-a survival of Minoan 
art and customs, for which classical antiquity would not have failed to transmit 
some record. This statement in no way excludes, however, a more prolonged linger- 
ing of the past, a more tenacious attachment to the great pre-Hellenic artistic 
tradition and a more reluctant acceptance of new artistic tendencies and formulas in 
Praisos, and, probably in other segregated regions less accessible than the rest of the 
island, because of mountains or other factors, to the influence of the main centers of 
Hellenic immigration. The artistic phenomenon which we can expect in these regions 
can be nothing but an enhanced aspect of the laborious formation of the Hellenic 
style in Crete as a whole. A detailed study of the different ceramic factories of Crete, 
initiated by me, I have unfortunately not been able to bring to completion. However, 
from material already published, the finds from Praisos, far from excluding, seem to 
confirm the above supposition. It will be enough to mention the tomb furniture of 
large urns and hydriae in Tomb 53."* Although some decorative elements reveal 
their very advanced date in Cretan geometric art, their technique and shapes are 
still tenaciously bound to the Late Mycenaean manner, and show a peculiar reluc- 
tance to adjust themselves to the architectural balance of Hellenic forms. Their 


decoration shows that loose, empty, composition with curvilinear designs observed 

in the fragment with the siren. The fact that Praisos is the place from which the’ 
admirable fragment of a pinax, with its representation in an exquisite Hellenic 

rhythm and drawing," emanated, is just one more confirmation of our thesis of the 

direct relationship between the survival of Minoan tradition and the unexpected and 

astonishing eruption of Hellenic art. 


3. Zeus, APOLLO, ATHENA 


In publishing the important group of archaic bronzes found at the end of the last 
century by the Italian Expedition in Crete, among the ruins of the temple of Aphro- 
dite at Axds, I emphasized the special interest for early Greek religion of a mitra 
with incised decoration."® A frieze of marching lions and of rosettes runs along the 
edge on the front. The central representation, separated from the frieze by a triple 
rib, shows a high and slender tripod, flanked by two rampant lions, above which 
appears a human bust, the forehead surrounded by a fillet and with curly locks 
spreading downward. Below the head are a sword and a shield with the lively device 
of a polyp. The very fine incision has partially disappeared because of surface wear. 


and seals from Tell Halaf and Carchemish. The motif is seen in Assyrian art from the ninth century, 
and shows an aspect close to the Hellenic canon especially in neo-Babylonian art (e.g. on the neo- 
Babylonian cylinder seal, O. Weber, “‘Altorientalische Siegelbilder,” Der alte Orient xvu—xvm1, 1920, 
p. 69, fig. $49), and later in Persian art (ibid., p. 67, fig. 331). 

13 BSA, xii, 1905-06, pp. 28 ff., figs. 3 ff.; Pfuhl, op. cit., figs. 39; Arkades, p. 574 f. 

14 Early Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. xxrx. 5 “T bronzi di Axés,” pp. 194 ff., pl. xm. 
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In order to study all the elements of our representation we reproduce a drawing of 
the design on the mitra (fig. 15). 

I have interpreted this scene as Apollo’s apparition above his tripod, the symbol 
of his mantic power. Some elements alien to the character of Apollo in the classical 
age, such as the unusual weapons and the_lions, were explained by me as elements 
received by the Hellenic god from the pre-Hellenic religion of Crete upon contact of 
the Greek with the pre-Hellenic world, at a time when the god’s personality. was 
being shaped. Miss Margherita Guarducci, opposing my interpretation, thought she 
recognized in the figure above the tripod an image of Athena."* I admit that my 
explanation implies “‘some rather complicated reasoning, in order to justify the 
presence of the wild beasts around the Apolline tripod as well as the weapons of the 
god himself:” this is not surprising, since the whole picture of the dawn of Greek 
religion does not present itself in crystalline sharpness. The origin of a large number 
of Hellenic divinities, as well as their single attributes and epithets, is still proble- 
matic, and the question of the relation of Greek mythology to pre-Hellenic religion 
is still open to the liveliest controversy. But it seems to me that Miss Guarducci is 
performing an acrobatic feat in trying to-support the shaky structure of her own 
much more complicated theory. According to her, the only suitable name for a 
divinity armed with a sword, that is, essentially a weapon for waging war, would 
be Athena, the warlike goddess."? This goddess came into Hellenic religion from the 
pre-Hellenic world, but more specifically from the pre-Hellenic religion of the 
mainland, that of the fierce people of the strongholds of Mycenae and Tiryns, and not 
from the peaceful Minoan pantheon of Crete. The goddess, imported into the island 
by the invaders, assumed in addition to her own, some elements of the peace-loving 
Cretan goddess, the from whiom she derived the sacred,:- rampant 
animals of our mitra. The birds represented above the handles of the basin may be 
simple decoration, but possibly also living creatures: they are peculiar to the Minoan 
Mistress of Animals, but they undoubtedly passed from her to the classical Hellenic 
goddess. The tripod, however, represents oracular power. In this element we must 
recognize a quite unexpected aspect of Athena, thus far never discovered by other 
scholars. This element would also have been imported by the goddess to the island 
from the Peloponnese. Indeed, we have evidence of a mantic cult at Axds, the site 
where the mitra was found, thanks to the Greek coinage of the town. These coins 
invariably represent the tripod on the reverse; on the obverse they generally have 
the image of Apollo, alternating with that of Zeus and more rarely with Artemis. 
This fact is no obstacle, however, to the suggestion that an ancient cult of the mantic 
Athena may have been replaced in later times by the triumphing cult of Apollo. 

Miss Guarducci’s main argument in rejecting my interpretation of Apollo in the 
representation on the mitra and in deciding that “without the shadow of a doubt” 
we are dealing with a female divinity, is based on a fragment of a pithos decorated 


116 “Due aspetti di Atena nella religione cretese,” Riv. del. R. Istituto d’archeologia e storia dell’arte 
vi, 1987, pp. 7 ff.; cf. also Inscriptiones creticae ii, Tituli Cretae orientalis, Rome, 1939, p. 47. 

117 Miss Guarducci herself states also that in the only cult of the armed Athena for which we have 
evidence in the archaic age of Crete, from an inscription of Arkades, she is described as having a bow 
and quiver. Cf. Inscr. creticae i, Arcades, 4. 


Fic. 15.—BronzeE Mirra From Axos 
(Original Drawing) 
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in relief and found at Arkades."!* It shows the bust of a figure, similarly armed with 
a round shield and sword, a figure which was repeated in a moulded frieze around 
the neck of the pithos, just below the rim. The argument that the polos covering the 
head of this figure makes it a female figure had been used by its first publisher 
Savignoni "* in the identification of the image with the palladium of Athena. But 
the argument is no longer valid, since it is well known that the polos is as much a 
male as a female headdress.'*° It was used by gods and men in eastern civilizations, 
whence it is generally considered that the fashion came to Crete during the orien- 
talizing period.'*! But it was also used in the Minoan civilization, and not only in the 
shape of the high and adorned polos of the terracotta head from Piskokephalo,™ but 
even later, in Late Mycenaean !* and Submycenaean products. It was worn at this 
late period, e.g. by the “Master of Birds” on the gold pendant of the Aegina treas- 
ure.!*4 In the same way the polos is not an exclusive attribute of female divinities in 
Greek times. It was also worn by gods, and indeed particularly by Apollo, especially 
on the coast of Asia Minor, e.g. at Klazomenae.'* Limiting ourselves to Crete, we 
may mention among the many examples, a terracotta plaque from Xerolimni near 
Sitia, on which both figures, a man as well as a woman, wear an identical high 
cap.° The polos recurs in all likelihood on several bronze statuettes of the earliest 
archaic style,!? and it is worn especially, on monuments of large size, by warriors 
on the stone frieze which decorated a temple at Prinia. It was indeed the close re- 
semblance of the frieze on our fragment of a pithos to the large architectural frieze 
that correctly induced Pernier '* to abandon the interpretation of the figure on the 
former monument as the palladium —an image of divinity not very well suited for 
repetition as a purely decorative pattern in a frieze '**—for the more obvious inter- 


u8s Karly Hell. Pottery of Crete (hereafter cited as EHPC.), pl. xxxt, 5. 

19 4J A, v, 1901, pp. 414 ff., pl. xrv, no. 9; see also V. K. Miiller, Der Polos, p. 69. 

120 V, K. Miiller, op. cit., pp. 23, 56. 

121 Cf, also F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die friihgriechische Kunst, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 59, 50-51, fig. 19, 
ete. 12 Bossert, op. cit., fig. 286. 123 Cf, e.g. ibid., fig. 296. 

1% Tbid., fig. 186; cf. also M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek 
Religion, Lund, 1927, p. 316, fig. 94. 1% V, K, Miiller, op. cit., pp. 71 ff. 

126 Arkades, p. 542, fig. 610; cf. also Demargne, BCH. xxvi, 1902, p. 573 f., fig. 2. The two figures were 
interpreted by me as Theseus and Ariadne, and this interpretation was accepted by A. von Salis, Neue 
Darstellungen griech. Sagen, loc. cit., p. 8 f. A low polos is also probably borne by Theseus in a similar 
representation on a pinax from Taranto: see Langlotz, Antike Plastik W. Amelung zum 60. Geburtstag, 
p. 114, fig. 1; von Salis, Theseus und Ariadne, p. 19, fig. 17. 

127 See the bronze statuettes from Arkades, AJA. v, 1901, p. 396, fig. 6, and from the Idaean cave, 
Museo Ital. ii, fig. on p. 784=Arkades, p. 702, fig. 664. 

128 Annuario i, p. 50 f., fig. 19; p. 94, fig. 49. 

129 A motif originally of religious meaning, but having great ornamental value, such as the image of 
the Mistress of Animals between her heraldic animals, was sometimes, however, adopted as a purely 
decorative pattern repeated in a frieze, e.g. on the large pithos from Prinia: EHPC., p]. xxx. But the 
images of warriors and horsemen are seen most frequently on decorative friezes. Limiting ourselves to 
Crete and the early Greek age, we find that our pithos fragment was already compared by Pernier with 
fragments from Prinia and Lyttos showing horsemen both galloping and proceeding slowly: Annuario 
i, p. 98 f., fig. 47 f.; F. Courby, Les Vases grecs a reliefs, Paris, 1922, p. 50, fig. 11; EHPC., pl. xxx, 6. 
As for the frieze of hoplites marching behind their shields, the decorative quality of the motif had 
already been recognized by Minoan artists. A seal impression from Knossos has three similar warriors, 
concealed in great part behind their big figure-eight shields, stepping over a dado decorated with 
spirals: PM. iii, p. 313, fig. 204. The motif approaches our rendition more nearly when the round shield 
was introduced by Mycenaean art. It will be enough to mention the Warrior vase. The bearded and 
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pretation of a generic armed ephebus. This interpretation has been successively 
accepted.'*° 

We may begin with the supposed image of the palladium, in order to follow Miss 
Guarducci’s arguments in favor of her interpretation that this is Athena. It is gen- 
erally accepted that Athena is’a non-Hellenic goddess, introduced into the Greek 
pantheon through contact of invaders with the pre-existing civilization on the soil 
of Greece. From the religious area over which Cretan-Mycenaean civilization 
spread, the goddess derived her name as well as several of her attributes and epi- 
thets: her owl, serpents, and olive tree. Among these symbols the palladium —the 
cult image lying hidden in the heart of the citadel as a pledge for the existence of the 
town itself—is one of those which has no correspondence in the character of the 
Hellenic gods. It corresponds well, on the other hand, to the cult of the domestic 
Minoan divinity, worshipped by the priest king, to which only a small shrine was 
dedicated in the center of the royal palace. In Athenian legend derivation from such 
a cult is hinted at by the goddess’ relationship with king Erechtheus, in whose 
palace she abode from the very beginning. A well known pinax in painted stucco 
from Mycenae "! is generally considered a representation of this pre-Hellenic pal- 
ladium. Here the image of the armed goddess, hidden behind her figure-eight shield, 
is worshipped by two women or priestesses flanking her, in front of a small altar. 
The bellicose Athena of the Homeric poems, however, presents a character far re- 
moved from the peaceful domestic goddess as she appears in representations of the 
Minoan world, as the goddess of the household, of love and fecundity. How could 
this transformation have taken place? Nilsson ' suggested that it was achieved 
by the inhabitants of the Hellenic mainland who had almost completely absorbed 
Minoan civilization. The needs of men create the character of their gods. The princes 
of Mycenae and Tiryns were warlike princes. Therefore from the Minoan goddess 
protecting the household they asked first and foremost protection for their warlike 
enterprises and their conquests. Thus the goddess of the household became princi- 
pally a goddess of war. Of the qualities belonging to her original nature as goddess 
of love and maternity, only a trace persisted in some secondary cults, such as that 


helmeted type of warrior of Mycenaean art persisted into Protogeometric and Geometric art. It can 
be seen in Crete on the cast bronze bars from the Idaean cave (Museo Ital. ii, Atl., pl. x1), as well 
as on a gold plaque from the same find (ibid., fig. on col. 751). The same type of warrior in profile, 
recalling rows of warriors on Greek geometric pottery, can be seen on terracotta reliefs, e.g. on speci- 
mens from Praisos (cf. E. Hall Dohan, MMS. iii, 1931, p. 210, figs. 1-2). A similar larger frieze is found 
on a Boeotian relief amphora, for which connections with motifs of Cretan pre-Hellenic and early 
Hellenic art have already been noted (see also R. Hampe, op. cit., pl. 39, 2. For Cretan connections in 
the Boeotian amphoras, cf. “‘Cretule di H. Triada,”’ p. 142, note 1). The type becomes increasingly 
refined, when the bearded and helmeted warrior of geometric style gives way to an youthful soldier 
with curly locks falling over the shoulders. This appears on gold plaques from Corinth and Thera 
(Furtwingler, AZ. xlii, 1884, pl. 8, nos. 6-7; G. Pinza, Materiali per la etnologia antica toscano-laziale, 
Milan, 1915, p. 407, figs. 330-31; Pfuhl, 4M. xxviii, 1903, p. 225 f., pl. v, 15). The motif persisted in 
Crete down to the advanced sixth century B.c., e.g. on a terracotta sima from the Diktaean Temple at 
Palaikastro (J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, London, 1939, pl. xii, 1). Series of 
horsemen and hoplites behind their shields are also frequent on archaic Etruscan friezes (Pellegrini, 
Studi e materiali di archeologia e numismatica i, Florence, 1899-1901, p. 97, fig. 5; p. 104, fig. 10, ete.). 

130 Cf. Courby, op. cit., p. 51, fig. 12. 131 Bossert, op. cit., fig. 43. 

12 “Die Anfiinge der Géttin Athene,”’ Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Meddelelser, Hist.-fil., 
iv, 1921-22, no. 7, pp. 16 ff.; idem, A History of Greek Religion, Oxford, 1925, p. 26 f. 
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of Athena Mjtnp mentioned by Pausanias for Elis, evidence of which was found by 
Miss Guarducci for Rethymno in Crete.'** We still have to answer the question why 
these princes should have chosen for such a function a female Cretan divinity, so 
alien in warlike qualities, rather than the Minoan god. Another scholar, von Wila- 
mowitz, ventured an aetiological explanation for this fact, suggesting that the proud 
character of Hellenic warriors would have refused obedience to a male, even if it 
were a divinity. In reality, a slightly more incisive analysis of the intimate nature of 
Athena ™ leads us to consider her qualification as a “goddess of war” as a sim- 
plification. It is true that in Homer she is invoked by heroes in battle, she supports 
their strong deeds; and it is also true that this militant goddess is represented in 
Greek art as early as the period of Protocorinthian pottery. But, just as she is the 
friend of Achilles and of Diomede, she helps Jason in the construction of a boat, 
Bellerophon in his taming of Pegasus. As she appears in the Jliad on the side of the 
waring heroes, assisting in the accomplishment of their harsh and glorious deeds, so 
in the Odyssey she is the constant friend and inspiration of Ulysses, the hero of rea- 
son, the ToAWuntis. The.essential character of the goddess is identified with that of 
her hero; she is herself called toAUyntis in the Homeric Hymn (28, 2), even before 
she is presented as a warlike goddess. She is reason, advice, as is pointed out in the 
legend of her birth from Metis. The Olympian cycle of Herakles, near whom the 
presence of the goddess of good advice is constant, corresponds in figured art to the 
literary epic of the wanderings and suffering of Ulysses. She supports the heroes of 
the Iliad in their deeds, not of brutal violence, but of works prompted by reflection 
and dignity, as it is shown by the efficacy of her appearance to the irate Achilles. 
She is in reality the fierce enemy of the god of war, of superb and brutal Ares, fond of 
violence and slaughter, the god. hated by the entire Hellenic pantheon. The real 
nature of Athena is, as a matter of fact, associated with energy, skill, craftsmanship 
(téxvn), which connect her directly with the Minoan goddess of the household. 
Therefore Athena also protects the household work of women, helps Penelope in her 
weaving. Therefore in Achilles’ words the highest praise for a girl is that she rivals 
Aphrodite in beauty and Athena in skill. On the Acropolis at Athens the shrine of 
Athena Ergane is encountered before the image of the Promachos. The goddess of 
action, of the attainment of high aims through action and wisdom, is the protectress 
of heroes in the epic songs of Troy, but at the same time she is also the adviser of 
craftsmen, the helper of carpenters, bronze workers and potters. 

We accept the thesis, now generally admitted, that the people who adopted the Mi- 
noan civilization in the Peloponnesos were of Hellenic stock. Some elements alien to 
the Cretan civilization may be noticed in the architecture of the megaron, in garments, 
weapons and coiffures. But in all its artistic production there appears no indication 
that the mainland did not accept Minoan religion. Even if we wish to admit the 
possibility that there was a transformation of the character of certain divinities in 
accordance with activities and tendencies differing from those of the Cretan people, 


133 See Farnell, “Cretan Influence in Greek Religion,” Essays in Aegean Archaeology presented to Sir 
Arthur Evans, Oxford, 1927, p. 16; Guarducci, Rivista Ist. d’arch., loc. cit., pp. 12 ff. 

134 See the discerning analysis of this goddess by Walter F. Otto, Die Gétter Griechenlands?, Frankfurt 
a. M., 1984, pp. 55 ff. 
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there is no proof for the antiquity of the cult of Athena in the form of the palladium. 
On the contrary, we know for certain that her earliest cult image on the Acropolis of 
Athens—a city owing its very name to the goddess— was a wooden idol which by 
no means had that aspect.'** Let us, therefore, again consider the painted plaster 
tablet from Mycenae. Must we really recognize in it a palladium, in the sense of an 
effigy of a divinity? We see two very worn extremities, painted in white —that is, 
the color used for the nude female figure—protruding from a large figure-eight 
shield; but they are disproportionately large, not only in comparison to the wor- 
shipper’s arms, but even to the supposed goddess herself, and they are furthermore 
entirely inarticulate. Above the shield part of the head can be seen, but there is no 
trace of feet or garments under the lower edge of the shield.'** A similar “palladium” 
appears in the sky, near the signs of the firmament, on the famous ring from Myce- 
nae which almost provides us with a view of the “Minoan pantheon,” '’ on which 
we can notice no penetration of motifs alien to the Minoan world. Here, too, a 
sketchy head and an arm holding a spear or staff are added above; but below, the 
shield seems solidly fixed on the ground by a standard. Similar images of beings 
armed with the figure-eight shield are found not only at Mycenae, but in Crete, 
where, by the way, the small shrines in the center of the royal palaces, whence the 
conception of the palladium itself was derived, are more characteristic than in 
mainland palaces. A seal impression from Knossos,"** on which a similar image 
wears a conical helmet and holds a spear, cannot be interpreted, with Miss Guar- 
ducci, as a hunter. Two more figure-eight shields are set obliquely in space at its 
sides: these cannot be parts of two other hunters, since in the fragment of the signet 
there is space enough for parts of their bodies and spears to be seen. This seal im- 
pression particularly supports an interpretation of these representations as “pal- 
ladia,” but in the sense of divine symbols in the shape of shields: '** the symbol of 
divine protection, as Persson suggests, according to the expression of the Psalmist, 
“our shield belongeth unto Jehovah” (Ps. Ixxxix, 18); one useful in averting evil. 
Because of the figure-eight shape of the Minoan shield, it was particularly suitable 
to be anthropomorphized by the animistic fantasy of Cretan artists. On another 
seal impression from H. Triada (fig. 16) *° the summary representation of extremi- 
ties added to two similar shields is a sure indication of such a half-anthropomorphi- 
zation. It cannot be due to the incapacity of the artists, who reveal in all other 
representations of these signets an unmatched refinement and accuracy of line. 
Doubts have been expressed about the existence of a cult of the shield." They should 


135 See Frickenhaus, AM. xxxiii, 1908, pp. 17 ff. 

13 This image is called ‘‘bouclier-symbole” by Picard, Rev. de l'histoire des religions xeviii, 1928, p. 65. 

137 Bossert, op. cit., fig. 399 c; A. W. Persson, Rel. of Greece in Prehistoric Times, pp. 70 ff., p. 178, 
fig. 22. 138 PM, iii, p. 313, fig. 205. 

189 This interpretation was offered by Gardner, JHS. xiii, 1892-93, pp. 21 ff.; ef. A. J. Reinach, 
“Ttanos et I’ ‘inventio scuti’,” Rev. de Vhistoire des religions |x, 1909, pp. 161 ff., 309 ff.; Ixi, 1910, pp. 
197 ff.; PM. ii, p. 52; iii, p. 313 ff. 

140 “Cretule di H. Triada,” p. 124, no. 116, fig. 132 and pl. x1v. See also the lentoid gem in grey 
steatite from a tomb at Mavro Spilio near Knossos, on which two warriors behind similar shields are 
seen stepping to the left: BSA. xxviii, 1926--27, pl. xrx, vm B 5. 

141 Nilsson, Minoan-M ycenaean Rel., pp. 349 ff. See the opposite thesis, Persson, op. cit., pp. 73 f., 91 
f.; A. B. Cook, Zeus iii, p. 650, note. 
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be immediately dispelled by a number of well known monuments on which theshield 
is associated with other religious symbols, such as the sacred knot, in a conspicuous 
position in scenes of undoubted religious meaning, near sanctuaries, altars with the 
sacred tree and the like.'*? Any further hesitation must be abandoned before a signet 
from Zakro published by me (fig. 17).'** Here a pair of worshippers, either two pri- 
vate persons or priests, clasping hands, approach in an attitude of adoration a heap 
of sacral objects, consisting of a large figure-eight shield, a semi-cylindrical one and a 
conical helmet. 

This sketch of the formation of the character of Athena in no way confirms her 
predominating warlike nature from the time of the ancient Mycenaean cult in the 
Peloponnese, nor the derivation of the palladium from the artistic patrimony of 
that pre-Hellenic age. Our analysis also absolutely excludes a mantic quality in the 
deity. ‘Everything dreamy, passionate and languorous is alien to her;”’ Athena is 
“daylight.” 4 No tradition and no evidence bear witness to her mantic character. 
It is possible to refute one by one all the arguments brought forward by Miss Guar- 
ducci for a contrary contention. An archaic inscription from the acropolis at Argos 
referring to the cult of Athena Polias speaks of yphuata yenotipia. Vollgraff, in his 
thorough publication of the inscription, interprets this passage as “‘suppellectile 
qua ad res divinas utuntur ne utitur.” “° He therefore explains the word ypnottpios 
in the meaning of “‘useful,”’ a meaning said by lexicographers to be as common as 
that of “‘oracular.” “* This is Vollgraff’s interpretation, although he suggests the 
existence of an oracle of Athena at Argos on the ground of some obscure words of a 
difficult and fragmentary archaic inscription from Mycenae.'*? From these words 
he understands that “Phraiaridas Mycenaeus a Minerva ex arce (= Polias) supplex 
advenit,” that is, that Phraiaridas returned to Mycenae after having gone to con- 
sult the oracle of Athena Polias at Argos, bringing back its answer. But in the in- 
scription there is nothing but the word ixétas, “‘suppliant.”” There is no hint at any 
kind of oracle. An inscription from Mantineia,'** which mentions responses of an 
oracle, refers to the goddess Alea. She was originally an independent divinity, the 
protectress of that town. When she became the Polias divinity of the Arcadian com- 
munity, she was identified with Athena, the Polias goddess of Greece herself. But the 
identification with Athena does not seem entirely accomplished even as late as the 
historical age.'*® There is no evidence at all for recognizing with Bourguet an oracular 


142 Among the many monuments see the fine signet-type from Zakro, on which shields and helmets 
are placed in front of a shrine, PM. iv, p. 867, fig. 855. * 

143 ““Cretule di H. Triada etc.,”’ p. 183, no. 195, fig. 233 and pl. xvut. 

144 W. F. Otto, op. cit., p. 69. 145 Mnemosyne lvii, 1929, p. 208. 

“6 The interpretation “oracular” was suggested for the inscription at Argos by E. Bourguet, REG. 
xliii, 1930, p. 6 f. Miss Guarducci misinterprets Pollux, when attributing to this author the statement 
that Plato the playwright was the first to use xpnotipios in the sense of “‘useful.”’ Pollux’ passage 
(Onom. x, 11) merely refers to the usage by the playwright of this adjective in the sense of sacred furni- 
ture, employed “‘trpds Gewpiav 4 Suciav”’, opposing it to the broader meaning of useful for household 
furniture in general, “éti kat’ olxiav xpnoipeov.” 

147 Mnemosyne, loc. cit., p. 221 f. See this inscription in [G. iv, 492; Schwyzer, Dialectorum graec. ex. 
epigr. potiora, Leipzig, 1923, no. 97. 

48 TG, v, 2, 72; R. Meister, Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der k. stichsischen Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig 
Ixiii, 1911, pp. 193 ff.; Guarducci, Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni xiii, 1937, pp. 57 ff. 

149 Cf, Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 86. 
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character for Athena Chalinitis of Corinth, simply because in Pindar’s poetry she 
presents Bellerophon during his sleep with the bit for taming Pegasus. If sleep some- 
times appears among mantic practices, this does not mean that the latter are involved 
every time the common expedient of sleep is introduced in mythology and litera- 
ture. Nor does the presence of remains of tripods among ruins of a town testify 
to the seat of a mantic cult. If such a cult must be claimed for Athens, it 
should likewise be claimed for Argos, Olympia, Ithaca, and endless other sites 
in Greece. Picard’s interpretation of a passage in Herodotus (v, 72), referring 
to Kleomenes’ visit to the Acropolis of Athens as a consultation of an oracle, 
has no support in the historian’s text. The passage says merely that the Spartan 
king “approached the shrine of the goddess to address himself to her.’’ There 
is no mention of a prophecy, nor is the usual formula for an oracular consultation 
used.!*! It is quite possible, in fact it is beyond doubt, that the Polias could be 
consulted by a worshipper seeking inspiration and comfort, and not simply in regard 
to a warlike deed. We have seen that one of the essential functions of the goddess of 
LijTIs is to give advice and direction for action. Athena is also Tipévoia,!* the god- 
dess who foresees and advises. The function of giving responses is included to some 
extent in this conception. Athena, the “provident,” not prescient, is worshipped at 
Erythrae as Onyia, the goddess of omens, with Zeus Mjy10s.'** But from the mass of 
information we have about her it is never attested that she possessed a pavteiov. 
Aelius Aristides, who evidently tries to provide us with a complete picture of her 
qualities and attributions,'™ says nothing about her oracular character, except — 
evidently referring to the Athena TIpovaia of Delphi—that Apollo made her the 
guardian of his own oracles and bade his worshippers sacrifice to her first. Only 
Zenobius tells us of a peculiar kind of divination attributed to the goddess,'** by means 
of pebbles; but no cult is mentioned corresponding to this strange peculiarity of hers. 

Having thus excluded Athena, we return to the obvious interpretation of the 
Axos mitra as a representation referring to Apollo, and to his mantic qualities sym- 
bolized by the tripod, a god and a cult for which the predominance in that town are 
attested by coins. Let us see whether the explanation of the elements alien to the 
classical cult and iconography of Apollo really present so many difficulties. 

First of all, this is a question of an epiphany of the god, and not of his full image. 
Only his bust is represented above the huge tripod, much higher up than we should 
find it if a figure standing behind the tripod and partly concealed by it were in- 
tended.!** The epiphany of a divinity descending from the sky is undoubtedly one of 
the common features in the iconography of Cretan-Mycenaean religion.'*? In these 

150 See Bourguet, loc. cit., p. 6, note 1. 

151 Cf, e.g. shortly before in the same book (v, 52) in connection with the same Kleomenes and with 
Dorieus: xpnotnpio xpnocpevos. 152 See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States i, pp. 306 ff. 

183 §7G.3 iii, Leipzig, 1920, no. 1014, 27. 154 See Arist., 17 ff., ed. Dindorf i, 2, pp. 12 ff. 

155 trapoipian v, 75 E: &AAo1 Thv ’AOnvav evpeiv thy S1a TOV whpwv 

156 Between the lower edge of the shield and the upper edge of the basin there is only an oblique stroke 
on the left of the drawing. I succeeded in seeing some other zigzag strokes farther to the right, of un- 
certain meaning, perhaps simple space filling. In any case, it cannot be a question of remains of a 
female gown, for which the fashion of the time would not allow the oblique trend indicated even by the 


single stroke of our drawing. 
467 See Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Rel., pp. 238 ff., 295 ff.; Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 47 ff. 
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apparitions we see female divinities, as full human figures or in the shape of bell- 
shaped female idols, as well as male divinities. The god is armed with a spear, or 
with sword and bow, or protected by the big figure-eight shield. For the latter 
weapon, even omitting the above mentioned monuments on which the divine image 
may be merely an anthropomorphization of the shield itself, or in which at least the 
sex of the divinity is uncertain, there is the evidence of a late larnax from Milatos.'** 
The deity dominating animals or fantastic creatures, such as sphinxes or griffins, 
may also be either female or male in Minoan religion. We met the male deity in the 
latest Mycenaean or rather Submycenaean art in the Master of Birds on the gold 
pendant from Aegina."* The same deity passed into the repertory of the early 
Hellenic art of Crete, and is seen in the Master of Sphinxes on a cylindrical urn from 
Arkades.'*° Perhaps the motif of the epiphany also appears associated with the 
motif of the two rampant lions flanking the divinity, if we interpret as such the 
representation of the “Mother of the Mountains” on the well known signet type 
from Knossos.'* It is because of these considerations that I have suggested for the 
mitra from Axdés a representation in which Apollo appears associated with elements 
inherited from a pre-Hellenic divinity with which he was identified there, in a period 
so archaic that his classical personality and aspect had not yet been fully evolved 
on the island of Crete and were still imbued with Minoan traditions and creeds. Is 
this suggestion really so daring and complicated as it may seem? 

Unlike Athena, Apollo originated outside Crete. Among the many hypotheses in 
regard to his origin the most likely considers the god, who returns every year to 
Delphi from his journey to the Hyperboreans, as a northern god imported by the 
Greeks in their migration to their historical land. Whatever the theory of his origin, 
he came in contact with Cretan religion relatively late, but not so late as to avoid 
undergoing a profound transformation of his nature because of the persistence of 
that religion. In my publication of the mitra I have hinted at several elements 
which, by common consent, were derived by the cult of Apollo from the religion of 
Crete.'® It is now generally conceded that Apollo Pythios at Delphi was not the 
first to be worshipped on that site, but that he was merely an invader at Pytho; 
furthermore, many elements and attributes of the cult show a character alien to the 
god’s nature. The cults of the sky-father Zeus, of the earth-mother (Gaia, Themis), 
as well as that of their offspring Dionysus preceded the cult of Apollo on this site. 
The Python, guardian of the shrine, killed by Apollo, as well as the other chthonian 
element, the underground spring from which the prophesying priestess drank, the 


458 According to tradition, Miletus in Asia Minor was founded at the end of the Mycenaean age by 
this Cretan town. The cult of Delphinios was also sent there from Crete, and was later transformed 
into the celebrated sanctuary of Apollo Delphinios. This cult had had its center in Knossos, but there 
is also evidence for it in other towns of Crete, among which was probably Milatos itself, and also Axds. 
From these towns votive offerings were sent to the sanctuary at Miletus in historical times. See G. 
Kawerau and A. Rehm, Das Delphinion in Milet, Berlin, 1914, p. 407 (Milet i, 3). 

159 Bossert, op. cit., fig. 186. 160 Karly Hell. Pottery of Crete, pl. x, 1; cf. Arkades, p. 529. 

181 PM, ii, p. 809, fig. 528; iii, p. 463, fig. 323. 

162 Nilsson, Griech. Feste, pp. 97 ff.; Wolf Aly, Der kretische Apollonkult, Leipzig, 1908; M. H. Swin- 
dler, Cretan Elements in the Cult and Ritual of Apollo, Diss. Bryn Mawr, 1913; Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 193 
ff., 231 ff.; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Rel., p. 505 f., etc. On the northern origin of Apollo see the 
recent paper by Krappe, “’AtrdéAAwv Kuxvos,” CP. xxxvii, 1942, pp. 353 ff. 
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laurel tree, the leaves of which were chewed by the priestess, and the ecstatic 
method of divination: these are all foreign elements introduced into Apollo’s myth. 
Whence they were derived is indicated by Greek legends which tell us about the 
foundation of the cult at Delphi. Even details of the legends referring to the estab- 
lishment of the oracle point in the same direction. Goats grazing on the hill at 
Delphi, according to these legends, were overcome by fumes issuing from a chasm, 
and began to jump about as if drunk, uttering strange sounds; their shepherd, upon 
intervening, was himself overcome by fumes, and began prophesying. The shep- 
herd’s name was Koretas, a word obviously to be connected with the Cretan Kuretes. 
The laurel tree at Delphi may itself have been originally a prophetic tree, like the oak 
tree at Dodona. Therefore, even if Apollo was from his origin a god of divination, he 
at any rate took possession upon his arrival at Delphi of an oracle already existing 
on the spot, of Cretan origin or at least influenced by Crete from early times. Delphi 
was also the greatest sanctuary of expiation, the place of the most effective purifying 
practices, as well as of the most celebrated oracle of Greek antiquity. The nature of 
Apollo, the luminous god, is above all that of a healing god. And again the Apolline 
legend, literary tradition and archaeological evidence concur in indicating Crete as 
the place whence this quality was derived by Apollo. Long before Orestes and other 
illustrious sinners of Hellenic mythology had recourse to Apollo to find purification 
for their misdeeds, legend informs us that Apollo resorted to a soothsayer from 
Crete, an obscure figure called Karmanor, in order to be absolved from slaughtering 
the Python. Prophetic practices, in fact, are associated with purifying practices in 
primitive religion. The primeval pavtis is a iatpdpavtis. Mantic art is one of the 
early aspects of medical art, which is called healing from diseases as well as from 
miasma, the contamination of blood crime; an-art that makes use of rites and for- 
mulas of sorcery, of magic clauses and songs, as well as of prophetic practices. An- 
other of these mythical soothsayers and diviners of Crete was Polyidos, that is, “the 
one who knows much.” We are told that he revived Glaucus, the son of Minos and 
Pasiphaé, who was. killed as a child by falling into a pithos. Minos obliged the 
diviner to teach the mantic art to Glaucus, but the diviner before departing made 
his pupil lose this art by means of a magic device (to be precise, by spitting into 
Glaucus’ mouth). This story reaches us only in the late accounts of Apollodorus and 
Hyginus, but it is certainly of very ancient origin. It was still so much cherished at 
the time of the great dramatists as to inspire them in their tragedies; and an ex- 
quisite artistic representation of it is preserved in the white-ground cup by Sotades 
in the British Museum.'® Crete was considered the land of sorcerers and miracle 
workers even in historical times. Certainly Epimenides, called the ““new Kurete,”’ 
was a historical personage. He was called, about the time of Solon, to profess his art 
on various sites in Greece, and according to Plutarch, was asked to cleanse Athens 
from the pollution contracted from the conspiracy of Cylon. So deeply rooted was 
the island’s fame in the science of magic and prophetic practices, that as late as the 
sixth century B.c. Onomakritos the Locrian, one of the most celebrated Orphicians, 
who lived at Pisistratus’ court, went to the island to spend some time kat& tTéyvnv 
PAVTIKTV. 
163 Qn this myth see Persson, Rel. of Greece in Prehistoric Times, pp. 9 ff. 
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The tripod is neither necessarily, nor was it originally, associated with prophetic 
function. On the contrary, I have noted the intrinsic discrepancy between the use 
of the tripod —an object to be put over the fire—and the use of it by Apollo or the 
Pythia as a seat from which to prophesy. Furthermore, I have shown that repre- 
sentations with figures seated on a tripod are all considerably later than the origin 
of the myth itself. The earliest mention of a tripod in this function refers to Triton 
foretelling the future while seated upon the vessel. It is about half a century later 
than our mitra, dating about the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth 
century B.c. It may be that association of the tripod with prophetic function comes 
from an ancient tripod-altar, the basin of which was supported by a central stem, 
symbolizing a sacred pillar. This kind of tripod-altar is supposed to have persisted 
until the classical age in the peculiar shape of the famous tripods of Plataea and 
Delphi, the latter being supported by a coil of three serpents as the central stem. 
In this case Apollo, seated on the mantic tripod, would be imagined as virtually 
sitting on top of a sacred pillar, and comparable with the image of Zeus enthroned 
on the summit of his sky-pillar.'* I have suggested that the soothsaying Apollo 
derived the tripod, in its simplest original shape, from purifying performances 
closely connected with this mantic power. The use of a caldron and tripod in prac- 
tices of sorcery persisted in thé classical age. It appears in the myth of, no less than 
in well known representations of, the legend of Medea.'® The tripod is the obvious 
instrument of the soothsayer in his function of tepatooKétros, and for his per- 
formances requiring intoxicating fumes which produced the sleep of revelation. The 
relationship between ritual and orgiastic dances and the use of the tripod is evident 
for the time in which we are interested from the presence of four tripods near a 
representation of such a dance on a fine geometric vase from the Dipylon.'® Apollo 
certainly inherited this attribute from the cult established before his arrival, to- 
gether with many other elements some of which we have mentioned earlier. Numer- 
ous monuments of pre-Hellenic religion reveal the presence of the cult of the sacred 
tree, as well as orgiastic dances. The latter were accompanied by music. The impor- 
tant réle of music in Cretan ‘religion is one of its many indisputable features. Tha- 
letas and Linos, the greatest musicians of Hellenic mythology, were Cretans. From 
the same pre-Hellenic religion Apollo probably derived the omphalos, through the 
preceding cult of Gaia. Miss Guarducci contends that the tripod as the instrument 
and symbol of oracular science was taken over from the Greek mainland. She con- 
cedes that this object was not unknown to the Minoan world, at least in its latest 
phase, but only “‘as a domestic object.’ As a matter of fact, we can, with relative 
precision, follow its rise in Crete and its evolution, from the simple bronze lebes on a 
stand of different material, to the bronze tripod with feet attached to the basin, and 
to the almost simultaneous creation of a kind of three-footed hypocraterion ending 
in an empty ring over which the bronze lebes rested. The origin of the tripod with 
fixed feet goes back to a relatively early age, certainly not later than the fourteenth 
century B.c., the period to which the well known specimens from the tomb at Zafer 

161 See Evans, JHS. xxi, 1901, p. 117 f.; Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 193 ff. 


165 See Seeliger in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Medeia, col. 2505 f.; Leski in RE. s.v. Medeia, col. 59 ff. 
166 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, op. cit., pl. cxxxu, 1. 
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Papoura belong. They are still very primitive, with low, squat feet. There is no rea- 
son for affirming an exclusively domestic character for one or the other type for 
which so many examples were found in tombs or “‘treasuries,” e.g. the magnificent 
bronze tripod from the treasury of Tiryns.'*? On the other hand, it is certain that the 
tripod was used from the beginning for sacral purposes. Irrefutable evidence is pro- 
vided by some pressed glass plaques from Mycenae (fig. 18, p. 300) '** on which 
we see Minoan demons pouring a sacral libation over one of these tripods. 

We have seen how Apollo, brought by the Greeks in their immigration, was iden- 
tified by them with a divinity of the pre-Hellenic pantheon from whom he derived a 
number of elements and attributes. As we have observed for Athena, and it is true 
for other divinities, it is quite likely that he did not assume completely the nature 
and aspect of his forerunner, whose other elements may have passed to other gods 
of the Greek pantheon. It is not strange, therefore, that on the island which had 
been the cradle of pre-Hellenic Cretan-Mycenaean religion, and at a time when the 
figure of Apollo had not yet sharply emerged in Greek religion, a Cretan repre- 
sentation may still preserve some elements characteristic of Apollo’s forerunner, but 
which later disappeared from the definite image of the Hellenic god. There is nothing 
extraordinary in this idea, and it is indeed suggested by several traditions and 
legends preserved in Hellenic literature. The discovery of remains of many tripods 
in the cave dedicated from time immemorial to the cult of a god, identified by the 
Greeks with their Zeus, suggests what so many other sources confirm, that Apollo 
drew his purifying quality, as well as other attributes listed above, from the chief 
god of Minoan religion. On the other hand, we may observe that, in spite of the 
assignment of these attributes and qualities to Apollo, following the differentiation 
of the manysided nature of the supreme Cretan god which took place in the sphere 
of Greek religion, there are in some special cults of Zeus traces of those original 
qualities even in the classical age. Strabo (Geogr., 468) tells us that in Crete the cult 
of Zeus was celebrated pet’ dpyiacpot. A mantic power was preserved for Zeus in 
cults of primary importance, in that of Zeus Trophonios, as well as in the celebrated 
sanctuary of Dodona, in which the prophesying oak tree recalls the widespread 
Minoan cult of trees. An oracle of Zeus Klarios is mentioned at Kolophon. Its name 
makes clear that it was at Klaros that the cult of Zeus, brought over from Crete to 
Asia Minor in very early times, found its greatest influence. Both in Klaros and in 
Miletus the cults of Zeus and Apollo seem to be equally ancient; only later legends, 
arranged by logographers, tend to emphasize Delphic participation in the founda- 
tion of the famous oracle of Klaros. But the fact that some traditions inform us that 
Zeus had possessed an oracle on sites where later on Apolline revelation triumphed, 
is proof that Chronos’ son came to Ionia as a prophet.'*® Moreover, the association 
of Apollo with the cult of Zeus is clearly evident even at Delphi. Here Zeus Polieus 
had a precinct adjoining that of Athena Pronaia at the very entrance of the town. 
Within the sanctuary of Apollo, Zeus Moiragetes was represented side by side with 
Apollo Moiragetes (the latter god probably deriving his name from the former) 

167 Karo, AM. lv, 1930, p. 132, fig. 4, Beil. xxx. 


168 PM. iv, p. 454 f., fig. 379 a; Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 193 ff., fig. 133. 
169 See C. Picard, Ephése et Claros, Paris, 1922, pp. 402 ff., 458 ff., 550 ff. 
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next to the statues of the two Moirai. Another Delphic cult of Zeus, furthermore, 
postulates incubatory practices. This is the cult of Zeus Euhypnos, the “giver of 
good sleep.” The same practices are confirmed in another, certainly very ancient 
cult, that of Zeus Amphiaraos at Oropos. The famous Delphic phratry of the Laby- 
adai made sacrifices in the month of Boukatios to Zeus Patroios as well as to Apollo, 
and also swore by the former god. To sum up in a few words all the data provided 
by these cults, extensive literary evidence indicates that at Delphi there was a 
vivid consciousness that Apollo the seer was, so to speak, nothing more than a 
hypostasis of the supreme Cretan god identified by the Greeks with their Zeus. 
Therefore Apollo was called the son of Korybas; and for the same reason the god, 
represented on classical monuments seated on the tripod in the customary garb of 
Zeus, was conceived as a prophet of the supreme god. Aids teogttns S’éoti Aokias 
tratpés, as Aeschylus says (Kum., 19). 

Thus it need no longer surprise us to find in an image of the earliest cult of Apollo 
in Crete an association of ancient elements which passed from the chief Cretan god 
to the classical Hellenic cult, and others which, on the contrary, were later dropped. 
These are the weapons of the warlike divinity, and the animals of the god of nature. 

We have mentioned the pre-Hellenic god as a god of war, holding his weapons, 
including the spear, sword, bow and shield. The classical Apollo has as a characteris- 
tic weapon, the bow, which darts the cleansing arrows, proper to the nature of the 
healing god. Other weapons, however, also appear as part of his inheritance from his 
forerunner in a number of traditions, epithets and cults. Again, it is incorrect to say 
that he is armed only when he is described or represented in battle against his 
enemies, e.g. fighting with his sword against Tityos and against the Giants.!7° I 
have already listed some classical references describing, and some coins depicting, 
the god armed with different defensive and offensive weapons, such as the shield, 
sword, spear, and even double-axe, the ancient weapon of the Cretan Zeus.'” It is 
interesting to point out that Chrysaor,-the common Homeric epithet of Apollo, is 
related only to a cult in Caria, that of Zeus Chrysaoreus of Stratonikeia. In spite 
of many sophistications !7* the most obvious meaning of the word is “‘ with the golden 
sword.” The sword as a weapon of Hellenic Zeus, appears both in literature and 
art.!73 It is not at all surprising to find some elements pertaining to the main pre- 
Hellenic god in representations belonging to the dawn of the Apollo cult in Crete, 
since as late as the classical age we may notice in another cult elements apparently 
alien to his better known Hellenic cults and to his nature as a whole. Apollo Thar- 
raios of western Crete !”4 shares with Zeus the legend of the miraculous nourishment 
of a baby by an animal, either a dog or a goat. Several coins of Crete, especially from 
Kydonia but also from other sites, preserve this legend, here referring to the nymph 
Acacallis, Minos’ daughter. In the myth of Zeus the story is connected with the 

170 See Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Tityos, col. 1040 ff., and s.v. Giganten, col. 1653 ff. 

11 The double-axe is one of the few objects of pre-Hellenic religion which may almost certainly be 
said to pass to Hellenic religion in association with ritual ceremonies connected with it. On the double- 
axe and the ceremony of the Bouponos see Farnell, Essays in Aegean Arch., loc. cit., p. 22. Cf. also my 
observations in Annuario vi-vii, pp. 7 ff. 


172 See especially De Waele, Musée Belge xxviii, 1924, pp. 47 ff. 
173 Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 712 ff. 174 See Aly, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 
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she-goat Amaltheia. The probable derivation of both versions from a single source in 
pre-Hellenic religion is likely, as is indicated by a seal-impression from Knossos on 
which a baby seems to be suckled by a she-goat.!” 

Two birds resting on the rings of the lebes of the Axds mitra may be interpreted 
either as living birds, representing the god’s epiphany in the garb of his symbol, in 
addition to the representation of the image of the god himself, or as the usual decora- 
tion of basin handles in the shape of birds. I have ventured the suggestion that this 
very early Hellenic decoration of tripods is nothing more than a stiffening, in orna- 
mental guise, of preceding naturalistic images of divine svmbol.'7° The symmetrical 
disposition, as well as the date of the mitra, in which this kind of decoration had 
already become a common one, may persuade us toward the second hypothesis. At 
any rate, we cannot deny the animistic spirit of the Cretan artist, extending not 
only to the lively naturalistic representation of bird forms, but even to the unique 
detail of the peculiar transformation of the junction of the handles with the basin, 
junctions shaped like bent legs of birds. These characteristics, at any rate, reveal the 
clear consciousness of the derivation of the ornamental birds from earlier images of 
living creatures. For this detail, too, we may turn to Cretan-Mycenaean art. A 
bronze tripod from the treasury at Tiryns, mentioned earlier, also transforms the 
suggestion of the god’s epiphany in the shape of a bird into a decoration — still much 
livelier than those of Hellenic art —by means of a row of birds hanging from chains 
under the ring of the hypocraterion in alternation with pomegranates.!”? Of course, 
even if the birds are considered a living symbol of the divinity, this is by no means 
an argument supporting the interpretation of Athena for the human image on the 


mitra. It is quite true that an epiphany in the form of birds is also represented for 
Athena; and it is equally true that the special symbol of the owl !”8 is associated 


1% PM. i, p. 273, fig. 202 e. 

17% This Hellenic decorative element probably also finds precedents in the bronze age. Birds rest 
symmetrically and with an evident ornamental arrangement on the edges of terracotta tripods, tetra- 
pods and bowIs of the bronze age from Cyprus: see Ohnefalsch-Richter, op. cit., p. 274 f., figs. 181-86, 
pls. 15 and cLxx, 13. 

177 The symbol of the pomegranate has recently appeared in the closest association with the goddess, 
that is, on the headdress of one of the idols from Gazi mentioned previously. 

178 On this attribute of Athena see Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Rel., pp. 423 ff.; Cook, Zeus iii, pp. 
776 ff. As to why the owl among all birds became the goddess’ symbol, Nilsson has suggested more 
than once that this association occurred merely because the owl was the bird continuously seen and 
heard on the Acropolis of Athens. The answer came to him after having heard in many a spring evening 
the sounds of small owls which nested in the crevices of another acropolis of Athena, the acropolis of 
Lindos, during excavations in that town by the Danish expedition. It is a fact that the simplest answer 
is often the truest: but not necessarily. This solution, in fact, does not silence objections offered long 
ago by Pottier (BCH. xxxii, 1908, pp. 529 ff.). The owl is not a bird particularly characteristic of the 
Acropolis of Athens. It may be found anywhere in towns of Greece, and it might have been chosen as 
well for the symbol of other divinities. The owl appears on coins as a symbol of Athens before Athena’s 
image, and only later were the two symbols associated. Furthermore, the earliest association of Athena 
with the owl does not appear on products of Athens. Therefore, Pottier’s hypothesis is more likely, 
that the symbol of the owl, before belonging to the-goddess Athena, was used in Greece and at Athens 
itself as one of many symbols having a prophylactic value, as a fetish of magical power for averting evil 
influences. Also this symbol was obviously derived from the pre-Hellenic civilization of Crete. It is not 
entirely correct to say that it can never be seen in this civilization. We may recall e.g. a fine seal im- 
pression from Knossos, on which four owls are arranged cross-like, with a strange resemblance to the 
arrangement on an Attic coin centuries later (PM. i, p. 695 f., fig. 518 f.; iv, 2, p. 487, fig. 410 a-b; 
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with the goddess only at a very late date, not before the time of Pisistratus. In 
Homer the goddess appears in her epiphany in many bird forms: that of a pigeon, 
swallow, vulture, hawk, kite, shearwater, or undetermined bird. There is no doubt 
that Athena’s epiphany in the form of a bird is only one more among many elements 
in the cult of the goddess derived from Cretan-Mycenaean religion, where this sort 
of epiphany seems to be associated with various divinities. In the ritual of Delphi, 
theophania was the name of a festival in which the return of the youthful Apollo 
from his sojourn in the country of the Hyperboreans was celebrated. 

The problem presented by the mitra of Axdés is no longer whether it is possible 
that the image of Apollo could be combined with some elements belonging to the 
cult of the supreme Cretan god. It is rather, why we have interpreted the image as 
that of Apollo, and not that of Zeus, who for a long time preserved the quality of a 
prophetic god which in Hellenic religion became peculiar to the cult of Apollo. The 
ephebic aspect of the god of the epiphany, the date of the mitra, a time in which the 
cult of Apollo was already sufficiently established, the legends referring to Axdés, as 
well as the numismatic evidence (fig. 19 a—c),!7° account for our choice in interpreta- 
tion. The eponymous hero of our town, Oaxos, was considered a son of Apollo and of the 
nymph Acacallis, whom we met shortly before. On coins of the town the beardless and 
laurel bedecked image of Apollo is the one prevailing from the earliest types, in the 
fourth century B.c. But from this evidence it is also clear that there was alwaysa vivid 
consciousness of the derivation of Apollo’s mantic power from his forerunner, because 
of which Apollo is called Aids tpogitns. There are other coins, contemporary or only 
slightly later than those mentioned, in which we again find the tripod on the reverse, 
but this time with Zeus on the obverse. Furthermore, the tripod is associated with 
Zeus’ thunderbolt. As a matter of fact, these coins of Zeus tend to prevail in a more — 
advanced phase. But more important for our study is the fact that thunderbolt and 
tripod are associated even on coins where the image of Apollo appears on the obverse. 


Cook, Zeus iii, p. 790, fig. 588). The symbolical meaning of the bird in Crete, at least since the dawn 
of the Hellenic age, is made evident by the discovery of a great number of owls in terracotta and other 
materials (Arkades, pp. 547 ff.). An owl in stone may perhaps go back even beyond the beginnings of 
the Hellenic age, while a fragment of a bronze owl was found among votive offerings in the Idaean cave. 
Confirmation that this symbol belonged to a pre-Hellenic divinity of Crete may be indicated by the 
fact that in Phrygia the owl is still the attribute, not af Athena, but of Zeus (Cook, Zeus iii, p. 794, 
figs. 592-94; cf. p. 734, note 1). In Oriental religions, related in so many elements to Minoan, there is 
evidence that the owl was considered a bird of ill-omen, at least by the Assyrians. A recent very interest- 
ing discovery reveals the fact that the symbolic value attributed to the owl was embodied in a goddess 
as early as the Sumerian age. The figure appears on a Sumerian relief in baked clay, dated at the end 
of the third millennium B.c. It represents a nude goddess (perhaps Lilith?), standing on two lions; the 
goddess has owl’s wings and legs, and is flanked by two owls in full face (Cook, Zeus iii, pp. 832 ff., pl. ux). 
_' The preceding considerations have not yet clearly answered the question why and with what mean- 
ing the ow] in Greek religion became Athena’s attribute. Pottier’s explanation still remains perhaps the 
most satisfactory: the glance of the warlike goddess shines like that of the ow]; it terrorizes the enemy 
in the battle. The owl itself is an unlucky omen, announcing evil and death. The discovery of many 
fictile owls in the tombs of Arkades led me to accept a funeral meaning for the early Hellenic symbol. 
Perhaps a similar meaning may have been connected with the owl mentioned in the legend of Glaucus 
and Polyidos. The tale speaks of an ow! perched in a wine cellar, drawing off the bees from the entrance; 
the seer understood this sign, and extracted the boy, lifeless, from the honey vat. 
179 J, N. Svoronos, Numismatique de la Créte ancienne, Macon, 1890, pp. 33 ff., pls. 11, 30-111, 14; 
Inscr. creticae ii, pp. 42 ff. 
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Thus the Axds mitra is one of the most important monuments contributing to 
our knowledge of the personality of the Hellenic gods in the twilight between the 
end of the old Cretan-Mycenaean world and the triumph of classical Hellenism. 
The mitra, as well as another monument made known after the publication of the 
mitra, that is, a pithos lid from Knossos (fig. 20),!8° helps to determine the moment 
when Apollo’s physiognomy reached a distinct outline, after the period of its 
laborious formation. These monuments support the theory that a third and still 


Fic. 20.—Pituos Lip From Knossos 
(Original photograph) 


powerful wave of influence was exerted by the religion of Crete in the formation of 
the Hellenic religious world, near the final decline of the island’s pre-eminence in the 
history of civilization, that is, at the close of the ninth century. To this post-Homeric 
phase must indeed be attributed the migration of Apollo Delphinios from Crete to Del- 
phi, the transmission of the purifying ritual and many other elements and attributes, 
mentioned earlier, to the cult of Apollo from the pre-Hellenic religion of Crete.'*! 
The pithos lid from one of the rich tombs of Fortezza near Knossos is calotte- 


180 EH PC, pl. xxvii, 8. 

181 See Farnell, Essays in Aegean Arch., loc. cit., p. 25 f. The two preceding periods of influence ac- 
cording to him are an early, purely Cretan, or Minoan period, and a second, still pre-Homeric, but one 
in which a wave of Dionysiac cults had already reached the island, probably from Phrygia. 
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shaped, with a plastic cow head, decorated on the forehead with a rosette of pure 
Minoan tradition, as the central knob. One quadrant of the outer surface of the lid 
shows a figure representation which interests us; the opposite quadrant has a scale 
pattern, and the other two, geometric elements. No element supports Marinatos’ 
attribution of the lid to the early orientalizing style. On the contrary, the loose and 
unrestrained arrangement of the purely geometric elements shows that the complete 
organization of the geometric style is not yet at hand. The body is in silhouette, 
except for the rendering of the head in simple outline. The contour lines of the head 
are thick, the indication of the features coarse, with a big inner dot for the eye. 
We are in a phase still preceding the first transformation toward the “Hellenic” 
structure of the human countenance. Equally primitive is the representation of the 
single body of the scene, which belongs to a “‘naive”’ style. According to our sketch 
of the evolution of the human form in the early Hellenic art of Crete, this lid appears 
much earlier, e.g., than the 

still very archaic stage of art 

of the cylindrical urn from 

Arkades showing a woman 

on a stand preceded by a 

man.'** The representation 

on the lid shows a male fig- 

ure energetically walking to 

the right, approaching a tri- 

yon several Fic. 21.—Boston, Museum or Fine Arts: ProrocorinTHIAN 
from its basin. I have sug- anemaanain 

gested elsewhere a precise (Johansen, Vases Sicyoniens, p. 146, fig. 109) 
interpretation of this scene; 

I do not believe it necessary to share the excessive skepticism of scholars 
who have dealt with it before. Another epiphany of a divinity is undoubtedly 
indicated by the birds, one of which rests within the basin itself, while a sec- 
ond is on the outstretched left arm of the figure and a third one on the ground 
between the figure and the tripod. It is a divine figure, the name of which is 
revealed by the object held in the left hand: it is the thunderbolt, in a still rather 
uncertain shape, but already very similar to the shape it shows in another very 
interesting diminutive representation, where it is seen again in the hand of the 
divinity: the Protocorinthian aryballos from Boston (fig. 21).'** The figure holding 
a sword, spear and lightning, fighting against a centaur armed with a branch, can 
be called Zeus without hesitation, in spite of the many different interpretations 
suggested for it. On other, no less early, monuments, such as the relief pithoi.from 
Rhodes, the same god fighting against similar centaurs brandishing branches still 
holds the double-axe, the characteristic weapon of the ancient Cretan god; on other 
pithoi, however, he fights with a sword, or.both sword and double-axe. There is no 
need to see in this representation a specific scene from Greek legend: the god fighting 
fantastic, half-human and half-animal creatures, the wild 67j\pes of the mountains, 


18 FHPC, pl. 1x, 1. 
183 K, F, Johansen, Les Vases sicyoniens, Copenhagen, 1923, p. 146, fig. 109, pl. xx1, 2. 
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may rather produce another form of the supreme god, the subduer of the forces of 
nature, in alternation with the Master of wild beasts and monsters flanked by 
his animals or fantastic creatures in heraldic positions. On the toilet bottle in 
Boston we see beyond the centaur an object, which was correctly understood as 
another form of caldron, that is, a spacious lebes of orientalizing type rising above 
a conical stand: both types of caldrons, the one just mentioned and one in the form 
of the Delphic tripod, appear together, associated with the image of a griffin, in the 
decoration of a Protocorinthian aryballos in Berlin.'*4 On the toilet bottle in Boston 
the theophany of the chief-god is indicated by two eagle-like birds flying in the 
middle of the field as well as by two more birds symmetrically opposed on the rim 
of the caldron, the latter already recalling the decorative elements of the Delphic 
tripod. One last element in the representation of the lid from Knossos can, in my 
opinion, be very satisfactorily explained. In connection with the bust seen between 
the legs of the tripod I recalled the five bronze tripods seen by Pausanias in the 
precinct of Apollo at Amyclae, the Laconian town cele- 
- brated for this shrine (Paus. iii, 18, 4). Three images of 
goddesses, Aphrodite, Artemis and Kore, were placed 
under the three biggest and earliest of these tripods, as 
votive offerings attributed by tradition to the spoils from 
the First Messenian War, which ended in 724 B.c. 
(Paus. iv, 14, 2). 
- Inspite of the primitiveness and coarseness of the fig- 
ure of the god on the lid from Knossos, I do not see any 
place for reticence in putting this image at the head of a 
Fig, 2@.—TmTRapRAcHM long and glorious series of monumental works of Hellenic 
(Cook, Zeus ii, p. 1222, fig. 1020) 2tt- The same image of Zeus striding to the right, hold- 
ing the thunderbolt in his left hand and with a bird 
resting on the left arm stretched forward, appeared in a statue seen by Pausanias at 
Olympia (Paus. v, 22, 5), an offering of the Metapontines, the work of Aristonous 
from Aegina, certainly anterior to the conquest of Aegina by the Athenians in 
458 B.c. This is the image seen on some rare staters from Olympia, attributed 
respectively to 471, 452 and 432 B.c.1*° The celebrated Zeus Ithomatas, made by 
Hageladas for the Messenians of Naupaktos, and represented on several silver coins 
of Messene of the fourth century B.c., was probably in the same position. The same 
image, destined to a long life in the history of Greek art, appears on a number of 
different monuments, including statuettes, painted vases and coins. The association 
of Zeus with birds was naturally derived directly from the divine epiphany of pre- 
Hellenic religion, in the same way as the parallel association of Athena. Doves are 
indeed connected with several oracular cults of Zeus, mentioned previously: the cult 
of Dodona, as well as that of Zeus Aphytis and that of Heliopolis in Syria, those of 
Nubia, at Thebes, in the oasis of Siwah, and so on.!** Finally, a monument of 
classical art, a tetradrachm of Messene of which only two specimens are known 
1 Tbid., pl. v, 6 a-b. 


185 Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 739 ff. (for the staters from Olympia, p. 741, figs. 670-72); p. 1222 f. (for the 
tetradrachm of Messene, p. 1222, fig. 1020). 186 Cook, Zeus i, p. 352. 
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(fig. 22), again brings us the image of the striding Zeus accompanied by the symbol 
of his epiphany in the form of the bird resting on his arm, a bird this time specified 
as Zeus’ eagle. Here the god holds a long scepter in his left hand; and this time again, 
as on the primitive lid from Knossos, there is under his arm a tripod, the symbol 
of his primeval purifying and mantic power. 

Between the time of the lid from Knossos and the mitra from Axds there had been 
a penetration into Crete of the new Hellenic god Apollo, to whose heritage these 
functions and this character of the pre-Hellenic deity were destined to pass. These 
were, indeed, the elements bound to last, while other aspects and attributes, at first 
accepted along with them, were later eliminated, until the limpid image of the 
luminous god of Hellas emerged in crystalline clearness out of the mists of the 


Hellenic Middle Ages. 


4. JEWELLERY FROM THE [DAEAN CAVE 

The casual discovery by shepherds of some remains of ancient jewellery near the 
entrance of the Idaean cave in 1885 precipitated excavations in the celebrated an- 
cient mountain shrine of Zeus, which yielded a magnificent deposit of laminated 
bronzes. During the actual excavations, entrusted by the Syllogos of Candia to young 
Federico Halbherr, new discoveries of jewellery were very scarce.'8? Nor has any 
find of early Hellenic jewellery appeared elsewhere in Crete since that time to 
balance even partially the hoards offered by Cyprus, Rhodes and Ephesus. Many 
years after the excavation, the Museum of Candia secured from dealers a fragment 
of a gold open-work plaque said to have come from the cave of Zeus. It shows the 
remains of a woman in front view, flanked by two male figures represented in profile. 
The fragment was published almost simultaneously by Picard and myself, while 
some years later a new and more detailed study was dedicated to it by F. Cha- 
poutier.'** During a visit to the National Museum in Athens, after the publication 
of Arkades, I recognized two more small fragments of the plaque in Candia, in a 
group of unpublished gold objects, badly exhibited at the bottom of a glass case 
(figs. 23-23 bis). The new fragments almost complete the lower part of the left figure, 
as is shown in fig. 29. A hasty search in the Inventory of the National Museum dis- 
closed that both the new fragments and the entire group of jewellery belong to finds 
from the cave on Mount Ida. This origin is confirmed by a superficial examination of 
the objects. I am glad to tender to the Directors of the National Museum.-thanks for 
their kind permission to photograph and publish these fragments. 

The admirable gold hairpin corresponds to a similar pin—the most important 
gold object found by Halbherr.'** Both have a head in the shape of a large dise, 

187 See Museo Ital. di antichita classiche ii, 1888, col. 749 ff.; cf. Fabricius, AM. x, 1885, p. 67 f. 
Miss B. Segall informs me that the largest piece of the group of jewellery in Athens studied in the 
following pages has been reproduced by Maria Ruxer in the History of the Greek Necklace published 
in Polish in 1938 by the Polish Academy. No copy of the book is, to my knowledge, available in an 
American library. 

188 Arkades, p. 708, fig. 670; C. Picard, “‘Tétvia ‘&vipav te Gewv te’,” Rev. de Vhist. des rel. xeviii, 
aa 60 ff., pl. 1, 1; F. Chapoutier, Les Dioscures au service d’une déessee, Paris, 1935, pp. 211 ff., 

g. 28. 


I wish to thank Mr. Ransom R. Patrick, A.B., for the new drawing of the plaque, fig. 29, as well as 
for the drawings of fig. 24. 189 Loc. cit., fig. on col. 753. 
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decorated by a rosette with a protruding central knob, but on our pin the big bulb 
on the neck is shaped like a flattened spherical bead instead of being biconical. This 
bulb is cut by vertical incisions, as are the corrugations on both sides of it, separated 
from each other by rings. This type of pin with dise-shaped head !°° finds parallels 
at Arkades,'*! the specimens from this site being in iron, however. The same shape is 
seen at Praisos, from which site we may also mention a silver pin of slightly different 
form, with much smaller head, but one similarly decorated with a stamped rosette.!” 
Arkades also provides a parallel for the smaller gold pins, to the right of the big one in 
our fig. 23.19? The small tube threaded near the head of a pin of middle size between 
the two former examples is peculiar. It may have been destined for the insertion of a 
second pin, smaller than the one preserved, according to the custom of coupled pins 
often found in this period, e.g. in the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta.'% 
Or it may have been provided for the passage of a small gold chain through it for the 
purpose of hanging it, or fixing it to another pin. Fragments of the chain may be 
those seen near it in our photograph. Chains are more usually fixed in this period 
to a bulb on the stem of the pin.!* 

We shall pause for a moment over this class of toilet objects to mention one more 
beautiful specimen which has recently joined those previously found in Crete. It is 
the silver pin of fig. 24 a, also found at Arkades, either stolen during the excavations 
or found in earth removed from the excavations, if we may believe the peasant who 
sold it to the Candia Museum. This specimen differs from the gold pins of the 
Idaean cave, inasmuch as its disc-shaped head has a straight vertical rim as well as a 
strongly projecting central knob. Similar examples, not so conspicuous, had previously 
been found in Crete in the Psychroé cave.'* Our pin represents a stage of evolution 
similar to the. gold ones examined, with one single bulb on the stem, that is, an in- 
termediate phase preceding the similar but richer and more complicated shapes, 
often showing a tongue pattern moulded on their bulbs and on the edge of the disc, 
and sometimes with the knob worked out in plastic form, like the lion’s head on a 
pin of the late seventh century from Sparta.!*7 A fine silver pin from the same site 
has a similar shape, but with a flattened knob, and with a moulded rosette on the 
dise of the head. 

A second object found in the dumped earth of the excavation at Arkades was 
bought by the Candia Museum, that is, the lentoid amber seal of fig. 24 b.1°* This 

190 The shape with large disc-shaped head and with many corrugations of about the same size on the 
stem, disappears at Sparta near the end of the eighth century B.c. Our shape, with a single slightly 
larger bulb, represents a stage intermediate between the preceding and the shape of the seventh century 


with two or three large bulbs on the stem. See Artemis Orthia (hereafter referred to as AO. pp. 197, 200). 

191 Arkades, pl. 1x, p. 18; cf. p. 470 f. 

12 BSA, viii, 1901-02, p. 244, fig. 13. This decoration is also common outside Crete: cf. C. Waldstein, 
The Argive Heraeum (hereafter referred to as AH.) ii, Boston, 1905, pl. cxxxvu. 

198 Arkades, pl. xi, p. 48. 19% 4Q., pp. 200, 257, pl. cLxxx, 23-24. 

1% Ibid., p. 200. On pins of the Mycenaean age the chain could be fastened either to a pierced bulb on 
the stem or to a small ring on the middle of the stem: Brit. Mus., F. H. Marshall, Cat. of Jewellery, 
London, 1911, pl. tv. 196 BSA. vi, 1899-1900, p. 112, fig. 45. 

197 40., pls. Lxxxvur c—d; 6; cf. AH. pls. LxxxI-LxxxIl. 

198 No. Inv. 275. Width, 0.015 m.; height, 0.012 m.; thickness, 0.004 m. The gem is pierced longi- 
tudinally. The color of the amber is a dull, coffee-reddish. It shines only in the crack, which broke the 
gem into two almost equal parts. 
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Fic. 23.—ATHENs, NATIONAL MusEuM: JEWELLERY FROM THE IDAEAN CAVE 
(Original Photograph) 


23 lis. —-ENLARGED DETAIL OF Fic. 24 a.—Srtver HatrPIn FROM ARKADES 
FIG. 23 (Original Drawing) 
(Original Photograph) 


Fig. 24 8B. — AMBER GEM FROM ARKADES 
(Original Drawing) 
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seal provides us with an isolated amber object of some interest, and was the only 
incised gem yielded by the excavation. It represents a wild goat, facing to the right, 
with the tail curled over the back; under the animal’s head, probably a shrub. The 
goat is certainly the most common subject found in representations on “gems of the 
islands” in the late geometric and orientalizing periods of Greece. Often it is seen 
standing, and a stylized branch appears in the field, as on our gem.'** The most com- 
mon shapes of these gems are the lentoid and ovoid, the latter often imitating scarabs 
or scaraboids. Our seal shares the style of this class, still with remarkably lively and 
naturalistic forms, revealing, in spite of the summary drawing and negligence of 
details, a direct derivation from the brilliant pre-Hellenic glyptic art. Remarkable 
skill in composition is observable in our specimen. The style finds chronologically 
well determined comparisons at Sparta, both in carnelian gems and on ivory and 
bone seals and glass scaraboids, as well as in lead rings imitating gold and silver 
rings.?°° Furthermore, we may mention a round faience seal, very similar in style to 
ours, found in Italy and important for chronology. It shows a goat and a shrub in 
the field, and may be dated between the end of the eighth and the beginning of the 
seventh century B.c., because it belongs with materials which can be classified be- 
tween the latest Etruscan pit tombs and the earliest shaft graves.?" 

The simplest objects in our group can be paralleled in every find of early Hellenic 
jewellery. Such are the simple beads in flattened-spherical shape, globular examples, 
those in the shape of a double truncated cone; or a flattened button, smooth or some- 
times with incised striations,?° some of which occur in the first row of our photo- 
graph; a button with low calotte shape and pearled rim in the second row; 2% simple 
rosettes, of which there are two specimens in the third row, and a fragment between 
the second and the third row. More elaborate rosettes have been published by Halb- 
herr, and others are mentioned by Fabricius.?“ The more ornate button in the sec- 
ond row of our fig. 23 recalls rosettes with fine granulation mentioned by Fabricius, 
as well as a rosette found by Halbherr which has in the center a similar polygonal 
granulated decoration.?% Furthermore, Fabricius lists among finds from the Idaean 
cave some rectangular plaques framed by bands of running spirals. The one repro- 
duced on the right in the fourth row of our photograph may be such an example. 
Here, however, we seem to distinguish an all-over pattern of spirals, rather than a 

199 4Z. xli, 1883, col. 314 ff., pl. 16, 1. 

200 Cf. the resting or collapsing goat, AO., p. 380, fig. 144 f.; the crouching goat, zbid., pl. civ, 6, and 
the grazing deer, pl. cLx1; standing animals, p. 379, fig. 143 a; standing or marching quadrupeds, p. 
256, fig. 118 a, c, g, j: on the latter representation we see again a stylized shrub in the field’ behind 
a goat turning back its head. At Sparta, too, only a small fragment of a gem, and a very degenerate 
plastic figurine of a goat in amber, besides a few other ornamental objects were found. Amber is very 
rare at Sparta after the beginning of the seventh century B.c.: see tbid., p. 386. 

201 A, Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen iii, p. 64, fig. 53. 

20 Br. Mus., Cat. of Jewellery, pl. rx, and the necklace from Enkomi, A. S. Murray, A. H. Smith and 
H. B. Walters, Excavations in Cyprus, London, 1900, pl. x1, nos. 160-69. 

203 Br. Mus., Cat. of Jewellery, pl. x11, 1190; -Perrot-Chipiez iii, p. 838, fig. 607; M. Rosenberg, Gesch. 
der Goldschmiedekunst ii, Granulation, Frankfurt a. M., 1915, p. 27, fig. 39. 

204 PC. iii, p. 837, fig. 606; D. C. Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus, pl. x, 23, etc. For other specimens 
recently discovered at Lapithos, SCE. i, pl. xitv, 2, 94. 


205 Museo Ital. ii, col. 750, lower figure. Even more similar is the hexagonal pattern on a gold pendant 
in the Brit. Mus., Cat. of Jewellery, pl. xm, 1159. 
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frame.?% The two other rectangular plaques of our photograph are smooth, and so 
apparently is the fragmentary gold plaque to the left, on which no decoration is now 
recognizable. The small square plaque, with simple dotted decoration, probably had 
a stone or some enamel set in the central circular ring, as we shall see was the case 
on our larger piece. ‘Two more fragments, in the third row, were decorated. One, 
which had two small holes for sewing or for fastening diminutive nails, shows only 


some curved lines, both continuous and dotted. The second has, to the right, an 
arched band cut by striations, then three oblique series of dots perpendicular to it, 
a small disc below these dots, and a couple of vertical lines near the left edge. Both 
fragments may have belonged to the open-work plaque, but at present I am not able 
to determine to which part of the representation. 

Of the two pieces still to be discussed, the small head with coiffure of ‘* Etagen- 
periicke”’ type in the second row is one of the most widespread motives on jewellery 
of this period in countries of the eastern Mediterranean. The female head (protome) 
appears in relief in the middle of gold plaques on trinkets from Athens, Ephesus, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Delos, Megara, Aidin (Tralles) in Lydia, ete. The most imposing 
piece, consisting exclusively of this element, is a necklace from a tomb at Kamiros.2°7 
Four similar heads form the walls of a small square gold box from Ephesus, covered 
by a low conical lid.*°* Female heads, either in relief or applied on gold plaques, form 
the main decoration, in alternation with rosettes, animal heads and entire animals 
and creatures, such as flies, on luxurious rosettes like those in Bologna, in the 
British Museum and in the Cabinet des Médailles.*°® At other times, heads alone, 
without the background plaque, are parts of complex trinkets, hanging from chains, 
or in other ways, e.g. on an admirable trinket in the Louvre, considered a band for 
the forehead.*'® Single female protomae, hanging from a-ring, could be pendants of 
necklaces, or have been sewn to cloth. We may mention two protomae alternating 
on a necklace with a Hathor head and an eye of Ra,*"! as well as a single head from 
Athens, and another gold head in the center of a necklace of glass beads in the 
British Museum:?” in the latter specimen a heart-shaped pattern under the head 
probably contained an inset stone or enamel. At Sparta ivory and lead imitations of 
single gold protomes were found.?"* Our Cretan specimen shows a very refined 
rendering of the face, with a slightly elongated structure and a subtly smiling 
countenance. The granulation is very careful, with a granulated line all around the 
edge, and another over the forehead. Such a line around the forehead can also be 
noticed on some of the heads mentioned above, as well as on similar examples, such 
as the heads of the Melissai from Thera.?"* 

The largest and most important piece still to be considered consists of a rectangu- 
lar gold plaque with figured relief decoration. A cylindrical tube, with parallel 
vertical relief rings above it in the center, was certainly used for suspending the 
trinket, while under the plaque an element in gold, also curved into a. hollow 


206 Cf. similar decorated plaques among the jewellery from Kamiros, Pinza, op. cit., pl. 29, S 1205, and 
pl. 30 r. 207 Cat. of Jewellery, pl. x1, 1103. 208 Thid., pl. x, 963. 

209 See Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 73, fig. 121; Cat. of Jewellery, pl. xv, 1230-31; PC. iii, p. 829, fig. 591. 

20 FE. Fontenay, Les Bijoux anciens et modernes, Paris, 1887, p. 95 f.; Poulsen, op. cit., p. 145, fig. 169. 

211 Ohnefalsch-Richter, op. cit., pl. xxv, 7. 212 AZ. xiii, 1884, pl. 9, 12; PC., iii, p. 827, fig. 588. 

13 4Q., pls. Lxxxix f, g, k, 1; cxx1, 1, 2; cLxxx, 29-31. 24 4M. xxviii, 1903, pl. v, 1-3. 
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annular tube, seems to be fixed to the center of the plaque and to hang from its 
.corners by two thin twisted gold wires. The arrangement of the trinket, as now 
exhibited, is unique, to my knowledge. It might perhaps be a pendant for a necklace. 
In fact, we see on some Cypriote statues rows of beads, the lower rows becoming 
increasingly larger in a manner.called en esclavage. From the central bead of each, 
whether round or square, hangs a ring or crescent.”* But here it is a question of 
modest pendants, not one like our trinket. The lower part of our gold tube shows 
granulated decoration with longitudinal rows of s’s, separated by ribs. The two 
ends below simply approached one another, and one of them has a conical form 
near the tip, which is in the shape of a small granulated pyramid. Such pyramids are 
common on jewellery of the period in which we are interested, both Phoenician and 
early Hellenic, in eastern Mediterranean countries as well as in Sardinia. The 
pyramid may rest on a small rectangular box forming the pendant of an earring, or 
decorate the end of the wire of the earring itself.*"* It can be seen as the end of a gold 
earring in a specimen in the Benaki Museum at Athens, almost identical in shape 
with the one on our trinket, except that one end of the Benaki example is in thin 
wire to pass through the lobe of the ear.?!? The lack of such a wire in our case 
suggests rather a hair-ring, for which we also have very similar shapes: e.g. a speci- 
men in Paris, from which a ring and a small bottle hang.?!* On another hair-ring, 
from an elongated plaque in the shape of a tweezer, hangs a ring supporting in turn 
a small bottle.?!® The hair-ring adorning a well known ivory statuette from Ephesus 
is closer to our trinket,”° though its aspect as a whole is quite different. The general 
appearance of our trinket, as a matter of fact, is rather incoherent, with its loose 
annular pendant under the rectangular plaque. Therefore suspicion may arise as to 
whether the two elements may not have been found separately and been wrongly 
put together, while there should really be a plaque hanging from the ring, in a more 
logical and pleasing way, as the elements hanging from a ring in the hair-ring in 
Paris mentioned would suggest. Only a more accurate technical examination of the 
object can confirm or refute this supposition. An arrangement of two parts even 
more similar to that suggested may be seen in earrings, as on a gold earring found 
at Athens.”2! From a ring, having the same tubular shape, “‘a sanguisuga,” hangs a 
tall and narrow rectangular plaque. The decoration is similar to that of our trinket: 
two standing women, in a style similar to that of our figures, both framed and 
separated from each other by a simple or double wire.?” 

Our rectangular plaque, framed by a wire, shows three standing figures separated 
by two animal heads. Below each head or protome is a heart-shaped wire, and 
below it a crescent-shaped one. Both patterns are repeated above the protome. 


215 Fontenay, op. cit., fig. on p. 143. 

26 PC, iii, p. 818 f., figs. 575, 580-81; p. 821, fig. 578; K. Hadaczek, Der Ohrschmuck der Griechen und 
Etrusker, Vienna, 1903, pp. 24 ff. 

217 Berta Segall, Kat. der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten, Athens, 1938, pl. 5. 

218 Fontenay, op. cit., fig. on p. 90. 219 Thid., fig. on p. 94. 20 Fxcavations at Ephesus, pl. xxt1. 

21 JHS, ii, 1881, fig. on p. 324; Hadaczek, op. cit., p. 24, fig. 45. 

22 Two narrow rectangular gold plaques of early Etruscan art from Caere, now in the British Mu- 
seum, were perhaps also destined for a similar use. The technique is interesting: there is a single stand- 
ing female figure fixed in each of them on a smooth gold plaque by a gold wire: see Cat. of Jewellery, 
pl. xv1, 1268; Pinza, op. cit., fig. 294. 
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The wire was certainly destined to contain stones or enamel. We have already 
mentioned similar decorative devices in connection with female heads, and they 
can often be found on other jewellery of the category with which we are dealing.®** 
This is, moreover, a favored form of decoration on Greek jewellery of the geometric 
and early orientalizing periods, examples of which have been found even in Crete,?*4 
and the forerunners go back in the island to Cretan-Mycenaean art.?*° 

Two heads on our plaque seem to belong to quadrupeds, and are inserted each in 
a horseshoe-shaped device. Heads and horseshoe devices are framed by granulated 
lines. On the heads two rings indicate eyes, granulated arches the eyebrows and 
some grains of gold the nostrils. The ends of the horseshoe devices are cut off by 
transverse granulated bands; in the central portion of the device an are of separated 
dots runs between the frames. The pattern is puzzling, and suggests at first a lion’s 
head, or that of a similar animal, seen from above and showing in full view its 
advanced forelegs. A lion protome in a similar view is known in Crete, e.g., in two 
bronze lebes handles from the Idaean cave.” The same impression is suggested by 
some decorative patterns, equally strange looking and puzzling, which recur twice 
on geometric or geometric-orientalizing pottery from Crete: on the shoulder of an 
ovoid jar in the Candia Museum, known for a long time, and on a fragment of a 
similar jar from Knossos (figs. 25-26).?*7 In both cases the suggestion of feline heads 
and legs is increased by strokes on the extremities, suggesting leonine paws. On the 
fragment from Knossos a fish under the animal’s mouth may have been suggested 
by an ornamental device similar to the stone or enamel crescent under the head of 
our trinket. But it induced the publisher to go so far as tentatively to identify the 
animal as “‘an otter, which has brought its prey to the river to devour”’!*?8 

Closer scrutiny persuades us to discard the interpretation that first presents itself. 
On the gold ornament the absence of any indication of paws is evident, a detail 
most accurately rendered in all other categories of decorative elements derived from 
leonine protomae or legs. Furthermore, there is no separation between the supposed 
legs and neck or torso of the animal, nor any internal detail to suggest a lion’s body 
or muscles. Consequently a second interpretation, though it may seem far-fetched 
at first, appears more acceptable. According to this theory, our device is nothing 
but a schematization, and perhaps a misunderstood one, of the protome of Hathor’s 
cow. The century-long evolution and transformation of this motif from its ancient 
Egyptian origin has been presented by R. Pettazzoni.”* From the long series of 
examples listed, we must indeed remove many a monument on which a female 
head with spiral locks on the neck cannot be connected with this origin: we have 
merely a coiffure derived from a genuine Syrian fashion.”*° The fact remains, how- 


23 See e.g. among the ornaments from Rhodes in the British Museum, Cat. of Jewellery, pl. xt, no. 
1108. 

24 Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 70 f., fig. 117 f. 225 Tdem., op. cit. iii, Zellenschmelz, p. 23, figs. 11-16. 

226 Museo Ital. ii, Atlas, pl. xm, 14. 

27 Pfuhl, MuZ. p. 88, fig. 36; M. Hartley, BSA. xxxi, 1930-31, p. 84, fig. 21 a. 

228 T know of no representation of an otter in classical art. This animal is very rare in Southern 
Greece. I saw none in Crete, where there are no large rivers stocked with fish to inspire an artist to rep- 
resent this animal’s fishing accomplishments. Cf. O. Keller, Die antike Tierwelt i, Leipzig, 1909, p. 172 f. 

29 Ausonia iv, 1909, pp. 181 ff.; BdA. n.s. i, 1921-22, pp. 491 ff. 230 Poulsen, op. cit., p. 44 f. 
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ever, that the head of Hathor, having a religious and talismanic value, was a very 
frequent device in the period with which we are dealing, met with in all lands of the 
eastern Mediterranean, and especially in Cyprus and Rhodes, on statues and reliefs 


Fig. 26.—FRAGMENT OF JAR FROM 
Knossos 
(BSA. xxxi, 1930-31, p. 84, fig. 21 a) 


Fic. 25.—Museum or Canpia: GEOMETRIC 
JAR 
(Pfuhl, WuZ., fig. 36) 


Fic. 27.—Hatuor Heap Fic. 28.— FRAGMENT OF LAMINAT- 

on A GoLp PLAQUE FROM ED BRONZE FROM THE IDAEAN 
MeEroé CAVE 

(M. Rosenberg, Gesch. der Gold- (Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs, pl. 31, 


schmiedekunst iii, Zellenschmelz, no. 30) 
p. 24, fig. 26) 


as well as on bronze, faience and terracotta vases and on gold pendants. By this 
time a graceful female countenance is generally substituted for the original animal 
head, with cow’s ears; sometimes, however, the original cow’s head, or at least a 
trace of the original form undoubtedly still persists. Limiting ourselves to the 
artistic category with which we are now dealing, we may cite a gold plaque decorated 
in relief (fig. 27), of an even later date than that in which we are interested, belonging 
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to an important find from Meroé in Ethiopia.*** Here the head shows the broad 
animal shape with big eyes and with two long diverging cow’s ears. The hair over 
the head is transformed, however, to resemble a leonine mane. Two falling curls end 
in spirals that contained enamel, from which two uraei rise again on the sides of 
the temples. A convincing confirmation that the coiffure of a protome of Hathor 
may have assumed an aspect similar to that of our trinket in Cretan art of our 
period, is provided by the coiffure of a female head on a bronze fragment from the 
Idaean cave (fig 28).?** Here again the hair has the aspect of half a ring, presenting 
even the smooth ends cut off by incised strokes noted on our trinket. On the pithos 
from Crete, fig. 25, one of our devices seems clearly to show the cow’s ears. On the 
fragment, fig. 26, the hooked appendices might either be ears or a degeneration of 
uraei. Here the ends of the lateral elements are prolonged and have pointed tips. 
The suggestion of legs in these lateral elements might depend on the presence in 
some representations of Hathoric protomae, of arms hanging on both sides of the 
head: e.g. on the Barberini bowl from Praeneste, on which the arms support the 
carriage of the Phoenician priest for whose protection the protome was meant.?% 
But perhaps they are nothing but a geometric transformation of the rendering of 
hair, imitating those specimens with locks falling in parallel lines on the sides of the 
head, rather than those with spiral locks, as e.g. on a faience vase from Kamiros.?*4 
The strokes suggesting paws may be merely the ends of locks, or a hint at a hair- 
comb. The same device can, in fact, be seen elsewhere on Cretan geometric pottery, 
precisely where a similar suggestion seems to be intended —an attempted anthropo- 
morphization of geometric elements as e.g. on a huge amphora from Kavousi.?* 
For those who accept the derivation of the Gorgon mask from the head of Hathor, 
the Cretan monuments examined would offer, in our interpretation, an interesting — 
though schematized and transitory —link of the geometric age in the long.chain of 
monuments of the century-long evolution of the motif. 

The three standing figures on our trinket are all in front view. They wear a long 
tunic, covering the feet, closely bound at the waist by a belt, with an overfold or a 
kind of shawl so arranged on the sides as to leave a great part of the arms uncovered. 
The gown is decorated with a vertical tapugh, with a row of dots between two 
granulated lines. A similar horizontal band forms the lower rim of the tunic. The 
women wear a low cylindrical polos on the head, with the same device found on the 
embroidered bands of the tunic; a necklace of round beads adorns the neck. The 
faces, narrowing toward the chin, are enlivened by large, empty elliptical eves. 
Locks of hair, also granulated, seem to end in spirals turned inward. The female 
countenance looks earlier and more closely bound to oriental models than similar 


231 Kg. Museen zu Berlin, Mitt. aus der dgyptischen Sammlung i, H. Schifer, Agyptische Goldschmie- 
dearbeiten, Berlin, 1910, p. 154, no. 245, pls. 30 and 32; Rosenberg, op. cit. iii, Zellenschmelz, p. 24, fig. 
26. The replicas of this amulet are shared between the Berlin and Munich museums. Cf. furthermore 
a similar amulet, Pettazzoni, Ausonia, loc. cit., p. 187, fig. 5. 

28 Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs, no. 30, pl. 31. 

233 Pettazzoni, Ausonia, loc. cit., p. 193, fig. 12; C. Densmore Curtis, MAAR. iti, 1919, pl. 20; 
P. Ducati, Storia dell’arte etrusca, fig. 98. 

2% Pettazzoni, op. cit., p. 214, fig. 49; BdA., loc. cit., p. 505, fig. 30. 

235 Arkades, p. 591, fig. 640, cf. p. 592. 
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images on Rhodian jewellery and those from eastern Greece to which we have 
referred. Both the garments and the shape of face,-with big staring eyes, recall 
especially ivories from Ephesus and Nimrud: e.g. the statuette from Ephesus 
showing an earring of a shape not dissimilar to the piece of jewellery under dis- 
cussion.”** The rigid position of the arms along the thighs, with hands close to the 
sides, is identical, and can be seen as well in a bronze statuette of a goddess from 
Ephesus.”*? The embroidered paryphe can be noticed on a group of Hittite ivories 
in the Louvre,”** of which one even has the same pattern of small discs found on our 
figurine. A low cylindrical polos like those on our plaque has been pointed out 
before, especially on ivory heads from Nimrud, on which the polos sometimes has 
a very similar decoration of tongues or drops.**® These heads wear necklaces with 
one or more rows of beads. A female statuette in ivory from Ephesus, wearing a 
turban-like polos, with several pearled bands, has a necklace with a single row of 
large beads.”*° It is not quite certain that the figurine in solid gold from Ephesus, 
in a similar attitude, wears a polos,**! but a low cylindrical polos is worn by nude 
female figurines in relief on gold plaques from a tomb of the Late Cypriote geometric 
period (Geometric 11) from Lapithos.?* A woman, similar to our figures in garments 
and attitude, on an ivory plaque from Sparta, wears a polos decorated with a row of 
small circles, but under the polos there is the coiffure with “‘Etagenperiicke.” ** 
This coiffure, without the polos, is worn by a female figure standing in the center 
of a magnificent semicircular plaque from the treasure of Aidin-Tralles, already 
mentioned ;**4 otherwise the garments, aspect and position of the arms of this figure 
are entirely similar to our images, except that the paryphe is more elaborate. 
Another trinket from the same find*** has two female heads flanking a rosette, in 
relief on a rectangular plaque, above which are three small discs. The coiffure of 
the heads is similar to that of our figurines. The locks of our figures seem to end at 
chin height in a small spiral turned inward. Longer locks also end in diminutive, 
hardly distinguishable spirals turned inward in the relief heads of some gold plaques 
from Late Geometric tombs at Lapithos.*“* Spirals turned toward the neck, slightly 
under the chin, according to a peculiar Syrian coiffure, can be seen on some carved 
heads on bone and ivory seals from Sparta.*47 

When I published the. gold plaque from the Candia Museum, to which the two 
new fragments can now be added (fig. 29), I interpreted the representation as the 
image of a female divinity between two worshippers or attendants, according to a 
scheme already well known in Minoan art. Picard agrees with Chapoutier that in 
this monument we have the earliest representation in the classical world of the 
*“‘Dioscuri in the service of a goddess.’’ Chapoutier believes, however, that prec- 
edents for this scene must be sought in the oriental world, because similar groups 
in Minoan art would always consist of three female figures. On a gold ring from the 

238 Excavations at Ephesus, pls. xxi, 6, xx. For the shape of the head, as well as for the cut of the 
big, marked eyes, cf. the heads of the famous “‘ women at the window” from Nimrud, ibid., pl. xxvut, 5. 

237 Thid., pl. xiv. 288 Poulsen, op. cit., p. 56, figs. 53, 54, 57. 

239 Excavations at Ephesus, pl. xxx, especially nos. 3, 8. 240 Tbid., pl. xxiv, 1. 

21 Tbhid., pl. m1, 11. 22 SCE. i, pl. 11, 1, 13-15. 243 4Q., pl. xcvi, 2 (about 700 B.c.). 


24 PC, v, p. 295, fig. 203. 245 Thid., p. 297, fig. 205. 46 SCE. i, pl. xttv, 1, 3, 41. 
47 Poulsen, op. cit., p. 45, fig. 29; AO. pls. cxut, 3; cxLv, 2. 
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tomb of Isopata** the goddess is flanked by worshipping women, in a level lower 
than herself, but two on one side and one alone on the other. A group of a woman 
in large scale between two smaller ones is more strictly symmetrical. On some 
Cretan seals and seal impressions all three are in the same attitude with their hands 
on their thighs.*** But on another signet type from H. Triada the female figure in 
the center is flanked by two figures wearing an animal-skin apron, one of them 
holding a long staff. The sacral skin may be worn by both sexes; in our case, however, 
the lateral figures have rather a masculine aspect.*° An alternation in the sex of the 
attendants, as well as occasional uncertainty about their sex, is also found in 


Fic. 29.—Go.Lp PLAQUE FROM THE IDAEAN CAVE IN THE CANDIA Museum 
WITH FRAGMENTS IN THE ATHENS Museum REstor_ED on It 


(Original Drawing) 


representations of this scene in the early Hellenic period. Uncertainty about the 
sex of the acolytes exists in a relief on the neck of a well known and much discussed 
Boeotian amphora.”*' Discarding fanciful interpretations, such as that of the parturi- 
tion of the goddess of fecundity, we find here again the Cretan Magna Mater of 
nature, wearing a polos, characterized by her two subdued animals in heraldic 
position, as well as by two small attendants, either women or men wearing Jong 


248 Bossert, op. cit.,.fig. 400 g; Persson, Rel. of Greece in Prehistoric Times, p. 173, fig. 8 a-b. 

249 See “‘Cretule di H. Triada,” p. 141, no. 140, fig. 136 and pl. xtv. 

250 Tbid., p. 138, no. 135, fig. 151, and pl. x1v; Chapoutier, op. cit., p. 189, fig. 20. See the difference 
between the men in this costume and the women, the latter of whom practically always have a clear 
indication of long and waving curls on the shoulders, on my table of Minoan fashions, “‘Cretule di H. 
Triada,” p. 155, fig. 164; Enciclopedia Italiana, s.v. Cretese— Micenea civiltd, p. 865, fig. 2. The table is 
reproduced by Bossert, op. cit., p. 39, fig. 15. The comparison adduced by Chapoutier, op. cit., p. 190, 
does not solve the question in any way: it is the signet from H. Triada, “‘Cretule di H. Triada,” p. 131, 
no. 124, fig. 140 and pl. rx, showing a quite different scene, namely a procession of two women each 
carrying a double axe, one wearing the usual bell-shaped gown, the other a sacral skin. The second 
woman’s sex is made clear by the long, undulating locks on her shoulders. 

251 Wolters, ’Eo., 1892, pp. 213 ff., pls. vim—1x; De Ridder, BCH. xxii, 1898, p. 440, fig. 1; Courby, 
op. cit., p. 70 and fig. 16 E; Chapoutier, op. cit., p. 226. 
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sacral garments. The strange attitude of the figures, seemingly supporting the huge 
female figure dressed in a broad bell-shaped gown, as well as the stiff and immobile 
attitude of the central figure, suggest for the latter the interpretation of a divine 
“eidolon,” with arms uplifted according to the gesture of some idols in the Late 
Mycenaean age. We have mentioned the occurrence of anthropomorphization of 
idols in Cretan-Mycenaean art, in connection with the painted plaster slab from 
Mycenae, where the idol, to which female characteristics seem to be attributed, is 
flanked by two worshipping women. 

In connection with the early religion of Crete, two hierodules attending the 
divinity cannot fail to recall the name of the Kuretes. The Kuretes, or Kouroi, or 
Corybantes, must not be considered simply the saviors and educators of the child 
Zeus, but also the protectors and servants of his mother Rhea. In fact, they continue 
to be associated with the divine hypostases of the Cretan Great Mother, Artemis 
‘and Dictynna, on sites where these divinities continued the cult of the preceding 
Minoan religion: at Miletus, at Didyma, in the mysteries of Solmissos in Asia 
Minor. Even an inscription from Delphi is dedicated to the “ Kuretes of Dictynna.”’ 
Their association must have extended to figures of the heroines, Ariadne and 
Helen, into which the image of the Minoan Great Mother was later transformed by 
Hellenic mythology. The greater frequency in Minoan religion of female attendants 
—which Evans called by analogy Aiédoxovpai?*—is perhaps responsible for a 
Greek tradition which seems to preserve the memory of the female forerunners of 
the Kuretes, as well as for a popular pseudo-etymology deriving their names from 
the fact that they “combed” their hair in effeminate fashion (koup&, Koupevoo), 
matched by the wearing of long female robes. In a lead group from the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia the female attendants, in profile and wearing a polos, flank the 
goddess in full view, in a scheme identical with that of our plaque. The goddess also 
wears a polos, and is again represented in both her aspects: wdétvia OnpdSv and 
TOoTvia &vSpaHv te Gedv te, grasping the tails of two lions at her feet. On some 
magnificent Etruscan gold bracelets? we see the divinity, either female or male, 
flanked by two rampant lions behind which. are two male hierodules, sometimes 
replacing the divinity in the act of grasping the lions’ tails. The Kuretes may also 
appear as acolytes of Zeus, who is now no longer an infant, but represented as the 
supreme ruler of nature. Such is the representation on the famous bronze tympanum 
from the Idaean cave.*** Under the direct influence of oriental art, to which the 
Idaean bronzes were subjected, Zeus’ attendants have taken on the Assyrian forms 
of winged and bearded figures, although they have been given entirely new func- 
tions: that is, the use of tympana, attributed to them by Hellenic legend.?* On an 
ivory plaque from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia it is the turn of a male figure 
to be flanked by two women.”** On the arm band of a bronze shield from Olympia,?*” 

252 JHS. xlv, 1925, pp. 11 ff. (as a matter of fact, badly named Aidécxovpa: by Evans, and by others 
following him). 23 Pinza, op. cit., p. 190 f., pls. xxv—xxvi; Cat. of Jewellery, pl. xvm. 

24 Kunze, KB., no. 74, pl. 49. 

5 The type of orientalizing acolyte on this Cretan bronze no longer appears isolated. On a fragment 
of a bronze tripod base found during recent excavations at Olympia, are remains of two similar winged 


figures opposed on either side of a schematized tree: “I Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia,” 
JdI, lii, 1937, p. 71, fig. 32 and pl. 20, 1. 26 Artemis Orthia, pl. xcv. 7 JdI. liii, 1938, p. 29. 
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on the other hand, we find on the lower panel —toward the beginning of the sixth 
century —a goddess in full view, with long locks falling over her shoulders, flanked 
by two male acolytes in profile. The goddess rests her hands on her thighs, in a 
gesture recalling that of the ancient goddesses on Minoan seals. More interesting 
for us is the fact that the attendants’ gestures bring us back to our gold plaque: 
while one hand of each is lifted over the goddess’ head, the other grasps one of 
her wrists.?58 

The gesture of grasping a person by the wrist is the most important detail pro- 
vided by the new fragments. It is one seen most frequently in early Hellenic art: 
on the jug of Theseus and Ariadne from Arkades; the cuirass from Olympia; the 
scenes of departure on a boat on an Attic geometric amphora, mentioned earlier, 
as well as on an ivory plaque from Sparta, and other scenes on this class of Spartan 
ivories, such as a relief under a plastic figure of a crouching lion. The ivory plaque 
shows a male figure between two women, and another has a scene of a woman facing 
a man.”** These last representations might suggest that. we have not religious, but 
merely genre scenes. On the ivory relief with two figures, the woman’s hand, grasped 
at the wrist by the man, holds a crown. Elsewhere two figures in similar attitudes 
hold two crowns between them.” It is the same action found on the mitra from 
Rethymno; on a fragment of a relief pithos from Lyttos; on a polychrome plate from 
Thera; and so on.** A religious meaning is probably to be attributed to all these 
representations. 

Chapoutier, after denying the derivation from Minoan art of the scheme of the 
“‘Dioscuri in the service of a goddess,” suggests an origin in the East. In support of 
this he can, however, produce only a late mirror-stand from a tumulus of the Troad, 
already marked by the classical iconography of the group of the twin equestrian 
Dioscuri flanking Helen.?® As a matter of fact, precedents for an antithetical group 
of two figures flanking a central one, in which both the sex of the central and that 


28 Sculptured limestone from Magoula near Sparta, belonging to the sixth century. shows a nude, 
kneeling woman, flanked and supported by two ithyphallic male figures: see M. N. Tod and A. J. B. 
Wace, A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, Oxford, 1906, p. 171 f., figs. 50-51; Picard, loc. cit., p. 66, 
pl. u. The subject of this representation is, however, disputable: cf. Chapoutier, op. cit., p. 226. We 
refrain from following the series of monuments on which a group of the two “ Dioscuri in the service of 
Helen,” or of a goddess, and later the “Mater Larum,” are transformed, beginning with the archaic 
relief from Sparta, Picard, loc. cit., pl. 1, 3, according to a scheme of increasingly Hellenic spirit. On the 
Sparta relief the female figure is still in front view between two male figures in profile, in a composition 
not unlike that on.the gold plaque from the Idaean cave. We notice in the goddess’ hands two hanging 
objects, which may be simple fillets, as well as crowns with pendent balls, which we shall discuss later. 

29 FHPC., pl. xu; Pfuhl, op. cit., figs. 15 and 135; AO., pls. crx—cx, CL, XCv, XCIV. 

260 pl. xcvu, 2. 

261 4M. xxxi, 1906, pl. xx11=“‘Bronzi di Axds,”’ pp. 96 ff., figs. 35-36; EHPC., pl. xxx1, 4; Pfuhl, 
op. cit., fig. 103. Perhaps an ornamental rosette suspended in space is substituted for the crown on one 
of the panels representing two women facing each other on the gold band from Rhodes in the British 
Museum, Cat. of Jewellery, p. 95, fig. 20. 

262 Qp. cit., pp. 214 ff., fig. 29. Nor has the iconography of our group any relationship to two oriental 
monuments cited by ‘Picard, loc. cit., p. 71, note 3. One is a painting on an Egyptian wooden stele, 
representing the goddess Nut pouring water from two vases before two figures of dead persons sitting 
on either side. This is a work belonging to the xxv dynasty, and not earlier than the end of the eighth 
century B.c. (see BMMA. 1922, part u, Dec., p. 37, fig. 28). The second example is a Hittite cylinder 
from Carchemish (4M. 1, 1925, p. 68, fig. 7), on which an image of a nude goddess is supported on a 
trophy by two small kneeling genii. 
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of the lateral figures may alternate, can be traced in great numbers in Oriental art. 
For Egypt, we. may mention a relief of the twentieth or nineteenth dynasty, on 
which a goddess, called Kadesh on the Orontes, appears naked, standing in front 
view on a lion flanked by two male divinities.?® In Mesopotamian art an antithetical 
grouping of figures goes back to very early times, e.g. on a seal of the First Baby- 
lonian dynasty in the Louvre, on which a god is flanked by two beardless figures 
wearing long tunics.?** But, after these rather loose groupings of three figures, a 
more strictly antithetical scheme can be seen when one considers later Kassite, 
Assyrian and Syro-Hittite art. The strictly symmetrical scheme spreads increasingly 
with later Assyrian art, becoming the “‘raison d’étre”’ of the composition, partic- 
ularly in the representation of two paredroi flanking the Tree of Life, which 
replaces the divinity. The name of the divinity can be established as Assur, 
thanks to his symbol, the winged disc, which often occurs above the tree. The 
ancient Egyptian symbol of Ra is schematized on these seals into the Assyrian 
formula, toward the end of the ninth and more definitely in the eighth century, 
resembling the form of a headless bird, with short wings and a tail.*** The substitu- 
tion for the divinity of its symbol, the Tree of Life, had also passed long before from 
the Orient to Cretan-Mycenaean art: it suffices to recall the gold ring from Mycenae, 
on which two women are in a worshipping attitude characteristic of the women on 
the Isopata ring, but this time flanking the tree rising above the altar; also a 
similar representation on a seal impression from H. Triada, on which the women’s 
worshipping gesture is that of two uplifted arms, seen earlier.2*7 The motif passed 
unchanged to early Hellenic art: the subject of the mitra from Rethymno should, 
in fact, be considered as such. As far as this monument is concerned, we may adduce 
a close Assyrian precedent for the peculiar shape of the Tree of Life on a seal of the 
early eighth century on which Ishtar, holding a crown, approaches a similarly styl- 
ized tree: Assur’s effigy appears above it (fig. 30).2°* In Assyrian representations 
the sacred tree is flanked by winged creatures, often with birds’ heads, as well as 
by human beings, or by both winged genii and men standing behind them, some- 
times interpreted as images of kings. On an Assyrian seal, Adad, replacing the 
sacred tree, stands on a bull, raising a dotted crown in his right hand, and flanked 


263 Ohnefalsch-Richter, op. cit., p. 75, fig. 100 and pl. 122, 1; Pettazzoni, Ausonia, loc. cit., p. 190, fig. 10. 

264 Delaporte, Mus. du Louvre, Cat. des cylindres orientauz i, pl. 53, 18 (D. 122). 

26 Frankfort, op. cit., p. 204 f., pls. xxxm-xxx1m and xxxv; cf. also Menant, op. cit. ii, pp. 61 ff. 

266 On this symbol, Ward, op. cit., p. 395 f.; Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 207 ff. 

267 Bossert, op. cit., fig. 399 g; Persson, Rel. of Greece in Prehistoric Times, p. 176, fig. 16; “Cretule di 
H. Triada,”’ p. 139, no. 137; fig. 153 and pl. rx. 

268 Frankfort, op. cit., pl. xxx c. When discussing the representation of the mitra from Rethymno, 
I have shown elsewhere that above the Tree of Life there is a bird. This means that Hellenic art trans- 
formed Assur’s symbol, the resemblance of which to a bird’s form we have pointed out, into an actual 
bird, that is, the element for centuries representing the epiphany of the god, in Minoan art as well as in 
early Greek art. But it is highly probable that the stylization of Assur’s symbol with a tail determined 
the peculiar stylization of the fan-like tail on the bird on the mitra from Rethymno, as well as on 
isolated birds of early Greek art. This stylization is to be seen on the Protocorinthian aryballos repro- 
duced in fig. 21, as well as on numerous ivory seals from Sparta: A0O., pls. cxiiv, CXLv, XLvu, 1. An- 
other type of Tree of Life in the Assyrian repertory, on a seal in Boston (Frankfort, op. cit., pl. xxx1 b), 
finds a direct imitation in Cretan geometric-orientalizing art. See an imitation on painted pottery, 
Arkades, p. 515, fig. 599 C, 5th row; and BSA. xxix, 1927-28, fig. 34, no. 35. 
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by two winged genii;*** or on another seal there may be the god, also holding a 
crown, standing on a crouching lion, and flanked by two human figures.?7° 

This attitude of a divinity raising a crown in the hand_calls for discussion. The 
same gesture appears in other representations, such as that of Ishtar raising a crown 


Fic. or Mannu-Kimamatu-AssurR (ABOUT 
790 B.c.) IN BERLIN 
(Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pl. xxxiii c) 


Fic. 31.— Detain or Bronze Bow. From Nimrup 


(Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, pl. 65, central medallion) 


over the Tree of Life in fig. 30. The divinity appears in the same attitude on other 
seals, and may also be seen lifting a crown when the tree is lacking, or holding it 
in the hand when sitting on a throne.?” A crown, as an offering to a divinity or 
victorious hero, occurs early in Mesopotamian art. On a Chaldaean cylinder in the 


29 A, H. Layard, Monuments of Nineveh ii, London, 1853, pl. 69, 44; Frankfort, op. cit., pl. xxxm g. 

270 Layard, op. cit., pl. 69, 40. 

271 Frankfort, op. cit., pl. xxi f, k, j, g. See also the Achemenian seal on which a figure carries a 
crown toward the Tree of Life, Menant, op. cit. ii, p. 172, fig. 150. 
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Louvre,?” between two groups of fighting divinities, a woman, wearing kaunakes, 
holds a crown to present to the victor. But as far as the antithetical groups with the 
Tree of Life are concerned, the meaning of the crown is perhaps determined by the 
ceremony itself. We know, in fact, that in Assyria during the celebration of the 
New Year festival, metal bands, called “‘yokes,”’ adorned with fillets, were bound 
to a bare tree branch, probably of cedar, in a ritual meant to propitiate the renewal 
of nature in the new year. The symbol of the Sacred Tree in the representations 
mentioned corresponds in all probability to this bedecked Maypole, and it was the 
object of different ceremonies on other occasions as well, not only in Assyria, but in 
Syria and Palestine. This time the symbolism as well probably goes back as far as 
the earliest Chaldaean civilization. On the well known stele of Ur-Nammu,?” dated 
2294 B.c., we see the king stretching out a similar crown toward a Tree of Life. The 
text, praising the king, particularly for his work in fertilizing the country, explains 
the meaning of this attitude. This is the reason why I have suggested a religious 
meaning for the similar action of the youths lifting a crown above the sacred tree 
on the mitra from Rethymno, as well as for similar scenes in early Hellenic art, 
even where the sacred tree is lacking, but where a hint at similar ritual celebrations 
may be assumed. Crowns are common among the finds of the sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia, held both by the goddess and by her attendants. They occur in the hands 
of her maidens in a lead group where they flank the Mistress of the Lions, and on 
a large number of single images of the goddess, who sometimes holds crowns in 
both hands.?74 Sometimes the crown is dotted, as on representations in the Orient. 
Isolated crowns also appear in great numbers as votive offerings, showing their 
primary importance as an object of the cult in the sanctuary; they often show 
pendent balls.27> 

On some of the Etruscan gold bracelets mentioned, the two attendants of the 
divinity each raise a hand over the head. On the arm-band of a bronze shield from 
Olympia they grasp the divinity by the wrist with one hand while they raise the 
other hand over the head, almost suggesting that they are crowning it. The latter 
composition leads us to consider one more monument of Oriental art, which so far 
has remained almost forgotten, perhaps because its central representation is very 
obscure and has generally been misunderstood. This monument is especially im- 
portant for us, since it is one of those Phoenician bronze bowls which offered direct 
models for the production of laminated bronzes in the orientalizing art of Crete, in 
this case, a bowl from Nimrud.?” The scene in the central disc (fig. 31) was in- 
terpreted by Poulsen as the capture of a prisoner by two soldiers, but there is no 
hint of violence in the scene. In the center a male figure in front view, large in size, 


272 Delaporte, Cat. ii, pl. 71, 10 (A. 142). 

273 C, L. Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, London, 1929, pl. Xb; idem, The Development of Sumerian Art, 
New York, 1935, pl. 63, 1. 274 AO., p. 260 f., figs. 120-21, pls. cLxxx1 f., cLXxxrx f., ete. 

275 Tbid., pls. cLXxx, 1; CLXxxvI, 30; cxcrx, 24-26, etc. 

276 Layard, op. cit., pl. 65; cf. idem, Discoveries of Nineveh and Babylon, New York, 1853, p. 183; 
Poulsen, op. cit., p. 8. The closest resemblance to the representation of the Phoenician bowl is found 
in the relief from Tell Halaf in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. Its interpretation by von Oppen- 
heim (Tell Halaf, p. 156, pl. 36 a) as the slaughter of the demon Huwawa by Gilgamesh and his friend 
Engidu is not convincing. 
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wears a short cylindrical tunic, from the edge of which the naked legs seem to emerge, 
diverging and, curiously enough, with toes turned inward. The figure is bearded, 
and its hair shows a carefully rendered coiffure, with a middle parting and two 
long spiral locks on the shoulders. The face and coiffure strongly recall the head of 
Zeus on the tympanum from. the Idaean cave. The arms are crossed, as if inert, in 
front of the body, while two smaller figures, one at each side, grasp the wrists of the 
central figure and lift their other hands over his head. We believe that the publisher 
of the bowl was correct when he suggested as an interpretation of the scene two 
acolytes flanking a god. They seem to raise something over the head of the god, or 
of his idol: something quite visibly distinct from the hair, and suggesting indeed 
the impression of a wreath, one perhaps provided with pendent balls. The hierodules 
wear the same garment, an upgirt tunic and a loin cloth, and a coiffure often seen 
in this group of Phoenician bronzes.?”7 This coiffure cannot fail to recall a description 
of the Kuretes, “dressing their hair like dainty damsels,” in a fragment of Aeschylus 
(in Athenaeus xii, 37). 

In our analysis of the gold plaque from the Idaean cave borrowings from the 
Orient appeared to be numerous, both in the general composition and in single 
elements, the aspect of the figures, details of their garments and their coiffures, 
attitudes, ritual attributes and symbols. There is no need to insist on the fact that 
all these foreign elements in the early Hellenic art of Crete have been subjected to 
an immediate assimilation and metamorphosis according to the artistic schemes, 
conceptions and characteristics of the Greek people, in the same way as centuries 
before another wave of oriental influence had been assimilated and transformed by 
Minoan art. Before evaluating the contribution offered by the Orient in this new 
importation of schemes of composition and of single artistic elements, we must, 
however, bear in mind what we were taught by recent excavations at Ras Shamra 
and other Syrian and Phoenician sites at the end of the Bronze Age. We must not 
forget the réle, each day appearing more important, which in this period was 
played by the commerce and colonization of the Aegean peoples in artistic creation, 
and generally in the history of art itself, on the Asiatic shores of the Mediterranean. 
Only when we can trace the whole picture of the history of art in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean countries from the decline of Mycenaean to archaic Greek art, will it be 
possible to say exactly how much the latter owes to the old civilizations and arts of 
the Orient, and how much — either directly, or through a reflux from Syrian shores — 
to the spiritual and artistic inheritance from the Minoan people. 

INsTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STuDY Doro Levi 


277 See e.g. the bowl on the preceding plate of Layard, op. cit., pl. 64. 


AMYKOS AND THE DIOSKOUROI* 


EARLY in 1885, two bronze statues, cast in the same over life-size scale, were found 
in Rome in precisely the same place and at approximately the same time.! Their 
extraordinary quality and almost perfect preservation have caused them to be 
widely discussed and, on a number of occasions, to be illustrated on opposite pages. 
Their technical similarities are so marked as to have been repeatedly pointed out 
and, at one time, led to the suggestion that they might be the work of the same 
artist.2 In spite of these exceptional circumstances, the two statues were considered 
so unlike each other in type that at no time in the course of the long effort to explain 
them has it been suggested that they might belong together. 

Yet, the first of these statues, the so-called “Hellenistic Ruler” * (figs. 1-2) is as 
unexplained today as on the day of its discovery. A succession of archaeologists has 
seen in its face the features of a Macedonian or Syrian prince, of Philip V or Perseus, 
of Alexander Balas or Alexander Theos. The most widely repeated identification, 


*T am greatly indebted to my husband, Karl Lehmann, for assistance in the preparation of this 
article. I should also like to acknowledge the benefit of discussing the interpretation presented here with 
Professor Rhys Carpenter whose remarkable discovery of the “‘ Boxer’s”’ signature and various articles 
on both the “‘ Boxer” and the ‘‘ Ruler” have added so greatly to our knowledge of these statues. It was, 
therefore, with particular pleasure that I learned that he, too, had hit upon a similar connection and 
interpretation of these two statues. In the course of following up my explanation of the “‘Boxer”’ and 
the “‘Ruler,” I was glad to discover that Helbig, Lanciani, Rossbach, Petersen, Wace, Dickins, Klein, 
Paribeni and Lawrence had all made observations in regard to these statues which, in sum, pointed 
toward the very solution I had arrived at by a quite different approach. I take this as a welcome 
confirmation of the theory advanced here. 

1 NS. x, 1885, pp. 42 and 223. A fascinating account of the discovery and excavation of these statues 
was published by Rodolfo Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Excavations, Boston and 
New York, 1892, pp. 297 ff. In clearing ground for the erection of the Teatro Drammatico on the Via 
Nazionale, workmen found the so-called ‘‘ Hellenistic Ruler’? buried between foundation walls of part 
of.the Baths of Constantine. Soon afterward, the “Boxer” appeared within a short distance, seated on 
a Dorie capital, and giving clear evidence of having been carefully hidden away, presumably in the 
course of some late antique emergency. The same circumstances apparently apply to the “Ruler” who, 
unfortunately, was excavated before the authorities arrived on the scene. P. 305 reproduces a photo- 
graph of the “‘Boxer” in situ as does S. Reinach, “Courrier de l’art antique,” GBA. xxxiii, 1886,1, 
p. 429. 

2 Rhys Carpenter, “‘The ‘Hellenistic Ruler’ of the Terme Museum,” AJA. xxxi, 1927, p. 164. More 
recently, the author has withdrawn this suggestion, ‘““Observations on Familiar Statuary in Rome,” 
MAAR. xviii, 1941, pp. 81-4, 92-3. See also note 47. 

3 Museo nazionale romano, No. 544 (1049). Ht. to crown: 2.08 m; to top of raised |. arm: 2.37 m. 
Eyeballs originally inserted. Restorations: forepart of 1. index and of r. middle finger, fragment on 1. 
thigh above knee, base and staff. W. Helbig, Fiihrer durch die Gffentlichen sammlungen klassischer 
Altertiimer in Rom}, Leipzig, 1912-18, ii, 183-5, No. 1847; R. Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il 
museo nazionale romano, Rome, 1932, p. 203; P. Arndt, F. Bruckmann, Griechische und rémische 
Portréts, Munich, 1891, Nos. 358-60; BrBr. No. 246 (following what was probably a typographical 
error in Helbig, it is widely repeated that the statues were found in 1884, instead of 1885). 

‘ Philip V: Helbig, Fiihrer,' 1891, ii, 198-9, No. 958 and AD. i, 1891, p. 2, pl. v; Perseus: Studniczka, 
quoted and rejected by G. F. Hill, ‘“‘A Portrait of Perseus of Macedon,”’ Numismatic Chronicle, ser. 3, 
xvi, 1896, p. 38; Alexander Balas: Rossbach, AA. vi, 1891, p. 69, accepted by A. Furtwiingler, Master- 
pieces of Greek Sculpture, ed. Sellers, New York, 1895, p. 364, note 2; Alexander Theos: W. Klein, 
Geschichte der griechischen Kunst, Leipzig, 1907, iii, pp. 43 ff. ; 
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that of Demetrios I of Syria, grew out of the sound observation that the statue lacks 
the royal diadem, in addition to showing the first downy beard.of a young man who 
has neither shaved nor achieved a full beard, two details which would fit Demetrios’ 
age and appearance during his stay in Rome as a hostage. The soundness of this 
specific observation by no means alters the essential fact that there is no possible 
reason to assume that a hostage would be in a position to dedicate a statue of himself 
in heroic or divinized guise as a public monument in the city of his detention. The 
numismatic comparisons on which all of these identifications are based are so unsat- 
isfactory as to have convinced few save their respective authors and, given the 
crucial fact that this enigmatic young man wears no diadem, have driven others to 
interpret him as “‘a prince in the heroic guise of an athlete,” * as a general,’ as the 
portrait of “‘a nude athlete or at least a man of the athletic type,” * as a hero resting 
on a lance,® as a Roman adaptation of an earlier athletic statue '° or, most recently, 
as Lucullus."' The stylistic attributions accompanying this remarkable array of 
interpretations have, naturally, been as various, ranging from Lysippan to Neo- 
Attic or Neo-Pheidian and including a bewildering and conflicting variety of opin- 
ions, general and specific.” 
The “Boxer” (figs. 3-5) has fared slightly better, thanks to the unmistakable 
evidence of his occupation.'* At this point, however, agreement stops, and whether 


5R. Delbriick, Antike Portréts, Bonn, pp. xliii-iv, fig. 16, pl. 30, followed by W. Schick “Zwei 
rémische Kolossalstatuen und die hellenistische Kunst Syriens,” NJ. xvii (33), 1914, pp. 18-56; A. W. 
Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, London, 1927, p. 29, pl. LI; E. Pfuhl, “‘Ikonographische Beitriige zur 
Stilgeschichte der hellenistischen Kunst,” JdI. xlv, 1930, pp. 11 ff.; V. Miiller, ““A Chronology of 
Greek Sculpture 400 B.c. to 40 B.c.,” The Art Bulletin xx, 1938, p. 401 and W. Zschietzschmann, Die 
hellenistische und rémische Kunst (Die Antiken Kunst ii), Potsdam, 1938, p. 51, fig. 47. 

6 W. W. Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, Washington, 1921, p. 73. 

7 Helbig, Fiihrer', loc. cit.; M. Collignon, Histoire de la sculpture grecque, Paris, 1897, ii, 494, fig. 257. 

8 Lanciani, loc. cit.; E. Petersen, “‘Funde,” RM. vi, 1891, p. 238; A. S. Murray, Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology, London, 1892, p. 306, fig. 100. 

® Guy Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, Oxford, 1920, pp. 42 ff. 

10 A. J. B. Wace, “Hellenistic Royal Portraits,” JHS. xxv, 1905, p. 96; cf. J. Six. ‘‘Ikonographische 
Studien,” RM. xiii, 1898, pp. 77-8. 

1 R. Carpenter, “The ‘Hellenistic Ruler’ of the Terme Museum,” AJA. xxxi, 1927, pp. 160-8 and, 
again, “Observations,” MAAR. xviii, 1941. 

12 Lysippan (ranging from Lysippos’ school to a general influence of the master) Klein, loc. cit.; H. 
Bulle, Der schine Mensch i, Munich and Leipzig, 1911, col. 140-2; fig 27, pl. txxv; Helbig, Fiihrer®, 
loc. cit.; A. Hekler, Die Bildniskunst der Griechen und Rémer, Stuttgart, 1912, p. xxii, pls. 82-4; 
Dickins, Hyde, loc. cit. Refutation of the Lysippic attribution and Neo-Attic-Neo-Pheidian suggestion: 
Carpenter, “‘The ‘Hellenistic Ruler’ of the Terme Museum,” pp. 160 ff. and “‘Observations,” pp. 
92-3, where the statue is tentatively attributed to Arkesilaos. Note J. J. Bernoulli, Die erhaltenen 
Darstellungen Alexanders des Grossen, Munich, 1905, p. 107. See, too, Ch. Picard, ‘‘ Portrait d’homme 
inconnu,”” MonPiot. xxiv, 1920, p. 96; G. Krahmer, “‘Stilphasen der hellenistischen Plastik,” RM. 
XXXVili/xxxix, 1923/24, p. 151 and “‘Hellenistische Képfe,”’ NGGW. Gittingen, 1936, pp. 236 ff., 
pl. rv, fig. 15, 16; G. M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, New Haven, 1930, pp. 
50, 59, fig. 57; C. Michelowski, Les Portraits hellénistiques et romains (Délos, xiii), Paris, 1930, pp. 4 ff., 
pp. 35 ff.; G. Lippold, Gnomon xii, 1936, p. 584. 

13 Museo nazionale romano, No. 545 (1055). Ht. (seated): 1.28 m; if standing: ca. 2.05 m., i.e., equal 
to the Ruler’s height. Restorations: tip of left thumb, fragment on r. thigh, base. There appears to be 
one ancient restoration: a piece of the crown of the head: ca. 10 cm. in diameter. Style and quality of 
execution suggest that this piece replaced the original which was apparently cast separately in order to 
facilitate insertion of the eyes and teeth. Helbig, Fiihrer*, pp. 136-9, No. 1350 and AD. loc. cit. and 
pl. 1v; Paribeni, op. cit., p. 204; BrBr. op. cit., No. 248. 
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he is resting after a contest or pausing in the midst of the fight, '* whether he is turn- 
ing around to the spectators for applause," talking to his opponent or a referee," 
glancing at his adversary,'’ looking around for a new encounter '8 or “‘attiré par le 
frémissement d’un combat voisin,” '* whether he is an historical personality or an 
unknown victor 2° has been the subject of almost as much contention as whether he 
is breathing with his mouth open or speaking.”! 

Like the “‘ Ruler,” the “Boxer” had been emphatically dated all the way from the 
fourth to first centuries B.c. until the fortunate discovery of the signature of Apol- 


99° 


lonios, son of Nestor, provided a welcome finale to the debate.” Throughout the long 
dispute over the precise shade of meaning implied by the Boxer’s figure and face, the 
basic assumption that he was the dedication of a victorious athlete has gone almost 
unchallenged.** Indeed, it has provided the material for innumerable laments on the 
decline of Hellenic culture in the Hellenistic period, on the degeneration of the noble 
ideals of Greek athletics and other melancholy conclusions.** But the fact remains 
that throughout the history of Greek sculpture there is no comparable victor monu- 
ment ® and, given the psychological improbability that any athlete would have 


14 Pausing in the midst of the fight: for example, E. Petersen, Vom alten Rom?, Leipzig, 1904, p. 165, 
fig. 134 and Bulle, op. cit., col. 363-4, pl. 167, 236, but this conflict runs through the entire bibliography 
on the figure. 

6 Collignon, pp. 492-3, fig. 256; W. Amelung, The Museums and Ruins of Rome, New York, 1906, 
pp. 273 ff., fig. 156; Ch. Picard, La Sculpture antique, Paris, 1926, p. 208. 

16 Helbig, Antike Denkmdler, loc. cit. 

17 Zschietzschmann, op. cit., p. 57, fig. 57. 18 Murray, loc. cit. 19 Reinach, loc. cit. 

20 The standard interpretation of the “Boxer” as the dedication of an unknown victor was chal- 
lenged by Carl Wunderer, “‘ Der Faustkiimpfer in Museo delle Terme,” Philologus |vii, 1898, pp. 1-7, 
649. His attempt to identify the “Boxer” as the historical athlete Kleitomachos and to explain the 
statue according to Polybius xxvii, 9, 7-13, was refuted by E. Petersen, ‘“‘Der Faustkiimpfer des 
Thermenmuseums,” RM. xiii, 1898, pp. 93-5; Amelung in Helbig, Fiihrer® loc. cit., and Hyde, op. cit., 
pp. 145 ff. See, too, J. J. Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie, Munich, 1901, ii, 179. If, for no other 
reason, the fact that Polybius gives no indication that Kleitomachos-ever sat down and, on the con- 
trary, uses the words &toota&vta and étmiotpéyavta, renders this interpretation invalid. 

21 Speaking: Helbig, AD: loc. cit.; Lanciani, op. cit., p. 306; Klein, op. cit., pp. 44-46; F. Noack, “Die 
Statuen des Apollonios von Athen,” FuF’. 3, No. 25, pp. 193-4. Breathing with mouth open: C. Belger, 
‘*Zur Bronzestatue eines Faustkiimpfers in Rom,” Jd/. ii, 1887, p. 192, followed by Amelung in Helbig, 
Fiihrer®, loc. cit., and others. 

22 Carpenter, “‘Apollonios Nestoros,” MAAR. vi, 1927, pp. 133-6, pls. xlix—li. For earlier opinions, 
see Klein, Amelung, Dickins. loc. cit.; Furtwiingler, SBAW. 1902, p. 442; Springer-Michaelis, Handbuch 


Richter, op. cit., pp. 15, 50, 61, 299 (fig. 765); A. della Seta, Zl Nudo nell’ Arte i, Milan & Rome, 1930, 
pp. 561 ff., fig. 180-181; J. D. Beazley, B. Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting, Cambridge, 1932, 
p. 34, fig. 202; K. Bliimel, Sport der Hellenen, Berlin, 1936, pp. 11, 132-3; G. Lippold, Timomachos, 
Munich, 1937, p. 2. See, too, Carpenter, ““Observations,” p. 84. 23 See below note 61. 

2 See, for example, F. Winter, “Uber die griechische Portrétkunst, Berlin, 1894, pp. 12 ff.; Amelung, 
The Museums and Ruins of Rome, pp. 273 ff.; Bulle, loc. cit.; Hyde, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. The archaeological 
theory of the brutal professional boxer has, in turn, been seized upon for its sociological implications, 
as in M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, Oxford, 1941, ii, 1087. 

2 Thus Hyde, loc. cit., is unable to cite a single other example and Klein, op. cit., pp. 44-6, remarks 
“*Befremdend ist schon das Verlassen des obligaten Standmotivs.”’ 

26 XXII, 44-52: 

EvOa UTrEpoTTAOS Evdidacke, 

Seivds iSciv, OVaTa TruyHais: 
8’ Eopaipwto Kai TAATU vOTov 
oapki o15npein opuptAatos ola 


der Kunstgeschichte.i°, Leipzig, 1911, p. 401, fig. 743; Hekler, op. cit., pp. xxii-iii, pls. 85, 86 and, later, 
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chosen this moment as a satisfying means of commemorating a victory, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that even one such monument ever existed. 

How, then are we to interpret the “‘ Boxer” and the “Ruler’’? Happily, ancient 
literature seems to offer a far simpler and more coherent explanation of the various 
facets of this problem than modern discussion. In his Hymn to the Dioskouroi, 
Theokritos describes the landing of the Argo on the Bebrycian coast and relates how 
Kastor and Polydeukes, wandering together apart from their comrades, came upon 
a spring where 
“there sat taking the air a man both huge and terrible to look at. His ears were crushed (or wounded) 
by hard fist fights, his giant breast and great broad back were orbed with iron flesh like a sledge-wrought 
statue. Moreover, on his brawny arms, the muscles below the top of the shoulder stood out like boulders 
some torrent has rolled and rounded in its swirling eddies; and hanging by the ends of the feet, a lion’s 
skin dangled over his neck and back.” 

Standing beside this great seated brute, Polydeukes engaged him in a conversation, 
the results of which are well known. For, as it turned out, this was Amykos, king 
of the barbarian Bebrycians, whose inhospitable custom it was to challenge all 
strangers appearing in his land to a fist fight to the death. The ensuing contest 
between this legendary inventor of the caestus *’ and the celebrated hero-boxer in the 
presence of both Argonauts and Bebrycians was a favorite theme in Greek art and 
literature 2° in which this episode was seen as a conflict between brute strength and 


év oTepeoion Bpaxloow a&Kpov UT’ @pov 

XEIUAPPOUS HEyaAais TrepiéEece Sivas: 

auTap UTTEP Kal avXEévos TwPETTO 

&kpwv Sépya Agovtos Ex Trobewvaov. 
J. M. Edmond’s text in The Greek Bucolic Poets (Loeb Classical Library), Cambridge, 1938, p. 258 and,’ 
especially Il. 44-52 quoted here. The English translation above is based on Edmond’s with modifica- 
tions. An interesting discussion of this idyll appears in U.von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Tezt- 
geschichte der griechischer Bukoliker (Philologische Untersuchungen hsg. von A. Kiessling and U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff xviii) Berlin, 1906, pp. 186, 193 ff. 

In the light of the present discussion, it is interesting to note that the early variant te§pavopévos 
(Oxyrrynchus Papyrus 1806) may well be preferable to te6Aacpévos. The scratches on the ears of the 
“Boxer” and the drops of blood below them which so many writers emphasize would suggest this read- 
ing. The debate as to whether the “‘ Boxer’s”’ various signs of injury are the product of old or new fights 
seems to have entirely overlooked the utter impossibility of distinguishing whether the swellings, 
scratches, and encrusted drops of blood depicted on a bronze statue were produced some minutes or 
hours or even days before the actual moment represented. To interpret such drops of blood as fresh 
rather than encrusted and then to pronounce them proof that the, “‘Boxer”’’ has just fought in the 
preceding minutes is arbitrary in the extreme. However the “Boxer” is interpreted, these injuries are 
surely to be taken as a graphic means of conveying his nature and occupation rather than as a specific 
reference to his condition at the moment. 

27 Scholion to Plato, Laws vii, 796 A: “Apuxos Biuvidos TleAias ds 
Kal &€eUpev ipavtas tuKxtixous (Allen, Burnet, Parker, Scholia Platonica, Haverford, 1938, p. 328) 
and Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis i, 16, 76: *AwuKos 52 6 TrUKTIKOUS 
awp@tos evpe. There is an excellent discussion of ancient boxing and of the types of gloves used in 
various periods, including the caestus or ipavtes O€eis or tuKtixoi of the Terme statue in E. N. 
Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, London, 1910, ch. xtx, pp. 402-434. Cf., too, idem, Ath- 
letics of the Ancient World, Oxford, 1930, pp. 106, 198 ff.; Hyde, op. cit., pp. 235 ff.; Ch. Hiilsen, “TI 
cesto dei pugili antichi,” RM. iv, 1889, pp. 176 ff. and J. Jiithner, “‘ Uber antike Turngeriite” (Abh. des 
arch.-epigr. Seminars der Universitét Wien xii) 1896, pp. 77 ff. 

28 The most detailed accounts are to be found in Theokritos xxii, 27-134; Apollonios Rhodios ii, 
1-163 and Valerius Flaccus iv, 99-343. Brief references occur in Apollodorus i, 1x, 20; Hyginus, Fabulae 
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skill, between barbarian inhospitality and the hallowed customs of Hellenic cour- 
tesy. In the preserved monuments and descriptions, Polydeukes’ triumph over 
Amykos in the mortal fight which followed was the most popular incident in this 
episode, and it is only in Theokritos that the initial phase of the struggle is presented 
as a verbal clash between Polydeukes and Amykos in the presence of Kastor. 

The analogy between Theokritos’ description of this barbarian brute and the 
“Boxer” of the Terme (figs. 3—5) is so striking as to make a detailed comparison of 
the two unnecessary.?? Not only do the specific characteristics tally exactly, but the 
general position of a seated figure twisting his head around and up to communicate 
with someone standing beside him is a remarkable confirmation of the discernment 
of those few archaeologists who have stoutly maintained that the “Boxer”? was 
talking not panting and, as such, must have belonged to a group.*® Furthermore, it 
is clear that in writing this description Theokritos had a specific statue in mind as 
the words o18npein opuptAatos cia KoAocods prove. Only one detail separates his 
boxer from ours: the lion’s skin tied about Amykos’ neck. Inasmuch as no other 
representation of Amykos shows a lion’s skin on or near him, this detail cannot be 
considered part of the orthodox iconography of the figure. It is, of course, entirely 
possible that the Terme statue once sat on a lion’s skin — a point which can never be 
settled one way or the other, since the original base is not preserved. However, quite 
apart from other stylistic considerations, this one detail is sufficient to indicate that 
the Terme statue can neither have been the source of Theokritos’ description nor an 
exact copy of the statue with which he was familiar. For the moment, let us post- 
pone any consideration of the precise chronological relationship between these 
monuments. 

Returning to the specific scene visualized by Theokritos, if the Terme Boxer is, 
indeed, Amykos, as there is reason to believe, he should be accompanied by the 
Dioskouroi. Of necessity, Polydeukes must stand at his right and, given the estab- 
lished iconography of the Dioskouroi in pairs or groups of three, Kastor must witness 
the conversation from Amykos’ left. Such a group of a seated figure flanked by two 
standing figures would be eminently within the tradition of Greek sculpture. 

At this point, the “Ruler” leaps to mind. Found in the same place as the “‘ Boxer,” 
of the same material, identical in scale,*! he appears to be so well-suited to the 
iconographic requirements of a Dioskouros that it seems reasonable to interpret him 
as Kastor, and to suggest that, at one time, he stood at Amykos’ left. In this fortu- 
nate case, literature and art afford ample evidence of the correctness of an hypothesis. 

Originally, the Dioskouroi were represented as nude young men without specific 
attributes.** Even the stars and piloi so commonly associated with them were a 


xvii; Oppian, Cynegetica i, 363; Orphic Argonautica, 658 ff.; Sidonius Apollinaris, Carmina v, 160-3; 
Servius ad Aeneidem v, 373. For the source of Theokritos’ version of the contest see Carl Robert, Die 
griechische Heldensage iii, Berlin, 1921, pp. 842-5. 

29 Lawrence’ came close to the point when, after describing the ‘‘ Boxer,’ he said: “The ideal is 
repeated in literature by Theokritos, in a description of a boxing match”’ (op. cit., p. 18, and pl. xxvumt). 

30 Lanciani, op. cit., p. 306; Paribeni, op. cit., p. 204. 

3t Klein, op. cit., pp. 44-6, was much impressed by all these facts and placed the two statues in the 
same period and school. 

# For the iconography of the Dioskouroi see Furtwiingler’s article “Dioskuren” in Roscher, Aus- 
fiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884-86, i, pt. 1, col. 1171 ff. 
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relatively late, and by no means indispensable, addition. Again and again, they ap- 
pear in heraldic position on reliefs, gems and coins as nude heroes leaning on their 
spears, with or without stars in the field above them.* The ring-stones illustrated 
in figs. 6-7, p. 331, “ are especially pertinent since they show the Dioskouroiin precisely 
the same position as the “Ruler,” the hero at the right leaning on his spear with his 
left hand (as the unmistakable traces on the “‘ Ruler’s”’ left forearm indicate he did), 
with his right hand resting against his hip and his head turned toward the center. 
Fig. 6 is, in fact, identical, the ponderation of the right-hand Dioskouros duplicating 
that of the “‘Ruler”’ in every detail. As these examples suggest, this heraldic type was 
applied to simple representations of the twins as well as to compositions of three in 
which they flank a central figure. 

Hence, in nudity, stance, and spear, in every detail of posture and position, the 
“Ruler” fits the requirements of a Dioskouros. And if we consider the last incono- 
graphic detail which characterizes him: the youthful beard engraved on his face 
(fig. 8), the identification becomes doubly clear. For, as has been recognized, this 
is neither the stubble of a man who ordinarily shaves nor the full beard of a mature 
man, but the first soft growth of a young man who has never shaved.* Although this 
is a comparative rarity in ancient art, it is by no means unknown. What is more, it is 
characteristic of the Dioskouroi according to a persistent literary and artistic 
tradition. 

Thus, in contrasting Amykos and Polydeukes, Apollonios Rhodios specifically de- 
scribes the son of Zeus as having “‘the bloom of the first down still on his cheeks.”’ * 


33 Cf. F. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d’une déesse, Paris, 1935, passim. Cf. too, E. Gerhard, 
Etruskische Spiegel, Berlin, 1863, passim. See, too, the recently published little group of Kastor and 
Pollux in the Walters Gallery, D. K. Hill, “‘Some Bronze Statuettes from Graeco-Roman Egypt,” ° 
Art in America xxxi 1948, fig. 1. Although the figures are of a somewhat different iconographic type, 
they illustrate the existence of such groups in sculpture in the round as well as on various types of relief. 

% Fig. 6, Hamilton Collection, British Museum No. 252: gold ring with round bezel inserted sepa- 
rately. In relief: Helen, draped and with crescent over head, standing between the Dioskouroi who are 
nude and lean on spears. Over each of latter, a star. Listed under the category: Graeco-Roman and 
Roman. F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Finger Rings, Greek, Etruscan and Roman, in the Department of 
Antiquities, British Museum, London, 1907, p. 43 and Chapouthier, op. cit., p. 53 No. 35 (where it is 
apparently mistakenly listed as “‘pierre gravée”’), and pl. xv. Fig. 7, Berlin, Antiquarium No. 2670: 
violet paste. Dioskouroi, nude, standing, leaning on spears, with crescent moon between them and 
stars over their heads (erroneously called “‘pilos étoilé”” by Chapouthier). Below, offering table with 
objects on it. Furtwiingler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium, Berlin, 1896, p. 123 
and Chapouthier, op. cit., p. 66, No. 58, figs. 6-7 are reproduced from Chapouthier’s cuts on pp. 53 
and 66. Note the tetradrachm of Syros illustrated by Chapouthier, op. cit., pp. 242 ff., where a related 
type, applied to the Dioskouroi-Kabeiroi, is of definitely Hellenistic date. Cf. B. V. Head, HN .2 Oxford, 
1911, p. 492. 

% As Delbriick, loc. cit., and others have seen. Carpenter’s suggestion, “Observations,” pp. 81 ff., 
that this growth is the result of temporary neglect and a sign of mourning is unconvincing both because 
of the nature of the beard and because of the improbability that anyone would choose to perpetuate his 
appearance at such a moment. Whether or not the “‘ Flaumbart”’ is attractive to modern eyes, it had the 
logic, in antiquity, of indicating a given age and of reflecting a necessary stage on the way to the full 
beard customary in classical and heroic times. For an interesting parallel to the present case, also on an 
heroic figure, see the colossal basalt statue of Herakles in Parma (A. O. Quintavalle, La regia galleria di 
Parma, Rome, 1939, view on p. 15 and p. 40, No. 970. Croci photograph No. 4347. 

3 TT, 43:&t1 yvokovtas iovAous &vTéAAwv. 

The text and translations quoted here and in succeeding references to Apollonios are those of R. C. 
Seaton in the Loeb Classical Library (New York, 1930), or based on them. 
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To Apollonios, this vital detail is a primary means of indicating the degree of ma- 
turity of the heroes. Hence Cyzicus, like Jason, has “‘the first growth of beard just 
sprouting” *7 while Meleager ““was numbered among strong men though even the 
soft down on his cheek showed not yet.” ** The youthfulness of this heroic band was 
an established feature of what may be called their literary iconography and appears 
again in Valerius Flaccus’ account of the assembly of heroes who came to join Jason, 
where both those “‘of approved renown in warfare” and “all they who in the first 
flower of manhood have passed not beyond essays nor been given the chance of 
glorious deeds” unite to take part in the great adventure.** Here, too, Polydeukes is 
described as “‘scarce as yet showing the sparse beard of earliest manhood” at the 
time of his contest with Amykos.*® In the Argonautica, Kastor appears rather as the 
companion of his brother than as the hero of any individual deed and, as such, he is 
not specifically described. That what was true of the physical appearance of one of 
the Twins applied to the other goes without saying. 

Fortunately for the present discussion, this curious iconographic tradition is re- 
flected in art as well as literature. The popularity of the Bebrycian episode is attested 
by a variety of monuments, the finest of which is unquestionably the Ficoroni 
cista *! (figs. 9, 10, 13). Unlike the majority of our literary sources, they reflect a lost 
epic and dramatic tradition according to which Polydeukes concluded his victory 
over Amykos by tying him to a tree trunk instead of leaving him sprawled on the 
shore.“ But the dramatis personae of the episode are identical and looking at the 
Ficoroni cista, one finds that a number of figures on it are represented as having the 
now familiar bloom on their cheeks. Personally, I believe that the four figures on 
whom this detail is most conspicuous can be shown to resolve themselves into two 
representations each of Kastor and Polydeukes. They are the figures of Polydeukes 
binding Amykos, of Kastor looking on at the scene from the ship, of Polydeukes 
punching the kwpuxos, and of Kastor drinking from a kylix.** But whether or not one 
accepts this particular identification, the fact that the youthful beard appears within 


37 T, 972: Tax iouAot. 
38 TIT, 518-20: 
Kai Oiveiins évapibuios 
avipdoiv, rep dccov EtravOidwvtas iovAous 
av TéAAv. 
39 T, 100-102: Omnis avet quae iam bellis spectataque fama 
turba ducum, primae seu quos in flore iuventae 
temptamenta tenent necdum data copia rerum. ; 
Text and translation of J. H. Mozley (Loeb Classical Library), Cambridge, 1934, pp. 10-11. The same 
tradition is at the root of Hyginus, Fabulae xiv, 46 ff. 

40 TV, 233: etiam primae spargentem signa iuventae. In this context. spargentes signa can only mean 
growing a beard. Note the use of the same criterion to characterize the appearance and age of young 
Romans in Cicero, Ad Aft. i, 16. 

4t For bibliography on the Ficoroni cista see the note appended to this article. 

Scholion to Apollonios Rhodios ii, 98: ’ATroAAavios pév gugaiver das &vnpnuévov Tov “AuuKov, 
Kai MeicavSpos paciv Sti E5noev avtov 6 TloAuSevKns, Anioxos St év Trepi 
Kuzixov onoiv ToAuSevKous. For a brief discussion of this literary back- 
ground see Robert, loc. cit. 

48 See the note appended to this article for a proposed interpretation of the Ficoroni cista. Although 
it is impossible to check this detail on available photographs or casts, Helbig, Fiihrer' ii, 198, No. 957, 
says that the “‘Boxer”’ is infibulated. Note that on the Ficoroni cista, too, this is true of Amykos. 
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the circle of the Argonauts in general and is specifically applied to Polydeukes 
cannot be questioned. 

In the light of this well-established literary and artistic tradition and of the facts 
previously stated in regard to the so-called “Ruler’s” appearance, it is reasonable to 
interpret him not as a prince or an athlete, but as a Dioskouros. Given his appear- 
ance in every iconographic detail, large and small, and the iconographic require- 
ments of the proposed group, it is legitimate to conclude that he is the Dioskouros 
Kastor and that he stood at the left of the seated Amykos.“ 

By a strange paradox, the very dissimilarity of conception which has previously 
prevented the association of these two statues now affords a striking confirmation of 
the interpretation advanced here. The marked contrast between the uncouth boxer 
and the heroic youth is seen as an intentional expression of the fundamental differ- 
ence in nature between the barbarian brute and the Greek hero.* In this respect, 
Kastor and Polydeukes are, of course, identical. Therefore, Apollonios’ description of 
the two opponents as they approach the contest is equally applicable to Amykos and 
Kastor and as such is, again, so pertinent as to eliminate the need for further 
discussion of this point: 


““Nor were they alike to behold in form or in stature. The one seemed to be a monstrous son of bale- 
ful Typhoeus or of Earth herself, such as she brought forth aforetime, in her wrath against Zeus; but 
the other, the son of Tyndareus, was like a star of heaven whose beams are fairest as it shines through 
the nightly sky at eventide. Such was the son of Zeus, the bloom of the first down still on his cheeks, 
still with the look of gladness in his eyes. But his might and fury waxed like a wild beast’s.”’ “ 


The marked technical similarities in execution which have repeatedly been noted 


in discussions of the “Boxer” and the “‘Ruler” provide substantial support for the 


44 At this point, it is amusing to recall Bulle’s characterization of the “‘Ruler’’ (loc. cit.) as having 
“einem Ausdruck von unwirschen Fragen und misstrauischer Aufmerksamheit’’—a thoroughly under- 
standable expression for the witness of a conversation so extraordinary from the Greek point of view. 

As Dickins realized (loc. cit.), and as the present discussion indicates, at this late period of Greek art 
there is no need to consider the marked individuality of the “‘Ruler’s” face an indication of portraiture 
in the usual sense. It may conceivably reflect the precise appearance of the sculptor’s model. An unpub- 
lished fourth-century Faliscan vase in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Inv. 07.862; M.F.A. negative 
No. 5433), on which the binding of Amykos is represented, shows a Polydeukes every bit as individual 
as our Kastor. On the other hand, it is not beyond the realm of possibility that historical personages 
may have had themselves represented in this mythical guise. It may be well to remark at this point that 
the frequently repeated dictum that the “Ruler” represents a man in the mid-thirties is obviously 
incorrect. Quite apart from the evidence already cited in regard to this specific case, the impossibility 
of being overly precise about the exact age of a mature figure is splendidly illustrated by Pliny’s charac- 
terization of the Doryphorus as viriliter puer and of the Diadumenus as molliter iuvenis (NH. xxxiv, 55). 
Without these terms, it would be easy to make a similar mistake in determining the respective ages of 
the Polykleitan figures. It is only the presence of the “Ruler’s”’ youthful beard and the clear reference 
to such a beard in literature that make a more than usually precise indication of his age possible. 

45 Such differences as the greater refinement of the “‘Ruler’s” toes and fingers, the more emphatic 
articulation of certain anatomical details noted by Carpenter, “‘Observations,” pp. 92-3, are reflections 
of the artist’s detailed characterization of the divine hero and his clear differentiation between the 
extremes of nature and background juxtaposed in this context. 

‘6 TT, 37-45: 

ov Sépas, Mut EvaAlyxio1 
GAA’ 6 péev 7 SACOCIO TUMwéos, HE Kai avTiis 
Cains eivai éixto TéKos, ola 
xwopevn Ai tiktev 6 8 ovpaviw &T&AAVTOS 
TuvSapiins, KaAAIoTAaI Eaoiv 
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cogent iconographic reasons for associating the two statues.*’ Indeed, it is eminently 
plausible to assume that they formed part of a group of the Dioskouroi and Amykos 
and to interpret them as Amykos and Kastor. Given the typological analogy between 
this statue of Kastor and the heraldic compositions of Dioskouroi cited earlier, it is 
likely that the hypothetical figure of Polydeukes which must have completed the 
group was exactly parallel in type to the preserved figure of Kastor. The illustration 
of the three statues shown in fig. 11 is based on that assumption.*’* However, the 
fact that such analogous representations of the Dioskouroi occasionally show minor 
variations, that the left figure at times carries a chlamys over his arm while the right 
does not, or the left figure repeats the stance of the right instead of exactly reversing 
it makes it unwise to be overly specific on this score.*® 


totrepinv S14 vUKTa Guapuyai. 

Toios Env Aids vids, Et1 iovAous 

avTéAAwv, ET1 Ev Gppaoiv GAAG oi GAKh 

Kai pévos UTE On pds AéEETO. 
For a similar contrast between personalities and appearances see the relief of Theseus and Sinis, H. von 
Rohden, Architektonische rémische Tonreliefs der Kaiserzeit, Berlin and Stuttgart, 1911, i, 246; ii, pl. xm. 

47 These details, which are best summarized by Carpenter, “The ‘Hellenistic Ruler’ of the Terme 
Museum,” op. cit., p. 163, and “‘Observations,”’ pp. 92-3, include the similar rendering of the hair on 
the body by incision, certain devices used in rendering the hair of the head, the treatment of the back, 
etc. One technical difference separates the two statues: the insertion of the eyes. On the “Ruler” they 
were placed in the sockets from outside the head; on the “ Boxer,”’ they were fixed from within the head 
(hence the separately worked and removable section of the crown indicated in note 13). As has 
been generally recognized, the reason for the latter technique was apparently the additional need to 
insert teeth in the “ Boxer’s” open mouth. Therefore, this variation in technique was occasioned by the 
different requirements of the two statues rather than by any theoretical difference in studio procedure. 
For additional technical discussion of the “Boxer” see Helbig, Fiihrer*, loc. cit.; Petersen, “‘Der Faust- 
kimpfer des Thermenmuseums,” loc. cit., and E. Pernice, “Untersuchungen zur antiken Toreutik,””* 
JOAT, xi, 1908, pp. 225-8. 

47a Fig, 11 shows the individual statues of Amykos and Kastor as they appear when seen directly from 
the front—a view which does not occur among the many previously published illustrations of these 
statues. It may also give a rough impression of the meaning of the group, of the precise moment illus- 
trated, of the action and interrelationship of the three figures. It is evident both from the twist of 
Amykos’ head and from the relative positions of Polydeukes and Amykos on the mirror illustrated in 
fig. 12, p. 338, discussed below that in the actual group the Dioskouroi stood somewhat behind the 
Boxer who, therefore, looked considerably larger in relation to the Twins than he does in the present il- 
lustration. (It will be recalled that the scale of the statues is identical.) The fact that the present photo- 
graphs were not taken from the same height offers an additional source of error. Without dismounting 
either statues or casts and placing them correctly on a common base, it is not possible to make an exact 
reconstruction of the group. Therefore fig. 11 does not and cannot convey an accurate impression of 
either the scale or the precise position of the figures. * 

The photographs of Kastor and Amykos were taken from casts of the “‘ Boxer” and the “Ruler” in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art with the kind permission of Miss Gisela M. A. Richter; the illustration 
of Polydeukes was obtained by printing the negative of Kastor in reverse. 

48 Tt is possible, too, that Polydeukes may have been somewhat less bearded than Kastor. On the 
Ficoroni cista, there is a slight differentiation between the amount of hair visible on the faces of Poly- 
deukes and the Argonaut sitting in the ship, whom it seems reasonable to interpret as Kastor (see note 
appended to this article), and it is Kastor whose beard is the more advanced of the two. This minor 
detail is a graphic example of the persistence of strict iconographic types in Greek and Roman art. 
According to Pausanias v, 19, 2, one of the Dioskouroi on the chest of Kypselos was bearded, the other 
unbearded, a rare tradition still alive in the Hadrianic period as the interesting medallion discussed by 
Chapouthier, op. cit., pp. 64 ff. illustrates. Here, too, the head identified as Castor is slightly bearded, 
while that of Pollux is not. Apropos of a slight differentiation in representations of the Dioskouroi, cf. 
Plutarch, Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus ii, 1. 

It is idle to speculate at length on what may have happened to this hypothetical statue of Polydeukes 
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It may be assumed that figures united in a common action stood on a common 
base. This is further borne out by the fact that in cleaning the “‘ Boxer,”’ or shall we 
say, Amykos, an A was discovered on the bottom of the left foot on the first joint of 
the middle toe.*® The letter had apparently been inscribed on the original model for 
the bronze statue and cast with it. Still another A, this time of Latin form, was in- 
cised on the surface of the bronze on the upper side of the right foot shortly above the 
toes. These letters are best understood as setting marks. They suggest that the 
original base on which the seated figure was mounted was marked with a matching 
A to serve as a guide in setting up the statue: once the A’s were connected, the figure 
was in place. This simple device would be quite unnecessary in mounting a single 
statue on an individual base but is most appropriate in the case of a group. The 
existence of a second comparable letter differing from the first in technique, style, 
and position implies that sometime in the course of the statue’s history it was dis- 
mantled from its base, at which time the A on the base became visible and its pur- 
pose apparent, leading a later and less careful workman to indicate hastily on the 
right foot the approximate point where the statue should be replaced on the base. As 
we shall see, this explanation is entirely compatible with what appears to have been 
the late antique history of the group. 

Indeed, our group has more than its share of curious inscriptions. The discovery of 
the artist’s signature on a thong of the “‘ Boxer’s”’ left caestus is well-known,*° and 
it is currently assumed that the sculptor revealed by this signature, Apollonios, son 
of Nestor, was a famous Athenian master working in Rome toward the middle of the 
first century B.c. If, as it now seems, Apollonios was the author, not of a single statue 
but of an over life-size group, his personality gains considerably in interest, and the 
suggestion that he was none other than the celebrated artist called to make the 
chryselephantine statue of Jupiter for the Capitoline temple grows in credibility.*' 


if the theory proposed here is correct; but the fact that the two existing bronze statues were accidentally 
excavated in the course of the completely unprofessional, unsystematic digging of contractors and the 
curious circumstances described by Lanciani (op. cit., pp. 297 ff.) make it altogether possible that our 
Polydeukes may still be buried in that region. The precious statues were obviously hidden away in 
the perilous days of late antiquity (see Lanciani, op. cit., pp. 295 ff.). On the other hand, it is equally 
possible that if one statue of such a group became damaged, the other two might be retired to the base- 
ment and, therefore, separated from it. For additional discussion of the provenance of the statues see 
below and note 62. 49 NS. x, 1885, p. 223; Helbig, AD. loc. cit.; Lanciani, loc. cit. 

50 Carpenter, “‘Apollonios Nestoros,” loc. cit. Carpenter’s discovery and a date toward the middle of 
the first century B.c. have been generally accepted. However, it should be noted that E. Léwy, In- 
schriften griechischer Bildhauer, Leipzig, 1885, p. 241, No. 343, lists the Apollonios Nestoros signature 
on the Belvedere Torso under “ Kaiserzeit’’ and B. D. Meritt has very kindly informed me that he, too, 
is inclined to prefer a date later than the first century B.c., although acknowledging the difficulty of 
dating inscriptions of this period. A comparison of the facsimiles of the two inscriptions indicates that 
the sloppy, irregularly carved Belvedere inscription is quite unlike the regular signature on the “‘ Boxer” 
in so far as neatness and precision are concerned. Furthermore, the psychology of the artist who left 
his signature on a virtually invisible thong of the “‘Boxer’s”’ glove is startingly unlike that of the 
sculptor who scrawled the signature in so conspicuous and unusual a place on the Belvedere Torso. 
From a stylistic standpoint, it still seems impossible to date either the Torso or the “‘ Boxer”’ at any 
other time than the first century B.c. Can it be that the Belvedere Torso is a first century A.p. marble 
copy of a bronze original made in the first century B.c. by Apollonios Nestoros, and that the copyist 
quite understandably emphasized the fact that this was the work of the now famous earlier artist? It is 
tempting to think so, given the various factors involved. 

5t Carpenter, “Observations,” pp. 81-4. Cf. Amelung, article “Apollonios” (vm and 1x) in Thieme- 
Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, 1908, ii, 34. 
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Whether he produced the bronze group of Amykos and the Dioskouroi entirely by 
himself or with the aid of assistants cannot be determined. But, in any case, the addi- 
tional inscriptions on Kastor offer unexpected confirmation of the date generally 
assigned to Apollonios. 

Unfortunately, the enigmatic Latin inscription incised on Kastor above the navel 
is as inexplicable today as it was sixty years ago.” To judge by the form of the P, 
it is Republican. More cannot be said. The second inscription was engraved on the 
right thigh and is a monogram consisting of the punched letters M A R in ligature.* 
This abbreviation appears several times on Republic coinage, but it is only on the 
coins of Gaius Claudius Marcellus that a monogram identical in form and equally 
without any indication of the first name occurs.** The exact analogy of these mono- 
grams is of great interest, since it suggests that Gaius Claudius Marcellus was in 
some way connected with Apollonios’ group. Marcellus was consul in 49 B.c. In the 
normal course of events, he must have been aedile toward the end of the preceding 
decade and, as aedile, was in charge of public works. That Apollonios’ group came 


20.-VI-P-L-X XIIX reproduced in facsimile by Helbig, AD. loc. cit., and also correctly 
transcribed by Brunn-Arndt, Griechische und rémische Portraits, loc. cit. In NS. p. 52 and Lanciani, loc. 
cit., the initial letters of the inscription are incorrectly given as L - V IS - instead of L - VI - P. Also 
mentioned by Helbig, Fiihrer’, loc. cit., and Collignon, loc. cit. 

Helbig, Fiihrer®, refers to a similar inscription incised on the outside of the left hind leg of the bronze 
horse in the Palazzo dei Conservatori which reads L - I -X X II X (H.S. Jones, The Sculptures of the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, Oxford, 1926, p. 171, No. 4). In addition, Herbert Bloch has very kindly 
called my attention to a third inscription of this type on the base of the statue of M. Minucius, the 
dictator (Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae i, Berlin, 1892, No 11), which reads L- I: X X VI. 
As Bloch points out, this inscription probably should be classed with those on the “‘Ruler”’ and the 
horse rather than with the “‘massae marmoris.” It has been suggested that the inscription on the 
**Ruler”’ indicates the place where the statue was to be erected, L - V I equalling loco sexto. (By 
Brunn-Arndt, Helbig-Amelung, Collignon, loc. cit.), but no explanation has been offered for the 
remainder of the inscription. The occurrence of three such inscriptions on what appear to have been 
public monuments points toward some kind of official cataloguing. It should be noted that one of these 
sculptures was an honorary statue made in Rome early in the Republic, that the second (the horse), 
was apparently a Greek work of art imported to Rome, while the third was produced during the last 
years of the Republic. Although each of these three inscriptions begins with L, followed by a low 
number in turn succeeded by a high number, two (those on the horse and the base) show a bewildering 
agreement in regard to the first or low number; again, one of these two (that on the horse), although 
differing from the third (the one on the “‘ Ruler’’) in so far as the first number is concerned, has precisely 
the same last number! Under the circumstances, it seems highly probable that these inscriptions refer 
to some kind of census taken by a magistrate and corresponding to some variety of record kept in an 
archive. Such magistrates would constitute predecessors of the special curators of public monuments 
known in the Empire. During the Republic, the censors or aediles might have been concerned with such 
tasks (see T. Mommsen, Le droit romain public iv, 1897, pp. 139, 169 ff. 183 ff., 202, 212 and vii, 1891, 
p. 408, note 1). Our literary sources and epigraphical records give no exact indication as to the nature 
of this supervision or the administrative practices connected with it. However, Pliny, NH. xxxiv, 93, 
mentions the inscription of an aedile on the base of a statue of Hercules in which this magistrate re- 
corded the action he had ‘taken in restoring this piece of sculpture to public ownership. In addition, 
this statue bore two earlier inscriptions.—One might be tempted to recognize in the persistent occur- 
rence of L followed by a numeral in the three inscriptions discussed in this note, a reference to a liber 
of some archive such as the one mentioned by Cicero, Ad Att. xiii, 33, 3 for records of the senatus con- 
sulta. But all this remains in the realm of speculation. I am indebted to my husband for the references 
and suggestions made throughout the latter part of this note. 

58 Reproduced in facsimile, Helbig, AD. loc. cit. Referred to by Helbig, Fiihrer®, pp. 133 ff. and Six, loc. cit. 

54H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, London, 1910, ii, 558, and note 
1 on p. 466. For the Claudii Marcelli, see the article “Claudius,” RE. v. III, Stuttgart, 1899, col. 2731-2. 
55 See the article “‘ Aedilis” in RE. i, 1894, col. 451. 
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under this category can scarcely be doubted and it is, therefore, likely that it was 
installed and officially approved in the latter years of that decade. Although we do 
not know exactly what this procedure entailed or precisely what such a monogram 
implies, in any case, the group must have been completed by that time. In this for- 
tunate instance, sound stylistic analysis of the two statues and the character of both 
Greek and Latin inscriptions have yielded an identical date.** The assumption that 
Apollonios, son of Nestor, worked in Rome shortly before the middle of the first century 
B.C. receives astonishingly precise confirmation as a result of these interrelationships. 

The exact connection between this late Republican group of Amykos and the 
Dioskouroi and the group known to Theokritos is difficult to define. That the statue 
of Amykos to which the poet referred was not an independent unit but formed part 
of a group may be inferred by the same reasoning previously indicated in regard to 
Apollonios’ ‘‘Boxer.” And, as we have seen, the presence of a lion’s skin knotted 
about the neck of Theokritos’ statue precludes the possibility that the later group 
can be an exact copy of the earlier. All one can say is that this earlier group cannot 
have been made later than the first part of the third century —although it may have 
been made considerably earlier—that it most likely stood somewhere in the Greek 
East, and that Apollonios was familiar with this iconographic tradition either through 
direct knowledge of the group itself or vialost monuments which may have reflected it.” 

Some such iconographic tradition certainly existed and must have inspired 
the Praenestine mirror shown in fig. 12.°* Here, the group of three figures is seen 
from an oblique angle but it consists of the same elements: a seated figure flanked 
by two standing figures. Again, AMUCES turns to his right to communicate with 
POLOCES and, again, a third figure looks on from the right. However, this time the 
spectator is LOSNA. Given the marked analogy in position between the goddess ° 
and our Kastor, it is tempting to explain Luna as a transformation of the Dioskouros 
who logically belongs to this scene. Both the episode of Polydeukes binding Amykos 
and representations of the Dioskouroi with their sister Helen commonly occur on 
Etruscan and Praenestine mirrors. In this instance, as in so many others, the types 
have been garbled, whether intentionally or not. The additional fact that certain 
elements of the scene on this mirror appear to be related to a version of the Amykos 
story on a cista known to me only by general description ** makes it ill-advised to 
attempt a precise explanation of the genesis of the figure of Luna. Still, it can scarcely 
be denied that this mirror reflects an iconographic tradition closely related to our 


56 In addition to Carpenter’s articles see, for example, G. Krahmer, “‘Die Statuette eines Midchens 
in Budapest,”’ Archaeologiai Ertesité xli, 1927, pp. 266 ff. and “‘Hellenistische Képfe,” op. cit., p. 244; 
Miiller, op. cit., pp. 411-12. See, too, note 50. 

57 Note the possibilities suggested years ago by Kaschnitz in Gnomon iii, 1927, p. 190. 

58 Rome, Villa Giulia, No. 24864 (K). A. della Seta, Museo di Villa Giulia, Rome, 1918, p. 486; 
Helbig, Fiihrer® ii, 309, No. 1756. Gerhard, op. cit., No. cLxx1, pp. 165 ff., noted that there was sup- 
posedly another mirror of this type in the library in Madrid and suggested that it might be a cast. See, 
too, G. Matthies, Die prdnestinische Spiegel, Strassburg, 1912, pp. 52, 61, 74, 101; K. Schumacher, 
Eine prénestinische Cista, Heidelberg, 1891, p. 71; F. Behn, Die Ficoronische Cista, Leipzig, 1907, p. 63. 
Otto Jahn, Die Ficoronische Cista, Leipzig, 1852, pp. 56 ff., pointed out the connection between the egg- 
like object on the pillar at the right of the scene and the falae of the circus later associated with the 
Dioskouroi—a most interesting detail in the present context. For ovaria in the circus, see, for example, 
Dessau, op. cit. 5661. Additional discussion of this point: Gerhard, loc. cit. 

59 Matthies, op. cit., pp. 71-2 re: Gagliardi No. 514 and Behn, op. cit., p. 80, note 21. 
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group. In each case, the Bebrycian episode is represented in terms of three figures: a 
seated Amykos turning toward his opponent Polydeukes in the presence of a third 
figure. In each case, the relationship between the future contestants is identical. 
Furthermore, as has long been noted, the figures of Amykos are strikingly similar, 
especially if one considers what an uncommon type this is. The fact that the engraver 
has enlivened his scene, has emphasized its meaning by causing the boxers to ges- 
ticulate, is thoroughly in keeping with the more descriptive nature of his medium 
and with the lack of regard for accuracy which allowed him to represent the tradi- 
tionally hairy barbarian as unbearded. One gets the impression that the original 
meaning of this contest was unknown to the engraver, who saw in it simply another 
boxing match between two athletes. This may account for the jaunty appearance of 
Polydeukes, unless a totally different statuary type has replaced the original here, 
as the separate base might conceivably indicate. 

However this may be, it is safe to assume that this curious mirror, which is gen- 


6° Otto Rossbach, “‘Amykos,”’ Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf, Vienna, 1898, pp. 148-152, an article 
which appears to have escaped writers on the “Boxer” since Amelung’s discussion of the theory in 
Helbig, Fiihrer®, loc. cit. I, too, had arrived at my present conclusions before finding this article which 
deserves comment because of its curious mixture of accurate connections and inaccurate observations. 
On the basis of two coin-types struck by Antoninus Pius and Geta in Lacedaemon, of the Theokritos 
passage and the mirror, Rossbach rightly interpreted the “‘Boxer”’ as Amykos. He did not proceed 
further with his material or connect the “‘Boxer”’ with either the specific moment indicated by Theok- 
ritos or with any other statue. Instead, he thought of Amykos as resting in the midst of his struggle 
with Polydeukes. The original objections to explaining the ‘‘ Boxer” as an isolated statue, therefore, 
still stand, in addition to new objections to the theory of an Amykos pausing in the middle of the fight 
pointed out by Amelung. Most important, the numismatic connections made by Rossbach were entirely 
faulty. A comparison of the badly worn bronze coin of Antoninus Pius (P. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins, Peloponnesus, London, 1887, pl. xxv, 15) and the coin struck under Geta (Imhoof-Blumer- 
Gardner, A Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, reprinted from the JHS. 1885-87, pl. N, xv) 
indicates that the coins are identical in type. The two parallel lines running beside the left arm of the 
seated male figure on the earlier coin are seen to be the staff of the later coin, as the curving line 
below the abdomen and the indications of folds still discernible across the thighs are the garment of the 
later coin and account for the blurred, shapeless effect of this part of the figure—an effect inexplicable 
if the legs were bare. As logic would suggest, these coins, representing a seated bearded man with a 
garment over his legs and leaning on a staff, issued successively for the same region, portray the same 
individual, and the draped figure leaning on a staff is not Amykos as he was represented in ancient art 
or described in ancient literature, whether or not both types show seated bearded men twisting their 
heads around. The seated man turning his head is not in itself indicative of identity —witness the 
youthful Herakles on the coinage of Phaestus (W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Crete and the 
Aegean, London 1886, pl. xv, 7). Consequently, Rossbach’s worn Antonine coin not only has no 
caestus on it (his chief point of comparison produced, apparently, by misunderstanding a break and 
shadow near the elbow) but bears a substantially different type. Given the marked similarity between 
these Lacedaemonian coins and the gem engraved by Tischbein and illustrated by K. F. Johansen, 
“Hoby-Fundet,” Nordiska Fortidsminda ii, Heft 3, p. 133, fig. 11, it is tempting to interpret this type 
as Philoctetes. In a later note (“‘Der Torso von Belvedere,” AA. 1920, cols. 57-61), Rossbach returned 
to these coins, this time connecting the Belevdere Torso with the coin struck under Geta. He still 
maintained his original thesis that the coin represented Amykos and that the example struck under 
Antoninus Pius showed a nude figure. Nevertheless, he insisted that both the coins, the Terme Boxer 
and now the Belvedere Torso were all similar statues of Amykos—a completely untenable position. For 
not only are the coins identical in type, but it is impossible to relate a draped figure leaning on a staff 
with a nude boxer, no matter how a-1alogous their formal attitudes may be. To be sure, the Belvedere 
Torso is not unlike this coin-type and once that type is surely identified, it might throw light on the 
Torso. The idea that they both represent Philoctetes is worth exploring. 

* If Matthies (see note 59) is right in describing the Gagliardi cista as showing Polydeukes in an 
attitude similar to that on the mirror, the problem becomes additionally complicated. 
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erally considered contemporary with the Ficoroni cista and dated sometime before 
the middle of the third century B.c.,® is a loose reflection of our iconographic type 
and, incidentally, an indication of how widespread that type must have been. 

The implications of Polydeukes’ triumph over Amykos and the plausibility of 
interpreting the Terme statues in the light of this episode are confirmed by their 
provenance. Like the Dioskouroi of Monte Cavallo, they were found in the Baths of 
Constantine.® Where they stood in the first century B.c., it is impossible to deter- 
mine, but in the fourth century, they were carried off to adorn the emperor’s elegant 
new baths, and it was probably at this time that the Latin A was inscribed on 
Amykos’ foot. As part of a group recalling a famous athletic contest, they were 
peculiarly appropriate for re-use in this setting. From Pindar to Pausanias, the 
Dioskouroi are celebrated as the protectors of all gymnastic activity.“ In this 
capacity, they were honored at the entrance to the hippodrome in Olympia.® 
Apollonios’ group, with its specific reference to the victory of gymnastié training 
and athletic skill over brute strength was as suitable to the function of the baths as 
its artistic distinction was to their decoration. Given the traditional connection be- 
tween the Dioskouroi and the athletic sphere, and the constellation of facts already 
presented in connection with these statues, their provenance may be considered 
perfectly in harmony with the interpretation suggested here. 

Reconstruction of the work of a famous master is of as great value to the student 
of ancient sculpture as precision of date. Together they afford the means of under- 
standing stylistic developments. The work of Apollonios Nestoros is, therefore, of 
particular interest, since it provides a relatively fixed point in a period as yet full of 
uncertainties. The stylistic implications of his group of Amykos and the Dioskouroi 
deserve careful analysis—a task beyond the limits of the present investigation. It 
must suffice to remark that his very combination of two such contrasting figures, his 
conscious drawing upon different artistic traditions to express different ideas and 
convey different impressions was the expression of an eclectic point of view destined 
to become of vital importance in the development of later Roman sculpture. 

New York City Puytus L. 


8 For opinions about the date of these monuments see the references cited in note 59 and the note 
appended to this article. 

68 Cf. S. B. Platner, Thomas Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, London, 1929, pp. 
525 ff.; G. Lugli, I monumenti antichi di Roma e suburbio, Rome, 1938, iii, pp. 307 ff. Lanciani, loc. cit., 
also considered that the statues came from the Baths of Constantine, although he identified the exact 
spot where they were found as part of the substructure of the Temple of the Sun. In the more up-to-date 
discussions of Platner and Ashby and Lugli, this very spot, too, is considered part of the actual baths 
which, it will be recalled, were adjacent to Aurelian’s temple. Lugli remarks that the relatively small 
size of these baths, combined with their particular refinement, and their proximity to the Baths of 
Diocletian suggests that they were built for a select public in the aristocratic quarter of the Quirinal— 
an interesting point in the present connection. 

6 Cf. Furtwiingler, op. cit., col. 1156 and note the phrase in Lucian, Uttrép Té&v eixovOv xix, where 
Polydeukes and Herakles are both referred to as tois T&v Geois. That this specific 
connection of the Dioskouroi with the gymnasium and its traditions was still alive in late antiquity is 
indicated by Sidonius Apollinaris, Carmina v, 160 ff. 

8 Pausanias v, 15, 5. Rossbach’s suggestion, loc. cit., that the “‘Boxer”’ originally was placed near 
water, given the importance and persistent appearance of water in the Amykos story, is still more likely 
under the present circumstances. One may imagine the great figures standing beside water—as they do 
in Theokritos—probably not far from a palaestra. 


NOTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FICORONI CISTA 


Ir 1s a curious fact that in the many attempts to interpret the Ficoroni cista ' (fig. 
13), its eminently classical and symmetrical frieze has been split up into units lack- 
ing the slightest artistic value. The most extreme example of this antiquarian ap- 
proach to a work of art is the isolation of the five figures in or in front of the Argo 
into a little group utterly devoid of even the rudiments of composition.? 

Yet, if one starts at the acknowledged center of the scene, the tree to which Poly- 
deukes is tying Amykos, and moves an exactly equal distance to left and right, it is 
clear that one is confronted by a central group flanked by lateral units which to- 
gether form one panoramic scene. Thus the central group is composed of the two 
contestants framed on either side by a standing and a seated figure. This balanced, 
closed composition is emphasized by the outer figures on either side of the group who 
stand with their backs toward the spectator. These figures seen from the rear are the 
first of three major vertical units which constitute the lateral groups on either side 
of the central scene. The fact that these lateral groups balance each other in general 
mass rather than in exact duplication of form, that is, that the introduction of the 
Argo modifies the strict symmetry of the right, enriches and varies this basic scheme 
without essentially altering it. So, too, each of the lateral groups is terminated in its 
upper corner by seated or reclining figures which form a curve facing away from the 
center. 

One might describe this rich and varied composition at length. However, the pre- 
ceding general analysis is sufficient to indicate that four-fifths of the frieze of the 
Ficoroni cista is occupied by one panoramic scene in which the major incident, the 
triumph over Amykos, is flanked by scenes alluding to the landing of the Argo (the 
action which evoked the main incident) and the use of the spring (the action attend- 
ant upon the main incident). The remaining fifth of the frieze is filled by a small, 
again, highly symmetrical scene serving as a kind of coda or epilogue to the large 
panorama. Here, a Silenus under a tree is flanked by two standing figures which, 
together with their accessories (the punching bag and the waterspout), form the 
usual balanced, closed composition. A valuable check on the probable correctness of 
this compositional analysis lies in the mathematical precision with which the frieze 
appears to have been assembled. The distance between the center of the tree and the 
right and left margins of the main scene, that is, up to the elbow of the punching 
figure on the right and to the spear of the drinking figure at the left, is identical. 
Similarly, the distance from the center of the tree to the crossed outer foot of the 
bearded hero standing to the right of the central group is precisely the same as that 

1 Rome, Villa Giulia, No. 24787 (K); della Seta, Museo di Villa Giulia, pp. 481 ff., Helbig-Amelung 
ii, 303 ff., No. 1752. A complete bibliography for the cista is not given in either of these references. 
However, by combining the references cited in these catalogues with the extensive older discussions 
quoted by Otto Jahn, Die Ficoronische Cista, Leipzig, 1852, and the later articles indicated by G. Q. 
Giglioli, L’arte etrusca, Milan, 1935, p. 52, and including the summary given by Inez Scott Ryberg, 
An Archaeological Record of Rome (Studies and Documents xiii, Pt. I), Philadelphia, 1940, pp. 108-113, 


a fairly complete bibliography may be obtained. 
2 Carl Robert, Archaeologische Hermeneutik, Berlin, 1919, pp. 105-116. 
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to the solidly planted outer foot of the youth seen from the rear at the left (both of 
these figures serve as transitions between the central and lateral groups and, there- 
fore, each appears to be in two groups). And, again, these distances are exactly the 
same as those from the foot of the bearded hero to the elbow of the punching youth 
on the right and from the foot of the youth with his back to us to the vertical spear 
on the left. In other words, the panoramic scene is made up of four exactly equal 
compositional parts, of which the two central parts unite to form the main group 
while the outer units constitute the flanks. And each of these four units is, again, 
exactly equal to the fifth unit, the little epilogue centered about the satyr. This clear 
division into equal parts which are then combined into a rhythmical, musical com- 
position can hardly be accidental. 

Furthermore, once the frieze of the Ficoroni cista is seen to be largely composed of 
one panoramic scene, its interpretation is infinitely simplified. Indeed, formal analy- 
sis and interpretation stimulate and reinforce each other to a remarkable degree. 
Although the majority of figures on the cista have been interpreted in the most di- 
verse ways, there is general agreement about a few.* The protagonists, Polydeukes 
and Amykos, Nike, Athena, and the winged daimon recognized either as Boreas or, 
more correctly, Sosthenes,‘ are among this fortunate number. For the most part, the 
husky bearded figure seated to the left of Polydeukes and in front of the daimon has 
been accepted as Mygdon, Amykos’ brother, and looked upon as a Bebrycian 
counterpart to the seated Hellenic spectator witnessing the contest from the opposite 
side. This identification seems reasonable, given the obvious balance of opposing 
elements in this central group and the additional marked similarity between Mygdon 
and Amykos. Apart from Polydeukes’ little slave, all the other figures on the cista 
have been labelled with conflicting and controversial names. Yet, once one accepts’ 
the present compositional division, a new and very tempting approach to the seem- 
ingly hopeless task of disentangling these Argonauts presents itself. 

Once the divine or barbarian figures in the main scene have been subtracted, that 
is, once Athena, Nike, Sosthenes, Amykos, Mygdon and, in addition,+the little slave 
have been eliminated, there remain twelve figures. And according to Pindar,® it was 
precisely twelve heroes who set forth on the great adventure. In this case, the favor- 
ite classical number of twelve consists of the following heroes listed in the poet’s 
order: Herakles, Kastor and Polydeukes, all three, sons of Zeus; Euphemos and 
Periklymenos, the sons of Poseidon; Orpheus, Apollo’s son, Echion and Erytos, sons 
of Hermes; Zetes and Kalais, the Boreades. These ten came to accompany Jasé6n, in 
addition to the seer, Mopsos. When we recall the quantities of heroes who accom- 
panied Jason according to the Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic versions and the fact 
that the Ficoroni cista, as it is generally agreed, reflects a considerably earlier 
iconographic and artistic tradition than its late fourth- or early third-century date 

3 Jn this brief note, I shall not quote the various alternatives which have been suggested for each 
figure. They may be found in the bibliography quoted in note 1, and, especially, in Jahn, op. cit. 

4 First suggested by Panofka, Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Sitzungsberichte, 1851, pp. 
114 ff. According to Ioannes Malalas, Chronikon iv, p. 78, a bulky winged figure appeared to the Ar- 
gonauts and prophesied their victory over Amykos. They called this local, Bebrycian daimon, Sos- 


thenes. This theory was accepted by Jahn, Helbig-Amelung, etc. See, too, the brief article by E. Maass, 
“‘Boreas und Michael,” JOAT. xiii, 1910, pp. 117-122. 5 Pythian Odes iv, 301 ff. 
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implies,* this coincidence becomes of particular interest. The occurrence of a band of 
twelve Argonauts in these two instances suggests that the fourth Pythian Ode and 
the cista reflect a common tradition. If so, it is reasonable to suppose that one may be 
helpful in interpreting the other. Let us see. 

The most easily identified of the Argonauts is, of course, Polydeukes shown in the 
unmistakable act of binding Amykos to a tree. The bearded figure standing to the 
right of Athena has frequently been called Herakles. Given the fact that he is the 
only bearded Argonaut on the cista, and that Herakles was already a mature and 
celebrated hero when he joined in the quest, this identification is probably correct. 
The youth seated beside him has most often been called Jason for no reason save 
that he occupies so important a position. If the entire frieze is split up into small 
units, as it customarily has been, there is no way of including the leader of the Argo- 
nauts in the main scene unless he is identified with this youth. Once it is recognized 
that we are looking at a large, panoramic scene, this problem ceases to exist. Further- 
more, this laurel-crowned youth whose feet are protected by shoes and who is 
adorned by an armband in no way suggests the hardy hero. On the contrary, his 
appearance is well-suited to Orpheus whose rank among the Argonauts is attested 
by the fact that Apollonios Rhodios lists him as the very first of his far larger 
company.’ Similarly, the dreamy youth seated in the upper left corner of the scene 
is not a mountain god, as his elevated position has induced many to think, but the 
seer Mopsos, from whose hand the priestly fillets flutter.’ As for Jason, he is most 
likely to be recognized in the prominent figure to the left of the main group who 
leans on his raised left leg and wears a pointed cap or helmet. He is the only figure 
differentiated in this fashion, and the fact that he wears the familiar cap so often 
seen on Odysseus, again suggests his réle as captain of the ship.* The last figure of 
Pindar’s twelve whom we should expect to find without too much difficulty is Kastor. 
One other hero is particularly prominent on the cista—the stalwart figure seated on 
the Argo who watches the main scene so intently. Who else can this be but Kastor? 
The fact that like his twin brother Polydeukes, he has the now familiar downy beard 
on his face suggests that this identification is correct, especially since, as we shall see, 
both of the Dioskouroi are characterized by this beard in the little epilogue scene. 

The remainder of Pindar’s Argonauts, the sons of Poseidon, of Hermes, and of 
Boreas cannot be identified with any reasonable degree of certainty. Inasmuch as 
the Boreades are represented wingless and seated on the Argo in the well-known 


6 The dates most generally accepted for the cista. For discussion of the stylistic problems involved in 
the cista see, for example, F. Behn, Die Ficoronische Cista, Leipzig, 1907; E. Feihl, Die Ficoronische 
Cista und Polygnot, Tiibingen, 1913, and the summary in Ryberg, loc. cit. 

7 Argonautica i, 23. For the earlier identifications of this figure, including a similar one as Orpheus, 
see Jahn, op. cit., p. 10 f. Orpheus wears a crown of laurel on the famous krater in Berlin published by 
Furtwingler, 50. Berliner Winckelmannsprogram, pl. 2. If the object in Orpheus’ right hand were a spear, 
one would expect the lower part of the spearhead to be indicated below Nike’s legs, given the height of 
this member on the other spears represented on the cista. Perhaps this is the golden &op which charac- 
terizes Orpheus in Pindar, Fragment 139,9. 

8 Robert, loc. cit., recognized that this figure could not be a mountain god. However, his suggestion 
that the taenia indicate that the youth is the “‘liebling” of one of the heroes is hardly more convincing! 

* This figure has frequently been called Kastor. Jahn, loc. cit., very wisely rejected this suggestion. 
For the iconography of the Dioskouroi, including the presence or absence of the pilos, see above note 32. 
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Talos vase,'® one might be tempted to consider that the two youths on shipboard are 
the most likely candidates among the remaining unidentified figures for Zetes and 
Kalais. And given the importance of Euphemos, especially in Pindar’s account, one 
might suggest that he is the hero represented on such close terms with Jason, and 
that his brother, Periklymenos, stands directly behind the leader. By this process of 
elimination, the two youths in front of the Argo, one coming down the ladder, the 
other seated on the shore, would be Echion and Erytos, the sons of Hermes. How- 
ever, the individual identifications of these six figures are highly tentative, the main 
point being that the six remaining figures on the cista are in some way equivalent to 
the remainder of Pindar’s heroes. 

Whether or not the specific identifications suggested here prove acceptable, the 
basic analogy between Pindar’s twelve Argonauts and the twelve heroes in the 
panoramic scene on the cista remains undeniable. It certainly offers a far more tan- 
gible and reasonable approach to the problem than the longer accounts of the jour- 
ney. In any case, it affords striking confirmation of the correctness of dividing the 
cista’s frieze into one long panoramic scene and a short tailpiece. 

A word about this tailpiece. To the left, a young man punches the kapuxos. This A ' 
action, customary among Greek boxers practising for a contest,'! can scarcely indi- 
cate any other Argonaut than Polydeukes. A comparison of the two figures of the 
hero shown on the cista emphasizes the correctness of this assumption, for they are | 
identical, downy beard and all." In fact, Valerius Flaccus must have been familiar ’ 
with some such scene when he wrote: 


“The hero of Sparta wears thongs of bull’s hide studded with wounding lead, that to the empty airs 
at least he may deal his random blows, and that the Pagasean ship may watch the grandson of 
Oebalus filling the shore with his harmless sport.” * , 


Polydeukes’ counterpart in this symmetrical scene is certainly his brother Kastor 
with whom he so constantly appears. Kastor, too, has the required youthful beard 
and is further characterized by the spear and chlamys, his familiar attributes on 
innumerable monuments." 

The most amusing figure of this trio is the Silenus who gaily imitates Polydeukes 
at the expense of his own fat stomach. The appearance of such a figure in the context 


10 FR, pls. 38-39. The iconography of the Boreades is by no means uniform in this respect, witness 
the fact that according-to Apollonios Rhodios, Argonautica i, 219 ff. they have wings on their feet alone 
while in Hyginus, Fabulae xlvii (ed. H.I. Rose, Leyden, N.D., pp. 17-18), both their heads and feet are 
winged. Robert, too (op. cit. p. 113), remarks that the Boreades are frequently represented without 
wings. 

1t According to Plato, Laws viii, 830 A. For the k®puKos see Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, ; 
p. 83. 

12 For a discussion of Polydeukes’ downy beard see above, pp. 6 ff., and notes 36-40. It is interesting 
to note that Apollonios Rhodios divides the Argonauts into three groups. The oldest heroes, those of 
Herakles’ age, are probably bearded. The next age group, represented by Jason, Cyzikos, and Poly- 
deukes, is characterized by the youthful downy beard. Finally, there are the véoi, the younger comrades 
who, as yet, have no beard. On the cista, too, the heroes are similarly classified according to the pres- 
ence or absence or degree of their beards, and will be seen to fall into precisely the same three cate- : 
gories. 

13 Argonautica i, 420 ff. (translation quoted from J. H. Mozley in The Loeb Classical Library, 1934, 

p. 35). 14 See Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d’une déesse, passim. 
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of the Argonauts is of particular interest given the fact that Sophokles wrote a satyr- 
play, Amykos. Again, on a hydria in Paris * (fig. 14), the central scene of Poly- 
deukes’ triumph over the Bebrycian king appears in a setting of dancing satyrs and 
maenads. Under the circumstances, it is tempting to consider that both this scene 
on the cista and the longer panorama on the hydria in some way reflect theatrical 
productions.'” One is left wondering to what extent —if any —the drama influenced 
the iconography of the main episode of the Amykos story. 

New York City L. WILLIAMS 


16 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae ix, 400 B. See Robert, Die griechische Heldensage iii, pp. 842 ff. 

16 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale: A. De Ridder, Catalogue des vases peints de la Bibliothéque nationale, 
Paris, 1902, pp. 334-6, No. 442. Present figure 14 taken from E. Gerhard, AV. iii, pls. cLi-1v. 

17 Cf. Gerhard, AV. pp. 15-19 and L. Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapports avec la 
céramique, Paris, 1926, p. 40. 
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By one of those coincidences which are not as rare as their outraged victims usually 
imagine, I chanced to solve the problem of the Boxer and the Ruler at about the 
same time and in the same sense as Miss Williams. While reading folklore material 
in quite another context, I happened upon a copy of Charles Leland’s Etruscan 
Roman Remains in Popular Tradition and while rather idly staring at his drawing of 
a bronze mirror (fig. 1) which he had purchased in March, 1892 in an antiquary shop 
in Florence, suddenly realized that it 
supplied an unanswerable argument in 
favor of a certain already familiar iden- 
tification of two bronze statues which 
had long occupied my attention. When 
Miss Williams proved to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the variant of this mir- 
ror-design which Gerhard had published 
in his corpus of Etruscan mirrors ! and 
to have pursued its iconographic clues 
much farther, it was clear that my con- 
tribution could be only a brief note 
supplementary to her paper. 

In printing it, I have a further ac- 
knowledgment to make. During a per- 
iod of study in Rome in 1940 I learned 
from one of the younger members of the 
staff of the German Archaeological In- 
stitute that he was convinced that the 
Boxer and the Ruler were part of a 
group illustrative of the well-known idy] 
of Theocritus—again Miss Williams’ 
solution reached independently!—but that the Ruler was nevertheless a por- 
trait of Lucullus, as I had suggested in an article in this JouRNAL in 1927: in 
short, the mythological element was allegorical, and the true significance of the 
group was the Roman victory over King Mithridates, who was symbolized by the 
defeated Bithynian king, Amykos the Boxer. At the time, the weakness in such a 
thesis seemed to be the impossibility of offering any formal proof that the two statues 
really belonged together (even though they had been found together, were stylistic 
contemporaries, and showed certain technical features in common), especially as a 
missing third statue had to be postulated. Accordingly, I dismissed the suggestion so 
thoroughly that I even forgot the identity of its proponent. Among the three 
scholars who might have advanced the idea, I hesitate to choose, and hence am in the 


Fig. 1.—Erruscan Mirror AcquirED BY 
CuHARLEs G. LELAND 


1 Careful comparison of the two versions may awaken the suspicion that Mr. Leland acquired a copy 
made in rather recent times. In any case, it adds nothing to Miss Williams’ argument. 
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embarrassing position of making full acknowledgment of priority of idea to a friend 
and colleague whose name I cannot give. When cultural relations are re-established, 
I trust that his identity will speedily come to light. 

It is this allegorical interpretation of the recovered group of Amykos and the 
Dioskouroi with which the present paper is concerned. 

With Amykos fixed as the mythological equivalent of Mithridates, the Dioskouroi 
can hardly represent anyone else than Sulla and Lucullus; but which is which? and 
who therefore is the Ruler? That the Ruler must be identical with Castor follows 
automatically from the observation that he is the onlooker and not the immediate 
adversary of Amykos the Boxer. But in that case the eventuality that Sulla had 
been Lucullus’ superior officer in the First Mithridatic War, while it was really 
Lucullus (and not Sulla) who could claim to have “knocked out”’ Mithridates and 
who celebrated a belated triumph over him in the summer of 63 B.c., would force us 
to conclude that the Ruler, as Castor, must stand for Sulla. Castor seems to have 
had the prior rank and major potestas among the Twins, while it was, of course, 
Pollux who actually defeated King Amykos. The astonishingly powerful nude body 
of the Ruler is obviously heroic idealization; but the head is a “‘ Late Republic” 
Roman portrait with distinctly individualized features; and I cannot imagine that 
the artist would have so closely followed the canons of mid-first century B.c. Roman 
portraiture unless he had intended a recognizable person. Hence if the Ruler is 
correctly identified as Castor,.his head must bear a likeness (however heroic) to 
Sulla. Is this possible? 

The article on the Ruler in vol. xxxi of this JouRNAL insisted that the head did not 
agree with Sulla’s likeness in the only source in which we can be certain of it, the Late 
Republican coins minted by his grandson in 57 B.c., more than twenty years after 
Sulla’s death. In a second study of the Ruler, appearing (under heavy obscuration 
by war-clouds) in vol. xviii of the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, this 
remark was repeated and the objection urged that “Sulla was over fifty years old 
when he returned to Rome after the Mithridatic War” and hence too old to be 
represented by the Ruler. This latter seemingly decisive objection disappears now 
that the Ruler proves also to be Castor, who might well supply the eternal youth 
(and the ephebic cheeks!) of a mythologic immortality; and the first objection will 
have to be reconsidered. 

In discussing the portraits of Sulla on these coins (fig. 2),? Bernoulli pointed out 
that in them Sulla’s head is noticeably flat on top, that it is high and narrow, with 
close hair, that there is a horizontal furrow through the middle of the forehead, the 
lower portion of which protrudes, and that the nose is lightly curved, set at a slight 
angle to the forehead and with recurved nostrils. Every one of these is a specific 
characteristic of the Ruler’s head—and yet no obvious identity between the coins 
and the bronze leaps to the eye. Perhaps the coins are not of first-rate workman- 
ship —Q. Pompeius Rufus on the reverse is not a sufficiently different looking per- 
son from Sulla on the obverse, and Sulla himself is not unmistakably identical on all 
three coins. Since the coins were struck after Sulla’s death, their source is probably 
sculptural; and since the Ruler is more likely to have been part of an artistic com- 


2 Tilustrated in Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie i, Miinztafel i, nos. 23-25. 
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mission for Lucullus, it too was very probably made some time after Sulla’s death. 
Miss Williams’ brilliant combination of the monogram of MAR with the aedileship 
of C. Cl. Marcellus, presumptively in the late fifties, may well be brought into 
connection with the death of Lucullus just previously in 56 B.c., and possibly with 
the celebration of Sulla’s memory by his grandson on coinage of the preceding year. 
So close a convergence of date in the coin portrait and the statuary group might be 
expected to have led to a similar convergence in the portrait type; but it is evident 
that the posthumous character of both memorials also furnishes a possible explana- 
tion for their diversity. If we will but imagine grey-blue eyeballs set in the con- 
stricted and overshadow.d eye-sockets of the bronze head of the Ruler (fig. 3) in 
full-front view, they would surely produce a startling and most unusual effect com- 
parable to that “gleam of his grey eyes, terribly sharp and powerful, rendered even 
more fearful by the complexion of his face,” which Plutarch reported as charac- 
teristic of Sulla. Here, as in almost no other ancient head, we seem to see a quality 
of utter cruelty, of ruthless, cold-blooded and vindictive arrogance, such as belongs 
to Sulla beyond almost all other ancient Romans. 

Thus, after having maintained for many years that the Ruler represents Lucullus, 
I am forced to grant the greater probability that he was in reality intended for 
Sulla. We can only hope that some toward fortune or greater professional acumen 
will bring the problem to its final solution. Until then, “‘istud inter res nondum 
judicatas abeat, qualis Sulla fuerit.” 


Bryn Mawr Ruys CARPENTER 
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Alessandro Della Seta.—The New York Times 
for May 26, 1945, reports from Italy the death of 
Alessandro della Seta in September 1944, at the 
age of sixty-five. Owing to his race (he was a Jew), 
he had been dismissed from his posts under the 
Italian Government, and was subject to arrest 
and detention in a concentration camp. Death oc- 
curred at Pavia while in hiding from his persecu- 
tors. He was born in Rome on June 29, 1879, and 
before the First World War had been Director of 
the Villa Giulia Museum. He is best known, how- 
ever, as having been for many years the Director 
of the Italian School of Archaeology in Athens, 
under whose auspices he conducted a successful 
campaign of excavations on the Island of Lemnos. 
His most important book, Religione ed Arte 
Figurata (1912) was translated into English in 
1914. Besides this book he is well known for 
many other professional books, articles, and 
reviews. 

O. M. Dalton. — Burl. Mag. Ixxxvi, 1945, p. 76, 
reports the death of this scholar, for many years 
Keeper of British and Mediaeval Antiquities of 
the British Museum, who died, in his seventy- 
ninth year, on February 2, 1945. He is best known 
for his Byzantine Art and Archaeology (1911), 
which was, for many years, the standard text- 
book in English on the subject, and for many of 
the publications in his Department of the British 
Museum. Born in 1866, he retired from the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1927, when he gave up all his other 
professional connections, and till his death lived 
in retirement in the country. 

Albert Ten Eyck Olmstead.—In the death of 
A. T. Olmstead (Chicago, April 11, 1945), Amer- 
ica has lost its most distinguished historian of the 
ancient Near and Middle East. Born at Troy, 
N. Y., March 23, 1880, he had just entered his 
sixty-sixth year at the time of his death. Since he 
loved to teach, it is perhaps well for his happiness 
that he passed away just before retiring from ac- 
tive work at the University of Chicago, where he 
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had been Oriental Institute Professor of Oriental 
History since 1929. 

Olmstead gained his interest in Oriental and 
historical studies mainly from his gifted teacher, 
Professor Nathaniel Schmidt. of Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he received his A.B., A.M. and 
Ph.D. (1902-06). Between 1904 and 1908 he had 
spent three years abroad, one each as Fellow at 
the American Schools in Jerusalem and Athens, 
another directing archaeological explorations in 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. For twenty-one 
years, until his appointment at Chicago, he taught 
ancient history and related subjects at several 
universities, especially at the University of Illi- 
nois, where he spent twelve years. 

Olmstead was above all else a historian. For 
more than a generation he was one of the most 
faithful members of the American Historical As- 
sociation, during a period when the interests of 
this society were concentrated on the political and 
institutional history of modern Europe and Amer- 
ica. It is scarcely surprising that he failed to exert 
the influence which he should have, but it must 
not be forgotten that through his own patient 
efforts and those of his immediate colleagues and 
students he did much to draw American historians 
from the narrow parochialism into which they had 
drifted. 

Two of Olmstead’s early publications were well 
in advance of their time: his long adverse review 
of Ellsworth Huntington’s Palestine and its Trans- 


formation (1912) and his critical analysis of the 


methods and procedures of the Assyrian annalists 
and chroniclers. It is a great pity that the burden 
of teaching with inadequate salary and an en- 
vironment unfriendly to research during subse- 
quent years made it difficult for him to continue 
along the lines so brilliantly marked out in these 
two studies. Conditions being what they were, he 
shifted increasingly to narrative and descriptive 
history, from which he did not branch out again 
until the early thirties—too late to make funda- 
mental contributions. Happily he made a virtue 
of necessity, and in 1923 and 1931 he published 
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two massive volumes, History of Assyria and 
History of Palestine and Syria, in which he gath- 
ered all the significant facts which were available 
to him, following an objective method of presenta- 
tion which saved his readers from the vagaries of 
many contemporaries. After 1931 he worked with 
extraordinary industry, accumulating and analyz- 
ing a vast mass of data bearing on the history of 
the Near East in Persian, Hellenistic, Roman and 
Byzantine times. In this undertaking, unhappily 
incomplete at the time of his death, Olmstead 
utilized the great resources of knowledge and in- 
formation provided by the Oriental Institute; 
numerous articles show how he was able to digest 
and interpret these new materials, fitting them 
into a vast synthesis. Though not primarily an 
archaeologist, he did yeoman service in inter- 
preting the results of archaeological research and 
in giving historical perspective to archaeologists. 
We shall continue to honor his memory. W. F. A. 

Harriet Boyd Hawes died in Washington on 
March 31, 1945. With her has passed the last of 
the pioneer excavators of Minoan Crete. She was 
born in Boston on October 11th, 1871, the daugh- 
ter of Alexander and Harriet Fay (Wheeler) 
Boyd. In 1892 she graduated from Smith College 
and a few years afterwards (in 1896) she went to 
Greece as a student of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. There she began a 
memorable career of adventure and achievement. 
As a fellow of the School in 1898-1900 she carried 
on explorations in Crete and excavated the im- 
portant Early Iron Age site of Kavousi. The fol- 
lowing year she discovered the town of Gournia on 
the gulf of Mirabello in Eastern Greece, and ex- 
cavated the site in 1901, 1903, and 1904, as the 
representative of the American Exploration So- 
ciety in Philade]phia. The remarkable results of 
these excavations were published first in several 
articles and in 1908 in a book entitled Gournia, 
Vasiliki, and other Prehistoric Sites on the Isthmus 
of Hvierapetra, Crete (including chapters by 
Blanche E. Williams, Richard B. Seager, and 
Edith H. Hall and colored plates from water col- 
ors by Adeléne Moffat and Halvor Bagge). In 
1906 she married the English anthropologist 
Charles Henry Hawes, and in 1909 they brought 
out together a small handbook, Crete, the Fore- 


runner of Greece, which has long held its own as the 
best, most compact, and most readable survey of 
the subject. 

The early years of her marriage were spent in 
Madison, Wisconsin (1907-1909), and in Dart- 


mouth, College (1910-1917). In 1910 she re- 
ceived an honorary doctor’s degree (L.H.D.) 
from Smith College. While her husband was as- 
sistant director and associate director of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, she was lecturer in pre- 
Christian art at Wellesley College (1920-1936). 
She had two children, Alexander Boyd and Mary 
Nesbit (Mrs. Colin Allsebrook). 

Mrs. Hawes did not confine her activities to 
archaeology. Her interests and talents covered a 
wide range. She was a Red Cross nurse during the 
Turko-Grecian War in 1897 and during the Span- 
ish American War in 1898. She conducted relief 
work among the Serbians, in Corfu, in 1915-1916, 
and organized and directed a Smith College Relief 
Unit in France in 1917. For her Red Cross work 
she received a decoration from Queen Olga of 
Greece. She wrote an excellent guide-book of Bos- 
ton and won a prize for a mystery story. During 
the last years of her life she did active work for 
New Economics. While nursing her husband 
through a long illness she ran a small farm at 
Alexandria, Virginia. Only a few months ago she 
wrote an eloquent plea for the return of the 
Dodecanese to Greece, which was published by 
the American Friends of Greece. 

Her loyalty to her friends and students, her 
keen sympathy for those whose cause she es- 
poused, and her imaginative approach to prob- - 
lems made her an inspiring and dynamic per- 
sonality. A. 

David Randall-Maclver died in New York on 
April 30, 1945, at the age of seventy-one. His 
death removes from the archaeological world one 
of its most beloved and fascinating figures. 
Maclver was a very fine looking young man, and 
to the end of his life remained a striking figure. 
To this was added a smiling, sparkling charm of 
speech that gave a peculiar interest to everything 
that he said and served to kindle his own enthusi- 
asm in others. He was also an unfailing optymist, 
and even in the fearful days of 1940 maintained a 
grim assurance that all would be well in the end. 

Though born in London, he was very proud of 
his Highland origin. But he was a stranger to nar- 
row nationalism, and spent many years in Italy 
and America. His family were among the founders 
of the Cunard Line, but his father died young, and 
his fondness for his stepfather Jed him to adopt 
the name of Randall-MaclIver. He took his First 
in Litterae Humaniores at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford in 1896, but he also found time to investigate 
the new-fangled subject of anthropology. His first 
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ambition was to go to Yucatan, but this did not 
materialize, and instead he went to Egypt. 

From 1899 to 1901 he excavated at Abydos for 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, and from 1900 to 
1906 he was Laycock Scholar in Egyptology at 
Worcester College, Oxford. From 1907 to 1911 
he directed an archaeological expedition in Nubia 
for the University of Pennsylvania, and was also 
Curator of Egyptology at the University Museum 
in Philadelphia. His books relating to this work 
include El Amrah and Abydos (with A. C. Mace), 
Areita, Karanég, and Buhen. Mr. Dows Dunham 
writes of him at this period: “‘His many excava- 
tions and his able and prompt publications have 
been invaluable, and Reisner, Steindorf, Emery 
and Kirwan, to mention only some of the major 
names of the last 35 years, owe much to the pio- 
neering of Randall-MaclIver.” 

In Egypt Maclver added measuring skulls to 
the other work of an excavator. In 1900 he wrote: 
“It might be supposed that the physical char- 
acteristics of a race were not less important in de- 
termining its origin and connections than the evi- 
dence of myth, language, custom, and aesthetic 
production, which is so freely and often so un- 
critically employed.” This work in physical 
anthropology culminated in Ancient Races of 
Thebaid, written jointly with Sir Arthur Thomp- 
son, then Professor of Anatomy at Oxford. An- 
other book, Libyan Notes, by Randall-Maclver 
and Anthony Wilkin contains the archaeological 
and anthropological results of a journey in Algeria 
to look for information about the ancient Libyans 
and their connections with Egypt. 

In 1905 MaclIver went to Rhodesia at the invi- 
tation of the British Association and the Rhodes 
Trustees to excavate at Zimbabwe and other sites. 
Much romantic nonsense had been talked about 
the immense antiquity of these ruins, but Maclver 
was able to demonstrate in Mediaeval Rhodesia 
that they dated from about 1200 to 1500 a.p. 

In 1911 Maclver’s career took another turn 
when he became librarian of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, and he spent the next three 
years enlarging that collection. Also in 1911 he 
married Joanna Davidge of New York, and about 
the same time acquired the house on Eastern 
Point, Gloucester, Mass., where he spent many of 
his summers down to 1943. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 Maclver re- 
turned immediately to England. He became a 
captain on the Intelligence Staff and served on the 
Western Front and later in Macedonia. 
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After the war he settled in Rome, and this 
period was perhaps the most fruitful of his long 
and many-faceted career. Professor Doro Levi 
writes: “His admirable work on The Villanovans 
and Early Etruscans, which is perhaps his main 
achievement, still remains the basic source for any 
student of the subject, and is the clearest and most 
accurate résumé of all the facts. The importance 
of his contribution was recognized when he was 
called upon to open, with a communication on the 
subject, the First International Etruscan Congress 
in Florence in 1928.” His other well-known books 
on Italy include The Iron Age in Italy, The Etrus- 
cans, Italy before the Romans and Greek Cities in 
Italy and Sicily. 

In 1931 his wife died, and in 1936 Maclver mar- 
ried Mrs. George M. Tuttle of New York. They 
lived much in Florence but came to New York 
on the outbreak of the war. In the 1930’s MacIver 
thought of studying the Copper Age in Spain, but 
was prevented by the Spanish Civil War. Instead, 
he became interestéd in the rich prehistoric cul- 
tures of Scandinavia, and from this moved on to 
the study of Old Norse. In 1942 he proudly an- 
nounced to the writer that he could now read even 
legal texts with ease, but a couple of years later he 
said that he had read everything in the language 
and had given his Norse library to the University 
of Virginia. It was characteristic of him that, when 
he had finished with a subject, he gave the books 
to other scholars. About this time he was elected 
to the British Academy, an honor which greatly 
pleased him. He was also a very faithful member 
of the societies to which he belonged, and as lately 
as the spring of 1944 made the journey to Boston 
to preside at the dinner of the Fellows of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London resident in Amer- 
ica. 

He was distressed that he was unable to take 
as active a part in this war as in the last, but he 
found activities of a quieter kind to employ his 
wide experience. Among these was invaluable as- 
sistance to those charged by the War Depart- 
ment with listing Italian monuments to be pro- 
tected from destruction. His last public appear- 
ance was in December 1942 at the meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute, when those present heard 
him speak on one of his favorite topics, ““Who 
Were the Etruscans?”’ Hucu HENcKEN 

George Clapp Vaillant, Director of the Uni- 
versity Museum in Philadelphia since 1941, died 
very suddenly at his home in Devon, Pa., on May 
13, 1945, at the premature age of forty-four. Born 
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in Boston on April 5, 1901, he was graduated from 
Harvard College in the Class of 1922. In the fol- 
lowing year he went to Tunis as a member of a 
commission sent by Harvard to report on the 
feasibility of conducting excavations at Carthage, 
and in 1923-1924 was attached to Dr. Reisner’s 
expedition in Egypt. He returned to the United 
States in the autumn of 1924 as a Tutor in 
Anthropology at Harvard, and specialized in the 
American field, receiving his A.M. in 1925 and 
Ph.D. in 1927, both from Harvard. From that 
time till he went to Philadelphia, he was on the 
staff of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, spending much time in the field in 
Mexico and Central America. At different times 
during his connection with the American Mu- 
seum, he held temporary appointments at Yale, 
New York University, and Columbia. During the 
First World War, he enlisted in the Marine Corps, 
but did not see service, as he was training for a 
commission at Harvard at the time of the Armi- 
stice; while in the present war, he served for many 
months in the Embassy of the United States at 
Lima as Cultural Relations Officer. At the time of 
his death, he was under orders to go to Spain on a 
mission for the Office of War Information. From 
1942 till his death, he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. 
He was a member of many learned Societies in 
this and other countries, and held office in some 
of them. His bibliography includes a large num- 
ber of the anthropological publications of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Indian 
Arts in North America (1939) and The Aztecs of 
Mexico (1941), together with numerous articles 
and book reviews. In 1930 he was married in the 
City of Mexico to Miss Suzannaly Beck, who sur- 
vives, with three children. 

In his death, the Archaeological Institute of 
America loses a loyal and unselfish friend. He was 
one of the mainstays of our group of lecturers, 
giving his services freely and often at much per- 
sonal inconvenience, and his lectures were always 
bright spots in the program of any Society fortu- 
nate enough to have him. Of late years he had 
been a very valuable member of our Board of 
Trustees and was a member of the Advisory Board 
of Editors of this Journau. His was a nature 
brimming over with charm, sophisticated wit, 
geniality, and warmth of friendliness. Strikingly 
handsome, his eager, impulsive, yet unaffectedly 
dignified manner won him friends wherever he 
went, and his friendship, once given, was utterly 
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faithful and devoted. It was the good fortune of 
this writer to be associated with him on the Tunis 
commission in 1923, and the affection then formed 
between us was never allowed to lapse. S.B.L. 

George Ricker Berry.— The death, on May 26, 
1945, in Cambridge, Mass., in his eightieth year, 
of this eminent Biblical scholar and archaeologist, 
is announced in the press. A native of Maine, and 
a graduate of Colby College in 1885, he studied for 
the Baptist ministry at Newton Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1889. In 1895 he received 
his Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago, 
and taught there for a year thereafter. In 1896 he 
went to Colgate University and was connected 
with its Divinity School till 1928, when, upon its 
merger with that at Rochester, he removed to that 
city, becoming emeritus in 1934. In the later years 
of his life, he was much identified with the Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, 
was its Annual Professor in 1933-1934, and gave 
many lectures in this country under its auspices. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Palaeolithic Collection, Barcelona.— Martin 
AtmaGro Bascu devotes a chapter of his annual 
report on the activities of the Archaeological Mu- 
seum at Barcelona to an account of the Palaeo- 
lithic remains (Memorias de los Museos Arqueol- 
égicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 91-95; 2 figs.). Be- 
ginning with an account of the collection, he notes 
that the area covered by the activities of the Mu- 
seum is poor in such objects, but that efforts have 
been successfully made to acquire, from other re- 
gions, a representative collection. As a result, the 
remains come from assorted provenances. There 
is a good group from some of the well-known 
French sites, such as that of the Somme. Many of 
the objects are gifts to the Museum, others se- 
cured by purchase or exchange. The main body 
of the article deals with the methods of installa- 
tion used for its exhibition for the use of the public 
and for study purposes, and the cases, study trays, 
etc., especially devised for this purpose by the 
Museum authorities. 

Castromao Vase.—The Archaeological Mu- 
seum at Orense, in northwestern Spain, reports 
the gift.to it of this vase in 1942. It was found in 
1929 in excavations conducted at Castromao, 
near Celanova, by the Spanish archaeologist 
Florentino Lopez Alonso Cuevillas. His campaign 
yielded numerous other objects as well as this 
vase, which is a most important example of the 
culture of the “Castros” (pre-Roman). It is hand- 
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made, and reveals an entirely new form of decora- 
tion in the pottery of the northwest. The body is 
treated with vertical ribbing to the junction with 
the shoulder, where there are horizontal ribbings 
separating it from the neck, which is plain. In 
technique, and the state of the clay, it shows a re- 
semblance to bucchero ware (JESGs FERRO 
CousELo, in Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos 
Provinciales 1942, p. 157, pl. xt, 2). 

Pre-Roman Bronzes.—In Memorias de los 
Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 153- 
156, pls xLvI—xLviul, IstRO ALBERT BERENGUER 
gives a list of pre-Roman and Hispano-Roman 
bronze objects in the Archaeological Museum at 
Murcia, of which he is Director. Forty-four out of 
a larger group of items are selected for description, 
and the greater number of these are illustrated in 
the plates. They include copper and bronze blades, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, axe-heads, a piece that 
looks like a small pry or crowbar, fibulae, decora- 
tive bronze objects, a fine engraved bronze finial 
for a scabbard, a belt-buckle, and three ex-voto 
statuettes, one of which is masculine, the other 
two feminine. Most of these objects are in good 
preservation—in each case the present condition 
is given. Other objects in the Museum, not listed 
in this article, are mentioned at the end, such as 
more fibulae, rings, arrow-heads, ete. 

Province of Gerona, Spain.—The following 
discoveries were made in 1942: Roman remains at 
San Martin Sapresa; an Iberian settlement in the 
region of Las Guillerias; and a neolithic cave in 
the territory of Las Garrotxas, further excavation 
of which is promised (Jos& ALVAREZ Y SAENZ 
DE Buruaaa, in Memorias de los Museos Arqueol- 
égicos Provinciales 1942, p. 126). 

Seville: New Archaeological Museum. — An- 
nouncement is made, by Joaquin M.* bE Na- 
vascuks, in Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos 
Provinciales 1942, pp. 160-181 (18 figs., pls. 
XLIX-LIv), that the Palacio del Renacimiento, in 
the Plaza de America, was ceded to the city in 
1942 and has been converted into a Provincial 
Archaeological Museum. The objects of archae- 
ological significance in the Museum of Art in the 
Merced convent have been transferred to this new 
home, and the Municipal Collections have been 
incorporated into the Provincial Museum. A 
description of the building is given. It was built 
to be the Palace of Art in the Ibero-American Ex- 
position of 1929-1930, and its architecture is 
based on the Spanish Renaissance. Much space is 
devoted to the plans for arrangement of the col- 
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lections, which will ultimately include Prehistoric, 
Spanish pre-Roman, Greek, Graeco-Roman, Ro- 
man, Early Christian and Visigothic antiquities, 
together with Moorish, Mediaeval Christian, and 
modern objects. Four rooms have been installed. 
In the first, the leading pieces are a fine marble 
statue of Trajan, nude, with a cloak hanging on 
his left shoulder (illustrated), a bust of Hadrian, 
and the torso of a colossal statue, attributed to 
Hadrian, draped in a toga. There are also heads of 
Augustus and Trajan. The second room is devoted 
to showing the more important remains of a Ro- 
man building discovered in 1900 in Italica (mod- 
ern Santiponce), together with a statue of Diana. 
The third room contains Graeco-Roman sculp- 
ture, of which the most noteworthy example is a 
large statue of Aphrodite, of the Syracusan type, 
discovered in Italica in 1940 (illustrated); there 
are also three good nude male torsos of Graeco- 
Roman work (two of them illustrated), while it is 
planned ultimately to install on the floor a fine 
Roman mosaic pavement. In the last hall to be 
described there is a statue of Mercury, a torso of 
Diana from Italica, a fine head of Apollo, and a 
beautiful stele. This room will also have a Roman 
mosaic let into the floor. The rest of the museum 
has not been arranged, but the remainder of the 
collections (especially rich in inscriptions) were 
being moved into their new home at the end of 
1942; 

Ibid. pp. 181-185, pls. Lv-Lvu, FERNANDO 
CoLLANTEs DE TERAN, Director of the Municipal 
Archives, gives a brief description of the Munici- 
pal Archaeological Collection of Seville, that is to 
be incorporated in the new Provincial Museum. 
After giving the history of the collection, he lists 
some 1900 prehistoric objects, finds from tombs at 
Acebuchal (Alcores de Carmona) of pre-Roman 
type, a great amount of epigraphical material 
(Roman, Visigothic, Arab, Christian) of which 
the Roman funerary stelae are perhaps the most 
interesting, some Iberian sculpture, and a collec- 
tion of pre-Columbian American objects. 

The Alhambra.—In 1940, by decree of the 
State, a Museum was created in the Palace of 
Charles v, to be devoted to archaeology and art. 
This project was delayed by various conceptions, 
useful in themselves, but impossible to realize. In 
1941 a new decree established the ownership of 
the archaeological] collections of the Alhambra by 
the State, and the contents of the Museum of Art 
at Granada were transferred to the Palace of 
Charles v. A brief appreciation of the immense 
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importance of the Alhambra is given, together 
with a history of the formation and growth of the 
collections. As is to be expected, the bulk of the ex- 
hibits deal with Arab Art at Granada, especially 
with ceramics; but there are also many architec- 
tural objects, wood carvings, and a large collec- 
tion of inscriptions. At the date of writing the 
opening of the museum to the public was expected 
to take place in the near future (JEsts BrEr- 
MUDEs ParepA,in Memorias de los Museos Arque- 
olégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 47-53, pls. u—1v). 

Museo Balaguer. — This museum, at Villanueva 
y Geltru, south of Barcelona, is fully described by 
Maria DEL Pinar CorrRALEs GALLEGO, its 
Director, in Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos 
Provinciales 1942, pp. 61-75 (1 fig., pls. 1, vu- 
xt). It was formed by the Catalan scholar Victor 
Balaguer (1824-1901) and presented to the city 
in 1900. In 1916 its maintenance was assumed by 
the State. It contains a valuable reference library, 
and the exhibits of the Museum include, besides 
Mediaeval and Renaissance paintings, sculpture, 
ceramics and the like, an important archaeological 
collection (Stone and Bronze Age objects, Punic, 
Iberian, Roman, and Egyptian antiquities, and 
specimens of American pre-Columbian culture). 
There is also an important numismatic cabinet, 
with coins from the Greek period to the present 
day, the Roman Consular and Imperial series be- 
ing especially well represented. There is also a 
representative group of works of art of the Far 
East. 

Museum of Granada.—Joaquina Eauaras 
IsANez reports on the construction work done in 
this Museum during 1942. The principal patio 
was paved with a typical early Granadine pattern 
of black and white stones, creating a mosaic of 
geometric design, of which an illustration is given. 
Among the acquisitions of the year was a collec- 
tion of thirteen vases of the Arab period, all of 
which are in a good state of preservation, and nine 
of which are illustrated. Another important ac- 
quisition was a Mediaeval gold coin, in almost 
mint state (illustrated). Other purchases and gifts 
are listed (Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos 
Provinciales 1942, pp. 131-133, pls. XxxIVv, 
XXXVII, 1). 

Manresa.— Under the auspices of the Archae- 
ological Museum of Barcelona, a museum was 
established in this city in 1941. It contains sec- 
tions of Prehistoric, Iberian, and Roman archae- 
ology, ceramic and numismatic collections, and 
Mediaeval and modern art. The Museum is still 
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in a period of organization, and only a few rooms 
were open to the public at the end of 1942. It will 
ultimately have its own separate administration 
(Martin AtmMacrRo Bascu, in Memorias de los 
Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 83-84, 
pl. xvi). 

Valladolid.—Saturnino Rivera 
presents his report for the year 1942 as Director 
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of the Archaeological Museum in Valladolid, in 
Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provin- 
ciales 1942, pp. 210-213, pls. txvu—Lxvii. Of 
particular interest is the excellent work of restora- 
tion of two sixteenth-century processional crosses, 
fine examples of Spanish Renaissance ecclesiasti- 
cal craftsmanship. Among the acquisitions for the 
year are objects dating from Neolithic to Renais- 
sance; of especial interest are a marble male head 
of Roman work and a bronze statuette of a horse 
with Ibero-Roman inscriptions incised on both 
sides of its surface. 


EGYPT 
Offerings for New Year.—In BMMA. us. iii, 
1945, Dorotuy W. calls attention to a 
number of Egyptian faience bottles in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, inscribed with wishes for the 
New Year. The most handsome of them, pre- 


sented to a priest named Amen-hotpe, is repro- 
duced. The style is that of the Saite period. All’ 


these bottles are lentoid in shape, with the text 
and decoration on the front, and a vertical band 
running around the circumference. The actual 
provenances of these bottles are in no case known, 
but it is conjectured that the priest Amen-hotpe 
lived in Thebes. The bottles doubtless contained 
perfume or some rare oil. A translation of the 
inscription is given. 


MESOPOTAMIA 

Sennacherib Reliefs.—Epirn Porapa, in 
BMMA. n.s., iii, 1945, pp. 152-160 (13 figs.}, calls 
attention to the fact that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has six fragments from the reliefs of the 
Palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh. She quotes the 
Biblical account of this king’s unsuccessful siege 
of Jerusalem. The reliefs in the Metropolitan are 
published, and an attempt is made to fit them 
into the drawings made by Layard of the reliefs 
as he found them. The reliefs were not all in good 
condition, for many had been badly damaged 
when the city fell in 612 B.c., and the palace was 
destroyed by fire. The material used is alabaster. 
Each fragment in the Museum is published oppo- 
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site a similar drawing from Layard, so that we 
ean be certain from just what rooms in the palace 
they came. The first shows a high official of the 
Assyrian court; the next two show cavalrymen 
fording a stream; here the men face in a different 
direction from the Layard drawing, but they 
doubtless come from the same room. The devices 
employed for representing mountains and rivers in 
these reliefs are confirmed by a clay map (illus- 
trated) where the same symbols appear. From 
the representation of Sennacherib’s campaigns in 
the marshlands around the Persian Gulf the Met- 
ropolitan has a fragment showing an Assyrian 
soldier ferrying captives in a boat. Another frag- 
ment is from the siege of a city—a composition 
portrayed in two rooms of the palace. This frag- 
ment is identified with a part of one of Layard’s 
drawings, and shows soldiers scaling a wall with 
ladders, while below, archers are directing a steady 
fire at the defenders. The last fragment shows 
prisoners of war being driven out of a captured 
city. All these reliefs exhibit an attempt at real- 
ism, and a stressing of detail. A comparison with 
the reliefs from Ashurnasirpal’s throne-room is 
interesting and instructive. 


PALESTINE 


Middle Bronze Age Tomb.—'Traces of an ex- 
tensive Middle Bronze Age cemetery have been 
found at el-Jisr in the Wadi Rubin, 14 kilometers 
south of Jaffa. A rock-cut tomb discovered in 1940, 
yielded pottery, jewellery, scarabs, an ostrich 
egg-shell, alabaster vases, bronze daggers, and a 
collection of flat ivory pieces 3.5 mm. thick. The 
ivories, which probably had adorned a casket, 
consist of one female and two male figurines, the 
latter wearing Egyptian kilts, lion- and horse- 
heads, cows and birds. The Egypto-Canaanite 
style suggests that they are a local product. The 
pottery dates the tomb to the late Hyksos period, 
seventeenth or sixteenth century B.c. (J. Ory in 
QDAP. xii, 1945, pp. 21-42). 

Israelite Conception of Immortality.—This 
subject is discussed in the . Bibl. Archaeologist 
iii, No. 1, Feb. 1945, by O. R. Setters. He em- 
phasizes the absence of any unity of belief or of 
orderly development of thought on the subject 
among the Hebrews. The paucity and vagueness 
of the references to the hereafter in the Old Testa- 
ment is striking, all the more so when compared 
with the numerous and elaborate references in 
Egyptian literature. G. E. Wright (p. 17 f.) sug- 
gests that the absence of any traces of food or 
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drink in the pots found in Palestinian tombs points 
to a less materialistic view of the after-life than 
that which prevailed in Egypt. May not the 
vagueness of the Israelite references to the here- 
after be also due to a less magical, more sober ap- 
proach to the whole subject? The Israelite was 
content to affirm his belief in a life beyond with- 
out indulging in futile and baseless speculation as 
to what the nature of that life might be. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Polybius.—G. C. Ricuarps has an excellent 
article on this subject in CJ. xl, pp. 274-291, giv- 
ing an account of the life of Polybius, and a sound 
appraisal of his value as an historian. It is of in- 
terest to archaeologists as containing a succinct 
historical and topographical sketch of the city of 
Megalopolis, his birthplace, and a résumé of the 
excavations conducted there by the British School 
at Athens in 1890-1891, in which the writer took 
part (see p. 275, footnote 5). 


VASES 

Fikellura Amphora.—T. L. S (HEAR) publishes, 
in Record Mus. Hist. Art Princeton iii, no. 2, 1944, 
pp. 5-7 (fig.) a Fikellura amphora, formerly in the 
Simkhovitch collection, recently purchased by 
Princeton University. It is carefully described, 
and is a typical example of this ware. The bulk of 
the article consists of an argument for assigning 
these vases to Rhodes, rather than the traditional 
attribution to Samos. It belongs in the third quar- 
ter of the sixth century B.c. 

Francois Vase.—T'o the many discussions of 
this celebrated krater is now added one by 
GrorGE W. ELDERKIN in Art in America xxxiii, 
1945, pp. 28-33 (pl.). He notes that on each side 
there are four friezes, the obverse dealing with 
Achilles, the reverse with Theseus. The third 
frieze from the top, showing the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, encircles the vase. An attempt 
is made to see in the Theseus episodes three tragic 
scenes and one comic, and thus to tie the vase in 
with the Athenian dramatic tradition of trilogy 
and satyr dfama. The presence of Dionysos, both 
in the continuous marriage scene and in the rep- 
resentation of the Return of Hephaistos, suggests 
this, as well as the form of the vase, a krater for 
the mixing of wine. It is also pointed out that the 
subjects of the Return of Theseus from Crete, 
and the return of Hephaistos, both of which ap- 
pear on the Francois Vase, also figured on mural 
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paintings in the temple of Dionysos, Eleuthereus 
at Athens (Pausanias i, 17, 3). 

Green-Glazed Ware. —CurisTINE ALEXANDER 
publishes, in BMMA. ns. iii, 1945, pp. 133-136 
(5 figs.), two ring-handled cups of this, ware, one 
belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, the 
other from the collection of Mrs. William H. 
Moore, and on loan to the Museum. The Mu- 
seum’s cup, acquired in 1942, has relief designs of 
(A) a Maenad, and (B) a Satyr, each riding a sea- 
monster; the Moore cup has scenes of horsemen 
in combat. These two cups are believed to be the 
only two in America of this kind with scenic dec- 
oration; the regular custom is to employ vegetal 
designs. These vases were made in Syria, and be- 
long in the period of Augustus, but their spirit is 
Hellenistic rather than Roman. A third vase, a 
yellow-glazed jug in the form of a filleted head 
with long curls, perhaps an effeminate Dionysos, 
but more probably a Maenad, is published in this 
article. It was likewise acquired by the Metropol- 
itan in 1942, is also from Syria, and is of similar 
date. The article ends with “Notes on the Glazes”’ 
by Rosrnson. 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Excavations of Barcelona Museum, 1942.—In 
Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 
1942, pp. 85-90, pls. xvu—xviu, Martin At- 
MAGRO Basch gives a report on field work ac- 
complished during the year 1942 under the aus- 
pices of the Barcelona Museum. It is divided into 
five headings. 

1. In Ampurias the campaign lasted from De- 
cember 15, 1941 to August 1, 1942. A large section 
of the Roman city wall was laid bare, the pre- 
served height being about 5 m. The construction 
of this wall is described and a part of it is illus- 
trated. It would appear that in the first or second 
century A.D. part of the wall was demolished, as it 
was no longer considered necessary for defense, 
and an amphitheater was erected. This amphi- 
theater was excavated and cleared, and is con- 
sidered a unique example. It is situated at the 
west side of the street leading to the’ principal 
gate; to the east are the remains of a rectangular 
building, probably a palaestra. At the north of the 
excavated area, a fine Roman villa was cleared. 
The completion of a local Museum was expected 
in 1943 (see ibid. pp. 82-83) when the bulk of the 
finds, now in Barcelona, will be transferred to the 
site. 
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2. In July, 1942, twenty dolmens at Alto- 
Ampurdan were opened, and proved to be very 
rich in pottery. In March some megalithic tombs 
in this same area, excavation of which had been 
begun in 1941, were completed, also yielding im- 
portant ceramic evidence. 

3. At Gerona a brief campaign resumed work 
begun before the war, with the object of clearing 
the Roman walls. The results were interesting. Be- 
low the mediaeval ruins of the castle of La Giron- 
ella, a square Roman tower was discovered. The 
Roman north gate was also found, which in the 
Middle Ages had been filled in with rubble. 

4. At La Creueta an Iberian settlement, dated 
in the third century B.c. was excavated, yielding 
Greek sherds anterior to the site. A special article 
or monograph on this work is promised. 

5. At Mallorea work was continued. The Mu- 
seum of Barcelona is now the principal depository 
for finds from the Balearic Islands. The work in 
1942 was for the most part in the Roman period. 
A volume on the archaeology of Mallorca is in 
preparation. 

Finally, a list of publications undertaken by the 
Museum is given. During the year the third vol- 
ume of Ampurias appeared, and the fourth was 
promised before the end of 1942. A list of its con- 
tents is given. Other publications are mentioned. 

‘Scorched Earth” in Antiquity.—In (J. xl, 
pp. 298-299, WENDELL CLAUSEN notes the great 
similarity between the tactics used by Stalin in 
1941 against the Germans, and those employed 
by Q. Fabius Maximus against Hannibal in 217 
B.c., quoting Livy (xxii, 11. 4) to show that ex- 
actly the same orders were given to the civilian 
population. Like Stalin, Fabius counted heavily 
on the aid of winter to weaken the enemy. 

Roman Business Men. —Eva Mattuews San- 
FORD has an interesting article in Class. Outlook: 
xxii, pp. 33-35, on “Roman Business Men in the 
Provinces in the Days of the Republic.” She'‘points 
out that mercantilism had no place in Roman 
policy during the period of the establishment of 
Roman supremacy in the Mediterranean. Loot 
from captured cities, and the sale of captives, 
practiced by all ranks in the Roman armies, gave 
the Romans early a reputation for avarice. Ex- 
ploitation of the provinces by officials and tax- 
collectors created hatred of Rome in the East, and 
helped Mithridates to induce the Asiatic Greeks 
to revolt. Cicero’s actions against Verres and 
others show the extent of this exploitation. 
Under the Lex Claudia of 217 B.c., no senator was 
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allowed to own a ship large enough for commercial 
use, and most of the senators owed their income to 
farm operations. Even Cato the Elder, who wrote 
convincingly on the benefits of agriculture, found 
means, however, of evading the Claudian law, 
and, through a freedman agent, was interested in 
shipping enterprises, and also did business in 
slaves. Business as such, however, was in the 
hands of the knights, but until the end of the sec- 
ond century their operations were confined to 
Italy. In Cato’s time and for some time thereafter, 
opportunities for gain in the provinces were in the 
hands of Greeks, or freedmen of Greek or Asiatic 
origin. It was due to this lack of mercantilism that 
piracy revived, not to be suppressed till Pompey’s 
famous campaign of 67 B.c. The Greek freedmen 
who went to the East were looked down on as a 
‘low class of adventurers,” yet they performed 
many useful functions with a fair degree of hon- 
esty. Delos became a commercial center from the 
middle of the second century; many enterprising 
Graeco-Italians flocked there, and made them- 
selves a vital factor in Aegean commercial activ- 
ity, as is attested by numerous inscriptions; many 
became permanent residents. About 130 B.c. the 
great influx of Western business men into Ana- 
tolian cities began, when the kingdom of Perga- 
mum became the Roman province of Asia. To the 
equestrian order at Rome was entrusted the col- 
lection of the grain-tithes, giving Roman cap- 
italists for the first time a vital interest in the 
resources of the East. Similar business opportuni- 
ties developed about the same time in Africa 
(Carthage) and Numidia, and mining contracts in 
Spain were pushed. Roman merchants penetrated 
all of Gaul south of Belgium, and many Roman 
business men settled permanently in Southern 
Gaul. This spread of business activity, combined 
with the conferring of full citizenship on the 
Italian allies in 88 B.c., caused a rapid rise of the 
capitalists in Roman politics, and gave the publi- 
cans a position of great influence and power. In 
the provinces usury at exorbitant rates was prac- 
ticed. The greatest financial crisis, caused by 
Sulla’s indemnity after the first Mithridatic War, 
left the Asiatic Greeks in the power of the money- 
lenders. In Cicero’s time Rome was full of men 
looking for a quick turnover and high returns, and 
fabulous fortunes were made and lost. We know 
Jess about trade in the provinces than we do about 
the tax-collectors, but there was an increasing de- 
mand for Greek and Oriental products and luxury 
goods, paid for in many cases by the very profits 
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gained in money-lending and tax-collecting. Thus 
a stimulus to production was created, which may 
have been some compensation for official extor- 
tion. It was not until the Empire that a system of 
tribute, under a soundly established group of 
salaried officials, responsible only to the Emperor, 
was set in action. 

Barcelona. — Martin ALMacro Bascu submits 
his report for the year 1942, as Director of the 
Archaeological Museum in Barcelona, in Memo- 
rias de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, 
pp. 76-82, pls. xtv, xv. This museum, housed in 
the Palace of Graphic Arts of the International 
Exposition of 1929, had to undergo a number of 
drastic repairs during the year, which carried with 
them numerous changes of installation. The 
cataloguing of the collections was carried on with 
excellent results. In the field of reconstruction and 
restoration, the fine Roman mosaics of the Villa 
Fortunatus at Fraga (illustrated) were removed, 
under the auspices of the Museum, to be installed 
in the Museum at Saragossa. Among the few re- 
cent acquisitions there was purchased a fine 
Roman marble bust of an athlete, dating in the 
first century a.p.—Ibid. pp. 95-99, 1 fig., pls. 
XIx—xxI the same writer calls attention to the 
splendid collection of ancient glass in this Mu- 
seum, all of which has been found in excavations 
conducted under its auspices. A few selected 
examples are illustrated, dating from the fourth 
century B.c. to the fourth century a.p.; but the 
collection includes several hundred specimens, the 
greater part of which has never been published. 
The bulk of the article deals with the method of 
installation of this collection. It is to be found in 
the southwest part of the Museum, which has 


been remodelled for the purpose, so that it can all 


be shown in a special room. It is hoped that this 
installation 
museums. 


may serve as a motel for other 


ARCHITECTURE 


Roman Theater, Tarragona.—In Memorias de 
los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 
196-202, pls. LxI-LXv, SAMUELVENTURA SOLSONA, 
Director of the Archaeological Museum, discusses 
the work done in clearing the site. It was discov- 
ered first in 1885, in a natural hollow of a hill near 
the city gate. Excavations in 1898 brought to 
light a fine fragmentary Imperial inscription, 
from an entrance lintel. But the first scientific 
work was done in 1919, and the results were pub- 
lished by Puig y Cadafalch in Annuario del In- 
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stituto de Estudios Catalans 1915-20, pp. 712-717, 
and elsewhere. Dimensions and other data are 
given. The bulk of the article deals with the ob- 
jects from these excavations now in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Tarragona, which were re- 
ceived in December 1922. They include two fine 
marble Imperial statues in armor, of which the 
heads are missing; two heads, slightly over life 
size, probably of members of the Julio-Claudian 
family, although one might be of Trajan; a head- 
less bust of a male figure in a toga; a statue of a 
young Roman (head also lost) in a toga; a votive 
altar to Augustus; and a number of architectural] 
members, such as cornice-blocks and Corinthian 
capitals. Further excavations took place in 1937, 
and a final note reveals the actual state of the 
theater at present, which, according to the 
writer, “practically does not exist.” 


SCULPTURE 

Roman Figurine.—Princeton University has 
just purchased from the Simkhovitch collection, 
for the Classical department of its Museum of 
Historic Art, a figurine 0.15 m. high. It is pub- 
lished by F (RaNcEs) F(OLLIN) J(ONEs) in Record 
Mus. Hist. Art Princeton iii, no. 2, 1944, pp. 7-9 
(fig.). It represents a bald-headed hunchback, 
standing with legs apart, a mantle held about his 
body, covering him from shoulder to waist. De- 
tails were originally given in color, but most of 
this has disappeared. Princeton had already 
owned a number of heads of similar terracottas, 
but this is its only complete specimen. The method 
of manufacture is described at some length. These 
figurines were usually representations of charac- 
ters in mimes (see Gisela M. A. Richter, in AJA. 
xvii, 1913, p. 149 f.). A date in the first century 
A.D. is assigned. ‘ 

Palencia.—Ram6n Revita, Director of the 
Archaeological Museum, in Memorias de los 
Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 158- 
159, pl. xu, 3, publishes, as a recent acquisition of 
his Museum, a.bronze statuette of Hermes, of 
Roman style. The left arm and foot are missing, 
but the figure is otherwise intact and well pre- 
served. No date is assigned. 

Roman Relief in Cordova.—In Memorias de 
los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 
115-118, pl. xxx, SAMUEL DE Los SANTOS GENER 
publishes a relief in Cordova, found at E] Guijo, 
representing Demeter and Kore. Most of the 
monuments showing this subject in Spain are on 
sarcophagi, and the writer cites examples in the 
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museums of Barcelona and Tarragona, and in the 
church of St. Felix at Gerona. The cult of Ataecina 
Proserpina was common in Lusitania, as is evi- 
denced by numerous inscriptions, but in Anda- 
Jusia there is only one such instance. The relief 
represents an offering to Kore by a youth at the 
left of the scene. The goddess is seated facing him. 
This youth is interpreted as an initiate in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Behind Kore is another fe- 
male figure, standing, and recognizable as De- 
meter by the torch which she carries. A fourth 
figure, also female, may be Hecate. Originally, the 
relief was continued on the sides; on the right is 
part of a draped female figure, while on the left, 
the drapery preserved is that of a male figure. 
This involves the writer in a discussion of what is 
known of the Eleusinian mysteries, with some 
consideration of the representations of these sub- 
jects in ancient art. The conclusion is reached that 
the male figure may perhaps be Triptolemos or 
Hermes, the female another initiate. It is con- 
jectured that this relief may be a part of the frieze 
of a temple dedicated to the Iberian Proserpine, 
and in Spain it must be remembered that Demeter 
and Kore were early assimilated with the Phoe- 
nician goddesses Tanit and Astarte. A date in the 
second century A.D. is suggested. 

Chalk Bust from Chichester.—In Record Mus. 
Hist. Art Princeton iii, No. 2, 1944, pp. 9 19 
(5 figs.), Doro Levi publishes a chalk bust, re- 
cently acquired by the Museum of Historic Art of 
Princeton University, said to have been excavated 
in the garden of Wycombe House, Chichester. 
It represents a bearded man, draped in a toga, 
nearly life size. He wears a heavy beard, and his 
hair descends low over the forehead, and stops at 
the neck just below the ears. The technique is 
described in great detail. At first it was thought to 
be a mediaeval bust of a Christian saint, but this 


must be rejected, nor can it be an importation 


from Rome, as is proven by a geological analysis 
of the chalk by Ricuarp M. Freup at the end of 
the article, who demonstrates that it is English 
Channel chalk. It is therefore local work, and is of 
late antiquity. A comparison of this bust is made 
with the “few and inconspicuous products of 
Romano-British sculpture” to see if there are any 
parallelisms. It is shown that while loca! British 
art in the early Roman period had a very potent 
influence, this influence tends to diminish with the 
enforcement of Roman political rule and cultural 
trends. A chalk head of a warrior from Gloucester, 
and a head in high relief from Piltdown, Sussex, 
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are mentioned, together with certain stone masks, 
as showing a blend between local traditions and 
Roman influence. Coming to the problem of fixing 
a date, it is established, by comparison with exist- 
ing monuments elsewhere, that this bust fits 
technically in the period of Constantine, or im- 
mediately thereafter, i.e., in the end of the first 
half of the fourth century a.p. Certain heads from 
the frieze of the Arch of Constantine are illus- 
trated to show a convincing comparison with the 
Chichester bust, both as to the structure of the 
head, and the treatment of beard and drapery. 
The influence of the art of Rome is direct and 
vigorous, and it is pointed out that for this period 
it is almost unique in Romano-British art. 


POTTERY 


Soria.—In Memorias de los Museos Arque- 
olégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 188-191, pl. Lrx, 
CuarisA MILLAN reports on the activities of the 
Museo Numantino in Soria in 1942. Among the 
acquisitions is a group of seventeen vases of Celto- 
Iberian and Roman types. Among the latter, as 
well as the usual terra sigillata ware, is a large 
bowl, no. 11 of the list, decorated with birds and 
floral designs in black on a red ground. It was dis- 
covered in 1940 in excavations in the Roman area 


near this city. “‘It is an exceptional piece, and be- 
longs to the pictorial style of the Alto Douro.” 


ROMAN GAUL 
Treves (Trier).— 7 LN. March 10, 1945, prints 
a pre-war photograph of the famous Porta Nigra, 
with the comment that it and the Roman palace 
are reported damaged by bombs and shells. The 
city was captured by General Patton’s forces on 
March 1, 1945. 


ROMAN BRITAIN 

London.— The New York Times for April 13, 
1945, reports the discovery of a remarkable de- 
posit of Roman pottery. It was made when sink- 
ing shafts for the reinforcement of the basement 
of Western Union House on Great Winchester 
Street, not far from London Wall, and was four- 
teen feet below the basement floor, and twenty- 
four feet below street level. The discoveries cover 
the entire period of Roman occupation of Britain, 
the earliest being a rim of a vase of Belgic (pre- 
Roman) ware. Included in the deposit are two 
vases of La Graufesenque ware (ca. 70-90 A.D.) 
and a signed specimen from a third-century pot- 
tery of Treves. Other objects found include lamps, 
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incense-burners, a woman’s hairpin in gold-bronze 
alloy, a part of an iron stylus, and a Saxon dagger- 
blade. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 
Man and Angel.—Frits Luet, in GBA. xxv, 
1944, pp. 321-346 (29 figs.), continues his study 
of this subject, begun in ibid. pp. 265-282 (sum- 
marized in this JouRNAL xlix, 1945, pp. 88-90). 
This part begins with the story of Tobit and his 
son Tobias and the angel, and the first illustration 
is from a _ twelfth-century German miniature. 
The angel here is represented dressed as a travel- 
ler, in conformity with the story, although other 
contemporary representations stress the angelic 
attributes. The North Italian painter Caroto, in 
depicting the story, left the wings off the angels 
(he has three with Tobias) but gave them a female 
appearance, while in his fresco of the marriage of 
Tobias, at Verona, one angel only is shown’ who 
has wings. As time goes on, artists tend to exag- 
gerate the importance of the angel at the expense 
of Tobias, who becomes a puny child. In an Ap- 
pendix, a long list of Italian representations of 
this story is given, for which there was no room in 
the main body of the article. Rembrandt made 
many drawings of the subject, in each of which 
the angelic attributes are usually emphasized, 
though Tobias is correctly rendered as a young 
man. A series of sixteenth-century Flemish tapes- 
tries in Vienna, one of which is illustrated, gives 
the whole story of Tobit, Tobias and the angel, 
and gives the true standing of Tobit and his fam- 
ily, in contradistinction to the general rule among 
artists, who show the family as in humble cir- 
cumstances. One of the best and most truthful 
illustrations is that of Jan Steen at Brunswick. ° 

The next subject to be discussed is the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise. The best re- 
presentation is found in Masaccio’s fresco in 
Florence, dated in 1425. sixteenth-century 
Flemish tapestry, also in Florence, is illustrated 
as a splendid example of this subject, and refer- 
ence is made to its treatment in the Palatine 
Chapel. 

The story of Abraham receiving the three 
angels is next taken up at some length. The 
angels were identified by the early Church Fathers 
with the Trinity, and consequently artists were 
“easily tempted to turn the visitors into super- 
natural beings.” Nevertheless, the oldest repre- 
sentation, at Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, 
dating ca. 435, renders them as distinguished 
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men. In a mosaic of the sixth century at San 
Vitale in Ravenna, they are still shown without 
wings. So, too, Raphael, in the Logge of the 
Vatican, makes them wingless. Likewise, a six- 
teenth-century Catalan painter, Gasco, shows 
the angels as travellers, their divinity being 
expressed by haloes. The symbolism with the 
Trinity, however, was the more usual, especially 
in Russia (a characteristic icon, now in the 
Walters Art Gallery at Baltimore, is illustrated). 
In the Baroque period, the allusions to the Trinity 
died out, but the angels retained their majestic 
winged aspect. 

After mentioning very briefly the stories of 
Manoah and Gideon, the author speaks of Jacob’s 
Ladder. The very essence of this dream demands 
that the angels be wingless, as they would not 
need a ladder if they could fly. So the earliest 
representations do not give them wings, but 
already in the thirteenth century, a French 
miniature in the Morgan Library shows them 
winged. 

The final Bible story to be discussed is that of 
the fate of Heliodorus, related in 11 Maccabees, 
which Pope Julius 11 commissioned Raphael to 
paint as symbolizing the expulsion of the French 
from Italy. This story was also illustrated by 
Michelangelo in one of the medallions of the 
Sistine ceiling, usually interpreted as the death 
of Uriah the Hittite. In neither case are the 
angels given wings. It was reserved for the nine- 
teenth century French painter Delacroix, in his 
fresco at St. Sulpice, to make them soaring 
figures. The conclusion reached in Lugt’s study 
is that “‘we have to admit the fact that the so- 
called heavenly creatures are essentially human. 
They are not the creatures of God, but of the 
human brain.” 

East Christian Censer.— Kurt WeirzMANN 
publishes, in Record Mus. Hist. Art Princeton iii, 
No. 2, pp. 2-4 (5 figs.), a small bronze censer of 
East Christian type, recently acquired by Prince- 
ton University. It is decorated with five scenes 
from the New Testament, cast in high relief, with 
details incised after casting. The scenes chosen 
are the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Baptism 
of Christ, the Crucifixion, and the Women at the 
Sepulchre. Each scene is illustrated and briefly 
described. It is difficult to estimate how many of 
these censers exist, but over twenty are known, 
with similar scenes—the most on any censer is 
nine, the usual number five, as in this example. 
Other scenes shown on these examples are the 
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Visitation, the Annunciation to the Shepherds, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Entry into Jeru- 
salem, the Incredulity of Thomas, and the As- 
cension. No clue can be found as to the source of 
manufacture from the provenances of these ob- 
jects, which cover a very wide area; but stylis- 
tically they resemble the contemporary art of 
Syria or Palestine. They date apparently not 
earlier than the sixth century, but may well be 
later than the seventh. 

Khirbat Mafjar.— In Q DA P. xu, 1945, pp. 1-19, 
R. W. Hamiiton continues his study of the stone 
sculptures of this eighth-century Umayyad pal- 
ace. While it has been found impossib!'e to recon- 
struct the ornamental scheme as a whole, the 
most important elements can be studied sep- 
arately. From the facade comes a group of hex- 
agonal medallions (pl. vim, c and e) which recall 
the medallions of Mshatta. The centers consist of 
a counter-sunk twelve-petalled 
rounded by a radial arcade of twelve arches, be- 


rosette, sur- 
neath each of which is a floral or palmette design. 
The radial arcade motive appears again in the 
ornamentation of the archivolt of the main gate- 
way (pl. rv, d). There the arcade rests on colon- 
nettes the lower ends of which turn inwards to 
form ribs across the soffit of the arch. The radial 
arcade was familiar in the decorative art of Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Iran, but the idea of transmit- 
ting the ornament to the intrados of an arch 
seems to be original. Many stones from the gate- 
way tower were adorned with two varieties of 
guilloche pattern in which the pattern of the 
whole is reproduced in the pattern of. the part 
(pls. 11=—-1v a-c). One of the most original archi- 
tectural a circular stone 
2.04 m. in diameter filled with a six-pointed star 
(pl. vu). From the octagonal kiosk in the fore- 
court come fragments of a bull and human fig- 


features is window 


ures in which the hair is represented as in Palmy- 


rene reliefs (pl. x). y 

The employment of the old traditional motives 
—the acanthus, cornucopia, grapes, pomegran- 
ates, vine-leaves, guilloches and various forms of 
interlacing strapwork mark the art as in line with 
the earlier Christian tradition. But the abundant 
use of stucco, the employment of brick vaults, 
and the presence of such specifically Sasanian 
motives as half palmettes, lotus flowers, rows of 
beads between fillets, radial arcades and rows of 
six-petalled flowers show that the older Christian 
tradition has been stimulated by the importation 
of Mesopotamian craftsmen. 
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Ten fragmentary Greek texts, the work of 
Christian laborers on the palace, are discussed 
by M. Scuwass ibid. pp. 20-30. 

Ivory Figure in Tarragona. — The Early Chris- 
tian Museum in Tarragona, through its Director, 
SaMUEL VENTURA SOLSONA, reports that a most 
remarkable ivory figure, acquired in many small 
fragments in 1941, has now been restored at the 
National Archaeological Museum, and that a 
special case has been constructed for its exhibi- 
tion. Illustrations show the fragments as they 
were originally received, and the final restoration. 
It proves to be a small nude female figure, with 
movable arms attached at the shoulders. No date 
is assigned (Memorias de los Museos Arqueoldgicos 
Provinciales 1942, p. 204, pl. Lxvt). 

Byzantine Coins.—A small hoard of Byzantine 
gold coins, found near ancient Lagbe, in South 
Central Asia Minor, was described by the late 
E. T. NEWELL in a paper published posthumously 
in NNM. 105. There were originally 102 gold 
solidi in the hoard, of which 97 reached the writer, 
and five are in the Museo delle Terme in Rome. 
They extend from the reign of Leo m1, the Isau- 
rian, 717, to that of Theophilus and Constantine, 
ca. 839, thus covering the interesting period of 
the iconoclast emperors. Few hoards have been 
found that can definitely be assigned to this 
period, consequently the hoard is of unusual 
interest. 


MEDIAEVAL 


The War and Mediaeval Art.—In College Art 
Journal iv, pp. 75-80, CHarRLEs R. Morey reports 
on damage done to mediaeval monuments by the 
war. As was natural at the time of writing (De- 
cember, 1944), it is largely devoted to Italy, al- 
though mention is made of France and England. 
Museums, as a rule, were spared, but private col- 
lections, particularly of coins, were looted. The 
best stained glass of France had been taken down 
and stored, and is safe. Although the Cathedral at 
Benevento was destroyed, the famous bronze 
doors are for the most part safe—only 6 of the 72 
panels are missing, while 30 others are badly dam- 
aged. Frescoes suffered; outstanding losses are at 
San Gimignano and Viterbo, and perhaps the out- 
standing calamity was the burning of the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. Even here, however, the east and 
west walls can be restored. The mosaics at Sicily, 
Rome and Ravenna are intact. “‘ Pisa south of the 
Arno is a shambles,” but the famous church of S. 
Maria della Spina is intact. Most of the other 
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famous mediaeval sites of Italy are safe. In 
France, Rouen suffered severely, as did Caen. In 
Tours, considerable damage was done to the 
Cathedral, and to the thirteenth-century church 
of St. Julien. The Cathedral of Chartres “came 
through practically unscathed.’ In England, with 
the exception of the Cathedrals of Exeter and 
Coventry, mediaeval monuments suffered little. 
“In the homelands of mediaeval art we can be 
thankful for the survival of its monuments to a 
degree that no one had any reason to expect or 
hope.” 

Visigothic Antiquities at Granada.—In Me- 
morias de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 
1942, pp. 133-136 (3 figs., pls. xxxv—xxxvit), 
Joaquina Equaras IBANEz discusses some of the 
Visigothic objects in the Archaeological Museum 
at Granada. Many have already been published. 


The collection includes examples in stone and 
stucco, pottery, and objects of gold, copper and 
bronze. A list of provenances is given. Two stelae 


of local stone are especially important, and there 
is a very interesting group of column capitals, 
showing a debased Corinthian order. There is a 
large collection of pottery. A fine gold necklace of 
primitive Visigothic design is described and il- 
lustrated. Most interesting of all, however, and 
illustrated, not only by the plates but by draw- 
ings in the text, are three belt buckles or orna- 
ments, one of iron, with gilded bronze inlay of 
running deer, one of copper with engraved de- 
signs, and one of bronze, with vegetal motives in 
high relief. 

Valladolid: Visigothic Antiquities.—In Me- 
morias de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 
1942, pp. 214-223 (6 figs.; pls. Lxrx—Lxxv1), 
GRATINIANO NIETO GALLO gives an account of 
the Visigothic collections in the Archaeological 
Museum at Valladolid. The finest piece is an al- 
tar support from Bamba, a monolithic pier of 
white marble 1.28 m. high by 0.25 m. wide, with 
a cavity at the top, perhaps to hold relics. It sup- 
ported a marble horizontal top, which served as 
an altar table. It is decorated with crosses in low 
relief on the four sides of the shaft, while a mem- 
ber intended for a capital has a crude acanthus 
pattern. A comparison with similar monuments, 
notably one in Tunis, indicates strong Byzantine 
influence. Of lesser importance is a marble cap- 
ital, found at Pollos in 1931, decorated with 
acanthus and volutes, very crudely executed. 

The rest of the article deals with the finds from 
the necropoles at Pifia de Escueva and Simancas. 
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Of these, the former was entirely of pottery, the 
richest and most varied deposit of Visigothic 
ceramics known. Seven types of vases were found, 
mostly pitchers and jugs, two-handled bottles 
cooking pots, and bowls. All are illustrated in the 
plates, and section drawings are given of selected 
specimens. Where decoration exists, it consists of 
very crude incised geometric or zig-zag patterns. 
The pitchers often have a trefoil lip. In some ex- 
amples, the clay is blackish, in others it is red. 
The finds from Simancas were for the most 
part of metal objects. Particularly interesting are 
five daggers with iron blades and copper scab- 
bards, decorated with geometric patterns. Ac- 
cording to the writer, they are the archetype of 
a form of weapon still in use, and were a new 
invention in their time. They date early in the 
Visigothic period, as do all the objects from this 
site. Other metal objects were rings (one of jet), 
bracelets, pendants, be]t-buckles of various forms, 
plaques, amulets, and the like, mostly of bronze 
or copper. In iron, besides the daggers, spear- 
heads and various tools were found, which can 
only be called Visigothic from having been found 
in tombs indubitably of this type, so closely do 
they resemble examples of other cultures. Other 
finds were of slight importance—some few vases 
of terra sigillata or local ware, and some small 
glass vases. Four amulets are reserved for dis- 
cussion at the end. They are of a type sometimes 
called ‘“‘osculatoria,” and consist of a ring to 
which is attached by a long stem some ornamental 
motive such as the head of a dove, a horse’s 
head, and other motives (in Valladolid only the 
first two are found). The use of the dove suggests 
a Christian significance. All at Simancas were 
found in burials of women, and the conclusion is 
tentatively reached that they do have some un- 
explained religious purpose. The presence of terra 
sigillata in the Simancas necropolis would indicate 
that Roman influence was still strong. 
Mediaeval German Towns.—Under the title, 
The Morphology of the Mediaeval German Town, 
Rosert E. Dickinson, in Geog. Rev. xxxv, 1945, 
pp. 74-97 (34 figs.), discusses the growth of urban 
life in Germany in the Middle Ages. German 
colonization throughout Europe may be said to 
have reached its peak by 1400, and had begun to 
wane. There were altogether some 3,000 towns, 
by far the greater number of less than’ 1,000 
population (only 12 to 15 of over 10,000 in- 
habitants). Confined within their walls they re- 
tained their mediaeval character till after the 


advent of the Industrial Age, which did not 
affect Germany till after 1870, so that most of 
the small towns still retain the essentials of their 
mediaeval ground plan. A special section is given 
to the basic systems of the urban ground plan. 
In brief, these systems are (a) Irregular, with a 
labyrinth of narrow streets; (b) Radial-Concentric 
(or Spider-Web) with a central market-place, 
from which streets extend to the walls and gates, 
and (c) Rectangular, which embraces all the 
consciously planned mediaeval towns. This sys- 
tem is dominant in Germany. The market is 
usually on a main route going through the town, 
but in more advanced planning is adjacent to the 
main route, so that through and local traffic are 
separated. In a few instances, the fully developed 
grid plan is attained, with a central square market- 
place. In West Germany in the eleventh century 
there were about 100 settlements of embryonic 
urban character, situated at outstanding points 
at the intersection of Jand and water routes, both 
in the Rhineland and the upper Danube. Each 
of these towns had a stronghold, or burgh, which 
the fortified the 
settlement grew, and which often occupied the 


was nucleus around which 
sites of preceding strongholds, Roman, Saxon, or 
Frankish. Outside the burgh, they grew without 


preconceived plan. In the Rhine and Danube 


lands, the bishoprics were established in or near 
Roman settlements (e.g. Regensburg, a plan of 


which is given, Cologne, or Worms). In other 
bishoprics, the market would be adjacent to the 
castrum where the bishop lived (e.g. Xanten, 
Trier and others); in other towns the built-up 
area was extended radially from the stronghold, 
and the main route was widened to form a street 
market with its own church (e.g. Muenster, 
Osnabrueck). In Westphalia and Saxony there 
are important contrasts in origin and develop- 
ment of urban settlements. In the former, the 
local market, rather than the mercantilé com- 
munity, contributed to the development of the 
town, and the ground plan centered in the church 
or market-place. A typical example is Héxter. 
Lower Saxony between the Weser and the Elbe 
was a frontier zone till ca.1200, and towns grew 
around a burgh or Imperial castle protecting the 
market settlements. This accounts for the fre- 
quency of the suffix — burg. Towns were frequently 
established adjacent to one another, and, at a 
later period, merged, as in the case of Braun- 
schweig, which grew from seven such settlements. 
These towns are characterized by a single route 
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axis with a focal market-place. In Thuringia ‘a 
typical example is Heiligenstadt. Others have a 
main route axis with several streets parallel to 
it, as in Hannover. In the thirteenth century, 
towns were planned as units, with the market- 
place in the center of a parallel-street layout, as 
in Blankenburg. With the exception of the towns 
on the Rhine itself, all the towns in Hesse and 
the lower Rhineland belong to the later Middle 
Ages, and about three-quarters of these towns 
were consciously planned. Goch and Kempen are 
good examples. 

The towns of the South German lands are 
mainly founded market settlements of the later 
Middle Ages, grafted to earlier nuclei. Planned 
forms are the rule, and exhibit contrasts to those 
of North Germany. They are usually dominated 
by one through route, wider than any other 
street, on which the market is located, or else in 
a square adjacent to it. A number of characteristic 
South German towns are illustrated. In Bavaria 
and the Tyrol the castle town, as found in the 
north, is rare, as is the walled town. 

Coming to the lands affected by German 
colonization, in the late Middle Ages we find 
planned settlements in every case, based on 
principles worked out in the motherland, or made 
a part, consciously planned, of towns already in 
existence. The layout had to be adjusted to the 
main route on which it was located, and the 
terrain. These lands are in: the northeast and 
southeast, separated from each other by Bohemia 


and the western Carpathians. In the northeast, 
the important town is Liibeck, which is illustrated 


and described. First founded in 1143, it was 
added to in 1158, and further extensions grew in 
the walled area up to 1225. Other Baltic cities 
are largely based on the plan of Lubeck, owing 
to its being the head of the Hanseatic League. 
East of the Elbe the lands were occupied by 
military conquest between 1150 and 1250, and 
the towns were based on fortified stronghold 
centers, being exact counterparts of the early 
mediaeval settlements in the west. Examples are 
Meissen, Naumburg, and Eger in Bohemia. In 
the middle Elbe basin many towns have a small 
rectangular market-place. In Thuringia and Sax- 
ony, Weimar and Leipzig are examples of this. 
To the east of this area there extends a large 
zone, embracing Brandenburg, Pomerania, East 
and West Prussia, and Silesia. Almost all the 
towns in this area are thoroughly planned. Ex- 
amples illustrated are Wittenberg, Soldin, Pilsen 
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in Bohemia, and Neidenburg. About the middle 
of the fourteenth century the capacity for town 
planning began to deteriorate and disappear. In 
the southeastern lands colonized the tendency 
was to follow the town planning of Bavaria. A 
concluding section summarizes the results of the 
investigation (for a sketch of the writer, see tbid., 
p. 143). 
Cordova.—SAMUFL DE 
Director of the Archaeological Museum, in his 


LOS SANTOS GENER, 
report for 1942, gives an account of some of the 
principal acquisitions during the year. By pur- 
chase, a fine mosaic of the fourth century: A.p., 
discovered in the city, was obtained and _ in- 
stalled. Most interesting, however, is a complete 
set of weights, quite unique of their kind, dating 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. A small 
group of Hispano-Arabic ceramic objects, both 
pottery and architectural] terracottas, was pur- 
chased, and a number of other examples of minor 
Arab art acquired by gift. A fine comprehensive 
collection of coins was also given to the Museum, 
including a number of interesting Roman speci- 
mens. The most important gift was that of a 
number of Arab well-heads of red clay, covered 
with green glaze and decorated with inscriptions 
and floral designs. These are illustrated, and 
belong in the Almoravid, or Murabti, period, 
i.e., early in the twelfth century (Memorias de los 
Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 112- 
115, pls. 

Polychrome Madonna Statues.—In Memorias 
de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, 
pp. 126-130, pls. xxx1-xxxul, ALVAREZ Y 
SAENZ DE Burvuaaa, Director of the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum at Gerona, publishes two statues of 
the Virgin and Child in that Museum. Both are 
of wood, and both are painted. In both the Virgin 
is seated and crowned. The earliest is dated in the 
second half of the twelfth century, and is said to 
have come from Aransi. The Holy Child is seated 
in his Mother’s lap; his right hand is raised in the 
gesture of benediction, while in his left he holds 
the orb, representing the World. He wears a 
crown, like his Mother. The group is 0.51 m. 
high. The other statue is said to come from Alp in 
the Cerdaia, measures 0.80 m. in height, and its 
technique shows a definite advance over the 
earlier example. It is therefore dated in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. In this case the 
Infant Jesus sits on the Virgin’s left knee. At the 
end of the article, reference is made to parallel 
examples existing in other parts of Spain. 
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Twelfth- and Thirteenth-Century Theaters. — 
Certain texts which indicate the existence of 
theater buildings in the Middle Ages are assembled 
by Roger S. Loomis in Speculum xx, 1945, pp. 
92-98, and commented upon by GusTavE CoHEN. 
From these quotations, gathered together for the 
first time, Cohen infers that, so far as theatrical 
art is concerned the state of affairs in the thir- 
teenth century was already about the same as in 
the fifteenth. Perhaps there was no permanent 
theater even in London, in the sense that the 
Swan Theater of Shakespeare’s day was per- 
manent, but there were some play-houses in the 
form of a circus, often in the ruins of a Roman 
amphitheater (as at Douai and Bourges). A part 
of the structure was reserved for spectators, 
another part for the “‘localities’’ and the actors 
sitting in front of them and waiting for the mo- 
ment to appear before an applauding public. 
These men played in their “localities,” as well 
as in the middle of the circus. They were re- 
cruited, especially in the acting of comedies and 
satirical plays, not only from amateurs, but also 
from professional mimes, survivors of the antique 
mimi, as one may perceive from the common 
identification of mimi and joglars. The discovery 
of these hitherto unknown or misunderstood texts 
makes necessary a revision of earlier theories and 
suggests a more thorough search through clerical 
Latin sources. 

Huesca. — Ricarpo pEL Arco y Garay, Direc- 
tor of the Archaeological Museum at Huesca, has 
a short article on its collection of sculpture, in 
Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 
1942, pp. 139-141, pls. xxxvi—xu. Barring a 
fragment of a bronze Roman statue, consisting 
of the right hand and forearm, the sculpture 
described and illustrated is Romanesque and 
Mediaeval. Of the former, there is a group of 
eleven capitals (two of which are illustrated) 
from the cloister of San Pedro el Viejo, with 
floral, animal, and human motives. This building 
was in existence as a Moorish shrine before the 
reconquest of the city, and immediately there- 
after became a monastery. The cloister dates in 
the twelfth century. Other capitals in the collec- 
tion come from the cloister of the Montearagén 
monastery, and from the Church of St. John of 
Jerusalem. These likewise are of the twelfth 
century. Of later date are a number of statues 
of saints, belonging in every century from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth. Two are selected for 
publication. The first, a statue of St. Bartholo- 
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mew, is of walnut; the saint is standing, and the 
drapery shows remains of polychrome decoration. 
It belongs in the end of the thirteenth century. 
The second is a stone, seated statue of St. Peter, 
also with remains of polychromy, and dating in 
the fourteenth century. Both of these statues 
came from the abbey church of San Pedro el 
Viejo, and are outstanding examples. 

Westphalian Crucifixion.—In BMM A. us. iii, 
1945, pp. 137-141 (2 figs.), MarGaretTa 
INGER publishes a small painting of the Cruci- 
fixion, recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum. It is a piece of one of the wings of a 
Jarge altarpiece in Bielefeld in Westphalia. The 
main panel is still in place in the Neustidter 
Marienkirche in Bielefeld, and is described and 
illustrated. The missing wings, originally -con- 
sisting of eighteen small scenes, illustrating the 
story of the Redemption of Man from the Fall 
to the Last Judgment, were detached in 1840, 
and in 1854 were bought by the National Gallery 
in London, and set aside for resale. In 1857 they 
were auctioned at Christie’s, to an art dealer, and 
were Jater widely dispersed. Within the last 
twelve years, eleven of the eighteen scenes have 
been identified, four of which have come to New 
York. This example is the Museum’s earliest 
German painting. Although these Bielefeld paint- 
ings bear some resemblance to the work of “‘ Meis- 
ter Wilhelm” of Cologne, the style is more like 
that of the school of Westphalia. A date of 1400 
is said to exist on the frame of the altarpiece, and 
there is nothing in this painting to deny its 
reliability. 


RENAISSANCE 


Renaissance and Baroque Art in Italy.—The 
damage done to artistic monuments of these 
periods by the war is studied by RENssELAER W. 
LEE, in College Art Journal iv, pp. 81-91, In the 
country between Cassino and Rome, Terracina, 
Gaeta, Velletri, Palestrina and Aquino have all 
suffered heavily, in respect to their palaces and 
churches. Further north, the province of Tuscany 
has sustained severe damage, but ““we must be 
thankful that the most important monuments of 
Renaissance and even Baroque Art have, by and 
large, survived.” Baroque has been the heavier 
sufferer. This is notably true in the campaigns of 
1943 and early 1944. As examples, Palermo and 


Naples are cited, with lists of the principal 
churches destroyed or damaged, and Frascati, 
where most of the famous villas were hit, particu- 
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larly the Falconieri. Rome, of course, was spared, 
and in Apulia, Lecce is intact. Assisi and Perugia 
are all but unharmed, and in Florence, Arezzo, 
Siena and Cortona most of the most noteworthy 
monuments are preserved. Of the buildings dam- 
aged or destroyed, work of repair or restoration 
has been undertaken in many cases. North of 
Rome, Bernini’s arsenal at Civitavecchia was 
destroyed, and at Viterbo the most severe dam- 
age of all was done, but in this latter case more to 
Mediaeval than to Renaissance monuments. The 
province of Umbria suffered relatively little, ex- 
cept at Foligno, Ancona and Loreto. In Tuscany, 
Pisa suffered most, but mention should be made 
of the damage to the Cathedral at Pienza, and, 
at Arezzo, the Casa Petrarca and the Museum. 
Pistoia suffered severely. Everyone knows the 
systematic destruction and looting perpetrated by 
the Germans in Florence. At Rimini the famous 
Tempio Malatestiano was severely injured. At the 
time of writing (December 1944) it was impossi- 
ble to state exactly what had befallen Northern 
Italy, ‘“‘but air reconnaissance has in some cases 
substantiated enemy reports that the damage has 
been severe.” A list of monuments known to be 
lost in Genoa, Milan and Turin is given. Man- 
tegna’s frescoes in the Eremitani church at Padua 
are known to have been destroyed, “the most 
serious loss to Renaissance Art thus far in the en- 
tire war.”’ That so much, however, is saved, is due 
in large measure to the care and watchfulness of 
the Italian authorities, and to the accuracy of our 
precision bombing (while the railway yards at 
Florence were put completely out of commission, 
the church of S. Maria Novella, close by, is in- 
tact). Attempts of the Germans to rob churches 
and deposits of works of art were in many cases 
defeated by the Italians with the help of Allied 
troops. In other cases, the deliberate theft by the 
Germans of paintings, especially from the Naples 
Museum, can be only too clearly established. In a 
postscript, the writer touches on what is known of 
damage to France. The public museums, as a rule, 
escaped, but private collections were ruthlessly 
dispersed and shipped to Germany. Renaissance 
buildings known to have been destroyed or dam- 
aged at Caen, Rouen and Tours are listed, and the 
famous chateaux of Amboise, Chenonceaux and 
Chinon have been partly demolished. Other losses 
have doubtless occurred, but the toll is not as 
heavy as it might have been. 

Pico della Mirandola.—In GBA. xxvii, 1945, 
pp. 59-62 (3 figs.), E. Tretze-Conrat identifies a 
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drawing in the Bonnat Museum at Bayonne as 
a hitherto unknown portrait of this famous hu- 
manist. She shows its strong resemblance to the 
portrait in the Uffizi and to the mural by Cosimo 
Roselli in Sant’ Ambrogio at Florence. It is listed 
in the Bayonne catalogue as ‘‘ Anonymous Vene- 
tian, late fifteenth century,” but it cannot be 
Venetian, and is more probably Milanese. It may 
possibly be identified with a portrait of Pico, 
known to have belonged to the Roman anti- 
quarian Fulvio Orsini, and by him attributed to 
Leonardo. It is, however, not the work of Leo- 
nardo, but perhaps by Ludovico Moro’s court 
painter, Ambrogio Predis. 

Botticelli and Cosmé Tura.— Erwin WALTER 
Pam contributes a note, under this title, to GBA. 
xxv, 1944, pp. 376-378 (2 figs.). He first discusses 
Botticelli’s Mars and Venus in the National Gal- 
lery in London, where the god is nude, the goddess 
fully clothed, as perhaps derived from Lorenzo di 
Medici’s song on this subject. He then takes up 
Tura’s Madonna with the Dead Christ in the Museo 
Correr at Venice, and suggests that this composi- 
tion, with Christ nude and the Madonna fully 
draped “reaches as far behind the sanctified forms 
of the Christian dogma as Botticelli’s intuition of 
Venus intrudes behind the classical appearance 
of his quality.” 

Badajoz.—TomAs Gomez INFANTE reports, in 
Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provinciales 
1942, pp. 54-60 (1 fig., pls. v, v1), the work of re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the building 
called ‘‘La Galera,” to which the Museum has 
been transferred from its former location. This 
building is an important example of sixteenth- 
century architecture. The approaches to it are be- 
ing cleared of modern and poor construction, and 
the building is being properly restored. Work com- 
menced in September 1942, and at the end of the 
year was nearing completion. A series of photo- 
graphs shows the building before work started, 
and what had been accomplished at the time of 
writing, and a plan gives an exposition of what was 
contemplated. As a result of the transfer of the 
Museum to its new home, activities were sus- 
pended in 1942, but it was hoped to resume in 
1943. A list of acquisitions in 1942 concludes the 
report. 

Palacio ‘‘Jeronimo Paez,’? Cordova.—An- 
nouncement is made, by SAMUEL DE LOS SANTOS 
GeEneERr, Director of the Archaeological Museum, 
in Memorias de los Museos Arqueolégicos Provin- 
ciales 1942, pp. 108-109, pls. xxv, xxv1, that on 
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September 30, 1942, this fine sixteenth-century 
palace, the work of the celebrated architect 
Hernan Ruiz, was made over by the State to be 
the home of the Archaeological Museum, thereby 
assuring the preservation of this notable building 
with its magnificent portal (illustrated) and as- 
suring the Museum ample space for its valuable 
collections, together with a suitable lecture hall. 
—Ibid., pp. 120-121, José pe La Torre y 
DEL CERRO, archivist, provides a note on the his- 
tory of the building. The initial work was begun 
in 1540 when the portal] was built, and the build- 
ing was ready for use in 1543. The tower was 
added in 1552, and the first patio dates from 
1559. 

Burgos.—In Memorias de los Museos Arque- 
olégicos Provinciales 1942, pp. 100-103, pls. xxxu-— 
xxxiv, Matias Martinez Buraos describes work 
done during the year in the Archaeologica] Mu- 
seum of Burgos, of which he is Director. He re- 
ports that during 1942 the sixteenth-century Casa 
de Miranda at Burgos has been turned over to the 
authorities of the Museum for care and preserva- 
tion. Among the acquisitions illustrated are a 
sixteenth-century Dutch painting of the Descent 
from the Cross, with Christ in the arms of His 
Mother, and Mary Magdalene and St. John in 
attendance, a work of the school of Quentin 
Matsys, and two fine sixteenth-century statues of 
walnut, representing St. John and St. Mark, 
originally made for the local Dominican convent 
of St. Paul. 

Last Prince of Urbino.— R. VALen- 
TINER, in GBA. xxvii, 1945, pp. 27-38 (7 figs.), 
calls attention to two child portraits, formerly in 
the collection of the late Dan Fellows Platt, and 
now in Detroit. They are the work of Federigo 
Barocci (1526/28-1612) and represent the young 
Prince Federigo della Rovere of Urbino, and were 
painted in his infancy, in 1605 and 1606 respec- 
tively, when the artist was at the end of his career, 
and under the influence of the early Baroque era. 
Some account of Barocci’s life is given, by what 
artists he was influenced, and his influence in turn 
on later artists, notably Rubens and Van Dyck. 
An account of the Dukes of Urbino, and especially 
of the child’s father, Francesco Maria 11, serves as 
an introduction to the main body of the article, 
which is devoted to the story of the life of the 
young prince. He was born in 1605, assumed the 
dukedom at the age of sixteen, in 1621, when his 
father abdicated in his favor, and died, from 
causes which cannot be determined, in 1623, at 
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the age of eighteen. Shortly after his accession to 
the ducal throne, he was married to Claudia, 
daughter of Grand Duke Ferdinand II Medici, by 
whom he had one daughter. His betrothal to this 
princess had taken place when he was four years 
old. After his death the Duchy of Urbino passed 
into the power of the Pope, under a secret compact 
between his father and the Vatican that in the 
absence of a male heir the Duchy should go to the 
Papacy. A full and interesting account is given of 
the life and character of the young Duke, who the 


‘writer believes has been much maligned by later 


historians. 
AMERICA 


Houses of Sierra Tarascans.— Publication 
no. 1 of the Institute of Social Anthropology of the 
Smithsonian Institution is devoted to a study of 
this subject by Rautepn L. Beats, Pepro Car- 
rasco, and THomas McCork tg, with a Preface 
by Juuran H. Stewarp (x, 37 pp., 8 pls., 20 figs., 
6 tables). The town of Cheran was chosen for 
special study. The houses are either of wood, 
adobe bricks, or stone. The essay may be suffi- 
ciently summarized by listing its sub-headings— 
Introduction (pp. 1-2), Theoretical Background 
(pp. 2-4), Scope of the Study (pp. 5-6), The 
Tarascan Town (pp. 6-7), The Town of Cherdn 
(p. 7), Building Materials and their Sources: 
(pp. 8-10), Types of Structures (pp. 10-20), 
Notes on Distribution of Types (p. 21), House 
Furnishings (pp. 21-24), Economics of the Taras- 
can House (pp. 24-28), Relation of Houses to 
Social and Economic Status (p. 28), Uses of the 
Tarascan House (pp. 28-30), Ceremonial and 
Social Functions (pp. 30-32), Relation to En- 
vironment (pp. 32-33), History (pp. 33-36) and 
Contemporary Housing Problems (pp. 36-37). 
Of particular importance to archaeologists is the 
section on History, for which Carrasco is respon- 
sible. It would appear that adobe houses, were 
common about 1559, while stone and wood are 
also mentioned at that time, but not as often 
found. In an unpublished, undated manuscript 
in the National Museum at Mexico, illustrations 
are given of the types of houses then prevailing, 


showing that the modern houses do not correspond 
to those of the sixteenth century. The present 
methods of construction reveal Spanish influence. 
The pre-Hispanic houses were predominantly of 
adobe, with thatched, four-shed roofs. The Span- 


iards introduced tile roofs, and architectural 


modifications, and iron tools favored the use of 
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wood construction on a large scale. Recently adobe 
has come back into its own, owing to the scarcity 
of wood, and is the more favored building material. 

“Dolmen” on Martha’s Vineyard.—In Pull. 
Mass. Archaeol. Soc. vi, 1945, pp. 29-32 (3 figs.), 
FREDERICK JOHNSON describes, with the aid of a 
plan and two section drawings, excavations con- 
ducted in 1934 in an attempt to determine the ori- 
gin, if possible, of a dolmen, long known to exist on 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, 
not far from Gay Head, and near a small Indian 
shell-heap, which yielded fragments of refuse, but 
no artifacts. The excavation proved that from 
the south the dolmen was approached by a brick 
walk, the bricks being hand made; it was not on 
hard pan, but about half way between it and the 
present level. Other minor finds were discovered 
in the top soil around and inside the dolmen. 
Within the dolmen there was a layer of top soil 
about 20 em. thick. No artifacts of any kind were 
found at hard pan level or below. There was a fire 
pit inside the dolmen, 24 cm. in diameter, and 
about 5 cm. deep, filled with charcoal, some of 
which had not carbonized. In this pit were found 
several hand-forged nails. Excavations conducted 
under the floor yielded no results. Evidence sug- 
gests that the stones of which it was built did not 
have to be brought from any great distance. The 
following conclusions are reached. It was un- 
doubtedly built by human hands, but all finds 
that were made cannot be earlier than Colonial, or 
after 1600—probably a good deal after that date. 
The fire pit seems to have been used only once. 
No traces of pre-Colonial activity, in the form of 
artifacts of any kind, were found. It is highly im- 
probable that it was built by Indians, as in that 
case artifacts would exist, and there is no record 
of any such construction by Indians elsewhere. An 
attribution to the Vikings is not devoid of possi- 
bility, if it can be positively established that they 
reached the island, a subject at present much de- 
bated. Furthermore, the building of megalithic 
monuments had ceased in Europe long before the 
Vikings discovered Vineland. The writer therefore 
believes that this “‘dolmen” was built by a colo- 
nial settler, with a yoke of oxen to haul stones, 
who wished to make a cold cellar for his farm, or 
some similar addition. 

La Tola, Ecuador.—In The. Masterkey xix, 
1945, pp. 18-19, Hersert Spencer DiIckEy 
describes a visit to this island in the Santiago 
River, near the Colombian border. The beach “‘is 
covered by literally tons of potsherds,” and he 
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puts in a plea for scientific exploration, before the 
site is ruined by the operations of a gold mining 
company, which is opening the numerous burial 
mounds, known to be full of priceless gold objects, 
for commercial purposes. The company, which is 
of Italian origin, has recently been blacklisted. 

Moapa Paiute Winter Wickiup.— Frances E. 
Watkins gives, in The Masterkey xix, 1945, pp. 
13-18 (3 figs.), an account of the last known of 
these habitations, which, in accordance with 
tribal] customs, was destroyed on the death of its 
occupant. Previously none of these houses had 
ever been photographed or described, and “there 
will probably never be another.” It was situated 
in the Moapa Valley of Nevada, and, as the 
Paiute tribe was hated and despised by the white 
emigrants, no interest was taken in their life or 
customs. The photographs and plan given in this 
article are the first to be published anywhere, al- 
though summer shelters have been illustrated. A 
full description of the methods of construction is 
given, as well as an account of the culture of the 
tribe. Someagriculture was practiced, but food was 
principally obtained from wild vegetation. Con- 
tainers and utensils were in the main of basketry, 
but a coarse pottery was also manufactured for 
cooking. The distinctive tribal customs, beliefs 
and folk-lore have largely disappeared. 

Shell Game.—Frances E. Watkins points 
out, in The Masterkey xix, 1945, pp. 20-22 (2 
figs.), that the shell and pea game, so familiar at 
County fairs and carnivals, was known and prac- 
ticed by the Indians for generations and particu- 
larly by the Hopi. The Hopi form had its own 
characteristics, differing from other Indian ver- 
sions. A Hopi set for this game has been for some 
time in the Southwest Museum. It consists of four 
carved cups, two cylindrical in form, two rec- 
tangular, a small ball or pebble, and a number of 
slender sticks or straws, used for counters. It was 
played among the Hopi primarily by women, but 
was also popular with boys and girls. The object 
was to guess under which cup the ball was hidden, 
and was played by two sides of any number de- 
sired. When one side hid the ball, the other side 
covered the eyes. When the correct position of the 
ball was guessed, it changed sides. The game lasted 
until one side had won all the counters. A game 
could thus last an entire day. 

Hopi Canteen.—M. R. H(arrineton) pub- 
lishes, in The Masterkey xix, 1945, p. 31 (fig.), a 
pottery canteen recently acquired by the South- 
west Museum. Its interest is due to its unusual 


decoration of a human face, painted in grey with 
details in black, modelled in the round on one side 
of the bottle. It is a little over six inches high, 
was purchased in the Hopi country, and is of 
typical Hopi shape. 

Indian Pipes.—In The Masterkey xix, 1945, 
pp. 23-24 (fig.), M. R. H(arrineron) reports the 
gift to the Southwest Museum of the pipe and 
pipe-bag owned by Sitting Bull, the famous Sioux 
chief, and which he took with him to Canada after 
the Custer massacre. He then sold it to Col. W. 
F. Cody (*‘ Buffalo Bill’) who gave it to the father 
of the donor. Both bag and pipe are typically 
Sioux, the head and bowl being of red catlinite. 
Ibid., p. 30 (fig.) the same writer publishes a 
very rare pipe, obtained in Oklahoma, with the 
bowl in the form of an effigy. Although “of fairly 
recent vintage” it is reminiscent of prehistoric 
craftsmanship. It may be Southern Sioux, al- 
though the material (red catlinite) must have 
come from Minnesota. 


FAR EAST 


Early Chinese Bronzes.—In GB A. xxvii, 1945, 
pp. 5-14 (21 figs.), J. LERoy Davipson examines 
a group of Chinese bronze vessels of the Shang 
(1726-1122 B.c.) and Early Chou (1122-950 
B.c.) periods. These vessels are of the shapes called 
Kuet, Kuang, or Yu. All of them have on their 
handles, lips, or covers, the design of a bird whose 
head is in the mouth of an animal or other bird. 
The evolution of this motive is illustrated by a 
series of photographs and drawings of specimens 
in various museums and collections. The double 
bird motive is called by the writer the ‘mar- 
supial”’ bird, as the issuing bird usually comes 
from the breast rather than from the mouth. In- 
sects and even human beings are at times also 
represented in animal mouths. The significance 
and symbolism has yet to be determined, as there 
is no knowledge of the ritual of this period; even 
Confucius was ignorant of it, and probably never 
saw one of these early bronzes. The problem must 
be approached with extreme caution. 

Pagan.—7JIN. March 10, 1945, pp. 275-277, 
in celebrating the recapture and liberation, in 
February 1945, of this ancient capital of Burma 
by the British, devoted three pages to photo- 
graphs and section drawings of some of the famous 
temples-and pagodas, all of which escaped further 
injury. This is due to the care taken of them by 
the Burmese archaeologist U. La Pe Win. The an- 


cient glory of this “city of pagodas” came to an 
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end in the Mongol invasion of the region in 1277, 
and its conquest not long thereafter. Of the origi- 
nal (estimated) 13,000 pagodas and monasteries, 
the remains of some 5,000 can still be traced, and 
1,000 can actually be identified. Of these, the 
dates of construction of many are known. 

‘‘Coromandel” Screen. —In BMF A. xliii, 1945, 
pp. 4-9 (4 figs.), Ropert Paut Dart publishes a 
Chinese screen acquired in 1943 by the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. This type of lacquered screen 
is called “‘Coromandel,” because the first ones to 
reach Europe were imported from China to the 
southeast coast of India, whence they were 
shipped to the West. They are also sometimes 
called “‘Bantam work” for similar reasons, 
Bantam on the north shore of Java being head- 
quarters of the Dutch East India Company. This 
screen consists of twelve small panels with profuse 
designs of gardens and pastimes on both sides. 
The designs, and the technique of their execution, 
are carefully described, and the screen is dated, 
both on stylistic grounds and by inscriptions, in 
the late seventeenth century. 


U.S.S.R. 

A recent letter and several publications from A. 
N. Bernsutam, director of the peoples’ archae- 
ological and ethnographical museum at Frunze, 
capital of the Kirghiz SSR, reveals some of the 
work done by Soviet archaeologists during the 
war. Many of the scholars working in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Moscow and Leningrad moved 
to Kurort Borovoye in the Kazak SSR after the 
German invasion, and work was continued there. 
As a result of this transfer to Central Asia archae- 
ological work in this area received more attention. 
A summary of archaeological excavations in 
Central Asia to the beginning of the war has been 
recently published.! The publications of Bern- 
shtam received are concerned mainly with the 
Bronze and Iron Ages, and later historical epochs. 
All were published in Frunze, except where noted 
¢ Proshloe 


Naroda, 1942; Kultura Drevnego Kirghizistana, 


otherwise: Istoricheskoe Kirgizskago 
1942; Arkheologicheskii Ocherk Severnoi Kirgizii, 
1943; Pamiatniki Stariny Talasskoi Doliny, 1943; 
Istoriko-kulturnoe Proshloe Severnoi Kirgizii po 
Materialam Bolshogo Chuiskogo Kanala, 1942; 
Kenkolskaia Mogila, Leningrad, Ermitazh Ekspe- 
ditsia 1942. 

1V. I. Avdiev, ‘Istoriko-Arkheologicheskoe 
Izuchenie Srednei Azii,” in Dvadtsat piat Let 
Istoricheskoi Nauki v SSSR, Moskva, 1942. 


La CaveRNE D’Isturitz EN Pays Basque, by 
Emmanuel Passemard. Pp. 95, pls. 64, text- 
figs., 63. Tome IX of Préhistoire. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1944. 
Passemard began his excavations of the cavern 

of Isturitz in 1912. By 1935 he had published 

about a score of articles on the subject. His in- 
troduction to the present quarto volume is dated 

1942. That the work came off the press in May, 

1944 (a year before Germany’s surrender to the 

Allies), is a tribute to French interest in pre- 

history. 

The cavern of Isturitz is situated some 12 
kilometers south of Hasparren (Basses-Pyrénées). 
The cavern is composed of a north gallery and a 
south gallery, with a combined surface of 2,500 
square, meters. The deposits are fairly thick, 
which helps to throw light on the time required 
to complete the excavation. Both France and 
Spain are rich in remarkable prehistoric sites with 
the Pays Basque as a connecting link between the 
two. Passemard’s work gives a clear picture of the 
culture sequence as well as of the sequence in 
fossil animal remains. The culture levels, begin- 
ning with the oldest, are as follows: Upper 
Mousterian 2, Aurignacian 3, Solutrean 2, and 
Azilian 1. Isturitz is rich, not only in the variety 
of its implements of stone, bone, reindeer horn and 
occasionally ivory, but also in objects of art both 
mural and portable. Mural art is represented by 
bas-reliefs of cervidae; portable art by figures in 
the round, bas-reliefs and engravings. The il- 
lustrations of this volume are many and ex- 
cellent. 

As Director of the American School of Pre- 
historic Research, it was my good fortune to be 
able to include Isturitz as one of the sites to be 
visited by our students of the 1925 summer 
term. Passemard himself was there to guide us 
through the cavern and to show us a large col- 
lection from Isturitz, which ranks among the 
important prehistoric 
France or Spain. 
Lyme, Conn. 


stations anywhere in 
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Les DécouvERTEs DE Ras SHAMRA (UGARIT) ET 
L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT. 2e édition revue et 
augmentée, by René Dussaud. Pp. 214, figs. 
38. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1941. 100 fr. 
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It is a welcome ray out of the darkness that 
has so long enveloped la belle France to receive, 
however belatedly, this volume from the hands 
of the distinguished authority on Ras Shamra, 
M. Dussaud. Only the first edition, which ap- 
peared in 1937, is noticed in the, bibliography of 
J. H. Patton’s admirable study in a similar line, 
Canaanite Parallels to the Book of Psalms (The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1944). Its successor is a 
considerable expansion, enlarged to 214 pages, 
with an increase of illustrations, including a map, 
from 23 to 38. The chief extensive enlargement 
of text is in the chapter treating the correspond- 
ences with the Old Testament. 

The first six chapters give a succinct survey 
of the archaeological results from the finds at 
Ugarit. There may be noticed Chap. 2 with its 
discussion of the successive strata of the ancient 
site, dating from the neolithic period to the 12th 
century B.c.; Chap. 3 on the city of Ugarit and 
its temples; Chap. 4 on the Phoenician art and its 
relations, Egyptian and Ionian, supported by a 
notable list of illustrations of the objects con- 
cerned. Chap. 5 treats of the language, the Ca- 
naanite Hebrew, as the author holds. Chap. 6 dis- 
cusses the primitive home of the Phoenicians, in 
which by reason of Ugaritic personal and geo- 
graphical references the scholar argues for the 
origin of the Phoenicians from the region to the 
south of Palestine, so connecting them with the 
history of the Hebrew tradition. Chap. 7 presents 
the Phoenician pantheon as exhibited in the 
Ugaritic and subsequent sources. There should 
be noted the genealogical table of the gods, based 
on Philo of Byblos, along with his identifications 
with the Hellenic deities (p. 113). Chap. 8 is a 
discussion of the Phoenician myths. coming from 
Ugarit; samples of the original text in transcrip- 
tion and translation are conveniently presented. 
Chap. 9 discusses the interrelation of these texts 
with the Hebrew Scriptures; an index of citations 
from the latter volume on which light is thrown 
by the Ugaritic numbers about 150 cases. The 
“Conclusion”’ sums up the author’s results bearing 
on the Hebrew religion and its background. He 
finds a common civilization, material and spirit- 
ual, from Palestine all the way to Ras Shamra. 
He denies here the negative and arbitrary judg- 
ments of much Biblical criticism, for instance 


claiming the early literary deposit of the Hebrew 
traditions, and presents the brilliant light thrown 
by Ugarit on the Canaanite-Israelite civilization 
and its religious phases. 

The volume is fully annotated with biblio- 
graphical references, and the several indexes are 
done with great care and exactness. The book 
will indeed be of use—not only to Semitists and 
Biblical scholars, but also to archaeologists at 
large in its presentation of the arts and manners 
and especially of the high style of literature that 
had developed on the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean by the middle of the second millen- 
nium B.C. James A. MONTGOMERY 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue Westminster HistoricaL ATLAS TO THE 
BiBLE, edited by George Ernest Wright and 
Floyd Vivian Filson, with an introductory article 
by William Foxwell Albright. Pp. 114, figs. in 
text 77, pls. xvimt. Index to the Maps at the 
back. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1945. $3.50. 

The Atlas prepared by Professors Wright and 
Filson is much more than the authors claim for it. 
It has the peculiar merit that it presents historical 
geography in the light of a thoroughgoing and en- 
tirely competent application of archaeological in- 
formation. Indeed the book embodies a brief his- 
tory of the ancient world in both its political and 
cultural aspects from about 2000 B.c. to 325 A.p., 
with attention not only to the Hebrews and the 
early Christians, but also to the various peoples 
The 


whole is thoroughly anchored in geography, since 


and civilizations which influenced them. 
each chapter is a discussion of a full-page plate 
-arrying a map or series of maps. Eleven plates 
take the story from the patriarchs to the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem, and four cover the begin- 
nings of Christianity down to 325 a.p. One pre- 
sents the physical geography of Palestine, one the 
history of Jerusalem, and one the “‘Excavated 
Sites of Modern Palestine.” 

On questions of biblical criticism, the book may 
be described as moderately conservative, without 
reactionary tendencies. The authors avoid dog- 
matism, are fully in touch with the latest discus- 
sions, and have condensed a vast amount of spe- 
cialized knowledge into a remarkably small space, 
with excellent judgment and in simple, non- 
technical, but accurate language. 

Since the popular and pedagogical purpose of 
the volume allowed almost no documentation or 
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discussion of moot points, it may be worth while 
to call attention to certain problems, some of 
which the authors themselves do not regard as 
settled. One of these, the date of the Israelite cap- 
ture of Jericho, involves nice problems of archaeo- 
logical method. As Wright points out (pp. 39b, 40), 
there are different evaluations of the archaeologi- 
cal evidence and an apparent discrepancy between 
that for Joshua’s capture of Jericho and that for 
his progress through Transjordan and his cam- 
paigns in southern Palestine. The discrepancy has 
various sources: (1) the three chief experts in 
ceramic chronology, Garstang, Albright, and Vin- 
cent, differ in their conclusions from the archaeo- 
logical evidence, Garstang dating the fall of 
Jericho between 1400 and 1385, Albright between 
1375 and 1300, Vincent at +1250. (2) On ce- 
ramic evidence, Albright places the destruction of 
Bethel, Lachish, and Debir (Kiryath Sepher), 
all supposedly taken by Joshua, in the thirteenth 
century. (3) The reason for placing Joshua’s en- 
trance into Canaan late in the thirteenth century 
is found also in Glueck’s conclusion, based on evi- 
dence secured by purely surface exploration, that 
there were no settled kingdoms east of the Dead 
Sea to oppose the Israelites (as the biblical ac- 
counts seem to imply) until sometime in the 
thirteenth century. Wright, therefore, detaches 
Joshua from Jericho. 

However, objections to this conclusion are nu- 
merous. (1) Ceramic evidence, and especially that 
from surface exploration, is still subject to reap- 
praisal, and cannot as yet determine dates within 
75 or 100 years, as the differences of opinion noted 
above emphatically proclaim. (2) Even if Glueck’s 
conclusions are correct as to the date of the found- 
ing of Edom, Moab, and Ammon as settled king- 
doms, modern analogies suggest that, at an earlier 
date, these tribes, though still nomadic, may have 
been strong enough to dispute the transit of the 
Israelites through their grazing lands. The, city 
names in the biblical accounts, which were written 
down at least 300 years later, can well be anach- 
ronistic, as is the local color in the stories of the 
Sojourn in Egypt. Similarly Wright’s argument 
that the Amarna tablets describe a different situa- 
tion from that which the Book of Joshua presup- 
poses loses force, because of the latter’s later date. 
(3) Judged on the evidence of archaeology, of the 
Pentateuch, and of the Book of Judges, the inva- 
sions of western Palestine by nomadic tribes which 
later became part of Israel took place at various 
times, beginning in the age of the Patriarchs or 
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earlier, but were combined and fused in the Book 
of Joshua into one story. They must be disen- 
tangled and rearranged to suit the evidence. (4) 
Many scholars find good reasons to leave Joshua 
as the hero of Jericho and to ascribe the conquest 
of southern Palestine to a small group which 
escaped from bondage in Egypt and came up di- 
rectly from the south into Palestine. (5) In any 
case, it is perfectly clear that the chief Israelite 
invasions, which may have covered five hundred 
years, ended in the thirteenth century, some time 
before Merenptah’s famous stele mentions Israel 
as living in Palestine, and that the land, then sadly 
reduced in prosperity by two centuries of turmoil, 
only gradually recovered some of the prosperity 
of Middle Bronze 11 and Late Bronze 1. 

The number of outstanding, unsettled problems 
in Hebrew history is emphasized by occasional 
statements in the text. A single page (57) raises 
two major issues. Apparently discussing central 
Palestine, the authors place the population at its 
greatest, in Roman times, between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000, and state that now, under the British 
mandate, it has again reached about the same fig- 
ure. Possibly they were thinking of all western 
Palestine. In contradiction of this statement, and 
still less probable, is the theory (p. 38a) that the 
figures which would place the number of Israelites 
who wandered in the Wilderness at two or three 
million (Number 1 and 26) are actually those of 
David's census (JJ Samuel, 24). If one may judge 
by the possibilities of production under modern, 
intensive cultivation, western Palestine could 
never have supported more than a million and a 
half. Of these a large proportion lived in the plains, 
which were: not occupied by the Hebrews. The 
600,000. males of the Book of Numbers probably 
exceed the total Hebrew population under David. 

A question of a different kind is raised on the 
same page by the denial of a geographical- 
historical distinction to which George Adam Smith 
gave currency. He argued that the differences be- 
tween the northern and southern kingdoms were 
due to geographical differences. Wright and Filson 
deny this on the ground that there is no well- 
marked geographic boundary between the two 
sections of the central mountain range. But the 
“fat valleys” of Samaria, which run from Jezreel 
to a little south of Shiloh and from the Maritime 
Plain to the Jordan Valley, are worlds apart from 
the stony uplands of Judea, the rough and barren 
‘wilderness,’ and the parched Negeb. The “ per- 
sistent division of central Palestine cannot be ex- 
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plained by geographical factors” (p. 58a) alone, 
but these factors surely played a large part in it. 

The New Testament and Early Christian sec- 
tion of the book might easily have been expanded 
by fuller discussion of the archaeology of such cit- 
ies as Antioch, Sardis, Ephesus, and Rome. More 
attention to economic geography in the Graeco- 
Roman world would have been welcome. But 
where so.much has been given, it is ungrateful to 
ask for more. New Testament Palestine is ade- 
quately described within the determined limits. 
The point is properly emphasized that it is impos- 
sible to plot numerous journeys of Jesus. The prob- 
lems of Paul’s journeys are affairs of literary 
criticism, to which, as yet, archaeology can make 
little contribution. Professor Filson mentions such 
problems with reserve. In mapping and recounting 
Paul’s movements preference is given to the Book 


of Acts, a secondary source, over the primary 


source, Paul’s letters. Alternative routes for Paul's 
and “‘third”’ missionary journeys might 
have included north Galatia (pp. 88a, 94b, pl. 
xv), and alternative dates for the procuratorship 
of Festus might have been given (pp. 76b, 80a), 
i.e. beginning 56-58 a.p. 

Questions may be raised regarding certain mat- 
ters of detail. The trade routes across Galilee (pl. 
xiv) almost certainly missed unimportant Naza- 
reth by a few miles. Characteristic Roman remains 
prove that New Testament Jericho (pl. rx) lay on 
both sides of Wadi Kelt west by south, not north- 
west of Eriha. Hermon is not snow-capped in 
midsummer (p. 76, figure 55). The “waters of 
Megiddo” are not the only sources of the Kishon 
(p. 44a). The town sites along the western edge of 
the ” of central Palestine are two to 
six miles east of the watershed, not on it (p. 58b), 
but near the fault lines west of the Jordan gorge. 
It seems misleading to speak of the “desert area of 
the Nabatean kingdom” (p. 83a). Much of it was 
cultivated, much of the remainder steppe rather 


wilderness 


than desert. The theaters of Gerasa are Roman 
(i.e. half circles), rather than Greek (p. 84b). It is 
hard to believe that there ever was an Emmaus at 
el-Qubeibeh (p. 86b). On Jesus’ last journey to 
Jerusalem (p. 86a) he went down the west side of 
*the Jordan Valley and crossed to Perea (Mark 10, 
1) at what is now called Jisr ed-Damieh (near 
Adamah; pl. 1x, H-4). There is another possible 
site for Tarichaeae, not at Magdala (p. 56b), but 
between Magdala and Tiberias. 
Filson’s conclusion that the site of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was inside the walls in 


Jesus’ day is probably correct. As he argues (p. 
99b), strategic reasons invalidate the theory that 
the hill of Calvary lay just outside the wall. But 
the dotted line marked “Second North Wall?” 
(pls. xvi1 B, C) is without archaeological evidence 
or sufficient strategic justification. The present 
north wall of the Old City has been proved to 
mark the north wall of Hadrian’s Aelia Capitolina. 
Some Herodian masonry, found at the Damascus 
Gate apparently in situ, suggests that Herod’s 
‘second wall” ran in part along the same line. 

To offset the debatable statements just men- 
tioned the book contains numerous corrections of 
hoary errors. The sites of Emmaus, Capernaum, 
Bethsaida Julias, and Gergesa are indicated ac- 
cording to recent archaeological findings. Prob- 
ably that of Cana is rightly placed on the northern 
edge of the Plain of Asochis, rather than at Kefr 
Kenna near Nazareth (p. 86a). The puzzling 
geography of the fourth Gospel is cautiously 
handled (p. 85b, 86a). 

The basic map of Palestine, drawn by Dr. 
George Barrois of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, attractive and useful as it is, illustrates the 
difficulty of representing relief on a flat surface. 
For the thorough student the delineation of zones 
of altitude and the indication of heights in figures 
are also necessary. The blue lines on Dr. Barrois’ 
maps to indicate perennial streams may err on the 
side of optimism, for example at Jericho, but they 
are a decided step in advance. 

The Atlas is by far the best available, and it will 
not soon be surpassed. Its corrections of ancient 
errors are numerous. W. F. Albright’s introduc- 
tory discussion of the purposes and methods of 
archaeology and the final chapter by Wright on 
“Excavations in Modern Palestine” are authori- 
tative and illuminating. An excellent series of 
halftones with informative legends, scattered 
throughout the book, gives life to maps and text. 
Both publishers and authors are to be congratu- 
lated. The work will not only be extremely helpful 
and enlightening to the non-technical student of 
the Bible and early Christianity, but most useful 
also to the professional historian and geographer. 
ScHoou oF RELIGION C. C. McCown 


THE SwepisH Excavations AT ASEA IN ARCADIA, 
by Erik J. Holmberg. Pp. xv+192, figs. 154, 
pls. 6 (3 colored). (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska 
Institutet i Rom. x1.) C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 
1944. 


The conscientiousness and industry exhibited 
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by Holmberg in the publication of the preliminary 
report of his excavations at Asea has again been 
displayed in the commendable rapidity with which 
this final report has appeared. Although the three 
seasons of excavation during the summers of 1936 
to 1938 were followed by only one summer of 
study in 1939, the author has very rightly felt it 
more important to present his material quickly 
than to achieve a degree of perfection that could 
be attained only by further study of the material 
some time after the end of the European war. The 
few cases in which he has mentioned that details 
are lacking pending further study certainly would 
not have justified the delay. 

The site of Asea has long been identified through 
descriptions by ancient authors and the remains of 
the ancient fortification walls, some of which have 
always been visible, attracted early travellers. The 
walls about the plateau were traced during the 
excavations and the two spur walls descending 
into the plain to protect the lower town were also 
followed for considerable distances. The Hellen- 
istic settlement was investigated in three areas on 
the plateau and by some trenches in the lower 
settlement. The central area, ca. 20 x 60 m., run- 
ning almost across the plateau in an East-West 
direction, yielded all the prehistoric remains. 
Nowhere on the plateau was the fill very deep and 
the one section published, pl. tv, shows 2 m. of 
prehistoric accumulation, which seem to be aver- 
age. The average depths of the strata were: pure 
Neolithic, 0.30-0.40 m.; mixed Neolithic-Early 
Helladic, 0.60-0.90 m.; pure Early Helladic, 
0.20-0.40 m.; Middle Helladic, 0.50-1.00 m. Such 
shallow strata are typical of the prehistoric sites of 
the Peloponnesos, which are so often situated on 
rocky plateaus and therefore erode easily. The 
distinguishing of sub-periods under such condi- 
tions is often difficult, if not impossible. 

The architectural remains of Neolithic Asea 
comprise one piece of wall and one fireplace framed 
with stone; many other fireplaces are indicated by 
ash deposits. There are several] walls of the Early 
Helladic period and two houses are sufficiently well 
preserved to give an idea of their plan; they are 
rectangular and have one or two rooms. Evidence 
of several building periods would indicate a rela- 
tively long Early Helladic period. Seven Middle 
Helladic houses have clearly defined plans and 
illustrate a new building type. All are rectangular 
except House N, which has a quarter-circle back 
end and which belongs to the last Middle Helladic 
phase of the settlement. There is also a curved 
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wall section belonging to the earliest phase of 
Middle Helladic. 

The tombs, except for one cist grave in both the 
Late Helladic and the Protogeometric periods, 
belong to the Middle Helladic period. There are 
29 of this early period: 4 cist graves, 22 earth cut 
graves, 2 pithos burials and 1 burial in a stone 
enclosure. 

The pottery forms the largest and most impor- 
tant group of prehistoric remains. It comes from 
four layers: pure Neolithic, mixed Neolithic-Early 
Helladic, pure Early Helladic and Middle Hel- 
ladic. The discussion of the pottery, especially of 
the Neolithic ware, is an enlargement of the Pre- 
liminary Report and there are few changes. It is 
unfortunate that while the author feels that it 
would be an “infringement of the unity of the 
various groups” to make a separate classification 
of the incised pottery, he still persists in doing just 
that by separating the plain and patterned varie- 
ties of several Neolithic wares, though he weakens 
to the extent of admitting that they might have 
been treated together (p. 33). 

In the group of Burnished Monochrome Ware, 
the A 1 or Fine Red Ware, so well known farther 
North, is rare at Asea. A 2, or Variegated Ware,,is 
identical with that from Corinth; whence Holm- 
berg believes it to have been imported. The black 
variety of this ware, A 3—Fine Black Ware, is 
known from only some ten sherds. The Fine Gray 
Ware, A 4, offers a few interesting new features 
not observed elsewhere. The low ring base, fig. 
31 f, did not occur at Corinth; the high pedestalled 
bow] so common at Corinth, is almost unknown 
here. Incised decoration, which was characteristic 
at Corinth, occurs on only one fragment at Asea, 
but from Asea there are two sherds- with painted 
decoration which are unparalleléd elsewhere. | 
agree that there is little affinity with the Thessalian 
““Grey on grey ware’’, but Holmberg’s statement 
(p. 48) that plain gray ware is not found in Thes- 
saly must now be modified, for among the Thes- 
salian sherds in the Ashmolean Museum I have 
recently seen a few fragments which I feel sure are 
this gray ware rather than the Thessalian variety. 
Nor is Holmberg completely correct in saying that 
the gray ware of Corinth is later than that of 
Thessaly and belongs to the end of the Neolithic 
period. On the contrary, though gray ware is 
found at Corinth together with typical Late Neo- 
lithic wares and even with Early Helladic ware,! it 


1 AJA. xliii, 1939, p. 599. 
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occurs in abundance with Neolithic Urfirnis ware,? 
which is not found at all in the mixed Late Neo- 
lithic-Early Helladic deposit at Corinth* and 
which I now consider Middle Neolithic and the 
Peloponnesian equivalent of, and contemporary 
with, Thessaly A wares.‘ The.Peloponnesian gray 
ware would then be in part contemporary with 
Thessalian gray ware. 

The coarse burnished ware, A 5, is important 
both in quantity, which is greater than all the rest 
of the Neolithic pottery combined, and in the 
variety of shapes represented. The tall bell-shaped 
base shown in fig. 37 q appears to be of the “‘fruit- 
stand”’ type, one of the few examples found here 
of a shape characteristic of the last phase of the 
Neolithic period farther North. In this class at 
Asea, and in other types of Neolithic pottery also, 
there is a greater prevalence of string-suspension 
holes in various types of lugs and bases than is 
usual in Mainland Greece, except perhaps at 
Athens.® As Holmberg says (p. 43, n. 2), there are 
affinities with Chios as well. 

The last class of burnished monochrome wares 
is A 6, the Black Carboniferous Ware, of which 
only a few sherds were found. They are the well- 
known“ Danubian” black ware widely distributed 
in Greece. 

Group B, the glazed monochrome or Neolithic 
Urfirnis ware, has as its first subdivision, plain 
ware. The class is richly represented here; most of 
the pottery is similar to that already known from 
other sites. Again, the long lug with a string-hole, 
fig. 40 d, is unusual. A special type of this ware is 
class B 2, inside incised ware, a coarser type of 
Urfirnis ware, the interior of which is deeply fur- 
rowed with a blunt tool. The incisions usually form 
simple geometric patterns. 

The painted varieties of the various wares al- 
ready described are classed together as Group C, 
Patterned Ware. C 1 is the coarse burnished pat- 
terned ware, which in fabric is identical with A 5. 
Of the gray patterned ware, C 2, there are only 
two sherds, which I have mentioned while discuss- 
ing Class A 4. C 3 is a variety of the black ear- 
boniferous -ware, A 6, which was decorated after 


2 Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 503 f. Some gray sherds 
from Asea belong to this class of inside incised 
ware and Holmberg says, on p. 46: “This clearly 
shows the contemporaneity of the Neolithic gray 
ware with the common Urfirnis ware.” 

3 AJA, xliii, 1939, p. 599. 

4 AJA. xlvi, 1942, p. 121. 

>See Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 336 f., figs. 16-17. 
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firing with designs in thick yellowish-white color; 
of this class, too, there are only a couple of sherds. 
The largest and most important class of patterned 
ware is the glazed patterned ware, C 4, which in 
fabric is identical with the plain glazed ware, B 1. 
Unusual local features are the vertically pierced 
lug at the carination of one bowl, fig. 53 c, and 
fragments of what seem to have been spouted jugs, 
fig. 53 e. Class C is thus seen to be not in any way 
homogeneous, the only connection between the 
four wares included being the patterned decora- 
tion. On the other hand, each of the four subgroups 
is closely related by fabric to one of the other 
wares, from which it is widely and illogically sepa- 
rated under this system of classification. 

The Early Helladic culture seems to have im- 
pinged on the site of Asea when it had already 
developed to its. second phase, for the yellow 
polished ware and the glazed ware characteristic 
of Early Helladic II are present from the start, 
though not in great quantity at first. Thus there 
is no true Early Helladic I here, nor have we seen 
any of the matt-painted pottery, the three-colored 
ware, the variety of black carboniferous wares, 
the gray “‘fruitstands,” etc., which in other places 
to the North are characteristic of the last phase of 
the Neolithic period and are often found mixed 
with Early Helladic I wares. So a whole section of 
the material culture of prehistoric Greece is miss- 
ing, or only very scantily represented, here and 
the mixture that occurs is between earlier Neo- 
lithic elements and later Early Helladic remains. 

The Early Helladic pottery is presented accord- 
ing to Blegen’s classification and most of the ware 
does not differ from the great quantity of Early 
Helladic pottery already known. I do not agree 
with Holmberg’s suggestion that Early Helladic 
glazed ware is probably derived from Neolithic 
glazed ware. On the one hand, the fact that the 
two are found together at Asea is not typical, as I 
have just indicated above, but rather a result of 
provincial lag. Early Helladic glazed ware was 
fully developed before it first appeared at Asea, 
where Neolithic Urfirnis still existed, but evidence 
from more central sites does not prove that Neo- 
lithic Urfirnis ware was in existence generally 
when Early Helladic glazed ware appeared on 
Mainland Greece. At Corinth the very opposite 
seems to be the case.* On the other hand, the Early 
Helladic glazed ware is part of a cultural complex 
that includes the sauceboat, certain metal weapons 
and ornaments, cist graves and other features, all 

® AJA. xliii, 1989, p. 599. 
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of which came together from the Greek islands. 
The intentional variation in the color of the glaze 
on Early Helladic ware also bespeaks a connection 
with Cretan Vasiliki ware. I do not know whence 
the Cretans derived their glaze, but as yet I know 
of no direct connection with the Neolithic Urfirnis 
ware. Incised coarse ware and a large amount of 
the so-called Cycladic pottery, particularly of the 
“frying-pan” type, complete the repertory of 
Early Helladic wares. 

The Middle Helladic stratum, separated from 
that below by a thick layer of ash, produced a large 
quantity and variety of pottery, all of it hand- 
made. It belongs to the phases commonly known 
as Middle Helladic I and IT; the settlement ends 
at the point of transition from Middle Helladic IT 
to III, when the site seems to have been aban- 
doned. Here black Minyan is the most common 
Middle Helladic pottery, while gray Minyan is 
comparatively rare. Yellow Minyan, which be- 
“ame popular only in the later phase, occurs next 
in quantity to black Minyan. After this comes 
incised ware, perhaps the only real connection 
with the Early Helladic period, with which there 
is otherwise a complete break. Matt-painted ware 
does not occur in the earliest pure Middle Helladic 
layer, but appears in the next one and becomes 
more usual in the second phase of the period. 

Holmberg believes that black Minyan, so com- 
mon at Asea, had its origin in the South Pelopen- 
nesos rather than in its eastern part. There is great 
variety as well as quantity at Asea and among the 
unusual forms is a pegged ledge handle, fig. 94 b. 
Pegged handles occur as well in the matt-painted 
ware, fig. 98 d, which may have been imported 
from Aegina or may be the work of itinerant 
Aeginetan potters. 

The long period between the end of Middle 
Helladic II and the Hellenistic period is repre- 
sented by a small number of sherds of all three 


phases of the Late Helladic period and one whole 


Late Helladic III askos, by one Protogeometric 
bowl and by a Geometric bow]: 

The twenty-four groups of miscellaneous ob- 
jects of the prehistoric period which are next dis- 
cussed afford an interesting illumination of do- 
mestic life in those early times. Especially note- 
worthy are the clay lamp of rather advanced type, 
from a pure Early Helladic level; a Neolithic spoon 
of clay; a few figurines of clay; some simple clay 
seals; a stone dagger from the pure Neolithic level 
and a fine group of bone utensils. Loomweights 
and whorls are inextricably mixed up in the de- 
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scription and in the illustrations and it is not clear 
which the author intends to be one or the other. 
There are bored celts from the top of the pure 
Early Helladic level. Great numbers of obsidian 
cores show that this material was worked locally 
after having been imported from Melos. 

The Hellenistic town of Asea- was probably 
founded in the middle or latter part of the third 
century B.c. It remained important as a fortress 
until the Roman occupation and then ceased to 
exist. The town wall consists of a circuit about the 
plateau and spur walls which enveloped the lower 
town to the South and East of the hill. Within the 
upper circuit, at the highest point, there was a 
large building which may have been a temple; 
everywhere else the 
buildings of domestic type, and the plans of three 
houses, all of the same general type, could be 
reconstructed in some measure. Most important 
and best preserved of these is House I in the 
northeast part of the plateau, a house of the 
**megaron”’ type, known best from Priene. It is 
the first mainland example of the “‘ pastas” type 
of house rather than the “prostas”’ type, well 
known from Olynthos. In and about the buildings 
were found quantities of pottery, lamps and coins 
of the usual Hellenistic types. 

The Conclusions, a summary of the excavation 
report and an evaluation of the role of Asea in the 
Greek prehistoric world as well as in the late 


plateau was covered with 


Hellenistic period, are somewhat marred by a 
long refutation of Valmin’s theories as expounded 
in his report on Malthi, which would have been 
better suited to a review of the Malthi report. 
Asea is considered by its excavator as a part of the 
pre-Dimini Thessalian culture, that is, Thessaly I. 
The Danubian elements that appear at the end 
of Thessaly I are also present here in a weak 
manifestation, but the Dimini culture itself is 
completely lacking. In fact, I have already shown 
that all that is contemporary with Thessaly IT in 
Central Greece and the Northern Peloponnesos, 
the Late Neolithic-Early Helladic I transitional 
phase, is also absent here and that an extension of 
what Holmberg would call an offshoot of Thes- 
saly I culture continues until Early Helladic I 
culture mixes with it and finally becomes com- 
pletely predominant. I cannotagree with Holmberg 
in calling the Asea Neolithic culture Thessalian if 
- that implies a direct derivation of the culture from 
Thessaly, for I believe that both Thessaly I and 
the Asea culture are derived from the first Neo- 
lithic culture of Greece, which had its roots in the 
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region about the eastern end of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Also, contrary to Holmberg’s statement (p. 
179 and n. 1), I believe this earliest culture was 
seaborne and kept contact by sea throughout the 
Neolithic period. 

The last two phases of the Early Helladic period 
are well represented at Asea, but here, too, there 
are obvious signs of provincialism and Early Hel- 
ladic apparently lived on after the Middle Helladic 
culture was already established in the Argolid. 
There are abundant remains of Middle Helladic I 
and II, but the settlement was apparently aban- 
doned at about the transition to Middle Helladic 
Ii. 

The large quantity of prehistoric material found 
here is of great importance, not so much because 
it is new or different, but rather because it is the 
first material of its kind presented from Arcadia 
and so extends our knowledge of Greek prehistory 
to another region. Some classes of prehistoric re- 
mains are more richly documented here than any- 
where else, especially the Neolithic Urfirnis ware. 
In many cases the finds here illustrate admirably 
the theory of cultural lag and point out the direc- 
tion of cultural spread in various periods. The 
author was fully cognizant of the importance of 
his material and he has presented it with ex- 
emplary speed and fullness of detail. The illustra- 
tion-is adequate, but sometimes the images are too 
small for profitable study and the quality is not 
always of the best. The three color plates are very 
welcome and give a good, though not always ab- 
solutely true, idea of the very colorful Neolithic 
pottery. Both the translator and the reviser are to 
be congratulated on the very good English text 
they have produced. Nothing is so important to 
the student of prehistory as the accurate and 
timely reporting of excavations and this excellent 
report now becomes one of the important basic 
documents for the study of Greek prehistory. 
Paris Sau S. WEINBERG 


Arcuaic Attic GRAVESTONES, by (Gisela M. A. 
Richter. Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. x. Pp. 
xv1+ 166, figs. 108. Published for Oberlin Col- 
lege and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, by 
Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 1944. 
$2.50. 

This attractive book supplements Miss Rich- 
ter’s monumental work Kouroi (1942). It is based 
on the chronology established there and uses the 
historical events of the sixth century as an en- 
lightening background for the evolution of Attic 
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stelae, just as Kouroi did for the statues of young 
men. The shaft of the stele, indeed, is almost al- 
ways decorated with the profile figure of a man, in 
most cases nude, like the free-standing kouroi, but 
sometimes draped in chiton and mantle like Lysias 
(fig. 94), or in full armor like Aristion (fig. 93). A 
female figure appears only once, in “‘the brother 
and sister stele” in New York (figs. 73-75), where 
the little girl stands in the background beside her 
big brother. 

Most of these stelae were already well known, 
and several in New York, which play an important 
part in the book, have already been published by 
the author. Thus the brother and sister stele ap- 
peared in AD. iv, 1929, pp. 33 ff., pls. 19-20; the 
same and others have been discussed in BMM A. 
xxxv, 1940, pp. 178 ff., figs. 1-4; 1944, pp. 233 ff., 
pls. -1v; and in AJA. xlv, 1941, pp. 159 ff., figs. 
1-9; xlviii, 1944, pp. 321 ff., figs. 1-10, pls. 
vui—x1. In her articles of 1944 the polychromy and 
the technique of painting were fully discussed and 
illustrated with colored restorations by L. F. Hall. 
But in the new book many other stelae and scat- 
tered fragments have been inserted in the right 
places and used to build up a well considered 
sequence. 

The main merit of the book in my opinion lies 
in the fact that the shafts have been brought into 
connection with their bases and surmounting 
finials. Thus convincing reconstructions and a 
visualization of the complete monuments in their 
gradual evolution have been attained. According 
to the author, two main types existed (see figs. 
26-27). One begins in the late seventh century 
and ends in the third quarter of the sixth century; 
the other begins around 535 and ends in Attica 
around 500 B.c. The main characteristic of the 
first type is a sphinx as finial over a capital, which 
in type I a is a simple cavetto with throat mould- 
ing (fig. 5); in type I b it is decorated with rosettes 
and lotus (fig. 9) or figures of horsemen and mourn- 
ers, as in the one from Lamptrai (figs. 43, 46-47) ; 
and in type I c it has two double volutes of lyre 
design and palmettes (fig. 73). Type I has a finial 
decorated with one pair of volutes crowned by a 
palmette, carved in one piece with the shaft (figs. 
18, 23, 104-105). The double volute capital of type 
I c and the palmette finial of type II, have an 
Ionian origin. The latter continues outside Attica 
in the first half of the fifth century, during a 
period when the carving of gravestones seems to 
have ceased. in Attica at the time of the Persian 
War. Perhaps the Attic artists, finding no employ- 
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ment at home, wandered to other parts of the 
Greek world, where Ionian and Boeotian artists 
could learn from them (p. 122 f.). Only at the time 
of Pericles was sufficient work again found for 
sculptors in Athens. 

The change from the elaborate form with 
capital and sphinx, each worked in a separate 
piece, to the more modest form with the palmette- 
volute finial carved in the same piece with the 
shaft, is explained convincingly by an anti-luxury 
decree quoted by Cicero (De Legibus ii, 26, 64). 
This decree, heretofore attributed to Kleisthenes 
in the late sixth century, is rightly assigned by 
Miss Richter to Peisistratos about 535 B.c. (pp. 
90-92). It prohibited the building of tombs which 
required more than three days work for ten men. 

An interesting problem of interpretation which 


has not yet been satisfactorily solved is offered by 


the panels at the bottoms of the stelae between 
shaft and base. While the Gorgon (fig. 61) is 
certainly rightly explained as an apotropaion and 
thus a parallel to the sphinx as the guardian of the 
tomb, the significance of the warrior mounting a 
chariot (figs. 66-67) and the horsemen (figs. 94, 
100, 101) has not yet been definitely established. 
Gisela Richter thinks it probable that the warrior 
is likened to a mythological hero and that the 
chariot moreover points to the aristocratic lineage 
of the dead man (p. 60). For the horseman she 
suggests that he is the squire of the deceased 
signifying his knightly rank (pp. 34, 104). Beazley 
thinks that the rider on the predella of the Lysias 
stele is a jockey and that therefore Lysias is a 


““race-horse owner” (quoted by G. Richter, p. 
103 f., note 12). I see no reason to believe that 
Lysias is anything else than a priest, holding as he 
does twigs and a kantharos; he may not be neces- 
sarily a priest of Dionysos, but of some other cult. 
Perhaps one might recall the old explanation of 
Malten (“Das Pferd im Totenglauben,” JdI. 
xxix, 1914, pp. 179 ff., 253 ff.; ef. especially «pp. 
217 ff.) that the horse is the death horse, belonging 
to the ruler of the nether world, which carries away 
the deceased. Out of this symbolic representation 
develops the concept of the deceased hero on his 
horse. If we combine this with Miss Richter’s ex- 
planation of the knightly rank of the dead, we 
might find the correct solution. Only men of high 
rank, who were able to have horses, were given the 
symbol of the death horse and the honor to be 
served in the life beyond by a horse and a squire. 
Thus the horse and also the chariot might point to 
the aristocratic lineage of the dead men. A modern 
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survival is the custom of leading the favorite 
horse of the deceased in the funeral procession, as 
was recently done for President Roosevelt. 

Lists of abbreviations, of the dimensions of 
stelae and of the illustrations; a general index, and 
an index of collections add to the usefulness of this 
carefully compiled book. The only mistake I no- 
ticed is the error of the printer who turned upside 
down the fragment of a cavetto capital found on 
the Akropolis (figs. 44-45). 

One can await with great expectation the prom- 
ised book Archaic Greek Art against its Historical 
Background, Mary Flexner Lectures at Bryn 
Mawr, 1941, the publication of which has been 
postponed by the Oxford Press for the duration of 
the war. It will continue to improve and enrich 
our knowledge of one of the most important 
periods of ancient art. 


UNIVERSITY MARGARETE BIEBER 


Manvet D’ArcHEOLOGIE GRECQUE. La ScuLp- 
TURE II, PériopE by 
Charles Picard. Pp. 1016, figs. 363, pls. xxx. 
Editions Auguste Picard, Paris, 1939. 


This welcome book is the second volume—in 
two stout parts—of the manual on Greek sculpture 
of which the first volume, on the archaic period, 
appeared in 1935. It is to be followed by a third 
volume on the fourth century B.c., and concluded 
in a fourth dealing with the Hellenistic period. The 
whole is intended as a more detailed presentation 
than the author’s Sculpture antique (1923, 1926), 
which was confined to two volumes and which 
brought the story down to the Byzantine period. 
M. Picard is to be congratulated on the comple- 
tion of this second installment, which contains 
over 1,000 pages of text, almost 400 illustrations, 
and a wealth of footnotes with pertinent bibliog- 
raphies. When finished the “‘manual”’ will be the 
most fully documented and up-to-date history of 
Greek sculpture that we have. 

Only someone who has dealt with the subject 
himself can appreciate the labor involved. The 
author has spared no trouble. He has given us not 
only an astonishingly comprehensive history of 
fifth-century Greek sculpture, with discussions of 
the chief moot points in dating and attribution, 
but also an account of archaeological research 
during the last half century. In text and footnotes 
the various opinions of past and present authori- 
tres are presented—and often demolished. After 
reading page after page of these discussions we 
become acutely aware of the lamentable state of 
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our definite knowledge and of the valiant attempts 
of archaeologists to fill the endless gaps. For in- 
stance, the game of attributing the limited number 
of extant sculptures to the comparatively few 
sculptors whose names have survived has pro- 
ceeded for a long time with sparse results. 

When dealing with so many facts and fancies it 
is difficult not to get entangled in the various 
controversies and to give a clear and dispassionate 
picture of our present actual knowledge. M. Picard 
has generally acquitted himself well of this task 
and has steered his course with Gallic taste and 
common sense. Naturally, as the author himself 
predicted in the preface to his first volume, every 
reader will occasionally find points of disagree- 
ment. When so much information is offered, often 
on controversial matters, concurrence in toto is 
neither possible nor healthy. Having stated my 
admiration and appreciation of the book, there- 
fore, I shall point out some of the major and minor 
points with which I find myself not in full 
agreement. 

There are weighty arguments in favor of both a 
late sixth- and an early fifth-century dating of the 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi. Pausanias’ state- 
ment that the Athenian Treasury was built with 
spoils taken from the army which landed at Mara- 
thon under the command of Datis has been 
thought to favor the later date, whereas important 
technical and stylistic considerations have been 
advanced for the earlier assignment. In such a 
case—since there is a possibility that Pausanias 
was misled by the inscription “‘first-fruits won 
from the Medes at the battle of Marathon” on an 
adjoining platform —it seems essential to give the 
evidence on both sides of the argument. M. 
Picard, however, makes no mention of Dinsmoor’s 
important observations that the Treasury still has 
the swallow-tail clamps, whereas the platform has 
the later double [ and double T clamps; that the 
material of the Treasury is Island marble, not 
Pentelic which became usual for official buildings 
after 500; and, above all, that not only is there no 
“intimate physical connection between the trophy 
base [i.e. the adjoining platforia] and its founda- 
tion on the one hand and the corresponding por- 
tion of the Treasury on the other,” but that “‘the 
physical evidence would require the Treasury to 
be already in place, or at least begun, before the 
trophy base” (cf. Dinsmoor in Richter, The Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. 126, note 45, 
and in Studies in the History of Culture, 1942, pp. 
187 ff., 200, from which my quotations are taken). 
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In 1920 Langlotz argued that the rendering of the 
drapery in the metopes points to a late sixth- 
century date for the Treasury, I may add the 
evidence of anatomical rendering. The deep groove 
surrounding the rectus abdominis in some of the 
metopes, for instance the one with Herakles and 
the Kerynaean stag, occurs also in the bal] player 
of the statue base in Athens and in other sculp- 
tures generally dated before 500. In the sculptures 
of about 490-480 —for instance those of the East- 
ern pediment of the temple of Aphaia at Aegina — 
the boundary of this muscle is no longer so sharply 
defined, but passes imperceptibly into the adjoin- 
ing parts. And this seems to be the case, as M. 
Picard points out, also in a few figures of the Del- 
phian metopes (e.g. the Minotaur). 

The dating of the Treasury, therefore, presents 
difficulties. Is it possible to combine the two sets of 
arguments for an early and a late date by suppos- 
ing that the building was begun soon after 506— 
after the establishment of the Athenian democracy 
under Kleisthenes— but was interrupted for some 
reason, and not completed until after Marathon? 

Whether Pheidias’ chryselephantine statue of 
Zeus at Olympia was created before or after the 
Athena Parthenos is also a subject on which there 
is no general agreement among ancient or modern 
authorities. M. Picard—with some acerbity to- 
ward his opponents—argues for the earlier date 
(pp. 347 ff.). That is his right; but the upshot 
nevertheless is that until we have new and more 
decisive evidence Picard’s case is not proven. And 
it is hardly strengthened by advancing as “one of 
the strongest arguments in its favor” the placing 
of the respective statues in their temples (p. 376). 
Surely Pheidias, when he was called to Olympia 
—whether before 450 or after 438—had to ac- 
comodate himself to a completed architectural 
design. 

It is now, I believe, generally accepted that the 
Idolino is a Roman copy, not a Greek original (p. 
270). The discovery in the Magazzini of the Vati- 
can of a piece of a black basalt head belonging to a 
replica has thrown new light on this question (cf. 
Kaschnitz-Weinberg, Sculture del magazzino del 
Museo Vaticano, 1937, No. 60, pls. x1x—xx). The 
bronze horse from Cape Artemision has now been 
recognized as a Hellenistic, not a fifth-century, 
work (p. 253), and as part of an ensemble with the 
bronze jockey. In citing Euphronios’ vases as a 
landmark for dating (p. 218) we must clearly dis- 
tinguish between the painter Euphronios, whose 
extant works belong to the concluding decade of 
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the sixth century, and the potter Euphronios, who 
was active during the first third of the fifth cen- 
tury. Painter and potter may not even have been 
the same person (see my forthcoming Attic Red- 
Figure). 

It is necessary, when a new work that has not 
been unearthed during scientific excavations is 
published, carefully to weigh its authenticity. In 
these days of expert forging the pitfalls are many 
and the danger of admitting spurious documents 
in our midst is considerable. Only after an object 
has been examined and reexamined by competent 
authorities and not found wanting can it be gener- 
ally accepted. It is tempting under these cireum- 
stances to play safe and condemn all newcomers. 
By doubting everything one will sooner or later be 
proved right in something and in the meantime be 
lauded for one’s caution. This extreme scepticism 
can be indulged in with impunity—except by a 
curator, who with such an attitude might miss 
many an opportunity and lose his usefulness to his 
Museum. Surely, however, the time has now 
passed for doubting such monuments as the 
three-sided relief in Boston (p. 142), the seated 
goddess in Berlin (pp. 110 f.), and the girl with the 
pigeons in New York (p. 96). The finding place of 
the Berlin goddess has been competently estab- 
lished by Mrs. Zancani Montuoro, that of the 
Boston relief is also authoritatively reported, and 
the New York relief—formerly at Brocklesby 
House — was known to have been in Paros in 1785, 
long before the present skilful output of forgeries 
was begun. If these monuments have some unusual 
features they merely enlarge our scanty knowledge 
of Greek art. 

The evaluation of forgeries is a subject in which 
a modern curator is apt to acquire extensive ex- 
perience through the years; for out of every five 
objects offered to his Museum at least one is likely 
to be suspect, and he has the responsibility of 


making the final decision. In forming an opinion 


he is helped by stylistic criteria, by comparisons 
with extant works, authentic and spurious, and 
above all by the consideration of what is possible 
and what is not possible in Greek art. There is, 
however, another factor, the importance of which 
has by some of us been somewhat neglected, but 
which in many cases is decisive—the physical 
condition of an object. Certain incrustations, 
patinas, decompositions have not yet been imi- 
tated, to my knowledge, by any forger, however 
expert. It is therefore worth while to publish the 
following fact regarding the Boston relief. When 
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it arrived in England from Italy more than forty 
years ago; before its acquisition by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, it was covered, [ am told on excellent 
authority, with a hard lime incrustation. Mr. 
Gearing of Lewes House informed me several years 
ago that it took him months to remove this in- 
crustation with a sharp razor. (Extensive traces 
are still visible at the back). It seems inconceivable 
that such a hard, strongly adhering deposit should 
have been artificially produced forty years ago. 
At all events I know of no parallel case. 

At the end of the second part of M. Picard’s 
book are valuable additions and corrections (pp. 
899-930). To these we may append others: an- 
other replica of the Eros Soranzo (pp. 121, 123) 
is in Oxford—a loan by Beazley and Ashmole to 
the Ashmolean Museum. The marble statue of a 
young woman said to be from South Italy (p. 674) 
has recently been acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum (BMMA. i, new series, 1943, pp. 206 
ff.). A monograph on the Pseudo-Theseion,” 
now definitely identified as the Hephaisteion, was 
published by Dinsmoor under the title ‘‘Observa- 
tions on the Hephaisteion” in Hesperia, Supple- 
ment v (1941). Several important new fragments 
of the metopes, including the head of Eurystheus, 
came to light during the recent American excava- 
tions and are there discussed and illustrated. The 
bronze statuette of Herakles from Arcadia in New 
York, assigned by Picard to about 540-530 B.c. 
(p. 160), is published in Master Bronzes, Selected 
from Museums and Collections in America, 1937, 
No. 71, where I advanced reasons for a late sixth- 
century date. The marble statuette of an Amazon 
of the Mattei type (pp. 518, 575, 927) was recog- 
nized as suspect soon after its publication in 
BMMA. in April, 1933, and withdrawn from ex- 
hibition. Since then several reduced copies of well- 
known statues have appeared on the market— 
including an attractive little Ares Borghese. All 
are evidently products of the same “‘factory.”’ The 
terracotta statuette of a Diadoumenos in New 
York was put together from several fragments and 
the few missing parts restored (cf. BM MA. xxvii, 
1932, pp. 250 ff.). The phrase, “qui a été retra- 
vaillé, semble-t-il”” (p. 288), suggests that the 
ancient parts have been reworked, which is surely 
not the case. 

M. Picard’s extensive references in his footnotes 
do not include two outstanding works— Classical 
Sculpture by A. W. Lawrence (London, 1930) and 
Greek Sculpture and Painting by J. D. Beazley and 
B. Ashmole (Cambridge, 1932). The latter is a 
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reprint of the chapters on Greek art in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History and is easily the best con- 
cise account we have of the subject. 

In conclusion a word must be said in praise of 
the many illustrations which M. Picard has skil- 
fully selected for his manual. They include not 
only the familiar works of capital importance, 
essential for an understanding of Greek sculpture, 
but many an attractive recent discovery. They 
add greatly to the general usefulness of the book. 
We may predict that M. Picard’s great work will 
become an indispensable reference book for every 
student of Greek sculpture. 

Tue METROPOLITAN M. A. RicuTEeR 
Museum or ART 


Le Portrait DANS L’ANTIQUITE D’APRES LES 
Monnatss, by Jean Babelon. Pp. 200, pls. 32, 
with 308 reproductions of coins. Payot, Paris, 
1942. 125 fr. 

This well printed book begins with an Introduc- 
tion, a philosophical analysis of The Portrait (35 
pp.), and is then divided into five chapters. Chap- 
ter I, Primitive Monetary Art, with the sub-titles, 
From the Seal to the Monetary Type; From the 
Animal Type to the Human Profile; and The 
Idealized Human Effigy (21 pp.) — an artistic and 
historical discussion of Greek coin types which 
includes certain dynastic and satrap portraits. 
Chapter II, Hellenistic Art and the Expressive 
Portrait, sub-title, Reciprocal Influences of the 
Orient and Greece (41 pp.), contains a detailed 
account of Hellenistic and later coin portraits, 
after some comment on the evolution of the Greek 
coin portrait. Chapter III, The Realistic Roman 
Portrait and its Development in the Imperial 
Period, with sub-title, From Pragmatism to the 
Decorative Constructivism of the Late Empire 
(48 pp.), covers the detailed study of Roman Im- 
perial portraits. It begins with some remarks on the 
‘restored’ portraits on Roman Republican coins, 
and the influence on Roman portraiture of Etrus- 
can art and ancestor worship. Chapter IV, The 
Byzantine Portrait, with sub-heading, From Con- 
stantinian Stylization to Hieratic Symbolism (21 
pp.), is a detailed study of Byzantine portraits, 
but commences with Constantine under whom, 
according to the author, Byzantinism in art and 
customs began. Like the preceding chapters, it 
includes art-historical analysis. Chapter VI, Coins 
of the Barbarians, sub-title, Paralogical Imita- 
tions and Deformations, i.e., those based upon 
misunderstanding of the original types (14 pp.), 
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sketches briefly the money of the Gauls, Goths 
and Franks, and concludes the story of portraiture 
by noting the isolated revival of the Roman im- 
perial type in 1232, and the beginning of interest 
in the monetary portrait and the medal at the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

As one will see, the material of this compre- 
hensive essay is well arranged. But the reader is 
bound to be disappointed in the placing of the 
coin plates. These would have been far more useful 
at the end of the text, instead of inserted in the 
text without regard to context. Thus, it is most 
disconcerting, while reading about the Syrian 
kings on p. 96, to be confronted with pl. xv illus- 
trating the Sasanian rulers. And, alas, the text 
contains no plate references to the coins illus- 
trated, so the reader must rummage among the 
plates trying to locate the portraits mentioned. 
Furthermore, there is no index of rulers, only a 
Table of Plates. These omissions, coupled with 
haphazard placing of the plates in the text make 
it difficult to enjoy this very readable essay. 

It is perhaps the lack of plate references in the 
text which caused the series of errors in naming 
the Syrian kings, p. 201, pl. vir. Here, No. 4, 
Seleucus tv, No. 6, Demetrius 1, and No. 11, 
Demetrius 1, are all called Antiochus tv, an in- 
credible confusion; No. 7, Antiochus 11, is named 
Demetrius 1. Incidentally, the kings should have 
been arranged in chronological order, and desig- 
nated Seleucus 1, Antiochus 1, etc. for convenience 
sake, instead of by their surnames. In passing, we 
may note that the head, pl. vim, 8, is not that of 
Antiochus v, as stated by implication in the text, 
nor was this Antiochus the son of Seleucus 11 as 
given in the Table of Plates. This is the portrait 
of the “‘ Young Antiochus,” infant son of Seleucus 
Iv, who ruled from 175-169 as joint-king with 
Antiochus Iv. 

Another curious mistake is the use of the por- 
trait of Prusias 1 of Bithynia, pl. rm, 11, for that 
of Perseus of Macedonia. As to arrangement, the 
head of Seleucus 1 struck at Pergamon, pl. rv, 3, 
should have been put among Syrian portraits, and 
on all of the plates the kings of the various dynas- 
ties ought to have been kept together and in 
chronological order. Pl. v is devoted exclusively to 
the kings of Pontus, a desirable arrangement, but 
the rulers are not in chronological sequence. The 
Roman and Byzantine emperors are much more 
satisfactorily arranged on the plates. 

This reviewer has noticed some further errors. 
The gold octadrachms of Antiochus 111 were 
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struck at Antioch, not at Ecbatana in Media, 
though the gold bullion came from a temple in 
Media. The victory of Demetrius 1 Poliorcetes off 
the island of Salamis in 306 was not immortalized 
by the famous statue called the Victory of 
Samothrace in the Louvre, which belongs to a 
later date. The date of Demetrius 1’s first issues is 
not 292 but 301-295. Lysimachus was not repre- 
sented wearing the horn of Ammon, but rather 
struck coins with Alexander wearing this symbol. 
Demetrius 1 wears a bull’s horn, but it is that of 
Poseidon, not Dionysus. The statement about 
Lysimachus (p. 67) was, of course, merely a slip; 
cf. p. 75; and the bull’s horn of Demetrius was 
formerly interpreted as that of the god, Dionysus. 
The portrait, pl. xrv, 8, is that of Mithradates 1 
of Parthia, not Mithradates 11. The coin of Kleo- 
patra vil of Egypt, pl. x, 7, is of silver, not bronze. 
The coin of Berenice 1 described on pp. 99 and 100 
is not one of her gold decadrachms as stated, but 
one of her very rare gold octadrachms. 

Despite these strictures on details of arrange- 
ment and specific errors in the Greek section, this 
reviewer finds that the author has written an 
excellent summary of portraiture on ancient coins, 
carried over a long period of time. It is distin- 
guished by learned commentary on the historical 
background of the picturesque and always absorb- 
ing Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine periods, as 
well as by acute and appropriate observations on 
the artistic nature of the coins, and pithy remarks 
on the characters of the individuals portrayed. 

AanEs B. Brett 


THe Bertuoip Missa, Tue Prerront MorGANn 
Lisprary Ms 710, THE SCRIPTORIUM OF 
WEINGARTEN by Hanns Swarzenski. 


AND 
ABBEY, 
Pp. 138, pls. Lx and frontispiece; one plate in 
color. The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, 
1943. 


In 1926 The Pierpont Morgan Library added to 


its collection an important group of illuminated 
manuscripts that belonged once to the Treasure of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Weingarten, a Swabian 
House of the 
Guelphs. This group consists of two eleventh- 


Monastery patronized by the 


century Anglo-Saxon Gospels donated to Wein- 
garten by the Countess Judith of Flanders (1032- 
1094), wife of Duke Welf tv of Bavaria, and two 
Missals illuminated in the Weingarten Scriptorium 
during the thirteenth century, one being commis- 
sioned by its Abbot Berthold (1200-1232), the 
other by a Hainricus Sacrista. 
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In a handsome volume the Berthold Missal has 
found a publication that is worthy of this out- 
standing manuscript of the early thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is highly to be commended that its minia- 
tures are reproduced in actual size, although these 
reproductions cannot by necessity do full justice 
to the beautifully crisp design of the original. One 
plate in color gives the reader at least an idea of 
the superb coloristic values of the manuscript. The 
volume reproduces furthermore other miniatures 
by the hand of the same master, and examples of 
the earlier and later Weingarten production, to- 
gether with interesting and partly unpublished 
illustrative material for comparison. 

The task of writing the text has been confided to 
Hanns Swarzenski, which was a happy choice, in- 
deed. In various articles and in his important 
Corpus of German Book Illuminations of the Thir- 
teenth Century,-Swarzenski has proved to be an 
authority in the field of mediaeval miniatures. 
His comprehensive knowledge, not only of minia- 
tures, but equally so of goldsmiths’ art, and his 
ability to interpret facts carefully and to present 
substantially founded hypotheses make him par- 
ticularly well equipped for the task of analyzing 
the style of the Master of the Berthold Missal 
and for determining its position within thirteenth- 
century book illumination. 

In the first chapter of his book Swarzenski ex- 
amines the Scriptorium of Weingarten in the 
twelfth century. He confirms and elaborates the 
fact, recognized for a long time, that the Anglo- 
Saxon as well as the Flemish manuscripts given to 
the Abbey by Countess Judith exerted a strong 
influence on the Weingarten production in the 
twelfth century. Since works created later in this 
century show a more rigid style, he suggests as a 
possible general factor determining this change 
the “‘strict and severe mentality” of Hirsau, the 
German Cluny, which gave four of its monks as 
abbots to Weingarten. 

The second chapter sheds light on the unusually 
interesting personality of Abbot Berthold, whose 
“*new sense of cultural responsibility”’ is attested 
by contemporary documents. They show him as 
an ardent patron of the arts, and he must have 
been aware of this function, for at least five or six 
portraits of him are preserved either in manu- 
scripts or on book-covers. Abbot Berthold commis- 
sioned illuminators who followed traditional lines 
with the decoration of several books, yet he found 
a truly congenial artist in the Master of the 
Berthold Missal, a painter of outspoken individu- 
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ality and outstanding quality, gifted with in- 
ventive power, but open to stimulation from 
other centers of art. 

It is the work of this artist which Swarzenski 
discusses in the next chapter. Three manuscripts, 
in addition to the Berthold Missal, can be as- 
cribed to him: a Book of Eight Prophets in the 
Public Library of Leningrad, a Codex containing 
Six Prophets and Lives of Saints in the New York 
Public Library (an attribution made in 1928 by 
Swarzenski), and two miniatures inserted in a 
Gospel-Book now in Stuttgart. 

Whoever examines the Berthold Missal will be 
struck by its powerful figure style characterized by 
tense poses, strong facial expressions and striking 
gestures. These dramatic elements, tending some- 
times towards vehement movement, are stabilized 
by beautifully patterned frames and are controlled 
—to use Swarzenski’s definition—by the artist’s 


“highly developed sense of order and form,” even 


in mass scenes of an almost rotating movement, 
like the Last Supper or Pentecost. It is a style that 
is dynamic because of the tense interrelation of 
linear and plastic values with lively color rhythms. 

The importance of the Berthold Missal was 
recognized before, for various reasons, its artistic 
quality not the least among them. To Panofsky, 
for instance, it seemed likely that the style of the 
sculpture on the Bamberg choir-screens was de- 
rived from miniatures similar to those of the 
Berthold Missal (Die Deutsche Plastik des x1.-xu1. 
Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1924, p. 134). Miriam 
Schild Bunim realized the bold devices used by its 
artist to suggest movement in depth (Space in 
Medieval Painting, New York, 1940, p. 124). The 
Missal certainly poses interesting problems that 
are discussed by Swarzenski for the first time 
in a comprehensive manner. Swarzenski adopts 
a method that combines and interrelates style 
criticism, iconography and historical evidence, a 
method that is especially fruitful throughout the 
book for the ticklish question of dating manu- 
scripts. He uses an almost overwhelming richness 
of detailed observations. His approach to deter- 
mine the position of the artist is essentially new. 
He brings to light the interesting phenomenon 
that the donations of Countess Judith, so impor- 
tant for the Weingarten Scriptorium during the 
twelfth century, influenced again, although not 
decisively, the Master of the Berthold Missal and 
““may even have opened the way to a unique as- 
similation of contemporary English and Flemish 
art” by the artist. Yet the attitude of the thir- 
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teenth-century illuminator is, as Swarzenski points 
out, different from the one of his predecessors. The 
works that are most important for the formation 
of his style are primarily contemporaneous. They 
are a stimulus for his creative power rather than 
objects of careful imitation. They comprise not 
only miniatures, but also metalwork. Equally free 
is the artist’s attitude towards Byzantine art. 
Swarzenski emphasizes the fact that the artist is 
not swept away, so to speak, by the powerful wave 
of Byzantine art, like other illuminators. Strong 
as this influence undoubtedly is, the artist trans- 
forms it in a very personal, dramatizing manner. 

This chapter reveals other important points. I 
may mention the following: the plastic conception 
of the figures and the intensity of their movement 
was very likely stimulated by enamels of Nicolaus 
of Verdun and bronze sculpture of Lower Lorraine. 
The similarity of certain ornamental motives with 
English nielli and trans-Mosan metalwork is 
strikingly presented. Swarzenski draws the con- 
clusion that goldsmiths’ works, given to Wein- 
garten by foreign donors, yet no longer preserved, 
might explain this influence. This hypothesis gains 
credibility by the fact that Weingarten remained 
closely connected with the House of the Guelphs, 
which itself was manifoldly related to the Kings of 
England and the trans-Mosan regions. At any 
rate, the ability of the master to be stimulated by 
other centers of art accounts, if one may say so, for 
the international elements of his style, which far 
surpasses the earlier and subsequent production of 
the Weingarten Scriptorium. 

Swarzenski. analyzes concisely the essentials of 
the master’s own style and suggests his artistic 
evolution, but a more specific characterization 
would have added to the scope of the chapter. 
Problems such as the importance of frames and 
architectura] motives in the design of the minia- 
tures or the relation of figure style to decorative 
elements may well deserve further analysis. 

The beautiful and richly decorated silvergilt 
book-cover of the Missal is thoroughly discussed. 
Here again one finds excellent discoveries based 
on minute observations. Swarzenski relates the 
iconographic program of the upper cover to the 
text of the new dedication of the church at Wein- 
garten in 1217. This allows the conclusion that 
the cover was created for this occasion. Swarzen- 
ski emphasizes the possibility that a small piece of 
gold cloisonné incorporated in the book-cover may 
have belonged originally to the Reliquary of the 
Holy Blood given to the Abbey by Welf tv and 
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Judith. This suggestion increases the importance 
of the cover and fits well the further assumption 
that Berthold intended to make the book-cover, 
because of the cruciform shape emphasized on the 
upper side, a reliquary rather than just a book- 
cover that also contained some relics. 

The last chapter deals with the followers of the 
Master of the Berthold Missal. Swarzenski ana- 
lyzes their “gradual development towards the 
prettifying tendencies of the new Gothic style.” 
With convincing reasons he dates the Missal of 
Hainricus Sacrista after the Berthold Missal, 
thereby correcting an opinion to the contrary that 
was generally accepted hitherto. The Appendices 
describe fully the manuscripts illuminated in 
Weingarten during the first half of the thirteenth 
century and give texts of documents concerning 
the art production in Weingarten and the activi- 
ties of Abbot Berthold. 

To read this book is stimulating. The relating of 
the miniature style of the Master of the Berthold 
Missal to great contemporary art centers ex- 
plains the puzzling fact that this superb style of 
truly international scope appears in a Swabian 
scriptorium without outstanding artistic tradi- 
tion. Repeatedly important outlooks into prob- 
lems of mediaeval art are opened up, in the text 
itself and in elaborate footnotes. Swarzenski’s book 
is revealing, I am sure, not just for students of 
miniatures, but likewise for those of iconography 
and mediaeval sculpture. It gives insight into the 
varying history of a scriptorium and enriches our 
knowledge of the personal attitude of a Roman- 
esque artist, and of mediaeval patronage. And it 
will be not one of the least merits of this book that 
its’ readers will be tempted to study and enjoy 
the original manuscript in The Pierpont Morgan 
Library. 


Vassar COLLEGE ApOLF KAaTzENELLENBOGEN 


Les Cuaprraux pu Cioftre pe Notre-Dame LA 
DaurapDE, by Marie Lafargue. Pp. viii+128, 
pls. xxx. Edition Auguste Picard, Paris, 1940. 


This important book is a study of the Roman- 
esque capitals and abaci from the former cloister of 
Notre-Dame-la-Daurade in Toulouse. It grew out 
of the thesis of the author at the Ecole du Louvre 
in July 1934. (Printed summary in the Bulletin des 
Musées de France 6, 1934, pp. 151-153. The first 
section was published in its essential form in the 
Bulletin Monumental 1938, pp. 195-216). The 
capitals of la Daurade are now housed in the 
Musée des Augustins, Toulouse, whither they were 
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brought after the cloister was demolished in 1811. 
Around 1890 they were regrouped carelessly with 
other capitals in the museum and their identity 
lost. 

The author shows great discernment in her 
grouping of the Daurade capitals and abaci. Sev- 
eral: other capitals which have previously been 
attributed to the cloister she attributes to a chapel 
adjacent to the cloister, and her attributions seem 
to be an improvement over the earlier ones. Un- 
fortunately, the datings and the generalizations on 
iconography are sometimes unconvincing and 
sometimes inaccurate. 

In the first chapter, Mlle. Lafargue quotes from 
a manuscript of Dom Claude Chantelou, a xvu- 
century Benedictine scholar, and adds substantial 
evidence that the church of la Daurade was pagan 
in origin. Her interpretations of his text are con- 
vincing. Mlle. Lafargue also quotes Chantelou to 
prove that the famous lost mosaics of the church 
were contemporary with those of Santa Maria 
Antiqua, Rome, made under Sixtus 111 (432-440). 
She argues that, since the lost mosaics of la Dau- 
rade are described by Chantelou as containing 
cubes made of glass with gold leaf covered by a 
thin layer of top glass—like those of Santa Maria 
Antiqua—the mosaics in the two churches must 
be contemporary. This argument is slender in- 
deed, since this technique was also common in 
Constantinople and Ravenna, in fact, was common 
through centuries of Byzantine mosaic. Miss 
Helen Woodruff’s dating of the lost mosaics in 
“the fifth or sixth century under Ravennate 
influence” is based on much more comprehensive 
data and is therefore more convincing (Art Bulletin 
xiii, 1931, pp. 80-104). 

One of the interesting discoveries the author has 
made from the papers of Chantelou, as J.-J. 
Marquet de Vasselot points out in the Preface, is 
a record of a “horrible embrasement” at la 
Daurade which took place in 1464. The marks from 
this fire were still visible to Chantelou on the 
marble columns surrounding the cloister “‘dont le 
lustre et l’esclat fut tout bissé par les flammes.” 
This fire explains the black patina on many of the 
capitals. Perhaps because of this patina the author 
has not always supplied photographs clear enough 
for the reader to follow her argument in every 
case. 

The author’s main interest in Chantelou’s man- 
uscript is to prove that the cloister of la Daurade 
was built in the x1 century. She quotes Chantelou 
who says that Saint Hugh, Abbot of Cluny 
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(1060-1071), “put his hand to the work”’ of re- 
building the ruined priory of la Daurade, including 
“besides the big cloister, a little one adjacent to 
the house of the prior.”” According to Mlle. La- 
fargue, a xvii-century print of the monastery 
bearing the date “1080” gives evidence that la 
Daurade was by that date rebuilt, since “in the 
Benedictine order the date indicated is always the 
date of completion.” The author, who divides the 
capitals into two groups, consequently dates the 
earlier groups around 1075, instead of in the early 
x1I century “as everybody has agreed in saying.” 
This last statement is not quite accurate, since the 
late Kingsley Porter also put the capitals in the 
xi century by calling them “slightly more archaic” 
than those of the cloister of Moissac which has.an 
inscription bearing the date 1100 (Romanesque 
Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads i, p. 242). 

The second group of capitals, finer than the first, 
is placed between 1115 and 1125 by comparing 
them to the “later” capitals from the portal of the 
chapter house of Saint-Etienne in Toulouse. In the 
printed summary of her thesis the author gave a 
more reasonable date “‘vers 1125-1130” and a 
little after the apostle statues of the Saint-Etienne 
chapter house. 

On the basis of evidence offered by Lafargue, 
this early dating for la Daurade (first group) seems 
somewhat doubtful. Granted that the capitals of 
Moissac and Ja Daurade are very closely related, it 
does not inevitably follow that those of la Daurade 
(first group) inspired the more sophisticated and 
beautiful capitals of Moissac. La Daurade was 
rebuilt as a dependency of Moissac under the order 
of Cluny and it might be that the finer work of 
Moissac inspired the more provincial work of its 
dependent priory. It is in large part a question of 
what is “provincial” and what is “primitive.” 
The author goes even farther, however. She sees in 
this first group of capitals from la Daurade the 
birth of the Languedoc school of sculpture. Even 
more startling is her conclusion that from the 
second group of capitals “‘est sorti, en partie, le 
grand courant qui devait, 4 Saint-Denis et a 
Chartres, préparer l’avénement dustyle gothique.” 
This conclusion makes a rather small horse draw 
a very large cart. 

The “1100” inscription at Moissac does not 
prove that work on that cloister was begun only 
after work at la Daurade was finished; nor does 
Chantelou’s statement that Saint Hugh had “‘ put 
his hand to the work” of rebuilding la Daurade 
prove that the cloister of la Daurade was finished 
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by .him. Raymond Rey (La sculpture romane 
languedocienne 1936, p. 153, note) says: “‘I] va de 
soi que le rattachement de la Daurade 4 Cluny en 
1077 ne prouve nullement que les travaux du 
cloitre aient commencé 4 cette époque. Les tra- 
vaux commandés par saint Hugues s’appliquérent 
sans doute aux autres bitiments du monastére.”’ 
Priority of date does not seem to be too vital to the 
question of the development of the Languedoc 
style, since Moissac and la Daurade represent but 
slightly different phases of the same atelier. Some 
of the large relief figures of the cloister piers of St. 
Sernin at Toulouse have more primitive facial 
types than are to be found either on the capitals of 
Moissac or of la Daurade and yet are better carved 
than the Daurade capitals (first group). 

The thorny problem of the priority of the 
Languedoc style over that of Spain is not very 
conclusively handled by the author. She admits the 
influence of Spanish iconography upon la Daurade 
through the Avila Bible, but denies the influence 
of Spanish style. Can style and iconography always 
be separated into such watertight compartments? 
Iconography similar to that found in the Avila 
Bible and at Ja Daurade is also found in Spanish 
sculpture of the same period, for instance on the 
cloister piers of Silos (Journey to Emmaus. De- 
position and Doubting of Thomas), on a Spanish 
ivory in the Victoria and Albert Museum (De- 
position) and on another Spanish ivory in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Journey to. Em- 
maus). The author might also have noted the 
possible influence of Jerome’s Prologue (Farfa 
Bible) and of Benedictine Psalter illumination on 
the capital of David and his four musicians. This 
point may be significant since, as she notes, there 
seems to be a stylistic influence from the manu- 
scripts of Monte Cassino (p. 77) upon la Daurade. 

The author does not seem to realize that icono- 
graphic types and series usually developed in 
completer form and at an earlier period in manu- 
script illumination and in painting than in Ro- 
manesque sculpture. In the most surprising state- 
ment of the whole book the author says concern- 
ing the “‘Last Judgment” capital of la Daurade 
that it “created a new iconography in combining 
elements that already existed,” for “these ele- 
ments are apparently brought together for the 
first time on the capital of la Daurade since before 
the x1 century, one finds them only separately.” 
That she should imagine that from one small 
capital could have been created one of the most 
complex and monumental scenes in mediaeval art 
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makes the reader chary of her other general state- 
ments on iconography. At least a century before 
this capital was carved, a monumental version of 
the scene was painted on the walls of St. George in 
Reichenau-Oberzell. This painting was probably 
strongly influenced by earlier Byzantine art. Other 
examples could be cited in manuscript illumina- 
tion. The author might also have noted that the 
orant type of Christ of the Ascension capital comes 
from Ottonian manuscript illumination, as Dewald 
has shown (AJA. xix, 1915, pp. 312 ff.). 

The chief service of this book is its stylistic 
groupings of the Daurade capitals. Full credit 
should also be rendered the author for emphasiz- 
ing the Chantelou manuscript and for her scrupu- 
lously careful descriptions and analyses of the 
capitals. 

THE METROPOLITAN 
Museum or ArT 


H. Forsytu 


Tue Watt-Parntines or Horyusi, by Naito 
Toichiro. Translated and edited by William 
Reynolds Beal Acker and Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 
Pp. xvii+316, pls. 85 (in separate binding). 
(American Council of Learned Societies Studies 
in Chinese and Related Civilizations, No. 5). 
The Waverly Press, Inc. Baltimore, 1943. 

The wall-paintings in the Golden Hall of 
Horyuji are quite rightly one of the most revered * 
and admired monuments of Buddhism, and they 
are in truth beautiful and noble things. They were 
made, as were the Byzantine mosaics, to give those 
who saw them a visual approach to the teachings 
of the faith. Buddhism, when it reached Japan, 
found an eager and receptive people waiting for it, 
and in its early manifestations, and particularly in 
these paintings at Horyuji, it appears with more 
than traces of the countries it passed through. It 
reached a people avid and sensitive, who had but 
lately emerged from obscurity and had taken on 
the culture and language of contemporary Korea 
almost overnight. The Horyuji paintings retain the 
greater qualities of mainland painting and add a 
simplicity which especially endears them to west- 
erners. 

Until recently there has been no exhaustive 
study made of them by western scholars, and in 
the present work the two westerners involved, 
Messrs. Acker and Rowland, appear all too mod- 
estly as translators and editors of a work by Naito 
Toichiro, which they have selected from the mass 
of Jiterature in China and Japan as the best. The 
result is a magnificent case history on the wall- 
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paintings of Horyuji which gives us the best 
Japanese commentaries, an exhaustive discussion 
of iconography and a survey of the origins across 
China and Central Asia to India itself. It presents 
a wealth of materia] and will no doubt be the 
standard reference book for many years to come. 

The book has a valuable essay on the relation of 
the Horyuji wall-paintings to Indian and Central 
Asian painting and religion by Benjamin Row- 
land, and the four edited and annotated chapters 
by Mr. Toichiro. These comprise a descriptive 
introductory chapter on the Kondo or Golden 
Hall itself, two chapters of the iconographical 
study of the four paradise scenes of the four large 
walls and of the eight Bodhisattvas of the eight 
small wall sections, and a chapter on the origins 
and date of the Horyuji paintings. Mr. Toichiro 
suggests that the wall-paintings were actually 
executed about 707-708 a.p. and that they must 
certainly have been completed before 711 a.p.—a 
conclusion which will satisfy most people —both 
East and West. 

Mr. Acker and Mr. Rowland collaborated on 
the translations; Mr. Acker edited the sections on 
iconography, Mr. Rowland those on origins ai.d 
dates. 

Mr. Toichiro has presented a great deal of 
evidence and discussion of the various Buddhas 
and their paradises; he has been careful to review 
the opinions of other writers both ancient and 
contemporary, and to give countless references of 
great interest. With this done, it would be valuable 
to the student and laymen alike if Mr. Rowland 
and Mr. Acker would follow up their editing of 
Mr. Toichiro with a clear and simple exposition of 
their conclusions severely pruned of reference and 
discussion. With their patent interest in and love 
for these paintings and with the present exhaus- 
tive work they are eminently in a position to do it, 
and we will all be grateful to them if they do. 

The book has an accompanying binder of small 
plates, well chosen and as good as small plates can 
be. Whoever devised the binder should be guillo- 
tined immediately. It is almost impossible to re- 
turn the plates to it without jamming them. 
Owners will find it a relief to slit the top and 
bottom edges with a penknife and make it into a 
usable folder. 

Tue METROPOLITAN ‘ALAN PRIEST 
Museum oF ART 


Stone MonuMENtTs oF SOUTHERN Mexico, by 
Matthew W. Stirling. Pp. vii+84, Pls. 62, text- 
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figure drawings, 14. Smithsonian Institution, 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 138, 

1943, Washington, D. C. .35. 

This is essentially a descriptive illustrated 
catalogue of the stone monuments at four Middle 
American sites— Tres Zapotes, Cerro de las Mesas 
and La Venta on the Gulf coast, and Izapa on the 
Pacific coast. The first three are peripheral to the 
Maya area proper, in western Tabasco and eastern 
Vera Cruz; the last is in Chiapas near the Mexican- 
Guatemalan border. The grouping of a Pacific 
coast site with those on the Gulf coast is in accord 
with the obvious fact that ancient connections of 
some sort existed—probably by way of the low 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This lies to the west, 
away from the Maya area proper. A major prob- 
lem is that of the time relationship between classi- 
cal lowland Maya sites and “Olmec” or “La 
Venta” sites of the type here reported on, as to 
monuments only. 

Stirling’s numerous expeditions for the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National Geographic 
Society have brought this problem to the fore, and 
he has discovered many previously unknown 
monuments in the Vera Cruz-Tabasco region. 
Abstracts of two reports on the ceramics at Tres 
Zapotes have appeared in this JouRNAL; another 
report on those of Cerro de las Mesas has been 
published (same series, No. 141). While excava- 
tion is mentioned, only one week was spent at 
Izapa, and the results appear to be mainly the 
result of surface reconnaissance only. Apparently 
this volume may be considered as definitive for the 
monuments of the Gulf coast sites, but others may 
be expected to appear at Izapa. “It is probable 
that the habitation level of the site is rather deeply 
buried.” 

The publication is a gold mine of factual ma- 
terial on sculpture at these important sites. For 
each site there are very short sections of ‘‘Con- 
clusions” at the end of the monument-by-monu- 
ment descriptions. Chronological groupings are 
attempted. Of necessity, these are almost entirely 
based on typological reasoning. There is no 
stratigraphy of actual monuments and very little 
opportunity of relating a monument to a particu- 
lar period in the ceramic sequence of the site. 

The last section of Conclusions (pp. 72-74) 
includes some reasoning of a general nature, but 
no claim to finality is made. In the Pacific coast 
region two monuments show long numbers—one 
at E] Baul and another at San Isidro, though none 
appears on the monuments so far found at Izapa. 
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There are three among the Gulf coast sites—two 
at Cerro de las Mesas, and one at Tres Zapotes 
—the latter, on Stela C, supposed to read 
7.16.6.16.18. It has been questioned whether 
numbers on monuments not of classical Maya 
style need be considered as counted from the 
classical Maya base-date; and also whether the 
numbers are formed in the classical Maya system, 
which is not vigesimal in its third or “tun” term. 
These questions are not discussed, but the assump- 
tion is made that the Maya base and the Maya 
arithmetical system apply, so that these numbers 
are “Initial Series.” Stirling thinks that “if the 
Initial Series occuring in this area represent con- 
temporary dates, it would seem probable that the 
long-count calendar was used here prior to its 
adoption in the Maya area proper.” 

Most of the photographs are excellent, but not 
all of them give a clear picture of what is present, 
or is supposed to be present. One gets the impres- 
sion that in some cases a more complete photo- 
graphic record could have been given by showing 
views of details, perhaps with night lighting, in 
addition to views of the whole monument. Con- 
sidering the importance of the material, they 
might have been worth the cost in time and money. 
Of course it is not always possible to photograph 
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everything that can be made out when the monu- 
ment is before one, and drawings must be used. 
Edwin G. Cassedy, of the Bureau, is credited with 
those for Tres Zapotes, and the eminent artist and 
archaeologist Miguel Covarrubias with those for 
Cerro de las Mesas. 

Since the volume otherwise covers the Gulf 
coast sites fully, it seems regrettable that the 
famous Stela C at Tres Zapotes is not included, at 
least by illustration. For this one must turn to a 
special article by Stirling, published by the Na- 
tional Geographical Society (Stirling, 1940a in 
the bibliography). 

There is some little data on architecture. Most 
mounds were entirely of earth. The little stone 
masonry uncovered appears to have been without 
lime mortar, and it is not well illustrated. There 
is a sketch map of the Tres Zapotes site, at small 
scale, and a map of the Isthmian region. An his- 
torical sketch of prior investigations at each of 
the sites precedes the description of its monu- 
ments. Results of reconnaissance in the Tres 
Zapotes region precede the conclusions for that 
site. 

LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR. 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Rog, 10th March 1945 

Via Omero 14 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS and students of antiquity of ten different countries with a view 
toward common action after the war in all countries in the interests of the science 
of archaeology, have formed a provisional committee, to consider practical means 
to achieve such international collaboration. The result has been the formation of 
the International Association for Classical Archaeology. The aim has been to con- 
stitute a body which shall cut across national and political frontiers and answer to 
a real and practical spirit of co-operation; to effect co-ordination of the work of all 
archaeologists of goodwill and to provide a center of liaison for studies which shall 
have both the means and the authority to ensure a profitable future for its activities. 
Even if activity is limited to the rationalization of the scientific work of the archae- 
ological institutes and libraries in Rome and to the organization of a center for con- 
sultation and information, a real contribution will be made toward the progress of 
archaeological science. Lack of means and difficulties of communication may pre- 
clude for a time more ambitious undertakings such as excavations and expensive 
publications. 

Your adherence to this scheme is desired and it is hoped that you will be prepared 
to join in the undertaking as a future member of the Association. General comments, 
suggestions or criticisms of detail which will aid in the formulation of a definitive 
statute for the Association will be welcome. 


THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


ADRIEN BRUHL 

Former Member of the French School of Archaeology 
and History in Rome and of the High School of Hispanic 
Studies in Madrid. 

Féirx Darsy 

Professor of Archaeology at the Liturgical Dominican 
Institute in Rome. 

Luc. De BruyNE 

Professor at the Pontifical Institute of Christian Ar- 
chaeology in Rome. 


V. De Marco 

Lecturer in Greek Literature at the R. University of 
Pavia. 

Ernest T. De 

Professor of Art and Archaeology at the University of 
Princeton. 

Jacques HEuRGON 

Associate Professor at the Faculty of Letters of the Uni- 


versity of Algiers.—Former Member of the French 
School of Archaeology and History in Rome. 
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SCARLAT LAMBRINO 
Director of the Rumanian School at Rome.— Professor 
of Ancient History at the University of Bucharest. 


H. M. R. 


Associate Professor of Italic Archaeology at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden.— Former Director of the archaeological 
section of the Dutch Institute of Rome. 


Fitrprpo Maat 


Curator for Classical Archaeology in the Direction Gen- 
eral of the Vatican Museums. 


MINGAZZINI 
Professor of Archaeology at the R. University of Genoa. 


BARTOLOMEO NOGARA 


Director General of the Pontifical Monuments, Mu- 
seums and Galleries. 


Massimo PALLorTino 
Professor of Archaeology at the R. 
Cagliari. 


University of 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


F. C. Prister 

Secretary of the provisional Committee for the Inter- 
national Association of Classical Archaeology. 

C. A. Ratecu Raprorp 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries.— Director of the 
British School at Rome. 

PretrROo ROMANELLI 

Inspector of the archaeological services at the Ministry 
of Public Instruction in Rome.— Associate Professor of 
Archaeology of Roman Africa at the R. University of 
Rome. 

ERIK SJOQVIST 

Lecturer in Classical Archaeology at the University of 
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Stockholm.— Director of the Swedish Institute 
Rome.— Chairman of the provisional Committee. 
A. W. Van Buren 


Professor of Archaeology in the American Academy in 
Rome. 


in 


Joun Warp PERKINS 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries.— Former Profes- 
sor of Archaeology at the R. University of Malta. 


Umperto Zanotti BIANco 

Director of the Society Magna Graecia.— President of 
the Society for Restoration of Monuments Damaged by 
the War— Rome. 


PROPOSED SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS 
The International Association for Classical Archaeology is a body newly founded for the protection 
and furtherance of Greek and Roman Studies. 
Its seat should be in Rome, the traditional home of such studies, where there are already a large 
number of museums, libraries and academic institutions of many nations. The participation of the 
latter will be essential for the effective work of the new Association. 


II. 
The new Association will be a center for all who are interested in classical archaeology. Its purpose 
will be to develop scientific research, to assist study, and to protect the common classical heritage. 
Insofar as its financial resources permit, it is suggested that it should undertake the following tasks: 
1. The most pressing task concerns the archaeological Institutes already existing in Rome. These 


already constitute an international group within the field of archaeology and must be considered as 
the practical basis for the work of the Association. The Association will try, without in any way preju- ° 
dicing the independence of the individual Institutes, to devise some means of rationalizing the book- 
purchases of their libraries in such a way as to avoid gaps and overlapping. It wil] encourage their 
specialization, and will in turn prepare and keep up to date a general catalogue of the book-purchases 
of the individual Institutes. It will further be prepared to arrange contacts between these Institutes 
and those countries which have no such facilities in Rome. 

2. The new Association will undertake to bring into contact both individual students and archae- 
ological institutions and other scientific bodies throughout the world. It should in fact provide its 
members with a thorough service of information and consultation. Not only will it foster correspond- 
ence between institutions and scholars, on the example of the former Institut de Correspondence Arché- 
ologique, but it should be in a position to supply on request alJl the bibliographical and museographical 
information, plans, and photographs available in its files and card-indices. Further, any member 
interested in some special line of study should be able to get from it full information as to recent dis- 
coveries and other relevant material. 

3. The character of the Association’s publications follows naturally on this service of information 
and documentation. It should devote itself at once to the publication of bulletins of recent archaeologi- 
cal and bibliographical information. Later it will be able to turn to the preparation of catalogues, 
corpora, indices, etc. It seems highly probable that after the war a number of countries will not be 
financially in a position to continue by themselves the publication of certain monumental editions of 
the first importance to scholars. Within this category fall certain large catalogues and archaeological 
corpora, and the definitive publication of certain outstanding classical sites and individual monuments. 
The new Association would be in a position to further the continued publication of such works under 
international arrangements, and to undertake the necessary co-ordination between the different coun- 
tries and the national or international bodies concerned; or, if necessary, itself to assume the task of 
publication. 
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4. The new Association will, on a basis of international agreement, be concerned with the technical 
and financial organization of such archaeological undertakings as surveys, excavations, protection 
and conservation of monuments, and the publication of results. One of its essential functions will be 
to assist field-work and excavation to the limits permissible under the antiquities-laws of each country. 
This aspect of its work will not be allowed to prejudice the prior rights either of states or of scientific 
bodies, insofar as concerns the details of administration and the technica] problems of research and of 
conservation. Such bodies as the archaeological missions of individual countries will in fact derive 
obvious advantage therefrom. It will be a question primarily of helping and of co-ordinating individual 
enterprises towards a common end, of giving financial assistance, and of making available specialist 
help from a source which could not possibly offend national susceptibilities. 

Above all the new organization will be concerned to prevent fields of universal interest remaining 

indefinitely closed to archaeological science; and, as a corollary, to ensure that the results of surveys 
and of excavations do not, for whatever reason, remain too Jong unpublished. It will safeguard monu- 
ments of especial importance against destruction, damage, or dispersal. 
5. The Association will have a special interest in all legislation governing archaeological research 
and the preservation of antiquities, applying to the field of classical archaeology the general principles 
established at the Cairo Congress of 1937, which was held under the auspices of the Department of 
Art and Archaeology of the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 

6. The Association will be in a position to further valuable international contacts between specialists 
in various fields by the organization of meetings and tours and of periodical congresses, undertaken in 
collaboration with other national and international bodies. 


The new Association will be of a private character and will be financed primarily by contributions, 
gifts, and legacies, in addition to the yearly subscriptions of its members.* 

Its strength will have to lie in the results which it achieves, in the character of its undertakings, and 
in the repute of its members. Nevertheless a body, which is designed not only to undertake scientific 
work but itself to organize and protect science on an international scale, cannot rely solely on the 
moral authority of its members. Its pronouncements should not be those of private opinion but should 
express an agreed policy, whose weight would have such recognition that the national or international 
bodies to whom they were addressed would be obliged to give them serious consideration. As an inter- 
national institution it is to be hoped that it would in due course receive help, or at any rate recognition, 
from the world-organization which it is believed and hoped will emerge after the present conflict. 

Membership of the Association will be open to all archaeologists and to all those interested in ancient 
studies, to all institutions of an archaeological character, and to all similar scientific bodies in all 
countries. 

V. 

The control of ‘the Association will be entrusted to a permanent Council composed of delegates to 
be selected by the nations represented therein. These delegates should be specialists in classica] archae- 
ology; and it is desirable that in their selection the directors of the national Institutes in Rome, insofar 
as they are qualified archaeologists, should receive prior consideration. The President of the Council 
will be elected in plenary session. 

The administration of the institution will be entrusted to a director appointed by the permanent 
Council. He will also be secretary-general of the Council and of the plenary sessions. Subject to the 
development of the institution’s activities, other secretaries can be appointed to administer the various 
branches of the work and to implement the decisions of the permanent Council, 

In order to study proposals put forward in plenary session and to put into effect decisions taken 
therein, the permanent Council will be empowered to call special sessions and to nominate committees 
and commissions, whose work will be subject to the scrutiny of the next plenary session. 


* For the year 1945 the subscription of the individual members has been provisionally fixed at 10 
shillings or at the corresponding value of the other countries calculated with the official exchange. For 
institutes the subscription is double. 


The monograph entitled THe SarcopHaci or RAVENNA, by 
Marion Lawrence (66 pp., 26 plates), will appear in September 
1945. It is the second monograph * published by the College Art 
Association of America in the series sponsored jointly by the Asso- 
ciation and the Archaeological Institute of America. The price is 
$2.50, with a special price to members of the Association and In- 
stitute of $2.00 during the first year of publication. After Septem- 
ber 1946 the price will be $3.00 to non-members and $2.50 to 
members of the two learned societies. 


* THE FLABELLUM or Tournus, by L. E. A. Eitner (27 pp., 29 plates), 
appeared in the same series in 1944, and is still available at a price of $2.00 
to non-members and $1.50 to members of the two learned societies. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 


ORIGINAL HELLENISTIC PAINTINGS IN A THRACIAN TOMB * 


(Preliminary Report) 
Excerpted from the Italian by Rhys Carpenter 


MopERN scientific investigation of the Balkan area, particularly in the territory 
comprised in present-day Bulgaria, once part of the Roman provinces of Moesia 
and Thrace, seems to have been chiefly occupied with the prehistoric field. The 
fruitful explorations of the American School of Prehistoric Research and sub- 
sequent German excavations may seem to have justified such a preference; but the 
truth is that, in spite of such specifically Thracian studies as those of Dumont, 
Seure, and Geza Feher, we have failed to appreciate the potentialities of this area 
as a source of classical archaeological material. In the course of the excavations of 
the Italian Archaeological Mission at Moesian Oescus (Ghighen) under the direction 
of Antonio Frova, in which I participated, we had an opportunity through various 
exploratory side-trips of gaining some idea of the enormous mass of material still 
awaiting scholarly investigation.'! 

Twice during the last three years, Bulgaria (assisted by Tyche) has brought to 
light treasure of the highest archaeological interest. In 1942 a chance discovery at 
Silistra, the Roman Durostorum, disclosed a tomb with walls adorned with painted 
figures, a monument of exceptional interest with which I intend to deal in another 
place.? And again in 1944 a second tomb came to light at Kasanlik with paintings of 
still more sensational importance. It is this latter which is the subject of the present 
communication. The two tombs raise problems of wholly different significance for 
the study of ancient painting, since the Silistra tomb must be as late as the fourth 
century of our era while the Kasanlik tomb belongs to the Hellenistic period; but 
both are alike in their almost perfect preservation, with brilliant colors and clear 
outlines—a circumstance all the more calculated to enhance their value and bring 
out the diversity of their archaeological interest. 

The Kasanlik tomb (discovered on April 19, 1944) is under study by Bulgarian 
archaeologists, who were its first modern scholarly visitors. To date, only a brief 
announcement of the find has been made in the local press * by Nikola Mavrodinov, 
the present director of the museum at Sofia. I intend therefore to confine thyself to 
a bare description of the tomb and its paintings without venturing on further 
comment until the whole material has been fully published and studied in all its 
detail. I should add that, on specific order from higher Bulgarian authorities, I was 
not permitted during my two brief visits to the tomb to take either notes or measure- 


* The JourRNALis indebted to Professor C. R. Morey of the Foreign Service, U.S.A., for this article. 

1A. Frova, Lo Scavo della Missione Archeologica Italiana in Bulgaria ad Oescus, Rome, 1943 (Rela- 
zione preliminare). 

2 See A. Frova, Pittura romana in Bulgaria, Rome, 1944 (published before the discovery of the 
Kasanlik tomb), and C. Verdiani, L’Ipogeo di Dorustorum e pitture decorative nelle provincie orientali 
dell’ Impero Romano (in course of publication). 3In Iskra for August 31, 1944 (in Bulgarian). 
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ments. The photographic illustrations were obtained through a private source. In 
consequence I have felt compelled to omit certain details on the nuances of the 
colors where there was any risk of inaccuracy through slip of memory, since I have 
felt it incumbent in such a report that nothing should be included for which I could 


not vouch completely. 
* *” * * * 


While digging a shelter under an anti-aircraft observation post on a hillock close 
to the settlement of Kasanlik, at a depth of a few meters under the surface, soldiers 
came upon the outer doorway, facing south. Two parallel walls, which were part of 
the original structure and still showed traces of stucco, flanked, the approach. The 
opening, of normal human height, was found closed by a slab of unusual thickness. 
On removal, this gave access to a narrow covered corridor, or dromos, rather more 
than two metres long, wide enough for ordinary human passage, and leading to the 
entrance to the tomb proper (fig. 1). This proved to be a tholos with a diameter of 
2.60 m. and a height of about 3.00 m. to the center of its vault. The tomb had been 
violated and its contents removed at some undetermined period, presumably during 
the barbarian invasions. However, there were still discoverable, outside the outer 
doorway, remains of bones of horses buried at the same time as their master and, 
within the tomb, traces of human bones (of both sexes), a clay amphora of ordinary 
fabric, gold threads from the stolen burial raiments, some tiny gold discs from a 
woman’s necklace, and some exquisitely delicate bright-blue rosettes, likewise from 
the vanished raiment. 

Imbedded in the wall were three bronze hooks from which some heavy ornaments 
must once have been suspended. Metal hinges on the inside of the door-frame 
testified to the existence of a swinging door only about two feet high, probably of 
bronze, which had been torn off and removed. As the exterior of the structure had 
not yet been laid bare at the time of my visits and the interior was everywhere 
hidden under a thick coat of plaster, I was unable to ascertain any details of the 
method of construction. The conical profile of the dome is typically Thracian. It is 
not carried on any base or drum, but rests directly on its foundations in the ground, 
whence it rises contracting steadily. 

The tomb must have belonged to a rich family, to judge from the surviving 
traces of the burial and the magnificent painted decoration which completely fills it, 
presenting to the astounded modern visitor a harmonious conception in color and 
form, our first authentic example of Hellenistic mural painting! The designs in the 
tholos, at least, are due to a painter of excellent school with sound traditional 
connections. 

The medium is fresco (which may excuse certain slight inaccuracies due to the 
need for speed in working on a wet ground). The colors employed are blue (used 
rather consistently for glass and metal), cinnabar red, sienna, a warm yellow, and 
a rose red. The shadows tend at times toward purple, at other times toward grey. 
There is no indication of landscape or other background. In corridor and vault 
together, the human figures have been estimated to number thirty-five, the horses 
thirty. 

The decorative sequence from floor to ceiling is everywhere the same, viz., a 
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Fic. 1—Toms at Kasanurk, THE Dromos AND ENTRANCE TO THE 
FuNERARY CHAMBER 


Fig. 2—Toms at Kasanuik. THE GABLE Roor or THE Dromos AND DECORATIVE FRIEZE 
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black dado, followed by a zone of white rectangles carefully edged with fine rose-red 
borders; next, a projecting black band; and finally the main area in bright cinnabar 
extending up to the crowning ornamental course, which is painted in imitation of 
an architrave of the Ionic Order and supports the frieze of figure-painting. 

In the dromos the soffit of the long narrow gable-roof is entirely covered with 
decorative motives arranged in four bands (fig. 2). The first of these shows slight 
and rather hastily executed mouldings painted on a light ground, setting off the 
second and broader band, which is filled with the twining tendrils of an interlacing 
grape-vine motive. But it is the highest band close under the peak of the gable 
which most attracts attention with its minute figures (some 20 to 25 cm. high) of 
warriors fighting on foot and on horse (figs. 3, 4). Groups of horsemen on rearing 
steeds are preceded by foot-soldiers and move from both sides toward the center 
of the composition (figs. 5, 6). Costumes are local Thracian with un-Hellenic close- 
fitting trousers (?) and barbarian cut of shoes and head-dresses. These are char- 
acteristic of the figures in the dromos only (which, it should be noted, are in a highly 
precarious state of preservation owing to the extensive infiltration of damp). The 
draughtsmanship also is very different from that displayed in the tholos, substitut- 
ing for the lofty style and traditional manner there apparent an impetuosity and 
freedom of line which makes some of the steeds in their powerful foreshortening 
suggest almost a Paolo Uccello. There is a feeling of solidity in the animals, of 
spontaneity and immediateness in the human action and poses. The contours are 
much more emphatic than in the tholos paintings, and there is less use of color-wash 
to indicate shadow and produce modelling. An interesting comparison could be 
made with battle scenes in the later and much cruder Kertch paintings, particularly 
those in the “1872 Tomb” (so designated from its year of discovery) reproduced 
and studied by Rostovtzeff.‘ 

As we cross the threshold which separates dromos from tholos, there is a total 
change of feeling and effect. On the walls from ground to vault there still ranges the 
same succession of decorated zones and rectangles already described; but their 
movement around an endless circle endows them with more seemingly structural 
solidity, and the chief zone of brilliant cinnabar appears-to support and carry 
suspended the dome with its luminous colors. Here, as in the dromos, the ceiling 
decoration is distributed over four bands or zones; but again the movement in a 
circle, which converts them into concentric rings of diminishing diameter, produces 
a new effect of receding perspective (fig. 7). Below and closer at hand are the dead 
seated at their funeral banquet and attended by their retainers; above and more 
distant are racing chariots. 

The outermost or lowest ring enriches the Ionic architrave of the dromos by 
adding bucrania in white tied with pink fillets, evenly spaced between four-petalled 
rosettes. These latter are unique in that their two blue petals (which alternate with 
two rose-red ones) are not colored in paint but inlaid with a finely ground blue glass 
paste held securely in a cut-out frame. Wherever it occurs in these tholos paintings, 
bright blue is rendered in this same remarkable technique, for which I know no 
ancient parallel. 


4 Ancient Decorative Painting in Southern Russia, St. Petersburg, 1913 (in Russian). 


Fig. 4—Toms at Kasanuik. Part oF THE DECORATIVE FRIEZE IN THE Dromos. BATTLE BETWEEN WARRIORS 


Fie. 3—Toms at Kasanuik. Part OF THE DECORATIVE FRIEZE IN THE DRomos. ComBat OF WARRIORS 


Fie. 6—Toms at Kasanuik. Part oF THE DECORATIVE FRIEZE OF THE Dromos. HorsEMEN 
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Next comes the main frieze of painted figures, some 60 cm. high, with its un- 
precedentedly imposing presentation of a theme extremely popular in the Balkan 
region and constantly repeated in more and more barbarously brutalized versions 
down to the fourth and even the fifth centuries after Christ (fig. 8). Usually in such 
scenes the man is shown reclining on a couch while the woman is seated, and at- 


tendance is limited to a diminutive servant who holds a flask (lagena) in one hand 
and a folded napkin (mappa) over 


the other arm. But here at Ka- 
sanlik the scene unfolds itself in 
stately ceremonial far surpassing 
anything to be found elsewhere, 
such as the frescoes of the Via dei 
Cerchi at Rome from the third 
century after Christ or the even 
later version in the Silistra tomb 
mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. 
Opposite the doorway from the 
dromos and therefore facing an 
entrant in the tholos, the dead 
pair are seated side by side (fig. 9). 
The master sits on a cushioned 
seat or rectangular stool uphol- 
stered in red and white striped 
material over finely turned spin- 
dles, while his lady is enthroned 
on an elaborate high-backed chair 
with elegantly carved sphinxes 
supporting the arm-rests. Both 
wear footgear and set their feet on 
footstools with dark red borders. 
The woman wears a white sleeve- 4 
less undergarment beneath a yel- Fic. 8—Srete or Cornetius rrom Istria Late 
low himation with dark folds ScENE OF A FuNERAL BANQUET AND THE DECORATIVE 
MotTIVE OF THE VINE 
while the man has a short-sleeved 
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white tunic with a pink outer-garment showing rather stiff and heavy folds across 
his lap. 


ovr 


A low rectangular table with only three legs (perhaps inherited from the three- 
legged round table of normal tradition) tilts its top in false perspective to display a 
collection of viands, among which bread, fruit, and a knife are readily identifiable. 

The man’s countenance, scarcely distinguishable in our not too successful en- 
largement, appears to possess portrait traits. His head is wreathed, perhaps with 
laurel. He holds a bowl or dish in his right hand and extends his left toward his 
companion, who rests her right hand upon his wrist. Her other hand, held close 
beneath her chin, protrudes from the edge of her himation, which she has drawn 
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veil-like over the back of her beribboned hair. The features of her face are finely 
drawn, and their expression is one of thoughtfulness verging on sorrow. 

From left and right on either side of these two chief figures converge attendants 
in a two-fold procession which has its origin diametrically across the circle, directly 
above the entrance to the tholos. Behind the woman there approaches from the 
right a handmaid in high-girt trailing garment with overfold; she carries a tray or 
large square box (of toilet articles) on her raised left hand and a small jewel-box in 
her lowered right (fig. 10). Behind her, a second serving-woman follows with the 
mappa in her outstretched hands (compare the fresco from the Via dei Cerchi). 
Next, and last, a male attendant leads an elegant team of four lively horses (three 
bays and one white), hitched to a light car. Therewith we have reached (fig. 11) 
the point at which the other branch of the procession diverges, moving in the op- 
posite direction and comprising two men busy with a pair of spirited riding-horses 
with saddle-blankets, two female musicians, one garbed in red and white, the other 
in white and pale yellow (fig. 12), moving in identical rhythm, preceded by a male 
servant in short girt tunic, holding patera and lagena, and finally, close to the master 
at his table, an abnormally tall and rather mysteriously stately figure of a woman 
dressed in white and red, bringing a tray of fruit. 

Above this principal frieze the concentric circles draw together toward the central 
crown of the dome—first, a cluster of four decorative string-courses (egg-and-dart, 
Doric hawksbeak leaf, cable, and lion’s-head sima); then, a zone in light ground 
against which a trio of two-horse racing-cars with eager drivers gallops toward as 
many goal-posts in endless headlong pursuit around the circle (fig. 13). A central 
heavy boss closes the vault and terminates the pictorial composition. 

Such is this magnificent new discovery, of which it is not an exaggeration to say 
that in the realm of ancient painting it supplies the most important new document 
since Dura-Europus. Hitherto in the eastern provinces we have been confronted 
with a Greek tradition so heavily obscured by local manner and un-Hellenic in- 
fluences that it was impossible to disengage the uncontaminated Hellenistic inspira- 
tion behind it. Further, such paintings as there were —the tomb at Pydna in Mace- 
donia with its architectural motives and rich range of colors,’ the tomb at Niausta, 
also in Macedonia,® the Kertch tombs published by Rostovtzeff?—were only too 
frequently not merely of late date but in less than indifferent state of preservation. 
Here at Kasanlik we are at last granted not a shadowy and uncertain glimpse, but 
a clear view of genuine Hellenistic painting in wonderfully perfect condition! We 
‘an only offer our congratulations to our Bulgarian archaeological colleagues and 
express the heartfelt hope that they will hasten to give us the official publication of 
this marvellous tomb in all its detail and in all its radiant color. 

CaRLo VERDIANI 


®L. Heuzey et Daumet, Mission archéologique de Macedoine, Paris, 1876. Pp. 239-266. 
6 K. F. Kinch, Le tombeau de Niausta; Raekke, Historiski og Filosofisk, Afd. tv, 3, Copenhagen, 1920. 
7M. Rostovtzeff, op. cit. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE TODAY 


ON A visit to Greece in the month of May in the interests of the Greek War Relief 
Association I had occasion to visit a number of the archaeological sites and to speak 
to some of the classical scholars in Greece, both Greek and American. The following 
notes on my observations may be of interest to the readers of the American Journal 
of Archaeology: 

OLYMPIA 

The modern village suffered some damage during the civil strife that followed the 
liberation of the country. We had difficulty finding food and lodgings in the town. 
Water and electricity had been cut off. Mr. Cosmopoulos, the affable owner of the 
little Hotel Olympia, as well as of the Hotel de Chemin de Fer, had died a few days 
before our arrival. The small hotel was occupied by private families, and the larger 
one had to be opened specially for our arrival. During the revolution, it was used 
for a while as a hospital and much of the equipment had been carried off by the 
belligerents. 

The museum was closed and the epimelites had gone to Athens, taking the key 
with him. We were told that there was little to see since all the important sculptures 
were still covered with sandbags. The excavations, so far as could be learned from 
a brief visit, had escaped without damage. We were informed that none of the an- 
tiquities had been*carried off. 

CORINTH 

The two buildings of the School carried somewhat amusing marks of the occupa- 
tion in the form of wall paintings and mottoes-in German, applied by the officers 
who had occupied the buildings. There was no serious damage to the property be- 
vond a general dilapidation from lack of necessary repairs. The departure of the 
Germans brought new denizens to the premises. The west house is now partially 
inhabited by a colony of silk worms tenderly cared for by Thanase, the chauffeur. He 
must be given credit for remaining at his post during the trying years of occupation 
and preventing further damage to the buildings. 

There are no visible signs of flagrant destruction in the excavations, but weeds 
and even small shrubs and trees have grown up among the ruins, giving them a 
neglected appearance. At small expense, and with very little supervision, the ex- 
cavation can be made to look as well and orderly as before. George Kachros, the 
faithful guard of the museum, is still on duty keeping the antiquities from harm. But 
here, as in Athens, the fences are down and at our visit a flock of turkeys, herded 
by a boy in rags, disported themselves among the ancient marbles in the agora. 

The workmen who used to get their cash earnings by working for the School dur- 
ing the excavation season in the spring looked harrowingly poor and ragged. In the 
village square they surrounded our vehicle, asking when I would come back to re- 
sume the work in the excavations. During a second visit we distributed some Greek 
War Relief Association clothing among the poor, but since all had been unable to 
obtain any clothing during the past five vears, the amount available was not suffi- 
cient to meet the need. 
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CRETE 

In Crete I saw the new museum which houses the fragile frescoes from the palace 
of Knossos. Although the city suffered severe damage during the bombardments 
early in the war, there are only superficial scars on the exterior, and I was informed 
by Miss Eccles, who is now in the service of UNRRA, that the antiquities had 
sufiered no damage. 

ATHENS 

The excavations in the agora looked fairly tidy but all the board fences surround- 
ing the area have been removed, exposing the whole grounds to easy access by the 
idle and curious. In the excavation houses I found the pot menders and architects 
at work carrying on their investigations as if the five years of war and occupation 
had caused no interruption of their activities. 

The Acropolis — regrettably, shockingly, I did not have the time to pay it a visit, 
but from afar it looks the same as usual. During our first night in Athens, the Peri- 
clean buildings were bathed in flood-lights which made them stand out as in former 
times like jewels set against the starlit sky. They gave one a feeling that there is 
something of permanency in the kaleidoscopic changes that have rolled over the 
city. 

The National Museum had not been opened yet for the public. One evening | 
attended a lecture by Professor Orlandos in the new addition to the building on the 
subject of Recent Investigations in the Parthenon. The attendance was not very 
large, but the group gathered to discuss archaeological minutiae of the Fifth century 
showed that the overwhelming catastrophe which they had witnessed and survived 
had not robbed them of their interest in things of permanent value. 

About the same time an article appeared in one of the daily papers giving a report 
on the activities of the French school during the period of occupation. Its operations 
are not of a nature to make the headlines. They consisted mostly in supplementary 
digging and in restorations of some of the monuments at Delphi. The French 
. archaeologists who remained in Greece while the swastika waved over the Acropolis 
had apparently been free to engage in their professional pursuits. 

At the American School Mr. Gorham Stevens has pursued his studies of the monu- 
ments on the Acropolis, and embodied the results in a plaster model of the whole 
citadel (fig. 1). John Travlos has continued his restoration of the buildings in the 
Agora and made plaster models of some of these. Bert Hodge Hill has been able to re- 

tain his healthy sense of humor through the years when he had to share his resi- 
dence with an officer of the German army of occupation. He too has continued his 
work on the Acropolis monuments. 

After all that the country has passed through since my departure in 1939, I ex- 
pected to find the archaeologists preoccupied with pursuits other than those of 
archaeological research. The urge to put aside classical studies and accept positions 
directly connected with the war effort seems less powerful the nearer you approach 
the source of inspiration, even though the material circumstances under which such 
studies had to be pursued could hardly be called conducive to intellectual endeavors. 
Everywhere one senses a desire to come away from the unpleasantness of the past 
vears and to return to the normal activities of the prewar days. To the victims of 
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more recent disasters it may well seem paradoxical, almost ironical, that we should 
bend our efforts toward uncovering ruins caused by catastrophes long since forgot- 
ten. They ask for bread and are offered stones. But to Greece archaeology is some- 
thing more than a pleasant cultural pursuit for those who have the leisure and the 
inclination to devote their time to it. It is an important factor in re-establishing the 
national economy on a peacetime basis, as well as a constant means of publicity 
abroad. To the archaeologists in America the opportunity is given to rekindle the 
interest in classical studies at our own universities and at the same time to render 
material aid to the people of Greece in their hour of distress. 

One more invasion from the North has been added to the long list of barbarian 
incursions into the Hellenic peninsula. Xerxes’ army remained for one year, the 
Turks three and a half centuries. The last of Hitler’s hordes left after four years of 
devastation. But Greece and the Greeks remained through it all, in each case under- 
going less changes than those to which the invaders themselves were subjected. 
Whatever changes she has to endure, Greece is destined to live. 

ExecuTivE VicE PREsIpENT, GREEK War RELIEF AssOCIATION Oscar BRONEER 
New York City 


NEWS FROM CONQUERED COUNTRIES 


AS WARTIME censorship is lifted, news of our colleagues in various countries and of 
archaeological work and conditions is slowly becoming available. In France the Ger- 
mans left the public collections of the country intact and there seem to be no in- 
stances of looting in galleries belonging to the State or to the Municipalities. Loot- 
ing, however, was practised on a huge scale in private collections, where works of art 
were either simply taken away without compensation, or confiscated under pretense 
of a fictitious sale. In such cases the objects were said to have been bought from their 
owners for a price which was arbitrarily fixed, and the money was paid in valueless 
currency. 

An amusing incident happened in the Louvre when the museum authorities were 
asked to send to Germany a picture by Boucher which, it was said, had attracted 
the attention of Ribbentrop. At first, the Curators tried to ignore the request, but 
the insistence of Otto Abetz and Ambassador Brinon compelled them to deliver the 
picture, which was sent to Germany. However, the Louvre insisted that this could 
be done only as an exchange, and asked the Germans —as the picture was considered 
Boucher’s best —to exchange it against Watteau’s celebrated picture, “‘L’Enseigne 
de Gersaint.”’ The discussions lasted sometime, and finally the picture by Boucher 

yas returned to Paris. 

Several French colleagues were deported by the Germans. Louis Delaporte, the 
excavator of Malatya, was deported several years ago, and nothing is known of him. 
Henri Maspero, the Sinologist, was also deported and sent to Weimar, while his 
wife was sent to Ravensbriick. Jean Lassus, who worked with the Princeton expedi- 
tion in Antioch, and who was professor in the University of Strasbourg, was also de- 
ported from Clermont-Ferrand where he resided. Feyel, the epigraphist and coeditor 
of the last volume of the “‘Inscriptions of Delos,’’ who was professor in the Univer- 
sity of Clermont-Ferrand, was likewise deported to Germany. Nothing seems to be 
known of him or Lassus. Count Chandon de Brialles, the collector and mediaevalist, 
who was mayor of his town of Chaource near Troyes, was also deported and no news 
of him is available. 

In Greece, there was an informal archaeological meeting at the National Museum 
recently at which Orlandos spoke: subject, “‘ Details about the Parthenon.” Quite a 
few scholars were present: the two Karouzos, he still the Director of the National 
Museum, she an ephor as before; Rhomaios; Miliades; Mitsos of the Epigraphical 
Museum; Miss Konstantinou of the National Museum; Travlos; Mr. Hill; Mr. 
Stevens; Rodney Young; Jerry Sperling; Gladys Weinberg; Oscar Broneer and 
others. 

** Welter is interned in Peiraeus, acting as cook for the internees. Peshke was also 
interned, but is expected to be released, as he is a Greek citizen. The German School 
has been taken over by the OSS (Capt. Charles Edson). The library is locked and 
sealed by the Greek Archaeological Service.” 

News from Italy is meagre. Zanotti Bianco has been general President of the 
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Red Cross and very busy. The Ms. on the excavations at Sele Heraeum is practically 
complete and ready for publication, with drawings and measurements by Krauss, 
according to word received from Paola Zancani Montuoro by Karl Lehmann. The 
work includes a general introduction on the excavation, a description of the later 
reliefs from the great Temple, as a point of reference for dating the early reliefs, 
which are the subject of the volume; a chapter on the frieze as a whole (style, art, 
composition, method and technique, subjects, sources, etc.); a catalogue describing 
each slab. 

The Library of the Institute in Rome and “‘all of the more or less German libraries 
(Herziana, for instance)” were carried off by the Nazis—no books or photos left. 
Most libraries are closed, the books still packed and stored, so that scientific work is 
difficult. 

Two fine books by Krauss are reported: a “ Bilderheft”’ on Paestum and the pub- 
lication of the Italic Temple, the so-called Tempio della Pace. 

Ducati is reported to have been killed by the partisans. Della Seta died a natural 
death in Padua, where he had been in hiding. The American Academy and its per- 
sonnel are safe, after difficult years. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND PARMENIO 


Tue Hellenistic Age, where in the realm of art Beazley has made so many significant 
contributions, was founded by a young Macedonian concerning’ whom there is still 
wide difference of opinion. The purpose of this paper is to examine the darkest 
moment in Alexander’s personal life in the belief that a review of the ancient 
evidence will place him in an entirely new light. 

It was during the halt at Ecbatana in the early spring of 330 B.c. that Alexander 
first expressed definitely and publicly the conviction that his new and vast empire 
of many races was not to be governed in the old familiar fashion, with Hellenic 
despotism substituted for Oriental, but that a new world state was to be formed 
along very different lines.! Though Darius was still alive, albeit in rapid and des- 
perate flight, Alexander’s decision to reveal the general nature of his plans at this 
time was altogether wise, because each step from now on would bring him into lands 
wholly unfamiliar to the Greek world, and a word of explanation was due his men 
before the fateful plunge into the East. What does seem extraordinary, however, 
is Alexander’s confidence that he would capture Darius in the Parthian desert and 
that in the midst of all these various plans and activities he knew what his subse- 
quent move must be, an advance northward across the Elburz mountains against 
the tribes living beside the Caspian Sea. In fact, while still at Ecbatana, he planned 
a simultaneous attack on these people from the rear, for as Arrian remarks,? “‘he 
told Parmenio himself to take the Greek mercenaries, the Thracians, and all the 
other horsemen except the Companion cavalry, and march by the land of the 
Cadusians into Hyrcania.” 

So far as I know, Arrian’s simple statement has never been noticed by modern 
scholars, and I have returned to it many times, always in vain, in the hope that it 
might throw light on the perplexing problems of the Alexander-history. For our 
purposes, however, it is sufficient to say that Parmenio apparently never left 
Ecbatana and that our sources * nowhere suggest that Alexander carried on his 
fighting against the hill tribes of Hyrcania with any expectation of aid from Par- 
menio. The original orders to Parmenio, in other words, had been forgotten by 
Arrian by the time Hyrcania was reached, but doubtless not by Alexander, and it is 
well to bear this possibility in mind when we evaluate the next events. 

It was this same summer, near the Lake of Seistan in Afghanistan, that occurred 4 
the conspiracy of Philotas, the commander of the famous Companion cavalry, which 
in its turn led to the execution of Parmenio, the blackest crime, it is universally 
agreed, in Alexander’s life. No doubt Philotas had many grievances, real and 
imaginary, against Alexander. His own family, ancient and proud, had fought 
nobly for Alexander, but Parmenio, his father, had been lightly brushed aside and 
left behind to guard the communications; and one brother, Nicanor, a valiant gen- 


1 See Hellenic History, pp. 247 ff. 19. 

3 Arrian ili, 24; Diodorus xvii, 76; Justin xii, 3; Curtius vi, 5; Plutarch 44. 

‘ Arrian ii, 26; Diodorus xvii, 79; Justin xii, 5; Curtius vi, 7; Plutarch 48. 
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eral, had recently died of disease, while another had been killed in battle. Alexander’s 
endless marches, furthermore, prevented the conquerors from settling down to the 
enjoyment of their labors, but probably most important of all was the fact that in 
Macedonia the king was little better than the nobles, and yet here was Alexander 
grown powerful and aloof, acting and thinking strangely. Had not the time come for 
the Macedonian nobles to take things into their own hands? 

Much as Plutarch’s vivid account makes us aware of Alexander’s debt to the 
person and family of Philip’s old general, it is in Arrian that we find the full enormity 
of Alexander’s crime, and we may summarize him as follows: Ptolemy says that 
Philotas was brought before the Macedonians, where he defended himself against 
the accusations; he also says that those who had reported the plot convicted him by 
clear proofs and especially because Philotas himself finally confessed that he had 
heard of a conspiracy against Alexander and had said nothing about it, though he 
had visited the royal tent twice a day. He and the other conspirators were killed by 
the Macedonians with their javelins, as Macedonian law dictated, after which 
Polydamas was sent to the generals in Media. “By them Parmenio was put to 
death, possibly because Alexander could not believe that Philotas should conspire 
against him and Parmenio not participate; or perhaps because, even though he had 
no share in it, Parmenio would be a danger if he survived when his own son had been 
put to death.”” No matter which motive we select, Alexander had committed an 
enormous crime, and we inevitably sympathize with the judgment of modern 
commentators. Tarn, for example, says,® “‘ Alexander decided that Parmenion must 
die. . . . Philotas’ execution had been perfectly judicial; Parmenion’s was plain 
murder, and leaves a deep stain on Alexander’s reputation.’ Wilcken, too, says,® 
“*Tf the condemnation of Philotas was a judicial murder, it is not the fault of Alexan- 
der but of the assembly of the Macedonian army. On the other hand Alexander has 
the sole responsibility for the sequel in the cruel execution of Parmenio. . . . It is 
the darkest spot in Alexander’s life.” 

Alexander, however, had committed a crime only in the event that in Arrian’s 
sentence quoted above it is Ptolemy “and not Arrian who is speaking.’ Actually, 
as we shall see, it is Arrian in his fumbling way trying to understand a difficult situa- 
tion; for, as it happens, it was the law among the Macedonians that the relatives of a 
conspirator against the king were also held responsible. Curtius, for example, says:* 
““Meanwhile some of the officers who were related to Parmenio, hearing that 
Philotas was being tortured, and fearing the Macedonian law whereby relatives of 
conspirators against the king were put to death, committed suicide, while others 
fled . . . so that Alexander revoked the law.” * Now, Arrian may have been igno- 
rant of this Macedonian law, but it is hardly credible that Ptolemy, the great 
Macedonian general and historian and king of Egypt, was. Thus it is safe to assert 
that in the crucial sentence quoted from Arrian it is Arrian himself who is speaking, 


° CAH. vi, p. 390. 6 Alexander the Great, p. 164. 

7 Cf. my review of Kornemann’s Alexandergeschichte des Kénigs Ptolemaios, AJP. \viii, 1937, pp. 
108 ff. 8 vi, 11, 20. 

®It appears from Arrian iii, 27, that the new edict was limited in its application (or not trusted), 
for Polemo lost no time in fleeing when his brother Amyntas was arrested. 
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since there could have been no doubt in Ptolemy’s mind about Macedonian law; 
or, to put it another way, Arrian’s terrible alternatives disappear from history, and 
Parmenio’s death, having been ordered by the Macedonians themselves as was that 
of Philotas, becomes a judicial execution. 

Since the evidence demands it, Alexander’s name must be freed of an unjust 
charge, and yet it is difficult to believe that Alexander, had he wished, could not 
have persuaded the army to different action. These were men to whom he owed 
much, and certain other Macedonians, lesser persons accused with Philotas, were 
able to win acquittal. Perhaps, as we suggested at the outset, Parmenio had become 
dangerously unreliable '° or disobedient, but more probably Alexander’s main 
purpose was to break the Macedonian opposition to him, and the best way to do 
that, no doubt, was to permit the famous to pay the penalty of the law. 

Brown University C. A. Roprnson, Jr. 


10 Alexander, incidentally, relied less on Parmenio than is generally supposed. Even before the start 
of the expedition, he marched to the Danube without him; later on he frequently ignored his advice, 
both in battle and concerning the organization of the empire; at Arbela, Parmenio failed him badly: 
and of course great things were accomplished after his death. 


A LATE ROMAN PORTRAIT HEAD OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT IN BOSTON 


THE OVER life-size head of Alexander the Great (figs. 1-2), in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, was found in Ptolemais Hermiu, a city in upper Egypt founded by 
Ptolemy Soter, and now named el Menschiye.' It has been published and illustrated 
by Helbig, Salomon Reinach, Ujfalvy, Bernoulli and Arndt,? but not by American 
scholars, who have considered it a forgery.’ I asked Professor G. Chase of Harvard 
University what were his and the late director Caskey’s reasons for suspecting the 
head. He very kindly made a new investigation and wrote to me that “‘Caskey was 
very suspicious about the genuineness of this head, especially I found since there 
was a note in the records of the Museum, that Mr. E. P. Warren, through whom it 
was obtained, doubted its genuineness. I know my opinion was affected by that of 
these two gentlemen, and the back of the head, which has been worked over in any 
case, seemed to me to confirm my suspicions. However, in checking the Museum 
record, I found an interesting letter from Henry Washington, whose opinion in 
matters of this sort was highly valued. This gives many facts about the marble and 
weathering. .. .” 

This letter— more than six pages long—to me seems so important for the ques- 
tion of forgery in general, that I give here some excerpts from it: 

“The marble may also have come from Asia Minor.” 

““My opinion is in favor of the latter as the place of origin.” 

“We can only say with safety that it is not Parian or Pentelic of the best qualities, and that it may 
be either Carrara or from Asia Minor.” 

“The point to which special attention was given was the weathering, which may unquestionably be 
referred to two distinct periods. To the first belong a number of small areas which occur on the hair.”’ 

“This type of weathering is characterized by the original surface being replaced by shallow pits with 
steep sides. The bottoms and the sides are formed of grains which are separated from each other by 
deep narrow crevices, giving rise to a very rough surface, though on a very small scale. There is also a 
peculiar gray color to this weathering surface, due to dust lodged between the grains, which is quite 
characteristic, though possibly easily imitable. Weathering of this kind is produced only by exposure to 
the weather above the surface of the soil, as far as I have observed, and is due to the solvent action of 
the traces of carbonic acid present in rain water. Calcite, the mineral of which marble is composed, is 
slightly soluble m this extremely weak acid, and as the solution is so excessively dilute, considerable 
time is needed for its action to result in the production of pits of any depth. The action will take place 
first on fractured surfaces, since these present in the broken grains more points of attack than the 
smoothly worked original surfaces. It will be noticed that nearly all of the areas of this weathering are 
on the ends of locks or similar slight projecting points, which would be likely to suffer from slight 
accidents.” 

1 Twenty-First Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1897, p. 21, no. 2. No restorations. 
H. 0.48 m. (about 19 inches); length of face 0.243 m. (almost 10 inches). 

2 W. Helbig, MonAnt. vi, 1895, pp. 73 ff., figs. 1-2, pl. 1; Salomon Reinach, in GBA. 1902, p. 140, 
with plate; Ch. de Ujfalvy, Le Type physique d’ Alexandre le Grand, 1902, p. 98, pl. 1v; J. J. Bernoulli, 
Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexander des Grossen, 1905, p. 70 f., figs. 16-17; P. Arndt, Griechische und 
rémische Portrdts, p. 31 f., pls. 481-482. 


3It is excluded from G. H. Chase, Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Collections, 1924, and 
L. D. Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1925. 
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“This kind of weathering, it seems to me, is quite impossible of imitation for the following reasons. 
It cannot be produced by any sort of blow, since this would not give rise to the very characteristic 
steep walls, and would fracture the grains and leave the dust behind in the crevices. The steep walls 
bounding the pits, it may be stated, are due to the fact that this weathering takes place, as has been 
said on fractured surfaces. The carbonic-acid-bearing water, not having great action on the smooth 
surrounding surface, dissolves the calcite downward at right angles to the surface giving rise to per- 
pendicular, or even undercut, walls. The crevices between the grains, which stand up sharply separate 
from each other, the lack of dust and crushed or broken grains, and above all the fact that this appear- 
ance is also found on the sides, preclude absolutely any idea that these pits can be imitated by working 


Fig. 1.— ALEXANDER THE GREAT Fic. 2. —ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
(Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts) (Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


with a tool. The use of acids, such as nitric, hydrochloric or acetic, is also out of the question, since if 
any of these were used in solutions which to the non-chemist would be dilute but still deemed capable 
of dissolving marble, they would attack it much more energetically, rounding the grains and smoothing 
the surface, and not giving rise to the deep narrow interstitial crevices. These are simply enlargements 
and deepenings of the original junctions between the constituent grains, where the feeble carbonic acid 
solution is best able to dissolve the grains, since it can remain longer without evaporating. The dif- 
ference of action is so slight as to be appreciable only in the case of an easily appreciable acid solution 
such as any forger would use.” 


“As to the time necessary to produce these pits by exposure to the weather, no very definite answer 
can be given. In the first place it depends largely on the climate of the region and the amount of rainfall, 
as well as the kind of exposure.” 
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“T would say that a great many years, over a century, and possibly many centuries, are necessary 
for the production of the pits on this head.” 

“From the above description and discussion we may safely conclude that these weathered areas are 
natural and not the work of a forger. Their presence therefore is excellent proof that the head is 
ancient.” 


“The length of time involved in this weathering also precludes the idea of modern forgery, while this 
also, as well as the provenance of the head, militates against the idea of any forgery in the Renais- 
sance times.” 

“The second type of weathering consists almost entirely of simple discoloration, accompanied by 
only a very slight loss of roughening of surface. This is found on the face and also on the upper sides 
of the hair. It is very slight, and seems to have been produced, or is at least possible of production, 
beneath the surface of the soil in a comparatively dry climate, such as that of Egypt.” 

“There are no traces of “tartar,” or other such incrustations, to be seen on the head, indicating that 
the soil in which it supposedly lay was not calcareous, or, if so, not moist.” 

““On the right cheek, in front of the ear, are some brownish lines, which look like root-marks.” 

“The whole top and back of the head seem to me, without any doubt, to have been worked over 
quite recently, or at least with no subsequent exposure to the weather, either above or below the 
surface.” 

I am confident that these observations of an expert free the head from any sus- 
picion of falsification. I am also convinced that the working over of the back of the 
head, observed by Dr. Chase and Mr. Washington, was done in ancient times 
when the head was set into the body of a colossal cult statue of Alexander. Such 
large statues of Alexander were quite frequent in temples erected to the deified 
Alexander in Egypt and Macedonia and probably also in profane buildings in Rome 
and other places. An example is the statue of Alexander found in the Roman Baths 
in Cyrene.* Mostly, however, only the colossal heads are preserved, such as those in- 
Rome in the Capitoline and Barracco Museums, in Copenhagen from Tarsus, in 
Madrid and in Chatsworth.’ Probably the bodies were made of gilded wood or 
stucco, which means that these heads come from acrolithic statues, a cheap equiv- 
alent of chryselephantine cult statues. The explanation as to why outstanding 
scholars suspected the Boston head to be a forgery is to be found in the fact that it 
does not fit our conception of Greek art. 

The Boston head is, indeed, a Roman head and it is in my opinion one of the 
latest, if not the latest, of the above mentioned group of sculptured Roman portraits 
of Alexander. The drill technique is late Roman and not possible before the time 
of the Antonines. The style is that of the time of Caracalla, as recently so well 
described by G. Rodenwaldt.* He explains how the period of Caracalla (211-217) 

4E. Ghislanzoni, in Notiziario archaeologico ii, 1916, pp. 105 ff., figs. 47-48 and 51; G. Bagnani, in 
JHS. xli, 1921, p. 237 f., pl. xvm, 1. 

5 W. Helbig, op. cit., pls. u-11; W. Helbig and Barracco, La Collection Barracco, pp. 43 ff., 62, pls. 
57-57a; Ch. de Ujfalvy, op. cit., pl. m1; J. J. Bernoulli, op. cit., p. 52, fig. 11; pp. 77 ff., figs. 19-20; pp. 84 
f., fig. 26. P. Arndt, op. cit., pls. 186-7, 477-8, 483-4; Stuart Jones, Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, 
p. 341 f., Stanza del Gladiatore, no. 3, pl. 85; E. G. Suhr, Sculptured Portraits of Greek Statesmen. 
The Johns Hopkins Studies in Archaeology, no. 13, 1931, pp. 92 ff., fig. 1; F. Poulsen, Katalog Ny Carls- 
burg Glyptothek, 1930, p. 312, no. 445; A. Furtwingler, in JHS. 21, 1901, pp. 212 ff., pls. rx-x; Th. 


Schreiber, “‘Studien iiber das Bildnis Alexanders des Grossen,”’ Abh. séchs. Akad. d. Wiss., 1903, pp. 
59 ff., 67 ff., pls. rv, 1-2, and v. 


6G. Rodenwaldt, in CAH. xii, 1939, pp. 545 ff. He deals in this Chapter xu with “the transition to 
late-classical,”” meaning late ancient or rather late Roman art. 


Fic. 3. — ALEXANDER THE GREAT Fic. 4.— ALEXANDER WITH AMMON’s Horn 
Corin MINTED IN Berora, MACEDONIA Corn MinTteEp tn Berora, MAceponia 


Fig. 5. ALEXANDER WITH LIon’s SKIN Fic. 6.— ALEXANDER WITH CORSELET AND SHIELD 


Corn MINTED tn Berotra, MAcEDONIA Corn Mtntep in Berota, Maceponta 
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and Severus Alexander (222-235) embraces “‘both the zenith and the decline of that 
nervous and excitable style which had matured in the late Antonine age. A change in 
style, already foreshadowed under Antoninus Pius, had taken place in the seventies 
of the second century, when Roman sentiment, driven underground by Hadrianic 
classicism, came to the surface anew. This was a renaissance of the Flavian style 
in the strong expressiveness of which we recognize the first indications of the late- 
classical.” 

This characterization of Rodenwaldt applies to contemporary portraits, but fits 
also the head in Boston. An interesting fact is that the same characteristics appear 
also on the coins which were minted from 231 to 249 in Beroia in Macedonia, begin- 
ning in the later period of Severus Alexander (figs. 3-6).? They, like the Boston 
head, have thick and irregular strands of hair, a noticeable lifting of the head, deep- 
set eyes,.and an emotional expression. It is a Roman conception, based on the ir- 
rational and romantic Hellenistic conception of the deified Alexander, but with 
exaggerated movement and heightened emotion. I am convinced that these coins 
not only occasionally imitate older coins, like the ones minted by Lysimachus, but, 
more frequently, statues of the type to which the Boston and related heads once 
belonged. 

This result is important also for the problem of the celebrated gold medallions 
from Tarsus and Abukir.’ While the three Tarsus medallions have never been 
suspected, the twenty much more variegated Abukir medallions have had to suffer 
heavy attacks. A study of the colossal heads and the Macedonian coins, which are 
contemporary with the medallions, has led me to the side of those who defend their 
genuineness. The portraits on the medallions are, in my opinion, based on similar, or 
perhaps partly on the same statues, as the coins. It may not be an accident that the 
head in Copenhagen was found in the same place as the Tarsus medallions and the 
head in Boston in the same country as the Abukir medallions. They, together with 
the Boston head, represent the emotional temperament of their age and are among 
the best works of the first half of the third century a.p. 
Co _umBia UNIVERsITY. MARGARETE BIEBER 

7H. Gaebler, in ZfN. 24, 1904, pp. 316 ff., pls. vi—-vir; 25. 1905, pp. 1 ff., pls. 1-111; idem, Die antiken 
Miinzen Nordgriechenlands iii, Die Miinzen von Makedonien und Paionia iii, 1, pp. 14 ff.; 94 ff., pl. 
Iv, nos. 11-19; ili, 2, pp. 12 ff., 47 ff., pl. rv, nos. 19-23; pl. x1, nos. 25-28; Th. Schreiber, op. cit.. 
pp. 180 ff., pl. x1, nos. 8-12 and 20-23. Our figures 3-6 are taken from ZfN. 22, 1906, pl. mu, 28 and 
35; pl. m1, 38 and 55. 

8A. de Longpérier, in Rev. Num. 1868, pls. x—x1t; ibid., 4th série xiii, 1908, pp. 309 ff.; Movat, 
ib. vii, 1903, pp. 1 ff., pls. 1-1; Th. Schreiber, op. cit., p. 189 ff., pl. x1, 16; H. Dressel, Fiinf Gold- 
medaillons aus dem Funde von Abukir, ABA. 1906, pls. 1-1v; E. Newell, in AJN. xliv, 1910, pp. 128 ff., 
pls. 14-15; K. Regling, Die antiken Miinzen, Berlin *, 1929, p. 149 f.; E. G. Suhr, op. cit.. p. 185 ff.; 
K. Gebauer, in 1M. 63/64, 1938/9, pp. 23 ff. 


THE GIRL BENEATH THE APPLE TREE 


Tue fourth mime of Herondas is a fascinating document of life, religion and art in 
the Hellenistic age. In connection with the results of excavations on the site, the 
poem allows us to visualize the central section of the renowned sanctuary of Askle- 
pios on the island of Hippokrates, as it looked in the third century B.c. With the 
help of a small piece of sculpture which is preserved in the archaeological collection 
of the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University (fig. 1), it seems possible to add 
one more quite significant detail to what is already known. 

Among the sculptures around the altar in front of the temple, the visiting women 
admire a figure whose character has, thus far, not received a definite interpretation: 

“Look here, my dear! That girl! How she stares up at the apple! 
Wouldn’t you say that she is going to die unless she gets that apple?” ! 

In the context of the description of other works of art in the open space around the 
altar, it is clear that this figure was a sculptural representation. About this, but only 
about this, all interpreters agree. Some have considered it a statue in the round; 
others have thought of a representation in relief.2 In both instances, opinions of mod- 
ern writers have been torn between the assumption that a girl was represented under 
an apple tree and the suggestion that it formed part of a group including an adult 
who extended an apple to the child.* But the figure of an old man which is subse- 
quently mentioned by the poet was certainly not connected with the child. ‘lhe 
theory of a group would, thus, have to be based on the assumption that Herondas 
failed to allude to the most conspicuous part of such a group, whether it was a 
three-dimensional work or a relief. 

The unique sculpture reproduced here ‘ solves the riddle. It, at least, illustrates the 
type of monument referred to by Herondas, if it is not an exact copy of that very 
monument—which it may well be. It is a small piece of white, purple-veined 


marble, which may be Phrygian. The base has a concave moulding on the front and 
sides, but is only roughly cut on the back. At the left, the lower part of a tree is pre- 
served. It is broken above and its upper part, together with that of the big snake 
curling around the trunk, is lost. The tail of the snake is broken off, too, but it has 


Thy Taida Thy Keivnv 
BAEtroucay és TO OUK Epeis aUTIV, 
R. Herzog, Die Mimiamben des Herondas 2, Leipzig, 1926, iv, ll. 27 f. 

2 Statue: W. Gurlitt, AEM. 15, 1892, p. 169; H. Diels, 4A. 1891, p. 190; Svoronos, ’Eg. 1909, p. 152; 
ib., 1917, p. 89. Relief: Herzog, op. cit., note, and JOAT. 6, 1903, p. 221, considered either sculpture in 
the round or relief possible. 

3 Both possibilities considered by Herzog who, however, in his later edition, withdrew his earlier 
suggestion that the adult could have been the old man described in Il. 30 f. Only Svoronos, op. cit., has 
assumed a group including this old man. That the girl was independently represented is implied in the 
statements of Gurlitt and Diels. 

‘It is part of a small collection which includes some other interesting pieces and which was gathered 
together by the late Professor Ralph van Deman Magoffin. No records regarding purchases are avail- 
able and no accession catalogue has been found. The provenance, thus, is unknown. Preserved height: 
0.245 m. 
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left the trace of its pointed end on the base in front of the tree. Next to it a girl sits on 
the ground. She is wrapped in a cloak which covers her entire body — with the excep- 
tion of her bare feet, her arms, and her head. Her legs are crossed and her right hand 
supports her head, the right elbow being poised on the left hand. The turn of the 
head indicates that she looks intently upward toward the right: there, the crown of 
the tree unfolded and it is in this direction that she “stares up.”’ That this restoration 
and interpretation are correct can be seen even now: the entire surface of the base at 
the right is intact and conspicuously empty; as it is now, the sculpture is out of 
balance and, without props such as were used in putting it up for the photographer, 
it topples backward to the left; for mere stability’s sake, the right part of the base 
requires over it the counterweight of the now lost crown of the tree. And the very 
extension of the crown in that direction explains the curious shape of the base which 
corresponds to the ancient Jaw that the upper part of the sculpture should not ex- 
ceed the extent of the base. We may conclude that an apple was conspicuously 
modelled in that part of the tree towards which the girl’s gaze is directed. For, not 
only does the attitude of the girl under the tree illustrate the passage of Herondas in 
a unique fashion, but there is also the mighty sacred snake of Asklepios which, to 
the ancient spectator, indicated the religious connection of the work. 

Sketchy and summary as the execution of this picturesque little work is, it still 
gives the impression of a Hellenistic work of art. This is true even of the “liquid,” 
post-Praxitelean modelling and the rather restrained, though marked polish of the 
marble. Yet the form and moulding of the base seem to indicate that our monument 
is a Roman copy rather than Hellenistic work, however casually executed. As 
such, this work of unknown provenance may well have been produced in Kos, as a 
copy of the original mentioned by Herondas. Small-sized marble sculptures were 
particularly common on the island during the Roman age.’ On the other hand, 
we are familiar with the practice of Greek island sculptors of that age of reducing 
local works of art to small marble copies.* Whether the original, which was probably 
seen by Herondas before 247 B.c.,7 was of bronze or marble must remain undecided. 
‘In view of the bold sculptural concept of the tree with its overhanging crown, one 
might be inclined to prefer bronze for the prototype—though naturalistic trees in 
marble sculpture in the round appeared as early as the Western pediment of the 
Parthenon. The size of the original must remain unknown, too, but one may assume 
that it was considerably larger than our miniature copy. All the works mentioned by 
Herondas seem to have been quite conspicuous. 

The statue described by Herondas has been called a “‘ genre” figure.* That modern 
term is probably not applicable to any ancient work of art which was dedicated in a 
sanctuary. On the other hand, the attempt has been made to interpret the numerous 
statues and statuettes of children with birds or fruits as images of divine children: 
of Asklepios and his family.’ This interpretation can have convinced few archaeolo- 

5 See, Cl. Rh. 5, pt. 2, pp. 143 f. 

6 P. Baur, Eileithyia, Tuebingen, 1901, p. 485—the original and the reduced copy of a crouching boy 
from Paros. 7 Gurlitt, op. cit., pp. 172 f. 8 Diels, l.c. 

* Svoronos, op. cit., pp. 133 f.; 7b., 1917, pp. 78 f. The unfortunate interpretation by Murray (in a note 
to Kenyon’s edition of the papyrus) of the girl who longingly looks at an apple as a Hesperid, has 
happily found the oblivion it deserved. 
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gists, but in advancing it, its author has successfully demonstrated that such statues 
of children were particularly common in sanctuaries of Asklepios. Furthermore, he 
has shown that the most popular pet animal, the goose, as well as the apple—the 
central motive of this monument as described by Herondas —can be related to that 
cult. In the present instance, the god’s sacred snake adds a further detail to this 
connection. Undoubtedly the statue in Kos and our copy were votive gifts for the 
welfare of children and were meant to secure the protection of Asklepios for ther: 
One is reminded of the modern Greek custom of addressing the parents of a smal 
child with the words: “‘ May they live long!” 

Stylistically, the work sketchily reproduced in our marble statue is not without 
interest. The crouching figure of the girl, with its complicated movement caught 
within a solid cubic mass, fits well into the development of sculpture after the Tyche 
of Antioch. But the pictorial treatment of the subject of a small figure seated under 
a naturalistically rendered tree is a bold illustration of pictorial tendencies in 
early Hellenistic art. The poor quality of the copy and its very fragmentary preser- 
ration make it impossible to realize fully the charm of the bold innovation of the 
original. There exist few parallels in antique art to this sweepingly picturesque exper- 
iment in sculpture in the round.'® It definitely was not fit for monumental sculpture. 
Later expressions of the same spirit are to be found in the free distribution of 
Pergamenian groups in a natural setting and in pictorial reliefs of the Hellenistic age. 
New York UNIVERSITY KARL LEHMANN 

10 Cf. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, London, 1929. pl. 92, and the terracotta group of the Death 
of Archemoros, Coll. Lecuyer, 1883, n. 127, pl. 12. One might also recall the tree-shaped sculptural 
lamps, the one by Kallimachos (P. Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer Vasen, Berlin, 1927, pp. 96 f.) and 


the fourth-century lamp in the form of an apple tree which was later in the temple of Apollo on the ° 
Palatine (Pliny, -VH. 34, 8). 


THE PRIESTESS OF PANDROSOS 


THE evidence concerning the cult of Pandrosos in Athens has been conveniently 
assembled by A. B. Cook.! Additional information is provided by an Attic decree 
concerning the genos of the Salaminioi.? This inscription contains the provision 
(lines 11-12) that the priesthood of Aglauros, Pandrosos, and Kourotrophos should 
be filled by a member (or by the daughter of a member) of the genos, and that the 
priestess should be elected by lot. It states, moreover (line 45), that the priestess of 
Aglauros and Pandrosos should receive a loaf of bread from the loaves kept in the 
sanctuary of Athena Skiras. Ferguson, who commented at length on this important 
document, re-examined (loc. cit., pp. 20-21) the evidence concerning the cult of 
Aglauros and Pandrosos. He called attention to the only known priestess of Aglauros 
CG. ii *, 3458-3459), Pheidostrate, daughter of Eteokles from Aithalidai, and he 
apparently assumed that her family belonged to the genos of the Salaminioi.* It so 
happens that we know also of a priestess of Pandrosos from a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion now published as JG. ii *, 3481. The text of this document can be completed by 
the addition of an apparently unpublished fragment in the Epigraphical Museum of 
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It may be assumed from the demotic of Demochares and from the fact that his 
family belonged to the genos of the Salaminioi that he was a relative of Pheidostrate, 

1 Zeus ili, pp. 243-245; compare O. Broneer, Hesperia i, 1932, p. 53; G. P. Stevens, Hesperia v, 1936, 
p. 489; O. Broneer, Hesperia viii, 1939, p. 428. 

2W.S. Ferguson, Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 1-74, no. 1. 

3H. R. Immerwahr, Hesperia xi, 1942, pp. 344-347, no. 3, published an inscription honoring another 
member of this distinguished family. According to the letter forms, the inscription seems to belong to 
the second century B.c. 
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the priestess of Aglauros. This assumption is significant because we know the names 
of several other members of this family. An inscription from Delos (I. de Délos, no. 
2381) records a dedication made while Demochares from Aithalidai was agorano- 
mos.‘ This Demochares may be a descendant of Philistion’s father, perhaps his 
grandson. His date can be determined because his colleague Charias, son of Charias, 
from Aithalidai (probably a relative), is known.® 

Philistion, as a woman’s name, is sufficiently rare both in Athens and elsewhere to 
warrant the addition of a few remarks concerning two other Athenian women who 
had this name. First may be mentioned the tombstone of Philistion, daughter of 
Demochares from Azenia, wife of Timotheos from Melite (JG. ii ?, 5315). It is puz- 
zling to notice that the fathers of this woman and of the priestess of Pandrosos had 
the same name Demochares but that they belonged to different demes. This may be 
a mere coincidence which should warn us to be careful in making identifications. On 
the other hand, the change of the deme, accompanied by the identity of the names. 
may indicate that an adoption took place somewhere along the line. 

The third inscription containing the name Philistion is published as JG. ii 2, 3475, 
and it can be completed by the addition of IG. ii ?, 3476 which obviously belongs 
to the same round pedestal.® 
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‘The name of Demochares’ father may be restored as Alwoi8éjou or AfioSa@plou with reference to 
IG. ii *, 2336, line 58, and I. de Délos, no. 2006. Straton, the father of Dosithea, is also known as a 
demesman from Aithalidai (JG. ii ?, 2336, lines 58~59). 

* The stemma of the family, drawn up by P. Roussel, BCH. xxxii, 1908, p. 367, no. 577, and based 
upon I. de Délos, nos. 2609 and 2381, may be enlarged by the inclusion of the men mentioned in J. de 
Délos, no. 2595, lines 7, 12, 33; IG. vii, 416, lines 27-28; 7G. ii 2, 1009, line 67, 2336, lines 220 and 231° 
(HarvSt. li, 1940, p. 123, lines 227 and 238). This augmented family tree includes a brother of the 
younger Charias, Dositheos, who is mentioned as son of the older Charias (though without demotic) in 
I. de Délos, no. 2595, line 12, and whose complete name may now be confidently restored in JG. ii 2. 
1009, line 67. The old reading of the demotic [X]oAA{5ns is epigraphically possible since only the tops 
of the letters are preserved, but it is made unlikely by the different spelling of the demotic in lines 75 
and 78 of the same inscription. 

6 This combination will be published elsewhere. Attention may be called to the fact that Kirchner’s 
date of IG. ii ?, 3475/6 is too early, and that of JG. ii ?, 4690 is too late. The activity of the priestess 
Glauke may be dated at the beginning of the first century B.c. 
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AN UNUSUAL BLACK-FIGURED CUP 


Tue vase published here for the first time (figs. 1-6) is said to have been found 
during the 1930’s near the village of Koropi in the Attic Midlands. It is now in 
private possession in Athens. It is an unusual and important vase and deserves 
a better write-up than I am able to give it in this brief article which is perforce 
written at odd moments and without access to recent literature.! The admirable 
photographs taken by Miss Alison Frantz just before the start of the war in Greece 
will, however, compensate in large measure for the article’s shortcomings and are, 
indeed, the chief justification for attempting a publication of the vase at this time. 

The vase was found broken into many pieces, but it has since been mended and 
the missing parts of the rim, bowl and foot have been restored in plaster.? In shape 
and general scheme of decoration (figs. 1, 2) it may be classed as a little-master cup,’ 
although it does not fit exactly into any one of the sub-groups of this class, lip-cup, 
band-cup or Droop cup.‘ It is perhaps closest to the Droop cup, having a number of 
the small features which distinguish this group from the band-cups,’ and as such it 
would come under Ure’s heading III A: “handle zone decorated with animal or 
human figures; lower part of bowl mainly black.’ The most striking feature of our 
cup, however, the decoration in the handle zone consisting of human busts with the 
flesh parts done in outline technique, has not hitherto been found in Droop cups 
or band-cups. The usual place for decoration of this sort is the lip of lip-cups, where 
single heads are often found, and it occurs occasionally on vases of other kinds.* 

Before looking further into our vase’s connections, however, it would be well to 
give a brief description of the figured scene. The scene on either side is essentially 
the same, three busts separated from each other by palmettes and from the handles 
by snakes. On A the two end busts are male, the central one female, on B all three 
are female. There are inscriptions in the field. The left hand bust on A (fig. 3) is 
a bearded male with long hair falling down on his shoulder where it ends in a knot. 
His beard is red and its outline is incised. His garment is also red, and the red has 
been carried over the reserved space intended to represent his bare arm. There was 

' With a few exceptions I have not had access to books or periodicals more recent than 1939-1940. 

? Height 0.16m. Diameter at lip, 0.27 m. The missing parts, of which a large proportion is unfortu- 
nately from the figured zone, can be clearly distinguished in the photographs. At the left side of face B 
the glaze has flaked badly so that the drawing is largely obliterated. 

3 Beazley, JHS. lii, 1932, pp. 167 ff. ‘Ure, JHS. lii, 1932, pp. 55 ff. 

5 The following may be noted. Below the red fillet at the junction of bow] and stem there is a reserved 
band (not grooved). The hollow cone inside the stem has a black band, 0.025 m. wide at its lower end, 
and only the upper part is reserved. The lip is rather sharply offset and curves in rather deeply. The 
reserved band inside the lip is not right at the edge, but some 0.025 m. down. The upper half of the 
outer edge of the foot is straight and black, while the lower half is convex and reserved, thus being a 
combination of Droop cup and band-cup or lip-cup practice. It may also be noted that the under side 
of the foot and the inner faces of the handles are reserved and that at the center of the bowl there is a 
small reserved dise in which part of a black circle is preserved. 

6 Beazley (JHS. lii, 1932, pp. 175 and 183) cites one instance of the occurrence of an outline head in 
the handle zone of a lip-cup (Berlin, inv. 4495) and (ibid. pp. 175 and 203) one instance of a band- 
cotyle with head decoration in the handle zone, not, however, in outline but in ordinary black-figure 
technique (Munich 2181, JdJ. 22, 1907, p. 105). Buschor discusses a number of vases on which busts, 
generally not in outline, occur (“‘Feldmiiuse,” in SBAW. 1937, pp. 4 ff.). 
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a row of white dots along the upper border of his garment. The strand of hair nearest 
his neck is red. His necklace consists of a row of black dots. In the field in front of 
him is a meaningless inscription, retrograde: ONANOISZN. The central bust 
on A (figs. 3, 4) is that of a woman. She wears a crown decorated with white dots, 
and her hair falls down on her shoulder and is tied in the same way as that of the 
man. There is a row of white dots along the upper border of her garment, and her 
necklace consists of a row of black dots. In front of her is a meaningless inscription: 
KNIONI, and behind her is another: KAVITINE. The latter is a possible female name, 
perhaps intended for KaAAitipn. The right hand bust on A (fig. 4) is again that 
of a man. He wears a pointed cap with horizontal stripes of which alternate ones 
are red. His beard is glazed and decorated with short incised strokes and its out- 
line is incised above with a double line, below with a single line. His garment 
is red and the red has been carried over the reserved arm space as in the case of 
the other man. In front of him is part of an inscription, retrograde: 3! . . . JN. The 
serpent between this figure and the handle is the only one of the handle serpents 
whose head is complete even to the white dots representing the teeth. On another 
of the serpents, the upper part of whose head is preserved (fig. 6), there are incised 
lines resembling whiskers. The serpents’ bodies are sharply looped and decorated 
partly with incision, partly with added red and white dots. The palmettes on both 
A and B are of a sturdy, erect type with two spiral tendrils on either side. Alternate 
petals are red. The hearts are red and bordered above by a row of white dots between 
incised lines. 


The figures on the reverse, B, are in general not as well preserved as those on 
A. The serpent and the female bust at the left (fig. 5) are nearly obliterated. In 
front of the bust part of a letter, probably an initial s, is preserved. The central 
figure on B (figs. 5 and 6) is tolerably well preserved. She wears a closely fit- 
ting headdress, red except for the central part which is decorated with an incised 
criss-cross pattern bordered by white dots. Her garment is red and its upper border 
has incised decoration. The space indicating the arm is reserved. In front of her 
part of an inscription is preserved: \NA. . . Of the right hand woman on B (fig. 6) 
the lower part of the face is unfortunately missing. She wears a close fitting 
pointed cap divided vertically by an incised pattern. The front half of the cap is 
decorated with tiny, carefully placed white dots, sometimes in groups of three, 
sometimes singly; the rear half is red. Her necklace is a zig-zag line of glaze with a 
dot at each angle. Her garment is red, the arm space reserved. In front of her! head 
is an inscription, retrograde: sIMVVIs (ZipuAis). This name appears twice on 
a black-figured hydria in the British Museum showing women drawing water at 
the fountain of Kallirrhoe.’ 

In seeking stylistic parallels for our vase one naturally thinks first of the lip-cups 
decorated with outline heads.* Before discussing these, however, we must look at a 


7 No. B 331. CV A. III, H, e, pl. 88, 3. The reading of the inscription seems to be given incorrectly in 
the Corpus text, to judge at least from the photograph reproduced in the Corpus and from the earlier 
publications of the vase, e.g. the British Museum Catalogue ii, p. 193 and p. 31, fig. 38. Beazley notes, 
however (JHS. li, 1931, p. 122, init.), that the vase has been considerably repainted, so I suppose it is 
possible that the Corpus reading is the more accurate. 

8 List, Beazley, JHS. lii, 1932, pp. 174-5; ef. JHS. lix, 1939, pp. 282-3. 
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vase which is even more closely connected with ours than any of the lip-cups. A 
kylix in Naples’ with busts of Dionysos and Semele on one side and of Dionysos 
and three maenads on the other seems, if one can trust the old drawings,'® to be 
very close stylistically to our vase. We may note especially the noses, the rather full 
faces and especially chins of the women, the necklaces, earrings, ears, and details 
of the headdresses.'! There are, indeed, so many points of resemblance that there is 
no need to dwell on them. There can be no doubt that the two vases are the work 
of one hand and that they were painted within a very short time of one another.'” 
Rumpf has attributed the Naples vase to Sakonides," so in turning to the lip-cups 
it is natural to look first at those signed by and attributed to this painter. The 
closest is the signed cup in Berlin with which Rumpf connects the Naples vase 
because of the similarity of the women’s heads, particularly in regard to their head- 
dress and their pointed noses. I do not feel, however, that the similarities are suffi- 
cient to warrant attribution.’* The other head vases by Sakonides do not resemble 
the Naples vase or our vase at all, being in quite a different manner.'? Among the 
other outline drawings of the mid-sixth century'® there are points of contact, 
especially in details, with our vase and the Naples cup, but I know of nothing 
strikingly similar. Perhaps when photographs of the Naples cup are published it 
will be possible to make some comparisons and draw some conclusions. Meanwhile 
it is best to keep these two cups separate as the nucleus of a new group. 
U.N.R.R.A. Greece Mission EUGENE VANDERPOOL 


* Santangelo 172. A. Rumpf, Sakonides, p. 11, and p. 24, no. 20 (bibliography); Hansjérg Bloesch, 
Formen attischer Schalen, Bern, 1940, pp. 4 and 31, and pl. 2, 1 (with further bibliography). 

10 T know of no photographs of this vase save the small one in Bloesch, /.c., which was taken to show 
the shape of the vase rather than the pictures and is in any case too small to be of much use in judging 
the style. 

"The inscriptions, too, have points of similarity, some being retrograde, others not, some being 
names, others nonsense. Among the last we may note the recurrence of the letters E1O which appear 
at least once on our vase and three times on the Naples vase. Compare the inscriptions gathered to- 
gether by Beazley in AJA. xxxiii, 1929, pp. 361-2. Most of the vases on which these inscriptions 
appear are by the painter of Berlin 1686 (Beazley, BSA. xxxii, 1931-1932, pp. 10-11). Because of the 
difference of technique it is difficult to compare the style of the two vases under discussion here with 
those by the painter of Berlin 1686. A few points of similarity can be discovered, but there is nothing 
striking and I do not think they are by the same hand. 

2 Probably during the forties of the sixth century B.c. 

'8 Sakonides, p. 11 and p. 24. no. 20. 

' Rumpf, nos. 1-10. Beazley, JHS. lix, 1939, p. 283. 

6 Inv. no. 3152, Rumpf, no. 1. Cf. also the Berlin fragment, F 1757, Rumpf, no. 9, which has been 
attributed to Sakonides. Beazley accepts this attribution, JHS., lix, 1939, p. 283. Miss Pease rejects 
it, AJA. xvii, 1943, p. 496, and I am rather inclined to agree with her. 

16 The other vases with which Rumpf connects the Naples cup belong to the Lydos group which he 
believes to be by the same hand as the Sakonides vases. Here again, although there are some resem- 
blancess they are not sufficient for an attribution. Thus the Naples cup seems to me to fail as a stylistic 
link between Lydos and Sakonides, a link which I do not think Rumpf has succeeded in establishing. 

17 With Miss Pease (AJA. xlvii, 1943, p. 496) I reject the New York Epitimos cup (Rumpf, no. 10) 
as a work of Sakonides. The whole cut of the outline heads with their great staring eyes is different 
from Sakonides’ work. Rumpf has overworked the headdress as a criterion of style. It is much more 
likely, as Miss Pease suggests in her review (l.c.), that it is a fashion of the decade after the middle of 
the century. 

18 Besides the nead-cups (I have not been able to find the illustration of Berlin, inv. 4495, JHS. lii, 
1932, pp. 175 and 183; Neugebauer, Fiihrer, p. 69) outline drawing occasionally appears on other kinds 
of vases, e.g. on an amphora and a neck-amphora by the Amasis painter. 


EROS AND THE WOUNDED LION 


THERE is a small group of gems, two of them belonging to the University of Michi- 
gan, which has not yet received the slight attention that its subject merits.' Aestheti- 
cally considered, not one of the six could win the approval of the distinguished critic 
who is honored in this number of the JourRNAL; but all illustrate a curious mingling 
of motives which is not without interest. The subject is a lion holding out a wounded 
forepaw to be tended by a kneeling winged figure, apparently Eros. 

The best known of these stones is a carnelian in the Berlin Museum (3033), 
briefly described by Furtwiingler (fig. 1). Here the lion is seated, with a small tree 
behind him, and Eros is bandaging the forepaw which the 
animal extends to him. Another, in the Thorvaldsen Mu- 
seum at Copenhagen, a small banded agate, has two sub- 
jects: below, Capricorn with a star over his head, above, 
Eros and the lion, sitting, as on the Berlin stone.* Fossing 
describes Eros as bandaging the lion’s forepaw; this cannot 
be seen clearly on the plate. The presence of Capricorn, a 


Camemaus: Boman sign of the zodiac, may be worth noting, for in all the re- 
(After Furtwiingler, maining gems of the group, as will be seen, the lion is 
Beschreibung) 


marked as a symbol of the sun. 

A mottled green and yellow jasper in the Southesk Collection is described as 
follows: 

Solar lion, freed from a thorn by Eros. Obv: Lion (r.) with seven-rayed crown, 
standing, tail erect; Eros (l.), winged, kneeling on one knee, and with right hand 
drawing thorn from lion’s raised forefoot; above lion, eight-rayed star. Rer. MAPMA- 
PAXWO.* 

Two or three points require brief comment. There are seven rays round the lion’s 
head, but it is a little misleading to speak of a crown. The action of Eros, to judge 
from the plate, is not quite clear; but one must accept the author’s account of the 
original, and the point is of little importance, extraction of the thorn or splinter 
and bandaging the injured foot being merely two stages of the same process. The 
inscription should have been MAPMAPAYWO; the engraver carelessly cut X for Y. 

A yellow jasper in Berlin seems to be much like the Southesk stone.* Toelken 
described the design as a standing lion, with seven rays round the head, roaring and 


‘To Miss Louise Shier, Assistant Curator of our Museum of Archaeology, I am indebted for the 
casts of the two Michigan stones; they were photographed by George R. Swain. 

* Furtwingler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine, No. 3033, pl. 25; Die Antiken Gemmen i, pl. 46, 
18, ii, 222. 

3 P. Fossing, Catalogue of the Antique Engraved Gems and Cameos, No. 1727, pl. 20. 

‘ Catalogue of the Collection of Antique Gems Formed by James, Ninth Earl of Southesk; edited by Lady 
Helena Carnegie: i, N68, pl. 14. 

> Toelken, Class IX, 111 = Winckelmann, Class II, 661. Winckelmann describes the Eros as drawing 
a thorn from the lion’s paw. The stone is not included in Furtwiingler’s Beschreibung, nor in his Antike 
Gemmen. It is apparently the same as that listed in the Ausfiihrliches Verzeichnis of the Egyptian an- 
tiquities, 380, No. 9872. 
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holding a forepaw out to a winged Eros, kneeling before him, who seems to be 
bandaging it. The reverse is inscribed Mapyapaiw®. 

Michigan 26112 is a deep-red jasper, a horizontal oval, like most of these stones, 
measuring now 17 x 12 mm., but originally larger (fig. 2). It was bought in Egypt. 
A standing lion rests his right forepaw in the right hand of a kneeling winged figure, 
who holds in his left a large splinter or thorn which he has drawn from the wounded 
paw. There is an eight-rayed star over the lion’s head and a crescent moon over his 
back. A comb-like, five-pointed ridge on the lion’s head may have 
been meant for the rays that appear on other specimens. The work 
is very crude, and the stone has been damaged by grinding down 
the edge after the design was finished. The process removed the tips 
of the figure’s wings, his left leg from the knee down, which rested 
on the ground, and almost destroyed the erect end of the lion’s tail. Fic. 2 
The reverse bears the inscription In Baivywwowy 
Egyptologists have recognized the words for “‘soul.of darkness,”’ ‘Winiiein 
apparently applied to the sun;* and Ben is a phonetic variant for 
9pn, ‘the sun,” with parasitic 6, which was often added to magical words ending in 
a vowel, perhaps to give them the appearance of a Semitic origin.’ 

The last of the group, Michigan 26127, is a yellow jasper from Syria, horizontal 
oval, 18 x 14 mm. (fig. 3).§ The lion, standing, holds out his right forepaw to the 
kneeling Eros, who is drawing from it a large thorn or splinter, clearly visible on the 
stone. Over the lion’s head are a large disk or globe and six rays.° 
On the reverse, Mappapauwé.!° 

A design representing a human figure handling a lion’s wounded 
paw could not fail, at the time when these gems were cut (second or 
third century A.D.), to call to mind certain popular stories about 

_ Fie. 3 wounded lions that sought aid from men and showed their gratitude 

University or 22 Various ways. A short passage in Pliny (NH. 8, 56) is typical 

of these stories: 


6 Erman, Religion der Aegypter, p. 405, end. 

7 See, however, W. W. Graf von Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte i, 194 f. (§ 28). 

8 This stone, together with the greater part, but apparently not the whole, of the Ayvaz collection 
to which it belonged, was sold to the University of Michigan in 1941, since which time the right of 
publication has rested with the University. Nevertheless, there appeared in 1944, Fascicle 6, Vol. xxv 
of the Mélanges de Université Saint Joseph, at Beyrouth, containing a work by R. Mouterde, S.J., 
called “Objets magiques: Recueil S. Ayvaz,”” bearing the date 1942-1943. An inquiry directed to Fr. 
Mouterde elicited an explanation which clears him from blame, but not the vendor. The previous 
owner had shown Fr. Mouterde the amulets from time to time in 1938-1940, and the latter had 
planned a catalogue to be published in the Mélanges. After the sale Fr. Mouterde asked the vendor 
whether the gems had been offered to any scholar who would wish to publish them. A negative answer 
to this question was returned, whereupon, since his work had made considerable progress and further 
inquiry was impracticable on account of the war, Fr. Moutgrde proceeded with a publication somewhat 
less extensive and detailed than had been originally planned. No comment upon the vendor’s conduct is 
needed. 

® Mouterde (op. cit., p. 116, No. 31) wrongly describes the disk as placed between two uraei. There 
is only a ray at each side of the disk. 

10 ** Lord of lords (lordships)”’ or “‘lord of luminaries”’; see Brockelmann, Bonner Jahrb. civ, p. 193; 
Jacoby, Arch. fiir Rel.-Wiss. xxviii, p. 279; M. Schwab, Vocab. de l’angélologie, 410 (Mém. Acad. Inser. 
x). The inscription belongs particularly to solar designs. 
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Mentor Syracusanus in Syria leone obvio suppliciter volutante attonitus pavore, cum 
refugientt undique fera opponeret sese et vestigia lamberet adulanti similis, animadvertit 
in pede eius tumorem vulnusque. extracto surculo liberavit cruciatu. pictura casum 
hune testatur Syracusis. 

The last sentence shows that the theme was taken up by artists of the late Hellen- 
istic and Roman periods. 

Much more elaborate and circumstantial is the famous story of Androclus and the 
lion, told at length by Aulus Gellius (5, 14) and Aelian (NA. 7, 48). Gellius took the 
tale from the Aegyptiaca (Book 5) of Apion (fl. ca. 30 a.p.); Aelian’s version closely 
resembles that of Gellius, yet seems not to have been drawn from Apion. In an 
admirable monograph August Marx has shown that both versions are merely forms 
of the widely diffused folk-tale of the Grateful Beast, given the semblance of truth 
by attaching the incident to definite persons and places." In view of the popularity 
of such stories it is surprising that —to the best of my knowledge—no work of an- 
cient art has been preserved showing an ordinary human being in the act of relieving 
the wounded animal. 

To explain the substitution of a winged Eros for a man, it seems necessary to 
assume the interplay of another motive, one of the many “Sports of Love.” In one 
of his Dialogues of the Gods (12, 2) Lucian makes Eros boast that he is not afraid 
to ride the lions of Rhea, and tells how the beasts fawn upon him and lick his hand. 
Several gems actually show the young god riding a lion.” This would be enough to 
explain such a design as that of the Berlin carnelian, where, one may say, Eros, 
like a good master, is tending the wound of his steed. 

However, on four, perhaps five of these six stones the animal is not an ordinary, 
lion but the symbol of the sun, as is shown by its radiate head, by a star and crescent 
in the field, or by the presence of a zodiacal symbol, and particularly by the disk 
over the lion’s head on the Michigan yellow jasper. It may be suggested that Eros is 
simply retained in the composition when the animal is transformed into the solar 
lion. But there are many glyptic examples of the solar lion alone,'* radiate or with 
moon and star above him, and Eros is not necessary to the design. 

Here enters still another motive, of religious character. In Egypt the lion was 
associated with the sun from very ancient times,'* and in the Roman period magical 
amulets show the young sun-god Harpocrates bestriding a lion or standing on the 
back of the running animal." Further, there is a tendency to assimilate Harpocrates 
to Eros, which expresses itself in the minor arts, and has not escaped the attention 
of archaeologists.'* 

u' A, Marx, Griechische Marchen von dankbaren Tieren, Stuttgart, 1889, pp. 55-63. 

12 See, for examples, Walters, Catalogue of Engraved Gems in the British Museum, No. 1486, pl. 20; 
2852-54, pl. 30; Fossing, Cat. Thorvaldsen Museum, 731, where still other specimens are cited. 

13 E.g., B. M. Cat. 2320. There are three specimens in the Michigan collection: 26050, 26098, 26154. 

4 Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians ii, 360; Hopfner, Der Tierkult der alten Aegypter, 40-47 (Denkschr. 
der Wiener Akad. \vii, 2, 1914). 

5 De Ridder, Coll. De Clercq vii, 766 (No. 3444, pl. 28); Metropolitan Museum, 81.6.294 (unpub- 
lished). Cf. Montfaucon, L’antiquité expliquée ii, 2, pl. 149, 6 (from Chiflet, Abraxas Proteus, pl. 10, 
40, incorporated in the now rare volume Abrazras, by Macarius [L’Heureux], Antwerp, 1657). 


16 Perdrizet, Les terres cuites de la Collection Fouquet, 33 (No. 99, 100; pl. 27); Pieper, Mitteil. des 
deutsch. Inst. in Kairo v, 140, No. [97] 69, pl. 22b. 
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Here, then, we seem to have an adequate explanation of the presence of an Eros- 
like deity with the lion of the sun. Some authorities, it is true, are disposed to treat 
the solar lion as Mithraic rather than Egyptian. In view of the ancient connection 
in Egypt between the lion and the sun, the Mithraic hypothesis is unnecessary, all 
the more because Egyptian types penetrated neighboring lands to a surprising ex- 
tent. Yet it is possible that there was a rapprochement between Eros and Mithras 
like that between Eros and Harpocrates. Reitzenstein has argued plausibly that a 
Soul-goddess (Psyche) played a part in Mithraic cosmogonies; '7 Mithras, in the 
character of Eros, may perhaps be regarded as her counterpart.'® 
University oF Micnican CAMPBELL BONNER 

17 Das Marchen von Amor und Psyche, pp. 79 ff.; “Die Géttin Psyche,” Sitzungsber. Heidelb. Akad. 
1917. Abh. 10. 

18 Since this paper was sent to the editor I have found two related items in Maffer’s Gemme Antiche: 
(1), Vol. iii, 17, fig. 15, carnelian. Lion sitting, holding out wounded forepaw to kneeling Eros, as in the 
Berlin carnelian; but there is no tree. The engraving is influenced by the style of the period (1707— 
1709), and is probably inaccurate. (2), Vol. iv, 13, fig. 16, emerald. Lion walking to right, man behind 


him, right hand on lion’s rump, as if to push him forward. Maffei calls the group “‘ Androclus with the 
lion”; but there is no.indication of the wounded paw, and the man might be any lion-tamer. 


GANDHARA AND EARLY CHRISTIAN ART: BUDDHA 
PALLIATUS 


THE resemblance of certain Gandhara statues of the Buddha, such as those exca- 
vated at Hadda in Afghanistan, (fig. 1.) to early representations of Christ has long 
been noticed (fig. 2), as has the fact that both types apparently spring from the 
Greek orator type as exemplified by the Sophocles of the Lateran.' In these Buddha 
figures the garment worn is unmistakably a himation and not the regular sanghdti: 
even though the undergarment visible in some of these statues suggests the tunic 
worn under the Roman toga, this mantle should, as will be explained directly, be 
described as a himation or pallium from the association of this dress with the 
ancient philosophers.? The various personages in antique sculpture with the right 
hand emerging from the himation or pallium illustrate a style of wearing the garment 
that prevailed in every quarter of the Late Antique world: it is paralleled at once 
in the Buddhas of Gandhara, in Roman portrait statues, portrayals of Christ, and 
in the countless grave reliefs of Palmyra.’ The fact that the pallium, draped in 
such a way that the right arm was supported as though muffled in a sling, con- 
tinued to be worn until at least the fourth century is illustrated in many portrait 
statues, notably the effigy of Julian the Apostate in the Louvre.‘ It was not a pre- 
vailing fashion of dress, however, but the association of this costume with ancient 
representations of philosophers and teachers that led to its adaptation to the early 
images of Christ and Buddha.’ However, the resemblance between the first statues 
of Christ and Buddha is not at all surprising if we consider that both are the result 


1H. Graeven, “Ein Christustypus in Buddhafiguren,” Oriens Christianus 1901, pp. 159-167; L. 
Bréhier, L’art chrétien, Paris, 1928, p. 50, etc. The German scholar of liturgical vestments, Father 
Braun, describing a typical Gandhara Buddha, has written: “‘Es sind merkwiirdige Darstellungen, die 
nicht selten wie ein getreues Bild eines christlichen Priesters aus altchristlicher Zeit in seiner litur- 
gischen Gewandung aussehen.” J. Braun, Die Liturgische Gewandung, Freiburg, 1907, p. 243. 

2 The word pallium used here is not to be confused with the Christian vestment, the pallium or 
palla, with which, so far as the writer has been able to discover, it has no connection. The classical 
word pallium in classical Latin meant any kind of a covering, garment, or a mantle; it was, too, the 
equivalent of the Greek himation which differed from the Roman toga in being a rectangular piece of 
cloth and not rounded or semicircular like the toga. The himation or pallium, which we may conclude 
from what follows, is the garment worn by the Sophocles of the Lateran and the Aeschinus of the 
Naples Museum, was, as Tertullian tells us, particularly reserved for philosophers, orators, poets, etc. 


1926, p. 96); Pliny (NH. xxxv, 40), implies that “‘palliatus”’ was a regular synonym for philosopher. 
Although at first held in contempt by the Romans, this garment later replaced the toga in popularity. 
The pallium-himation was international in popularity in contrast with the national character of the 
Roman toga. Worthy of note with regard to Christ’s dress is Wilpert’s statement (I sarcofagi cristiani 
antichi ii, Rome, 1932, p. 6): ‘Mai il Signore porta la toga, come qualecuno ha supposto.”’ 

3L. M. Wilson, The Roman Toga, Baltimore, 1924, pp. 31, 32; figs. 9-18. H. Ingholt, Studier over 
Palmyrensk Skulptur, Copenhagen, 1928, pl. 1, 1 and 2; 1v, 3; v, 2, 3, ete. See C. R. Morey, Early 
Christian Art, Princeton, 1942, fig. 20, for a Palmyrene bust dated 180 4.p., and H. Buchthal, “‘ Founda- 
tions for a Chronology of Gandhara Sculpture,” Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society 1942- 
1943, London, 1944, pl. 6c, for an illustration of a funerary monument from Palmyra in the Copen- 
hagen Glyptothek. 4H. Peirce, and R. Tyler, L’art Byzantin i, Paris, 1932, pl. 28. 

5On Quintilian’s associating this confining type of toga with orators, see Institut. Orator. xi, 3, 
138 (L. M. Wilson, loc. cit.) What Bréhier (op. cit., p. 50) says about the Christ figure in relation to the 
antique philosopher type can be applied equally well to the evolution of the Buddha from the orator 
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(J. Wilpert, “Neue Monumente zur Symbolik des heiligen Palliums,” Rémische Quartalschrift ii/iii, 
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of closely parallel philosophic concepts in the religious complex of the Graeco- 
Roman orbit: Justin had stated that Socrates was the “‘best”’ of the classic philoso- 
phers, since he denied the ancient gods and enjoined man to seek the unknown god 
in the Logos; he therefore urged his followers to know Christ as the personal appear- 
ance of the Logos indwelling in all people.* The implication that Christ is of the line 


ava 
Fic. 1.—BuppHa From Happa, AFGHANISTAN, Fic. 2.—SaRCOPHAGUS FROM PsaMaATIA, KAISER 
CEeNnTuRY A.D., Museum Frreprich Museum, 


type: “Sur toutes ces oeuvres on trouve une ressemblance d’attitude qui ne peut étre l’effet du hasard: 
le bras droit enroulé dans les plis de himation avec la main posée sur la poitrine, le bras gauche 
rejeté en arriére et appuyé a la hanche, tout le corps portant sur la jambe gauche et legérement renversé, 
la physionome grave et meditative qui force l’attention des auditeurs, tels sont les traits qui dis- 
tinguent le type abstrait du philosophe ou du docteur.” 

6 One is tempted to draw a parallel between this concept and the Nirmanakiya and Dharmakaya 
of Buddhism. 


yrr 
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of the great classic teachers is almost too obvious. Augustine again draws a parallel 
between Christ, the Master of the new doctrine and the ancient philosophers: 
paucis mutatis verbis, he says, in speaking of Plato, atque sententiis Christiani 
fierent.? Christ the Paedagogue is here again thought of as replacing the teachers 
of the ancients.* Concepts of this sort made it natural to represent the great teacher 
of Christianity in the iconography of the “teacher-orator” of the classic world.® 
It seems almost redundant to point out that, in a similar way, Buddha was regarded 
as the great teacher, the denier of the ancient order as represented by the Vedas: 
the Graeco-Roman workmen who fashioned his images in Gandhara, like their 
Early Christian cousins, chose the classic orator type as the most suitable for 
portraying the Teacher, the “Logos”’ of the Eastern world.'® Father Braun states 
that the philosopher’s gown was worn by holy men in the Roman Christian world 
of the second and third centuries and that it was regarded as a garb of honor." 
As Bréhier has demonstrated, there was nothing unusual in the selection of the 
pagan orator type for the representation of our Lord, who was Himself the supreme 
teacher, the eternal *‘Paedagogue.”’ 

It is eminently worthy of note that, in both the Buddha and Christ image, a 
youthful ephébe type is substituted for the mature bearded faces of the orators. 
It has been suggested that the Early Christian representations of Christ as a young 
man with long hair are taken over from earlier Apollonian prototypes." Our Lord’s 
Resurrection is the sun’s rising; His descent into Hell the setting of the orb beyond 
the Western rim.'* The analogy to the daily and eternal course of Helios-Apollo is 


7 F. Saxl, “Friihes Christentum und spiites Heidentum in ihren kunstl. Ausdrucksformen,” Wiener 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte ii, 1922, p. 68. In the pre-Constantinian period Christ is the true philoso- 
pher who leads men back to the true Paradise lost by the sin of Adam. The earliest Christian symbol 
of this concept is the Good Shepherd; at the same time, Christus philosophicus is shown instructing 
his followers in the true doctrine. See F. Gerke, Christus in der Spdtantiken Plastik, Berlin, 1940, p. 7. 

8 On a sarcophagus from Monastirine, now in the museum at Salona, Christ, wearing the philoso- 
pher’s gown and surrounded by a host of children, is portrayed as the divine Paedagogue. See O. Wulff, 
Altchristliche und Byzantinische Kunst i, Berlin, 1914, Abb. 167, pp. 173-174. 

® So also St. Justin preached the Word of God clad in the philosopher’s gown. 

10 “Buddha und Christus sind gleichermassen Antipoden des Heros klassischer Priigung. Judisch- 
hellenistischer und indisch-hellenistischer Spiritualismus haben die Welt erobert.”” (F. Saxl, Mithras, 
Berlin, 1931, p. 107). It must be strongly emphasized that, at about the same time or slightly earlier, 
the Buddha was being portrayed as a Yaksha in the studios of Mathura. The independent origin of 
these first truly Indian “portraits” of Sakyamuni is beyond question, since they have nothing to do 
with either the style or concept of the Gandhara Buddhas. Braun, op. cit., pp. 65, 657. 

2 Bréhier, op. cit., p. 50. See also Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus i; I am indebted for this last 
reference to my friend Aifonso Ossorio. See also W. Elliger, Zur Entstehung und friihen Entwicklung 
der altchristlichen Bildkunst, Leipzig, 1934, pp. 247 ff.; Gerke, op. cit., pp. 10, 12, 77. 

13 For the stylistic aspect of this borrowing, see H. Dutschke, Ravennatische Studien, Leipzig, 1909, 
p. 117. The Apollonian Christ type, as seen in a sarcophagus in the Lateran (Gerke, op. cit., Abb. 
53-55) seems to be a borrowing from the archaistic Apollo bronzes of the Naples Museum; generally, 
the Buddha heads are more closely related to the Apollo Belvedere, the krobylos forming a ready-made 
shape for the usnisa. (See A. Foucher, L’art Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhara ii, Paris, 1918, pp. 296 ff., 
etc.). Although he refers to youthful representations of Christ as ‘‘ Apollonian” in spirit (p. 42), Gerke 
never specifically suggests an Apollo type as a model. Presumably the deification of Christ, which 
took place in the fourth century and which we can see in the emergence of the Maiestas Domini 
concept, demanded a “‘supernaturally” beautiful representation of the Lord of the World. 

“W. J. A. Visser, Die Entwicklung des Christusbildes in Literatur und Kunst in der friihchristlichen 
und friihbyzantinischen Zeit, Bonn, 1934, p. 57. See also M. Didron, Christian Iconography i, London, 
1851, p. 149, n. 2, and B. Rowland, “Buddha and the Sun God,” Zalmovis 1, 1938, p. 73. 
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apparent at once. Beyond this there are many descriptions in the Gospels and the 
writings of the church fathers that, by the luciferous character attributed to Christ, 
must have suggested the pagan images of the Sun God as models for representing 
Him." A similar choice of the classic Sun God as the type for the Buddha may 
naturally have suggested itself to the Eurasian artisans who carved the images of 
Gandhara from the frequent allusions to the Buddha’s solar character in the 
sutras.'® 

As far as we can say at the moment, Sakyamuni must have been represented 
in the guise of Sophocles and Aeschinus at the same time that Christ was given a 
similar anthropomorphic representation.'? We may be justified in assuming that 
the iconographic type was introduced from the Roman Orient. Again, the stylistic 
parallels between this type in the East and West are as close as the spiritual simi- 
larities suggested by the literary sources mentioned above: the Buddha in our 
illustration has—as is only to be expected—the same sharp and linear caricature 
of the form-fitting robe of the Hellenistic orator type that we find in the well-known 
example from Psamatia (fig. 2) and in a sarcophagus from Clermont-Ferrand.'® 
As I have already stated in an earlier publication, the Buddhist sculpture of 
Gandhara is certainly derived from Roman Imperial art.'? Hugo Buchthal, in a re- 
cent article, reaches essentially the same conclusion, although we disagree on the 
exact date of the productions of the Northwest Indian centers of sculpture.?° We 
have already examined at length the probable iconographic reasons for the selection 
of the figure wearing a palliwm for representations of Christ and Buddha. It seems 
just as likely that a Palmyrene grave relief with a figure clad in the himation could be 
the stylistic prototype for both the Christ figure and the Buddha image.?! 

Foca Museum or ART BenJaMiIn RowLanp, JR. 
'6T need mention only Our Lord’s “glory,” referred to so often in the Gospels (John i, 14, ete.) or 


that His face ‘‘did shine as the sun.”’ (Matthew xvii, 2). St. Ambrose, indeed, addresses Christ directly 


as “Sol”; . 
Splendor paternae gloriae, 


de luce lucem proferens, 
Primordiis lucis novae 
diem dies illuminans. 


Verusque sol illabere, 
micans nitore perpeti, etc. (Hymnus Matulinus, No. vit). 

I may mention also St. Paul (i Ad Timoth., vi, 15-16): 

“Solus potens, rex regum et dominus dominantium, qui 
solus habet immortalitatem et lucem habitat inaccessibilem.” 

'6 The following quotations will illustrate this point: 

“The Buddhas shine both by night and by day.” (Dhammapada xxvi, 387, 5. E. W. Burlingame, 
Buddhist Legends,”’ Harvard Oriental Series 30, 1921, p. 278). 

**Like the Sun bursting from a cloud in the morning, . . . so he, too, when he was born from his 
mother’s womb, made the world bright like gold; . . . dispelled the darkness.’ (Buddha-carita i, 26. 
Sacred Books of the East xlix, I). 

‘*He shone like the young sun descended upon the earth” (Ibid. i, 31). 

“*He will shine forth as a sun of knowledge to destroy the darkness of illusion in the world.” (Zbid., 
i, 74). 

17T add as a final note on the Christ-Philosopher type the mention by the Gnostic Marcellina that 
in the Lararium in Alexandria there were set up and venerated “imagines Jesu et Pauli et Homeri et 
Pythagorae.” Cf. Dutschke, p. 101. 18 Saxl, Friihes Christentum, fig. 35b. 

19 B. Rowland, “Gandhara and Late Antique Art: the Buddha Image,” AJA. xlvi, 1942, pp. 223-236. 
20 H. Buchthal, op. cit., pp. 21-32. 2 Tbid., pl. 6c 


FRAGMENT OF A CONSULAR DIPTYCH 


Tue Walters Art Gallery possesses a fragment ! of a consular diptych (fig. 1), whieh 
was apparently unknown to Delbrueck, since it does not figure in his invaluable 
corpus of these ivory diptychs.? It is related very closely to another relief published 
by Delbrueck,’* which was found at Ostia along with some bronze coins. Since the 
Ostia ivory is in a poorer condition, owing to its having been buried in the earth, 
the Walters fragment deserves to be mentioned in the literature on ivory diptychs. 
Its previous history is not known beyond its acquisition by Mr. Henry Walters in 
1925 from a New York antiquarian. Faint traces of writing on the reverse, however, 
would indicate that like many of these diptychs it had been in use in a church as 
early as the sixth century. 

The consul is seated under an arch and looking somewhat downward and to his 
right. He wears a tunic and the pallium and carries in his right hand a consular 
diptych with a top shaped very like the leaf in Ostia. The archway is composed of 
two columns with very decadent acanthus capitals and an arcuated arch with brick- 
work above. At the right is a hole and traces of another, the means of attaching the 
leaf to its mate, a similar pair of holes appearing at both the top and bottom of the 
Ostia diptych. The reverse is grooved at the sides and with a series of lines scratched 
across it to give spacing for writing. There are traces of writing, visible under ultra- 
violet light, of two different epochs. A few words only can be made out (see fig. 2). 
The earlier writing, according to Miss Dorothy Miner, is uncial of the sixth century 
with a ninth-century script written over it. 

The Ostia leaf and the Walters fragment are very closely related. Not only is the 
same flat style typical of both, but also the manner of rendering the drapery, the 
curious hands with long fingers, the brickwork at the top of each, are all the same 
and the consul in the latter holds a diptych with a top shaped like the one in Ostia. 
In fact, they are so closely related that they unquestionably issued from the same 
workshop. 

Delbrueck connects, quitely rightly, the Ostia relief with the mid-fifth century 
stucco reliefs in the Baptistery at Ravenna.°® An even closer comparison, it seems to 
me, is with miniatures in the Codex Romanus in the Vatican, such as the portrait 
of Virgil. The same flat modelling of the drapery, similar hands with long fingers, 
the same rendering of the hair and eyes typify both the miniature of Virgil and the 
two reliefs of the consuls. Delbrueck suggests an origin of the Ostia ivory in Rome, 
since it was found nearby. The indications of style would, on the other hand, rather 
place the origin of the two ivories — or at least the school from which they come — 
171.304. Acq. 1925. W.085; H.103. 2 It is unquestionably genuine in the writer’s opinion. 


3R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen und verwandte Denkmdler (Studien zur Spitantiken Kunst- 
geschichte 2), Berlin, 1929, no. 65A, p. 256 and pl. 4. 

* This seems to be the only way to explain certain folds of the drapery in the lower part of the frag- 
ment. It would mean that the diptych would have been of a small size, even allowing for a cresting 
of some sort at the top having been cut off in the past. 

5 Delbrueck, op. cit., p. 257. For illustrations see H. Peirce and R. Tyler, L’art byzantin, Paris, i, 1932, 
pl. 138. 6 Peirce and Tyler, op. cit. i, pl. 106. 
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in the provinces. Morey 7 has noted the extreme provincialism of the miniatures in 
the Codex Romanus. Soper,’ in writing of the Italo-Gallic school, notes that the 
careful rendering of brickwork as on the Walters ivory, although found in Rome 
(i.e. on the wooden doors of Santa Sabina) is rather a provincial trait at this period. 
The very flat arcuated lintel found here is to be seen on a coin of Salinina repre- 
senting a Gallic temple.* Brown further points out that the use of a figure standing 
under an arcuated lintel is usually indicative that the personage is superior to ordi- 
nary mortals (the emperors, etc.), the only exceptions being provincial, as on the 
Gallic ivory diptych now at Bourges.'® Also the smaller diptychs published by Del- 
brueck, such as the one at Bourges," seem generally to be Gallic in origin. The render- 
ing of the hair on the two ivories under discussion may be compared with that on a 
figure on a Gallo-Roman bas-relief in the Museum at Sens. All these comparisons 
appear to point to a provincial origin for these two ivories, if not for the actual place 
where they were carved, at least for the origin of the style which is peculiar to 
these two panels among the published consular diptychs. 

The Walters fragment has no indication of the name of the consul or the emperor 
in whose time he served. Delbrueck was unable to identify the consul “‘Modestus”’ 
on the Ostia relief. He suggested, however, that the “‘C. L. Severus” might be the 
Cassar Libius Severus who was proclaimed emperor at Ravenna in 461 and died at 
Rome in 465.'8 This double connection with Ravenna and Rome might easily be the 
explanation why an ivory carving of a consul so closely related to the Italo-Gallic 
school of Early Christian art should be found so near Rome. The style fits in ad- 
mirably with the date, as witness the stuccoes at Ravenna which usually are as- 
signed to the second half of the fifth century. Thus the consular ivory in Baltimore 
adds one more example to the growing group of art objects that is being assigned to 
the Italo-Gallic school of craftsmen working during the fifth century and helps to 
complete the picture of the consular diptychs of the period." 

Watters Art GALLERY Marvin Cuauncey Ross 

7C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton, N. J., 1943, p. 48. 

8 A. C. Soper, “The Italo-Gallic School of Early Christian Art,” The Art Bulletin xx, 1938, p. 154. 

®D. Brown, “The Arcuated Lintel and its Symbolic Representation in Late Antique Art,” AJA. 
xlvi, 1942, p. 393. 10 Brown, op. cit., p. 398.  Delbrueck, op. cit., no. 37. 

2 EK, Espérandieu, Musée Gallo-Romain de Sens (Ext. du Récueil Générale des Bas-Reliefs, Statues et 
Bustes de la Gaule Romaine), Paris, 1922, no. 2806, p. 35. 

13 T, Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (376-476) ii, Oxford, 1880, p. 438. 


4 Q. M. Dalton, Byzantine . {rt and . “hl Oxford, 1911, fig. 386. This seems to be an imitation 
in terracotta of an ivory diptych of the style close to the Ostia and Walters ivories. 
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To supDGE from the contents of the Etruscan tombs, it was not until the seventh 
century B.c. that Etruria became an open market for Greek commerce. The latest 
student of the material, Edith Hall Dohan, in her extremely competent and valuable 
study of Italic Tomb-Groups in the University Museum, came to the conclusion that 
it was during the period 680-650 B.c. that “‘foreign influence penetrated deeply into 
Central Italy.” ! This should be the period to which Herodotus was referring when 
he asserted 2? that the Phocaeans of Asia Minor “were the first among the Greeks to 
undertake long voyages; and it was they who disclosed Adria and Etruria and Spain 
and Tartessos, traveling not in merchant-tubs but in fiftv-oared ships.”” For nearly a 
century and a half thereafter, Greek-Etruscan trade flourished without recorded 
interruption or hostility. Then, in 535 B.c., after many of the Phocaeans had aban- 
doned their Asia Minor home through fear of their new Median overlord and mi- 
grated to their twenty-year-old colony of Alalia in Corsica, the Greek infiltration 
close to the Elba mines and the passage between the Tyrrhenian and Ligurian Sea, 
aggravated by hybris toward the natives, brought an Etruscan-Carthaginian al- 
liance against them with a navy which the Alalians were able to defeat only at cost 
of their own men-of-war. The Etruscans conveyed their Greek captives from this 
engagement to their port of Agylla below Caere and there stoned them to death; 
while the doubtfully victorious Phocaeans, correctly appraising the situation, with- 
drew from Corsica to southern Italy with their families and all the possessions which 
they could load on their few remaining ships, and founded Velia. Thus ended the 
Phocaean chapter in the Greek exploitation of the West. 

Etruscan ill-will, once kindled against the Greeks, spread to Cumae outside the 
Gulf of Naples, now the northernmost outpost of Greek trade in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. In 524 the Etruscans of Capua, taking with them Dauni and Aurunci tribesmen, 
made an unsuccessful assault on Cumae, which in turn proceeded to ally itself with 
the Latin League to defeat the Etruscans at Aricia and break their hold on Rome. 
Previously, Cumaean contacts had been more with the interior of Campania and 
extended across to eastern Italy on the Adriatic. It is not until these events of the last 
quarter of the sixth century that we are entitled to postulate any very direct or very 
intimate cultural relations between Greeks and Latins.?* 

But Greek trade with Etruria survived these vicissitudes. Continued importation 
of Attic ware is attested by the contents of the Etruscan tombs; and the strong 
formative influence of Attic art on Etruscan wall-painting proves how close the 
contact must have been. The final cessation of relations came with the Persian War 
and its concomitant Punic-Etruscan alliance against the Greek towns of Sicily, 
culminating in the crucial naval battle off Cumae in 474 B.c. Thereafter, to its own 
cultural detriment, the failing Etruscan empire looked north and sought to com- 
pensate itself bevond the Apennines, while on the south it wholly abandoned Greece 

1 Op. cit., p. 109. 21, 163. 
2a Cf. Mon Ant. xxii, 1913, coll. 399 f., for absence of ““Cumaean” material in early Latium. 
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in favor of Carthage which by now completely controlled the Spanish and Atlantic 
trade. 

Commercial relations between Etruria and Greece had thus lasted almost pre- 
cisely two centuries, from ca. 680 to 474 B.c. Early in that span of years the Etrus- 
cans had learned the Greek alphabetic signs. Attic influence had come too late to 
count in this regard. The Phocaeans had arrived early enough; but it was not they 
who taught the Etruscans their letters. At the start, it was Corinthian pottery which 
bulked largest in the Etruscan importation of Greek wares. Payne * reported for 
Corneto “great quantities, especially early Corinthian” and stated that ‘‘Caere and 
Vulci have probably produced more Corinthian vases than any other Italian sites.” 
Etruscan imitations of Protocorinthian and especially Corinthian are innumerable. 
Though Greek Protocorinthian almost never carried any written legend, imported 
Corinthian was copiously adorned with writing. And it is precisely at the turn from 
Protocorinthian to Corinthian, around the middle of the seventh century, that 
Etruscan familiarity with alphabetic writing is first attested by the tomb-finds. Yet 
the Etruscan script is not Corinthian—and this in spite of the later tradition re- 
corded by Tacitus ‘ that it was the Corinthian Demaratus who taught the Etruscans 
their letters, and in spite of the obvious opportunity which Corinthian pottery 
afforded Etruscan eyes to become familiar with Greek script. How is the anomaly to 
be explained? 


There is a comparable situation in Sicily. There, too, a primary alphabetic in- 
fluence should have been Corinthian; certainly so at Syracuse, the great Corinthian 
colony in the West. Yet there is not a shred of evidence to suggest that the Syracusan 
script was ever Corinthian. To be sure, we are very inadequately supplied with early 
Syracusan material. But there is the partly effaced dedication on the top step of the 
old Apollo temple (fig. 1a). However troublesome it may be to read, its alphabetic 
affinities are clear and its un-Corinthian status indisputable. For the early fifth 
century there are Gelon’s tripod bases at Delphi (fig. 1b) and Hieron’s helmet from 
Olympia (fig. 1c), as well as the archaic Syracusan coins, all in sufficient agreement 
to prove that the inscription on the temple step is native to its town. An exemplary 
Syracusan inscription, likewise from the first half of the fifth century (fig. 1d), has 
not been generally recognized as such, being classified as Arcadian for no better 
reason than the Mantinean origin of its dedicator Praxiteles, who proclaims himself 
a Syracusan and Camarinan and may properly be expected to use a script appro- 
priate to the Sicilian towns from which he made his dedication. Altogether, the 
material from the late sixth and early fifth centuries is sufficient to demonstrate the 
epichoric character and give us the surprising assurance that, during that period at 
least, Syracuse, the Corinthian colony, did not employ the Corinthian script. But 
neither did Syracuse take her letters from her rival of approximately equal age, 
Chalcidic Cumae (the L, M, and § are crucially different), nor did she accept the 
Ionic tradition which, except through Phocaea, took no early hold in the West. 


3 Necrocorinthia, p. 189. * Annals xi, 14. 
5 From Drerup, “‘Die Kuenstlerinschrift des Apollonions in Syrakus,”” Mnemosyne iii, 2, 1935, pp. 

1-36. The drawing is Drerup’s revision of the photographic facsimile in Oliverio’s L*inscrizione dell’ . 

Apollonion di Siracusa, Bergamo, 1933. 
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Her alphabet was not borrowed from the “Achaean”’ colonies of Magna Graecia, 
whose script is so familiar to us from the archaic South Italian coins. Whence, then, 
could it have come? 

We should allow for the probability that it was Syracuse which transmitted her 
own version of the alphabet to Casmenae, Acrae, and (fig. le) the nearby Hyblaean 
Megara (which, like Syracuse itself, was founded at too early a period to have 
brought any alphabet with it from its mother city in Greece), and during the early 
fifth century imposed its script on Rhodian Gela (under Gelon),* Acragas (perhaps 
under Theron), and Camarina (directly or by way of Gela). If these assumptions 
are correct, the only wholly independent community in the West which used the 
same type of alphabet as Syracuse was Epizephyrian Locri in Southern Italy (fig. 
2). As there is no apparent reason why Syracuse should have gone to school in 
Locri, or Locri in Syracuse, 
we must seek farther back © R AQ |AD Ke ANE@EKET AI @@O} 
for a common source. The 
Epizephyrian Locrians derived their alphabet 
from their kinsmen the Ozolian Locrians— 

Roehl correctly classes the two together in his 
Imagines—and these, living in none too civil- 
ized a region, can hardly have derived their 
letters from anywhere else than that nearby 
center of enlightenment, Delphi. It should 
have been here, therefore, that the Syracusans 
also sought to heal their illiteracy, preferring 
Apollo’s wisdom to their own ancient mother 
at the Isthmus. The Ladyad inscription (fig. 
1f) must surely be native Delphic; yet its al- 


phabet agrees with Syracusan in every essen- ‘FIG. 2.— Bronze Heuer rrom Locri 
tial detail. (From Toscanelli, Le Origini Italiche, Fig. 157) 
Various reasons may be suggested to explain why Delphi should have been a 
center for diffusion of the alphabet. The need for recording and deciphering the 
Sibyl’s oracles was in itself incentive enough to make men learn their letters. The 
mere gathering and intercourse of citizens from so many Greek towns would nat- 
urally have stimulated the communication of intelligence; but unless Apollo’s oracle 
was specifically involved, this would not explain why Delphi was so much more 
active than Olympia in this matter. Again, writing may at first have tended to 
become a priestly prerogative in Greece as in Oriental countries; but again we must 
explain why Apollo’s priests were so much more effective than those of other gods. 
Whatever the immediate explanation, it seems to have been from Delphi that such a 
prominent community as Sparta and such isolated districts as the hill-towns of 
Arcadia drew their knowledge of writing. Hence the temptation for modern scholars 
to classify the Praxiteles dedication (fig. 1d) as Mantinean, and the very common 
6 The older Rhodian alphabet of Gela will be found on the bronze plaque, 1GA. 512a= Roehl, Imag- 


ines* p. 34, no. 11, dedicated at Olympia by Pantares, father of Hippokrates, tyrant of Gela 498-1. It 
agrees with the script previously used by Telephos of Ialysos among the mercenaries’ graffiti at Abu 


Simbel (IGA. 482c). 
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error of including the Serpent Column 7 among the Spartan dedications (which the 
local jealousy of the other Greek dedicants would hardly have tolerated), whereas it 
is actually an excellent example of early fifth-century Delphic. 

By tracing the source of Syracusan to Delphi we have not furthered the solution 
of our original perplexity on the non-Corinthian nature of Etruscan, since the 
obvious hypothesis that Syracuse, as the western bridgehead of Corinthian trade, 
might have transmitted her own Delphic version of the alphabet to her Etruscan 
clients is eliminated by the simple observation that the Etruscan alphabet is not 
Syracusan. The initial assumption that commerce spreads literacy and that the 
alphabet travels the trade routes requires a signal qualification: —the barrier of a 
change of language is stronger than the movement of commerce. No one today 
learns Arabic or Turkish writing by collecting Anatolian brassware or tiles, nor 
Chinese from his Chinese paintings. This maxim explains why the Phoenician 
alphabet did not come into Greek possession on numberless occasions and in in- 
numerable places. In some bilingual environment (such as Kitium in Cyprus), 
where the two tongues interpenetrated and the possibility of recording the one 
created the desire to record the other, Greek names and words were first set down in 
Semitic signs. So in the West, some genuine interpenetration of Greek and Etruscan 
speech will have occasioned the use of Greek signs to record Etruscan names and 
words. Where, early in the seventh century, was there such a contact? 

By the start of the seventh century the Etruscan supremacy was already estab- 
lished from the Arno in the north to the Tiber on the east and south. At the close of 
the century an aggressive advance comparable to an imperialistic expansion carried 
Etruscan power south into Campania. In 600 B.c. Capua was an Etruscan town. 
But this advance to the Bay of Naples came foo late to provide the geographic 
intimacy between Etruscan and Greek postulated for alphabetic transmission. 
However, political conquest seems to have been preceded by more pacific penetra- 
tion. In the course of the modern excavation of the site of Cumae, there was discov- 
ered the grave of a wealthy Etruscan, containing objects almost precisely like some 
of those from the Tomba del Duce at Vetulonia and hence to be dated around the 
middle of the seventh century.* Such a burial supplies evidence of peaceful Etruscan 
residence in Greek Cumae for the generation preceding 650 B.c. Since Etruscan re- 
sembles Chalcidic more closely than any other epichoric variety of Greek script, the 
widely held belief that Cumae was the source of Etruscan knowledge of the alphabet 
must be pronounced correct. By sheer elimination there seems no other candidate. 

And yet this elegantly simple explanation has not commended itself universally 
to scholars, several of whom have found serious discrepancies between the Etruscan 
and the Cumaean Chalcidic letter forms. But some of the obstacles have been over- 
emphasized, while others have been misinterpreted: 

If the terms of comparison are confined (as they should be) to the oldest Etruscan documents, zeta, 
pi, and tau will be found in forms satisfactorily close to the Greek norm. The chi like an arrowhead 


7 IGA. 70; Roehl, Imagines* p. 101, no. 16. Per contra, the inscription on the base assigned to the 
Delphic Charioteer (Roehl, p. 6, no. 31), in spite of the name Polyzalos, is not Syracusan nor yet 
epichoric Delphic, if only because of the lonic “4.” On epigraphic grounds it is most likely to be 
Aeginetan or Rhegine and hence must have been cut by the sculptor or his helpers. 

8 MonAnt. xxii, 1913, ““Cuma”’ (by E. Gabrici), coll. 422-6; 428-430 (““Tomba Artiaco n. 104’’). 
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pointed downward recurs in the BeBaxxevuevov inscription from Cumae (Roehl’ p. 80, no. 28). The 
five-stroke mu with a tail has turned up in the important early Chalcidic inscription found over thirty 
years ago at Eretria (CIG. xii®, 1273—4 on pp. vii-ix of the Addenda Ultima), where the dotted theta and 
closed heta keep company as in Etruscan. The “figure 8” sign for F, although of earlier occurrence than 
is sometimes asserted, is nonetheless a specific Etruscan innovation, as its position at the end of the 
alphabet proves; it as little demands a Greek prototype as the Ionian omega at the end of the Greek 
alphabet requires a Phoenician ancestor. The peculiar sibilant sign of the hourglass on its, side, which 
occurs in Campania (as well as in “Sabellic,” “‘ North Etruscan” and Cisalpine Gallic) will probably 
prove to be only a variant of the san symbol through prolongation of the slanting bars. 


There remains one serious difficulty in deriving the Etruscan alphabet from the 
Chalcidic, and that is the presence of san, which was not in use at Cumae and never 
occurs along with sigma in any Greek alphabet. The two never appear together in 
Greek epichoric scripts for the simple reason that they are by origin one and the 
same symbol. 


If no one doubts that sigma is a descendant of Phoenician shin, a fortiori no one should challenge the 
same ancestry for san, since (1) the letter-names are so similar that, in view of the Greek inability to 
utter the SHibboleth sound, there is less of a gap between the names shin and san than between shin 
and sigma; (2) the graphic symbols are identical, granted the com- 

mon phenomenon of inverting signs or miswriting them according K 

to the directional error which still today makes children and semi- ERX @% fs 
literates write their N’s “backward”; the sigma symbol is no closer, 4 
since to produce it shin must be turned on its side (this too a per- cz 
fectly natural fatality, as anyone with an interest in psycholog:cal ‘is M POS 
experiment can prove by observing how frequently a linear pattern I) 
without further spatial context will be visually reproduced in faulty 

axial orientation); (3) the alphabetic position of san is the same as Fic. 3.—Corintaian ABC 
for shin; we possess two ABC’s from san-using communities, one 
from Corinth (fig. 3) and one from Metapontum (Roberts, Inér. Gk. eee 

Epig. i, p. 306), and in both of these san appears in the normal position of Semitic shin (i.e. where 
sigma would appear). Hence it is completely mistaken to imagine that san is a descendant of Semitic 
tsade, with which it fails to agree in all three criteria of letter-name, symbol-form and alphabetic position. 


But (it will be argued) on the Marsiliana alphabet and other Etruscan sample 
alphabets,® while sigma appears in shin’s position, san turns up in tsade’s place. Pe- 
culiar as this may seem, it is the best possible indication that Etruscan is not an 
alphabet of remote antiquity. Since it employs the non-Phoenician symbols, it is a 
Greek derivative; and since it alters the alphabetic position of san and tolerates,both 
san and sigma in the same series, it is an artificial construction borrowing from more 
than one Greek source. 

To judge by its geographical incidence, san originated among the Dorians of 
Crete and was disseminated thence over the Doric '" islands of Thera and Melos to 
Argos, Corinth, and Achaea. Corinth introduced it to the islands of the Ionian Sea 
from Cephallenia to Coreyra; and Achaea spread it through its western colonies in 
Magna Graecia from Metapontum to Paestum-Poseidonia on the Gulf of Salerno. 
It must already have been in use at Metapontum, Sybaris, and Croton at the time 
that the Etruscan knowledge of the Greek letters was being acquired. 


® Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, pls. 1, 1, VI, Vu. 
10 Cf. Hdt. i, 139: “‘the letter which the Dorians call san and the Ionians sigma.” 
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But (as we have already insisted) such knowledge could not have come from mere 
visual familiarity with the Greek symbols on objects of Greek manufacture. In order 
to learn to read and write there has to be the mnemonic acquisition of a verbal 
patter —the ABCDEFG which we all learn as children, the “‘alphabetagammadelta”’ 
sequence of nonsensical sounds— which alone guarantees us mastery of our letters. 
That undoubtedly is the explanation why the Greeks clung to the Semitic rigmarole. 
The mnemonic patter is an unforgettable and unalterable sound-pattern which is 
intended to be filled out with appropriate traditional graphic symbols. Its prime 
utility is the completeness with which it acquits its task: everything is included, 
nothing is omitted. But, for that very reason, no name drops out, even when-its 
corresponding sign is no longer in current use. Since the Greek alphabetic patter was 


Fic. 4.—Etrruscan FROM MarsIniANA D’ALBEGNA 


constructed out of the Semitic letter-names (completely meaningless, except as letter 
names, to the Greek ear), there is a good chance that the entire Semitic sequence 
became Greek property, even though a writer of Greek did not employ all the sym- 
bols in the list." This would be the explanation for the completeness of the Mar- 
siliana alphabet (fig. 4). In spite of the absence of many of the sounds in Etruscan 
speech (which failed to make any distinction of B and P, G and kK, D and T, O and 
U), the entire Greco-Phoenician alphabet from A to Y is recorded; and even those 
places for which a Greek preceptor could have had no signs in current use are filled 
with symbols. 


Since X, with value as in Latin and English, is included, samech in its accepted Greek value as xt 
would be a duplicate for sound. It is not surprising, therefore, that the samech sign never occurs in 
Chalcidic Cumaean inscriptions. But the mnemonic still mentioned samech between N and O; so a 
symbol was invented and inscribed at this post—the square window with four panes which is without 


11 This would explain the Milesian number-alphabet (Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik, 34 ed., 1914, 
in I. Mueller’s Handbuch, pp. 293 ff.) and its peculiarity of preserving in their proper places such letters 
as F and Q, long out of use in Ionia. But sampi tacked on at the end, when we should have expected 
something in tsade’s post between P and Q, is a disconcertingly false note. 
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known relative or ancestor in Greek or in Semitic. And the mnemonic still named tsade between P and 
Q;: so, since a sibilant was called for acrostically, the san alternate of sigma, familiar from its occurrence 
in Magna Graecia, was arbitrarily inserted as tsade. (Note in fig. 3 that the author of the Corinthian 
ABC had so poor knowledge of the tsade symbol that he could insert Ionian samech in its place). 
Since Etruscan speech utilized more sibilants than Greek, both san and sigma were found serviceable 
for writing down Etruscan words. But their phonetic values seem to have been rather arbitrarily 
assigned, if we may so interpret the interchange in their use which causes the “ genitive” to be written 
with san and such words as suthi and sethre to be spelled with sigma in northern Etruria in exact op- 
position to the orthographic practice in the south. 


Once the artificial nature of its samech symbol and the arbitrary treatment of san 
have been recognized, the Marsiliana alphabet can be classed without further cbjec- 
tion as a Chaleidic Greek derivative. Normal Etruscan in its earliest archaic form 
is so closely apparented to the Marsiliana alphabet that it too must have had essen- 
tially the same origin. Both were (we believe) primarily learned at or near Cumae 
through direct personal contact between visiting or resident Etruscans and educated 
Cumaean Greeks."'» The time (we maintain) was the first quarter of the seventh 
century B.c. and nearer that quarter’s end than its beginning. 

Calabria and Apulia learned to write from their direct contact with the Greek 
communities, just as the Sicels learned Syracusan; but it was Etruria, and not the 
Greek coastal towns of southern Italy, which spread the knowledge and stimulated 
the use of the alphabet through central and northern Italy. Oscan and Umbrian are 
manifestly Etruscan derivatives. As their geographical location would lead us to 
anticipate, Umbrian is adapted from normal Etruscan usage, while Oscan depends 
on the Campanian sub-species. Transmission ought to have taken place as early as 
the opening sixth century; yet to judge from the Oscan letter-forms, which are late. 
this was not the case in the South. Perhaps we have merely failed to recover the 
evidence for an earlier state. 

Latium, with its direct exposure to Etruscan cultural influence, was one of 
Etruria’s oldest pupils, as the Praenestine fibula (not much before 600 B.c.?) attests. 
The presence of the letters D and O (for which the Etruscans had no use, but which 
they learned in their sample school-alphabets) on both the Praenestine fibula and 
the Roman forum cippus, indicates that transmission was effected while the full 
alphabet was still being recited and written down. The Latin use of the alphabet 
thus considerably antedates the Cumaean alliance and the expulsion of the Tarquins 
and coincides with the preceding Etruscan cultural supremacy in Latium, the ex- 
istence of which it would be futile to deny. Yet if the Etruscans themselves were 
learning to write during the generation around 675 B.c., Latin acceptance of their 
accomplishment is scarcely to be anticipated until after 650 B.c. The Praenestine 
fibula would therefore be among the earliest instances (as it is for us actually the first 
instance) of the notation of Latin speech. 


ta So in the Messapian ABC from Vaste not far from Lecce (Roberts, Introd. Gk. Epig. i, p. 272; 
Whatmough, Prae-It. Dial. ii, p. 408), X fills tsade’s place while some sort of san sign is grouped with 
sigma in shin’s position between R and T. 

ub Alternatively, we should have to postulate a Cumaean trading-post established in some Etruscan 
port. For ceramic evidence of intimate early Cumaean-Etruscan relations cf. also Gabrici in MonAnt. 
xxii. 1913, coll. 382-401. 
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That the Latin letters came from immediate Etruscan 1ather than from more distant Greek instruc- 
tion is strongly suggested (perhaps it may even be said, logically demonstrated) by the following 
considerations: ” 

(1) the absence of a specific symbol for X in early Latin, a lack also characteristic of Etruscan, but 
not of Chalcidic Greek. 

(2) the Roman need to differentiate G by adding a diacritic stroke to C, indicating that the symbol 
C reached Latium with its Etruscan value of / and not with its Greek value as gamma. 

(3) the failure '* of koppa to be used with O as well as with U. Since Etruscan never recorded Q, it 
could not perpetuate the Greek usage of koppa with that vowel; hence the Latin exclusive usage of Q 
with U derives from Etruscan tutelage. 

(4) the abandoning of the Semitic names for the letters, on which the Greeks so sedulously insisted. 
That this departure was due to Etruscan mediation may be claimed on the theory that there were 
sonant liquids and nasals (“‘ vocalic”’ /, r, etc.), in Etruscan speech and that these are reflected in the 
distinction which we still make today when we vocalize the letter-names for L, M, N, R, and S as 
closed syllables (‘‘ell.”’ “em,” ete.), although otherwise we regularly use open syllables for the con- 
sonants (“‘bee,” “dee,” “kay,” etc.). There is no apparent reason why the Romans should have in- 
vented such a distinction. 


To the east of Latium, beyond the mountains, the inhospitable Adriatic shoreland 
did not encourage Greek settlement or trade, so that here again it was the contact of 


Fic. 5.— INSCRIPTION ON THE CAPESTRANO WARRIOR 


(From Moretti, I] Guerriero Italico di Capestrano) 


the overland communications which brought the alphabet. If our previous chron- 
ological determinations have been correct, the oldest writings from remote Picenum 
and the adjoining hill country inhabited by the Marrucini, Vestini, and Paeligni 
cannot be older than the sixth century and may well be later. Our pitifully small 
corpus of East Italic (or, as they used to be called, “‘Old Sabellic’’) inscriptions has 
recently had a welcome addition in the weird Warrior from Capestrano with his 
cleanly cut but dishearteningly unintelligible legend (fig. 5). In general character 
the letters resemble those on the Castignano Stone “ from farther up the coast near 
Ascoli Piceno; and all of the symbols can be matched either on this same Castigr an» 


12 On all of these the serious investigator will do well to consult M. Hammarstrém, “Beitriige zur 
Geschichte des Etruskischen, Lateinischen und Griechischen Alphabets” in the Acta Societatis Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae xlix, no. 2, Helsingfors, 1920. 

13 Except in the Duenos inscription; but even here ?OI is for QUOT. 
14 Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects ii, p. 235. 
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Stone or on that from the site of Superaequom ™ hardly more than ten miles due 
south of Capestrano. 


Since these two so clearly form the Warrior's epigraphic company, his inscription must be trans- 
literated in East Italic terms, where M’s and U’s are inverted, san occurs in addition to sigma (as in 
Etruscan), heta shows vertical instead of horizontal bars, T has a dot on top instead of a cross-bar, and 
inverted V with a diacritic stroke inside presumably supplants the O lost in Etruscan. Most interesting 
epigraphically, if it could be established, is the apparent occurrence of a meander symbol much like 
Corinthian B, penultimate to the bad abrasure near the end of the inscription. This same sign was at 
first read on the Castignano stone; but its existence was later denied by both Lattes and Pauli. It could 
not in any case be interpreted as b, and probably has not the slightest connection with Corinth. Its 
existence (real or fancied) has been an evil influence, since it alone (or at any rate, chiefly) seems to 
have been responsible for the unfortunate theory of a “‘Coreyro-Corinthian”’ influence in East Italic — 
an influence which seems to be ineradicable among modern scholars, yet of which it would be only 
honest to say that East Italic in reality shows no trace. 


As all fixed dates are lacking in East Italic epigraphy, the Capestrano Warrior 
cannot be dated further than by saying that the very fact that he carries a long and 
well-cut inscription in East Italic letters makes it highly improbable that he is older 
than the fifth century B.c. 

Farther north along the Adriatic coast, the much-discussed Novilara stelae ' 
use an alphabet with fewer epichoric peculiarities, being essentially early Etruscan 
in character. The long narrow letters, closely spaced, producing a leggy and crowded 
appearance, reflect a common Etruscan cacoethes scribendi, inherited from the primi- 
tive Greek usage of the seventh century before the straggling Semitic eidos had been 
abandoned in favor of the classical Greek norm in which every letter’s locus ap- 
proximates a square. The presence of B, C, and O on the Novilara inscription will be 
no mystery if we remember that the Etruscans long preserved the full alphabet in 
their ABC’s, even though they had no use for all the symbols.'? There are no Corin- 
thian connections. Messerschmidt’s suggestion of “‘Zusammenhang, wenn nicht 
sogar . . . Abhéngigkeit von Bologna” '® in the drawings and ornaments of these 
stelae underscores the obvious epigraphic dependence on trans-Apennine Etruria. 
But the Etruscan establishment at Felsina-Bologna and cultural penetration of the 
Po-land are events of the sixth and fifth centuries, so that it is highly unlikely that 
the Novilara stelae can be earlier than the Persian Wars—a conclusion which recent 
experts have reached from other than epigraphical considerations." 

So also at Este, the chief town of the Veneti, where the vast amount of' grave 
material permits a reliable verdict, the grave markers begin to carry inscriptions in 
the local script during the transition from Periods 1 to 111 of the standard classifica- 
tion. Although this supplies only relative, and not absolute, chronology and the 

's Ibid. pp. 289 ff.; Zvetaieff, Insc. Ital. Med. Dial. no. 10 (pl. ma, fig. 2, 2a) and Inf. Dial. no. 12. 

6 MonAnt. v, 1895, pp. 173ff., figs. 29-30; Buonamici, Ep. Ftr., pl. uv. 

17 Thus the ink-flagon from Caere (Buonamici, Ep. Ftr., pl. 1) carries a complete alphabet of 25 
letters around its base, but in its demonstration of written syllables combines only 13 consonants with 
4 vowels. 

18 Von Duhn—Messerschmidt, Italische Griaberkunde ii, p. 178. 

19 On the Novilara stelae cf. Messerschmidt, op. cit. pp. 174-180, for a full discussion of the alphabet, 


Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects ii, pp. 520-2, 211-7. This latter work is also of cardinal importance 
for the East Italic inscriptions, pp. 222-256, 522-530. 
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absolute dates are still much disputed, recent discussions 2° seem to leave little 
doubt that we are dealing, as at Novilara, with the early fifth century B.c., shortly 
after the Etruscan expansion north of the Apennines (itself a phenomenon probably 
consequent on the definitive repulse of Etruscan ambitions in Campania and 
Latium). 

As an important cultural and commercial center in an environment that must 
have been polyglot, Felsina-Bologna was admirably suited for disseminating the 
Etruscan system of writing not merely through the Venetic communities of the 
Adige and Po basin, but among the Ligurian and Rhaetic tribes in the river-valleys 
of the Italian Alps. That the alphabet travelled along the trade-routes, even though 
it was not purely the movement of commercial goods which carried it, is shown by 
the inscriptions engraved on the Alpine imitations of the bronze Etruscan “‘Schna- 
belkannen”’ from the cemeteries in the Ticino valley at Bellinzona. It was here that 
Etruscan exports passed to northwestern Europe, being conveyed not (with the 
modern railway) all the way up the Ticino to the St. Gotthard, but through the 
lateral confluent of the Val di Mesocco over the San Bernardino Pass to strike the 
headwaters of the Hinter-Rhein.?! The two inscriptions thus far discovered on 
Rhaetic “Schnabelkannen”’ (fig. 6) ”= are in some local tongue incomprehensible to 
us and are written in letters which suggest a fusion between pure Etruscan and its 
east-coast derivatives. They show the letters A, U, T, and (less perfectly) Z, already 
in the altered shapes which they were to assume in the Teutonic Runes—though \ 
it may be questioned whether the Hinterrheintal is not a blind alley in the search for 
Runic origins. 

After the Etruscan collapse and the emergence of a cis-Alpine Gaul, the Celtic 
flood probably did little to help or hinder North Italic writing. When at last the 
Roman power spread north of the Apennines, the Latin letters were not immediately 
(nor even, soon) substituted for these older deeply-ingrained North Italic ones in 
writing un-Roman native tongues. The evidence points to the Sullan period of the 
late Republic for the final Romanization of the Rhaetic script. Thus in the tombs of 
San Bernardo near Ornavasso (where the Simplon railway leaves Lago Maggiore 
above Stresa) the documents are all in epichoric script and are dated by the accom- 
panying finds of Roman coins to somewhere in the period 234-89 B.c.; whereas the 
graffiti from nearby In Persona, dated by the same means to the period between 89 
B.c. and A.D. 81, are all in Latin letters.* From Voltino (near the western shore of 
Lago di Garda among the mountains at its northern end) there comes a bilingual 
employing the native (“‘Sondrio’’) script for the native portion and for the Latin 
version “the ordinary Latin alphabet of about the Sullan period.” ** This is impor- 
tant evidence for maintaining that if the Runes (as excellent recent opinion claims) 
were derived from North Italic, their transmission beyend the Italian frontier must 
have taken place earlier than Julius Caesar — otherwise, inevitably, Central Europe 


20 Von Duhn—Messerschmidt, pp. 17-23; 33-52; 58-63, 
2 Randall-Maclver, The Iron Age in Italy, pp. 94. 

22 From Jacobsthal-Langsdorff, Die Bronzeschnabelkannen, pl. 23, and Whatmough, Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology xlvii, 1936, p. 206. 


23 Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects ii, pp. 109-119. 24 Thid., p. 57. 
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would have used the Roman letters—but need not have been any earlier than the 
second century B.c. Such a date may seem strangely late to the Greek epigraphist, 
improbably early to the Runic’scholar. Yet the temporal chasm between the latest 
specimen of North Italic and the earliest specimen of Runic is not too great to be 


Fic. 6.— (Above): InscripED HANDLES FROM RHAETIC JARS 


(From Jacobsthal-Langsdorff, Die Bronzeschnabelkannen, Pl. 23) 


(Below): Museum, InscriBep Spout 


(From Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. xlvii, 1936 


spanned. And spanned it must somehow be; for the Runes are evidently on style 
alone an archaic Greek derivative. Any unprejudiced observer with a trained eye for 
epigraphic style must see something of the spirit of the first Greek scribes of the 
seventh century B.c., who taught the Etruscans their alphabet, still persisting in the 
signs with which the Swedish runemaster carved the rock at Méjebro (fig. 7) a full 
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Fic. 7.—Swepven, M6JsEBRoO STONE 


Bryn Mawr 


Buonamici, pig. Ktr., pl. 
26 Whatmough ii, pp. 41f., figs. 1 and 2. 
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thousand years later! Such an extraordinary phenomenon can be explained by the 
extreme conservatism with which the Greek characters were preserved and trans- 
mitted in barbarian hands. The Etruscan inscription scratched beneath the base of 


an Attic red-figure cylix from 
Tarquinia does not resemble 
contemporary Greek writing, 
but looks as though it still be- 
longed in the seventh century; 
the East Italic stones always 
impress the observer as highly 
ancient and in consequence 
tempt him to assign them over- 
great antiquity; some of the 
Venetic inscriptions are even 
more misleading, the Rhaetic 
completely so; the letters 
scratched on the stag-horns 
from Magre ** from Hellenistic 
times could almost keep com- 
pany with the very earliest 
Greek inscriptions, such as 
those on the hearth-coping of 
the Hera sanctuary at Corin- 
thian Perachora. Centuries 
after the Greeks themselves 
had outgrown the archaic 
letter-forms, Etruscan, Venetic 
and Rhaetic scribes still traced 
out their elongated and angular 
shapes. It was these—not the 
contemporary Greek letters — 


which reached the Celtic and Teutonic world of Central Europe ahead of the spread- 
ing power of the Roman empire with its equally long-lived Latin letters.27 


Ruys CARPENTER 


27 For the intricately fascinating subject of the derivation of the Norse runes consult the compendious 
survey of the theories of Marstrander and Hammarstriém and the supplementary discussions by Helmut 
Arntz in the latter’s Handbuch der Runenkunde, Halle, 1935. There are also recent books and articles 
by W. Krause and Altheim-Trautmann. Marstrander’s contributions are mainly to be found in Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Spragvidenskap, 1928 et seqq., Hammarstrism’s in Studier 1 Nordisk Filologi edited by 
Pipping, vol. 20 no. 1 (“Om runskriftens hirkomst”’), Helsingfors, 1929. 
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In wonor of Professor Beazley’s jubilee, and with the thought, especially, of 
illustrating or seconding his connoisseurship, I publish my camera’s rough notes 
of some vases that have migrated to California. To their owners, whose permission 
to study and reproduce those pieces made this offering possible, I am very warmly 
grateful. 

Let me begin (fig. 1, 1) with something jubilant, the capers of a team of young 
komasts, on something rare, so rare that archaeologists still wince, unhardened, at 
their jargon’s name for it—a kalathos.! On this specimen, in Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst’s collection at San Simeon, the youths wear dancers’ bandoliers: not, for this 
occasion, the ordinary fillets of white wool, merely made to jig and twinkle; here 
they are of the most festive sort, flowery and fragrant, the /ez-like garlands in which 
Beazley has taught us to recognize the Umro6upides of Aleaeus and Sappho.? 

Next, two “‘extra-illustrations” of Beazley’s Amasea.* Some years before the 
War, Mr. Victor Merlo of Hollywood acquired a batch of choice fragments, re- 
linquished by the Sopraintendenza for Campania. Can there be any doubt that one 
(fig. 2, 1) is the “small very fine fragment of a neck amphora from Cumae”’ which 
Beazley saw in Naples and attributed to the Amasis Painter (JS. 51, 1931, p. 261)? 
When Mr. Merlo let me study it, it was (with the rest of his collection) in the 
Museum of History, Science and Art at Los Angeles. As Beazley noted, “it seems 
to be part of just such a vase as the three signed neck-amphorae in Paris and 
Boston.” Another piece of Amasean work that has left Naples for California (San . 
Simeon) is a complete amphora, No. 15 of Beazley’s attributions in ABF. (p. 33). 
My photographs are not worthy of the vase (fig. 1, 2), but they give more of its 
decoration than was tantalizingly published in the Bourguignon catalogue.‘ To set 
it off, I show, also from Mr. Hearst’s collection, an amphora roughly contemporary 
(fig. 1, 3; fig. 2, 2; fig. 3, 1), surely a work of the Princeton Painter:* A, warriors 
departing for B, battle. Its tamer side is no bad foil for the formal perfection of the 
other piece. But on its own painter’s account, both its pictures are well worthy of 
note. How strongly, especially if compared with work of the Swing Painter® on a 
vase in Rochdale,’ they reinforce a point Beazley once made,* that the Princeton 

1 On kalathoi, see CV A. U.S.A., 5, text to pl. 52, 1; Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names, pp. 13 f. 
Cf. Bull. City Art Mus. St. Louis 9, p. 28. The example at San Simeon (SSW 9828) came from Orvieto 
by way of the Bourguignon collection at Naples (Collection d’antiquités . . . provenant de Naples, 
vente du 18 au 20 mars 1901 [hereinafter “Bourguignon Catalogue’’|, no. 46, pl. 3). Clay mostly very 
glossy, not very warm in tint. Under base, two concentric circles, 4.6, 2.2 em., around black dot; 
resting surface black. Inside of receptacle black with four rings of painted red (012 on bottom of inside). 
In the komos, eight figures; red for hair of each (except the wearer of a red fillet); white hypothymides. 
H., 8.8; d., 9.1; d. foot, 6.2 em. 

? JHS. 51, 1931, p. 262. 3 JHS. 51, 1931, pp. 253 ff. ‘No. 16, pl. 2, from Orvieto. 

’ On this vase-painter see Beazley, BSA. 32, pp. 17-18, JHS. 59, 1939, p. 305. 

6 Beazley, BSA. 32, pp. 12-16; Webster arid Charlton, Manchester Memoirs 83, pp. 191-201 (Charl- 
ton); Beazley, JHS. 59, 1939, p. 305. Work of this painter on Bakalakis’ fragments from Kalamitsa 
(BCH. 60, 1936, p. 480, fig. 22)? 7 Charlton, op. cit., pl. 2, a—b 

8 BSA. 32, p. 17. “Parent” is exactly true to Beazley’s meaning, if I have not misread between the 
lines of JHS. 59, p. 305. From my notes of the Princeton Painter’s amphora at San Simeon (SSW 9832), 
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Fic. 1.— Vases Mr. Hearst’s CoLLEctTION 
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Fic. 2.—VaAsEs IN THE COLLECTIONS OF Mr. Hearst (2, 4, 5, 8) AND Mr. Victor MErto (1, 3, 6, 7) 
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Fic. 3.— Vases Mr. Hearst’s 
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Painter’s style was parent to the Swinger’s. No one who knows the Swinger’s types 
will wonder how I came to pick my detail (fig. 2, 2a) from side A. What I take from 
B (fig. 2, 2b; fig. 3, 1) is to bring out an affectation which the Swinger apes; this 
furious and deadly battle is fought without weapons; right hands and even scabbards 
are empty. 

Amasea led to Little-Master Cups; *so I turn to Tleson, “the typical, the classical 
little-master.’’ I do not find, either in Hoppin’s Handbook or in Beazley’s article 
(JHS. 52, 1932, pp. 172 ff.) mention of Mr. Merlo’s fragment of a Tleson signature 
from Cumae: no novelty, noted and published long ago in its Neapolitan days 
(MonAnt. 22, p. 485, fig. 186a), but so murkily that it is not surprising that scholars 
should have overlooked or fought shy of it. In verification, I republish it (fig. 2, 3). 
Mr. Hearst has at San Simeon two signed cups of Tleson which have been recorded 
(Hoppin, p. 396, no. 31, p. 405, no. 45; Beazley, op. cit., p. 172), but not published. 
I can now give a glimpse of the one which has figured decoration (fig. 2, 4).1° 

We are not much amused by (nor have I found many archaeologists much aware 
of) a pleasantry"™ dear to almost all schools of the “animal style,’ dangerous 
situations that are everlastingly safe. But let it be my precedent for putting Tleson’s 
partlet in threatening company: a pair of uncommonly restless sphinxes from 
another little master’s unsigned but inscribed cup in the same collection (fig. 2, 5). 
A sphinx on all fours is a sphinx up to mischief, and I should not like to think it 
quite an accident that under each Dig€ dAo” a bit (oAvo)" of the decorative inscrip- 
tion very nearly says, “I am destructive.” Two of Mr. Merlo’s sphinxes, more 
conventional in their poses, well deserve a clearer view than can be had of them 
in MonAnt. 22 (figs. 178, 185). The first (fig. 2, 6) is from an Attic lekanis (the work, 
is not, as Gabrici thought, Corinthian). The second, likewise Attic, is interesting for 
a technique (white on black with incised detail) that is surely very rare in the Attic 
animal style (fig. 2, 7). Here, too, if I may herd Italic with Attic beasts, is the place 
for something I should not care to omit, the animal frieze of an astonishing vase 
which has passed from Lord Revelstoke’s* to Mr. Hearst’s collection (fig. 2, 8; 
fig. 3, 2). “Italo-Corinthian”? In shape and accessory ornament this piece can be 
matched with oinochoai that might be so called (Albizzati, pl. 16, 158; Brants, pl. 
14, 77); but one hesitates to pin a label certainly invidious to figured work so far 


some points that might help a study of the connection: ratio of h. (38.8 em.) to d. (26.0 em.), 1.492; 
distribution of red lines, two very close together on foot, two above rays, two under panel, one ‘above 
floral frieze, one at level of uppermost parts of upper handle-roots, one between that line and the rim; 
no red lines elsewhere, except that the vertical framing lines of panels are red. 

9 JHS, 52, 1932, pp. 167 ff. 

10 T do not recall seeing at San Simeon the fragment mentioned in JHS. 52, p. 193. Unless my memory 
is at fault, Hoppin’s no. 31 (with no pictures) is there, but I made no note about it. 

11 See CV A. U.S.A. 10, text to pl. 18, 1. 

2 Hesiod, Th. 326. For a fuller view of one side of this cup, on a smaller scale, see Coll. Dr. B et M. C. 
pl. 17, 144. 

13 The inscriptions: in fig. 2, 5a, yoawoovoAvo; in fig. 2, 5b, ,oAoAVOAVOA. I have not much doubt of the 
lambdas, though some of them are very faint in the downstroke. I may be wrong in my transcription 
of the third letter of the first inscription. 

44 Puttick and Simpson, Catalogue of the Collection of Ancient Greek Pottery . . . of Lord Revelstoke, 
April 5, 1935, No. 90. 
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from barbarous in taste, and executed in tolerable glaze and paint. The types are 
Corinthianizing in the main, but perhaps the technique (especially the detail in 
streaky white) shows the influence of East Greek ware (cf. JHS. 1887, pl. 79, top). 
Provenience unknown. 

Attic undoubtedly, the neck-amphora of my fig. 3, 3 (Hearst collection) settles 
what was once in doubt, that a remarkable hydria in Professor David Moore 
Robinson’s collection is Attic.’* Surely that hydria (CV A. Robinson 1, pls. 17 and 
18, 1), this amphora, and a dinos in Boston (34.212) with Calydonian boar-hunt 
above animal frieze, are all by one hand? D. von Bothmer, who has undertaken to 
publish the Boston dinos, agrees. 

Nothing is much worse than a late bad neck-amphora of Attic black-figure, bad 
because too late, bored work done to stale prescription. The Edinburgh Painter 
(belonging to the Leagros period) is rather late, but he is savingly experimental; 
sometimes he departs from the old shape of neck-amphora, sometimes, by merely 
shrinking it, he makes of it something he can treat with novelty and zest; then results 
work that in decorative charm surpasses what the Edinburgh Painter achieves on 
his favorite vehicle, the lekythos. Witness a miniature piece acquired by Mr. Hearst 
from the Revelstoke collection (fig. 3, 4; fig. 4, 1); the attribution is Beazley’s.!” Its 
Triptolemos has not yet taken off. On another San Simeon vase, a red-figured hydria 
which Beazley has assigned to his Troilos Painter (ARV. p. 191, 13), an artist 
acquainted with “Nolan” (or suspended) decoration, we find the young philan- 
thropist aloft (fig. 4, 2), doing duty for the triter flying Victory. 

To turn back in time, to work of about 540 B.c. (fig. 4, 3): Theseus and the 
Minotaur, Herakles and the Nemean lion, are the subjects of a lekythos at San 
Simeon which Miss Haspels has already put in its right neighborhood among 
lekythoi (ABFL. 34, no. 4), though she has not given any to the same hand. Unless 
I am mistaken, its artist is the converse of the Edinburgh Painter, in that he is by 
preference a decorator of small neck-amphorae, who only now and then takes up 
lekythos-painting. At any rate, I am sure that British Museum B 175 (fig. 4, 4) !8 and 
B 29219 are to be assigned to him: also Villa Giulia 24999.*° Close in style to those 
neck-amphorae stand others; Villa Giulia M507,2! Brussels R309,22 Mannheim Cg 41 
(Jacobsthal and Langsdorff, pl. 39, a). The only other lekythos which I can claim 
for this painter is Naples H2727.% This is, to tell the truth, a feeble little group, 
with quaintness and marked peculiarity for its only charms. The Hearst lekythos 
seems to be its piece de luxe; our artist has there done his scratchy best to be rich, 
even applying his graver to the texture of women’s hair. 

6 Goat, swan, ram, siren: even the excessive spotting of the siren’s wings can almost be matched in 
Corinthian ware (CV A. U.S.A. 2, pl. 6, 1). I must reserve fuller description of the technique for an 
exhaustive publication doing justice to the uniqueness of this piece. 

16 Confirming Beazley’s opinion (JHS. 54, 1934, p. 89). 

17 In Haspels, ABFL. p. 220, no. 81. On B: abduction? recovery? See Beazley, JHS. 47, 1927, p. 78; 
Dugas, BCH. 60, 1936, pp. 159-169. 

18 CVA. Gr. Br. 4, ITI H e, pl. 45, 8. 

19 Jiid., 71, 2. 20CV A. It. 1, III He, pl. 3, 4-5. 

*t Mingazzini, Coll. Castellani 269, no. 507, pl. 79, 3, 7. 2 CV A. Belg. 2, III H e, pl. 20, 7. 

23 Angelini and Patroni, Vasi dipinti del Museo Vivenzio, pl. 1; Haspels, A BFL. 34, no. 5 (discerningly, 
she puts it next to the Hearst lekythos in a miscellaneous list of early shoulder lekythoi). 
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Fic. 4.— Vases In Mr. Hearst’s Co..EctIon (1, 2, 3, 5, 6); VASE IN THE British Museum (4) 
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A much handsomer group of small neck-amphorae can be assembled round 
another vase of the Hearst collection, which I figure in fig. 4, 5; fig. 5, 1 (A, Herakles 
and Triton; B, man kissing woman, in public). By the same hand as this very 
pretty piece are the following: Collection Pozzi 456 (pl. at p. 36); British Museum 
B 221;* British Museum B 262.5 If I may give the painter a name, I should like to 
dub him the Medea Painter—after the principal figure of the rejuvenation scene 
on British Museum B 221. 

A handy name (Outing Painter?) is very badly needed for that notable Exekiad 
and Andocidean whose masterpiece is a Dionysiac excursion (with juveniles) on an 
amphora in Wiirzburg (Langlotz 267, pls. 76 f.).2° From the Bourguignon catalogue’s 
half-publication of its no. 18 (pl. 1), an amphora now at San Simeon (my fig. 4, 6), 
one could hardly guess that this was a work of his; but having seen the satyric 
reverse of its Amazonomachy I cannot doubt that it is by the same hand as the 
Wiirzburg amphora. As Mrs. F. M. Hamaker’s sharper eyes discerned when I was 
still uncertain, a fragment at the University of California in Berkeley (8.4181a, 
fig. 5, 3) is to be attributed to another Andocidean, the painter of Louvre F 295 
(CVA. France 9, III H e, pl. 70, 7; Beazley, ARV. p. 6, 12). 

It is not amiss, for a festive occasion, to include two kottabists, one Greek, from 
a cup at San Simeon (fig. 6, 1),?7 one Italic, from a vase at Berkeley which is an 
oddity of the first rank, something that in Italic work I cannot match, a “bilingual” 
eye-cup (fig. 6, 2; ef. fig. 5, 2).°* Between each pair of eyes is a single silhouette, A, 
youth looking back at B, woman. In the r.f., no relief-line; in the b.f., no incision. 

Something is due from Myson, in honor of the scholar who, at some cost in 
controversy, established Myson in his proper importance. Fig. 7, 1 shows his San 
Simeon krater (attributed by Beazley, ARV. p. 169, no. 4). As Beazley long ago 
suspected (though he has never published his opinion), it is likely that a skyphos 
which is also in Mr. Hearst’s possession (A, starter signalling to B, racer in armor) ?° 
is a slight work of Myson’s great pupil, the Pan Painter (fig. 7, 2). 

For later specimens of Attic red-figure: an oinochoe (fig. 7, 3; fig. 8, 1) by the 
Altamura Painter (ARV. p. 415, no. 54), another (fig. 8, 2) by Polion (ARV. p. 798, 
no. 12); both Spina’s loss, San Simeon’s gain. The white lekythos, by the Sabouroff 
Painter (fig. 8, 3), must be no. 157 of Beazley’s attributions to him (ARV. p. 563), 
if I am not mistaken in identifying this vase of the Hearst collection with no. 45 

of the Revelstoke sale. ; 

For comparison with an Attic vase in Oxford (554) which Beazley has published 
(CVA. Great Britain, 3, pl. 4, 7-8), I figure an Apulian counterpart, Mr. Merlo’s 
“Andromeda” (fig. 8, 4). Mr. Hearst’s plastic kantharos (fig. 7, 4; fig. 8, 5) is an 

4 CVA. Gr. Br. 5, III He, pl. 54, 1; Gerhard, AV. pl. 157. % Ibid., 68, 2. 
26 Beazley, ARV. p. 5, no. 5; he attributed to the same hand a Panathenaic in Nauplia (AJA. 1943 
p. 443). Justified, his reserve about the Wiirzburg mastos (Langlotz, pl. 109, 391), there only associated 


with those amphoras; may it not be assigned to the painter of London B 208 (ARV. p. 5, no. 10) and 
Cambridge 48 (ARV. p. 5, no. 8)? 

27 Beazley, ARV. p. 130, no. 1 (“might be by the Kleophrades Painter in his earliest period”’). 

28 Apparently not Etruscan: said to be from Barletta. 

29 Drawings of A and B, Hauser, Jd/. 10, 1895, p. 191, fig. 16. B only, Bourguignon Catalogue no. 49, 


p. 16 and pl. 2. “‘Slender evidence for the theory that Greek runners started off the hands” (Gardiner, 
Athletics of the Ancient World, p. 142). 
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FROM FARTHEST WEST 477 
earlier product of the same region of Southern Italy. Its pictures (woman stooping 
to catch up her pet bird, satyr piping—and winking) belong to that intermediate 
stage of Apulian decoration (not yet recklessly florid, nor devilishly facile) of which 
the Tarporley Painter’s work is typical.*® I do not recognize his (or any particular) 
hand; of comparable style, the miniatures of vases published in Bull. Arch. Nap. 4 
(ser. 2), pl. 11, 1-3, RM. 2, p. 47. The plastic parts—nymph like a tragedy queen, 
backed with a satyr whose sleekness is not quite enough to make his ugliness comical 
— can serve to bring out the full flavor of early Attic jests in this kind; ef. especially 
Beazley, JHS. 49, 1929, pl. 6, 1-2 and 3-4 (the second of these is now under the 
same roof as its Apulian foil). However, the special interest of this piece is in the 
relation of its plastic types to painting —not of its own time. The satyr is no brother 
of the figure above him. But, rumpled a little, he would be very like the Marsyas 
of an early South Italian master, the Amykos Painter,*' while the nymph is 
cousin to the Sisyphos Painter’s melancholy harpist.* 

My last item, being a freak of Attic black-figure, comes out of order. But it 
deserved a special place: it was perhaps the most mysterious (the most wondered 
about if not the most yearned for) of all “‘lost”” vases; moreover, by a reckoning 
near enough, it is a jubilarian in its own right, coeval (as a thing bescholared) with 
the scholar in whose honor I can, by the kindness of Mr. Hearst, now retrieve it. 
Pamphaios’ white ground-cup (fig. 9) may be counted an apparition of 1885, the 
“real” date of AZ. 41, in which (p. 239 f., pl. 16, 1) Meier published a description 
of the piece, and drawings of uneven merit: a view of the interior, good enough to 
elicit from Pfuhl (MuZ. 1, p. 285) an attribution probably correct (to the painter 
of British Museum B 300) ;** spectral and misleading sketches of the exterior (one’ 
side of it). In closing this paper with it, I feel no keen sense of climax. But my photo- 
graphs can minister to curiosity, and I am glad of the opportunity to correct some 
received errors: Meier’s description was not quite accurate, and has been garbled 
since. 

It is at San Simeon (SSW 9890). The whitened stem, which at present gives this 
cup a height of 11.0 em., is modern; but (pace Meier and his echoes) the foot (or 
most of it) is antique. Though this is unlike anything I have ever seen under a 
black-figured cup,* I am not at all sure that it is alien; it is at least accountable, as 
freakish support of freakish bowl (this zoned like the bowl of a band-cup, but not 
built like one). It is quite possible (see text to CVA. San Francisco, pl. 4, 2) ,that 
Pamphaios made this cup without any stem at all. 

Pace Philippart (Les coupes attiques a fond blanc, pp. 8 f.), not only the inside of 
the bowl but also its outside (save the handles) has a slip. In the white of this there 
is an olive tinge. No part of the foot is slipped. 


30 Trendall, Friihitaliotische Vasen, pp. 25-27, 40-41. Marks here of this still conservative phase: the 
woman capless; a segmented ball used as filling ornament (to right of the woman); vase-painting on 
vase-painting; bird-fancying; form of the plant (with “‘plume”’ above the upper volute, and with the 
besetting leaves quite simple, not palmate). | Trendall, pl. 9. 3 Tbid., 20. 

% Hoppin, Handbook 301 (after WV. D, pl. 6, 1), CVA. Gr. Br. 8, III H e, pl. 74, 1, pl. 75, 1. 

* The feet of Droop cups (Ure, JHS. 52, 1932, pp. 55 ff.) have black edges and a black band in the 
hollow; but I remember none with gradation in the profile, nor any unquestionable example that has 
so wide a hollow. 
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The diameter of the bowl is 20.6 cm. (27.0 with the handles). Inside: mounted 
hunter (if not warrior), wearing chlamys and petasos of an uncommonly flat type 
that is perhaps phase-marking (cf. the kyathos in Cambridge, CVA. Gr. Br. 6, pl. 
21, 1, love name Philon), carrying two spears (their shafts partly in relief line): ac- 
companied by his dog (forefeet preserved and a very little of belly and loin). Red 
for part of the man’s hair, for his beard, and between some folds of his chlamys, for 
the mane of his horse and most of its tail. As to what is ghostly: ** Die heller gezeich- 
neten Theile sind von einem Vasenrestaurator in S. Maria di Capua” (the vase was 
not found there, but at Orvieto) “‘mit Bleistift auf der Schale ergiinzt.’’ Whether 
any traces of ancient work underlie the Capuan’s supplement, Meier does not say; 
I did not note any. In the signature Tlavgaios etroicov, the second word’s second 
letter (over a crack) has been refreshed: it is now more like a phi than like a pi. 

Outside, A and B. Between palmettes (no red or incision), a pair of panthers: on 
A, red necks, red between two incisions on haunch (sic), red blob on flank (sic); on 
B, only the necks are red. Tails in relief line. 

That the same painter decorated the black-figured eye-cups® of the potter 
Pamphaios is not (to me) evident, though it is not unlikely. My photographs leave 
not very much doubt that this white cup and the two signed hydrias* of Pamphaios 
were painted by one hand; would it be very rash to recognize the style of those 
hvdrias (shorn of some affectations apt only there) on an amphora in the British 
Museum, B 201 (CVA. Gr. Br. 4, III H e, pls. 40, 1, 41, 3)? The exterior of the San 
Simeon cup exhibits, like the predella of the London hydria, the Pamphaios Painter’s 
unfitness to wear the mantle of Tleson. We are not forbidden to guess that the 


interior picture was once an example of his virtues, liveliness (at need) and decora- 
tive tact. I would defend, even against Beazley,*’ the mannerism of his work in the 
main painting of the hydrias. On hydrias so built, what else would do? 

University oF CALIFORNIA H. R. W. Snirn 


% Hoppin, 303, 306-309, Albizzati, no. 453 (pl. 68). 


3% See n. 33. For the Paris hydria, Bibl. Nat. 254: Hoppin, 305, CV A. France 10, pl. 58, 3-4, 8, pl. 59. 
1” JHS. 52, 1932, p. 140. 


A NEW ATTIC ONOS OR EPINETRON 


No ARTICLE or monograph has been written in English on that rare type of ceramic 
art, called onos, of which mo-e than forty examples exist (see appendix, pp. 488-90). 
The only one in America, so far known, is in the Metropolitan Museum. Another 
(figs. 1, 2) was purchased in England and has come into my collection. It is said to 
have been found near Athens in 1939. It is of red-buff Attic clay, only 25.5 em. (10 
inches) in length.'! It has been mended, but is unrestored, save for a patch on the 
right side of the goddess’ nose. It is of semi-elliptical or semi-cylindrical shape, hol- 
low and open on the bottom and at the lower end. It widens slightly toward the 
lower end, tapering upward and outward. It was evidently meant to fit over the 
knee and the part of the leg above the knee, which increases slightly in thickness. 
Experiments prove that it performs this function perfectly. My former teacher, Carl 
Robert, of Halle, long ago suggested,’ taking a hint from Sophoules, that such ob- 
jects were used by Athenian women in working wool. This is proved by such an 
implement (2179) in the National Museum at Athens,’ which pictures on its side a 
woman seated with such an object covering her right knee and adjacent thigh. The 
closed end is fitted over her knee-cap. There is a basket of wool in front of her, an- 
other and a loom behind her. A woman in front holds a rod, waiting to receive the 
wool which she will wind about the rod or spindle. The seated lady can hardly be 
said to be spinning,‘ or to be improving the texture of the spun threads for weaving, 
or to be rubbing thread * over the surface of the epinetron to make it even and 


smooth. She is using both hands and not one, as Robert believes. Robert ® says: 
**Sie (the epinetron in Athens) belehrt uns, dass man die Wolle auf einem Gerit, 
das man den ‘Esel,’ entsprechend unserem ‘Bock’ nannte, zu reiben pflegte, um sie 
fiir das Spinnen geschmeidiger zu machen.” So also Hauser, as cited in note 5. The 
British Museum Guide states: “‘Before the wool was placed upon the distaff, it 
appears to have been rubbed with a view to the separation of the fibres, upon an 
instrument, known as the epinetron.”” Miss McClees 7 notes: “For making the roves 


1 The length inside is 20.5 em. The greatest height at the upper end with the bust is 10 cm. (inside 
9.5 cm.), at the bottom 8.2 cm. (inside 8 em.). The width at the top end is 11.4 em., at the bottom 12.2 
em. The thickness is ca. 0.05 em. Length of bust 6.8 em., width at bottom, 3.5 cm., at top, across 
stephane, 4.2 cm. Height of bust from surface of vertical end 2.6 cm. Height of face 2.4 em., of stephane 
0.8 cm. Width of face 1.9 em. Distance from end of epinetron to front edge of stephane 2.8 cm. There 
are two holes at the closed end, below the bust, showing that this was the top and that the onos could 
be hung up. Such holes (added after the potter had delivered the onos) are lacking in many examples, 
and so were not essential. Sometimes they are in the middle of the top end, sometimes to right or left, 
sometimes at the lower end, sometimes in the female head. Our onos is more than a half cylinder, such 
as most onoi are. Only one (Appendix, No. 7) is exactly a half cylinder. 

2’Eo. 1892 (1893), pp. 247-255, pl. 13. 

3 Ibid., pl. 13, 2, repeated in illustrations often, as for example, in DS., s.v. onos, p. 201, fig. 5407; 
AM. xxxv, 1910, p. 324, fig. 1; Robert, Archaeologische Hermeneutik, 1919, p. 96, fig. 78; British Mu- 
seum, A Guide to the Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Roman Life, 1929, p. 135, fig. 149; Picard, La Vie 
privée dans la Gréce classique, 1930, pl. xxx, 3. 4 BSA. xi, 1904-5, p. 235. 

5 Hauser, JOAT. xii, 1909, p. 84, thinks that red wool was represented on the onos, but has disap- 
peared through corrosion of the surface. 8 Archaeologische Hermeneutik, p. 96. 

7 Metropolitan Museum, The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, 1941, p. 37. 
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a pottery guard, called epinetron or onos, was placed on the knee and the fibers 
rubbed over it.”’ It seems more probable that the epinetron was employed to prevent 
the twisting thread or roves or dirty fleeces, such as the five the husband in Theocri- 
tus xv, 20, has bought for Gorgo, épyov ém’” Epyw, from rubbing (Hesychius says, 
tpiBovoiv) against the clothing of the woman who was preparing or carding the 
wool for spinning and weaving.*® Certainly the onos was not used on the naked knee 
to prepare the already spun wool for the loom, as Engelmann believes.’ Robert, 
as I have said, settled the question of the use of such objects, which had been inter- 
preted as roof-tiles, tiles for tombs, drinking vessels, or even vases for the cottabus.'” 
They were used by Chinese '' women on the right knee for the same purpose, as we 
know from paintings of Pu-Qua of Canton, who lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Some scholars believe that in early times an animal’s skin or rough hair was put 
over the knee to protect the clothing and that the scales or circles and the roughness 
found on many examples have this significance. Later on, in this article, I shall 
hazard the idea that they perhaps suggest the scales of Athena’s aegis; but if, as Six ™ 
believes, they represent a donkey’s fur, since some women wore garments of camel 


’ Cf. Xanthudides, “Epinetron,” 4M. xxxv, 1910, pp. 323-334, with illustrations from modern life 
(fig. 3, ‘‘ Aufhiiufen der Wolle;” fig. 4, ‘‘ Befestigen der Wolle am Rocken’’). Cf. also Lillian M. Wilson. 
The Clothing of the Ancient Romans, p. 16. On the subject of carding, sewing, weaving, etc., cf. Bliimner, 
*Onos und Epinetron, €aiveiv and véew,” JOAT. xiii, 1910, Beiblatt, 90-94, 275-278 (thinks Eaiverv 
means “‘das Reiben des Vorjarns auf dem Epinetron”’); cf. Lang, ibid., pp. 245-251; Hauser, ibid., pp. 
269-275. Hauser objects to Blimner’s distinction between dvos and étivntpov. On epinetron, cf. 
Xanthudides /.c. In BM MA. iii, 1944, pp. 110-112, Miss Milne publishes a sixth-century eye cylix, 
which I knew in Hirsch’s collection in Paris (Olynthus, x, p. 374, n. 106, where much literature is cited 
on spinning), now in the Metropolitan Museum. The Tarentine inscription says: MeA®oas qui 
vikatnpiov. Eaivaoa tas Kdpas évixn. Contests evidently were held in carding and wool working and 
show that respectable Athenian women (and not merely hetaerae) spun and took pride in domestic 
pursuits. On distaff and spindle and other spinning implements cf. Bliimner, Technologie, i?, pp. 120 
ff.; Beazley, JHS. li, 1931, p. 121; Gow, ““KAwotnp, Spindle,” CR. lvii, 1943, p. 109; Olynthus, x, pp. 
374-377 with the many references cited there. The meaning of kAwortp as distaff should be added in 
the Greek-English Lexicon and the meaning, spindle, not wrongly cited from Apollonius: Rhodius, 
Argonautica, iv, 1062. I believe that such practical terracotta epinetra as mine were actually used and 
not merely elegant, decorative and precise imitations of onoi in better material, a harder clay, or metal 
(Hartwig, ’Eo. 1897, p. 142), or wood, such as modern Cretan ones are made of. Cf. Xanthudides (l.c.. 
p. 326, n. 2); also Lechat, REG. xi, 1898, pp. 222-224 (used for wedding presents and often dedieated 
on the Athenian acropolis or placed in graves). They are not too beautiful for ordinary everyday use by 
art-loving Athenian women. Cf. also Miss Richter, BSA. xi, 1904-05, pp. 233-234; Hauser, JOAT. xii, 
1909, p. 84. The only dissertation or monograph which I know on the onos is that of Margarete Lang, 
Die Bestimmung des Onos oder Epinetron, Berlin, 1908 (in Hungarian in Archeologiai Ertesité, Buda- 
pest, 1907). Nowhere has there yet been published an up-to-date list of onoi. Benndorf, Griechische 
und Sicilische Vasenbilder, p. 71, knew only nine examples. Dumont et Chaplain, Les Céramiques de la 
Gréce propre, p. 381, added four to the list of Studniezka, JdJ. 1i, 1887, p. 69, speaking of 21 examples, 
14 b.f., 6 r.f., 1 uncertain. Miss Lang, op. cit.. p. 12, gives a list of 12 in Athens with measurements. 

9 PW. xxvii, 1907, cols. 233-234. 

10 For example, Furtwiingler, JdJ. i, 1886, p. 153; Sammlung Sabouroff, pl. uu: Walters, Catalogue of 
the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum ii, 1898, p. 79, B96 (No. 415 in the Life Room); 
Studniczka, JdI. ii, 1887, pp. 69 f.; Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la Céramique grecque, p. 389; Du- 
mont et Chaplain, op. cit., i, pp. 381-383, pls. xrx—xx (called imbrex). 

1 Feldhaus, “Der Onos in China,” AA. xxxii, 1917, pp. 10-13, fig. 1: cf. also Kowalski, Kos xxi. 
Miss Lang, op. cit., p. 55, n. 2, quotes Director Frauberg of the Gewerbemuseum in Diisseldorf as 
saying that no such implements were used in mediaeval or modern times. 

12 JOAT, xv, 1912, pp. 107-108. 
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skin and the skin of an ass was also used, it might explain the peculiar name, dvos, 
which was employed for such objects. This would give meaning to the name ™ as 
used by Pollux vii, 32 (é9’ étrivntpov Kai dvos) 
and x, 125, as well as Hesychius s.v. 6vos and étrivntpov “ and the oxeUos in Aris- 
totle’s Top. i, 15, 107a, 18. Pottier explains that the right leg with the epinetron 
on it looked like an ass. “‘La form en dos d’Ane explique le nom populaire donné a 
cet accessoire, 6vos.’’® 6vos can also mean a rough striated upper grinding stone, such 
as we found at Olynthus.** The ideas of roughness and of work seem to be suggested 
and make 6évos an appropriate term for an implement with a rough surface, which 
was used for working the wool. 

Strictly speaking, such objects should not be considered under the heading “‘ Attic 
Vases,”’ but they, as well as the pinakes, are products of Athenian ceramic art and 
trade. It is better, in view of the fact that they are of the same style of decoration 
and the same fabrication, to include them in such a classification,'’ especially since 
some, such as the masterpiece from Eretria, published by Hartwig,'* év t&v KaAAio- 
TOV KEIUNAiwv Tov Mouceiou (1629) are chefs d’oeuvres of the Athenian 
painter. The one from Eretria pictures in red-figured style beautiful scenes of the 
erotic contest of Peleus with Thetis (the names of the figures given) and other scenes 
connected with Aphrodite, with marriage, and with the bride Alcestis. At the closed 
end is a plastic female bust, as on our onos, but with bare breasts. This is generally 
interpreted as Aphrodite.'® This onos is included in that epoch-making volume 
of 1186 pages, Attic Red-Figure Vase Painters (Oxford, 1942)?° by Professor John 
Davidson Beazley, the world’s undisputed greatest authority on Attic vases, the 
of ceramists, to whom I dedicate this pixpdv d&vtidwpov peydAou, 
It was this onos which gave the name “the Eretria Painter”’ * to the artist to whom 
Furtwingler * and Beazley ** assigned some 76 vases. To this miniaturist the great 
Meidias Painter and other Attic vase painters of the end of the fifth century B.c. 
were greatly indebted. This masterpiece dates 440-430 B.c., but the Baltimore 
example is earlier. 

Such onoi are surely not late Mycenaean, as was suggested by Xanthudides with 
regard to three or more onoi, all from the same necropolis near Kameiros in Rhodes. 

13 Jones-McKenzie-Liddell-Scott, .1 Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. vii, 4, wrongly translated the Pollux 
passages as spindle or distaff. 

14 S6vos. Ep’ OV étrivntpov, OU Thy KpdKnv TpiBovoiv. Etym. Mag., 362, 2, 
étrivntpov—Td THV yovatov, Ep’ Tihv KpdKnv EvnOov. 6 DS. s.v.p. 201. 

16 Cf, Olynthus viii, pp. 326-334, and xii, pp. 217-218 and “Reference List of Some Greek Words 
concerned with the Greek House,” s.v. dvos. 

17 Such a shape is naturally not given in Richter-Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases, 1935. 
Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases i, p. 345, speaks of the “Painter of the Epinetron from 
Eretria in Athens”’ and “‘the class of vases called onoi.”’ 

18 Eo. 1897, pp. 128-142, pls. 9-10. 18 So Hartwig, "Eo. 1897, pp. 189-141. 

20 P, 726, no. 27. Cf. also Cook, Zeus iii, p. 389, n. 3b; p. 391, fig. 258. 

2% Pollak, Arch. Epig. Mitt. aus Oes., 1895, p. 21 (see also Hartwig, l.c., p. 140), thought that Xeno- 
timos was the painter of the Eretria onos. 2 FR. i, pp. 290-291. 

2 ARV. pp. 724-732. In his first edition, Attische Vasenmaler, pp. 428-429, Beazley classified many 
under the ‘Lemnos Painter,”’ but in Vases in Poland, p. 61, he changed to “‘The Eretria Painter.” 

24 4M. xxxv, 1910, pp. 333-334, figs. 6, 7 (given by Biliotti to Karo). A second one is in Berlin, 
Furtwingler, JdI. i, 1886, p. 153, no. 2983 (without plastic bust). A third is in the Ashmolean Museum, 
AA, xxiv, 1909, p. 426, where Evans says, “‘A good specimen of a Mycenaean onos from Rhodes.” 
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Furtwiingler had already recognized a local Rhodian style of the fifth century B.c. 
and Blinkenberg,.” a great Danish authority on Rhodes, noted that a Mycenaean 
date is impossible and that such onoi of the sixth and fifth centuries have neither 
predecessors nor successors. The onos was another of many Attic inventions and 
evidently was not continued in use after 400 B.c. Otherwise, more than one piece 
of an onos (and that of the fifth century) would have been found at Olynthus and 
on other fourth-century sites. Such Attic onoi were exported to neighboring Eleusis, 
‘to Boeotia, and even to Rhodes. One was found by the Danes in the sanctuary 
of Athena Lindia,?* but Rhodes herself made local imitations,?? among which are 
one in Berlin, the two published by Xanthudides, one in Copenhagen, published 
by Blinkenberg,** likewise with two holes at the closed end for suspension of the 
onos, all from the same cemetery of Kameiros. The last example has a maeander 
pattern along the edges of the two long sides and at the closed end. The Baltimore 
onos also has a simple black maeander along the edge of one long side and at the 
closed end above a back palmette design, the details of which can be seen in fig. 1. 
The palmettes, enclosed in a black line, are arranged alternately with the petals 
pointing upward and downward. On the other long side (fig. 2), instead of a maean- 
der, is a design of seven palmettes, alternately facing to left (four of them) and 
downward (three of them). The volutes at the base of the palmettes are incised 
and connected by a curving black line. A painted thick black line crosses the onos 
just below the projecting rim at the open end. I am reminded of a lekythos in my 
collection, which I published in the CVA. Robinson Collection, fase. 1, p. 53, 
pl. xxxvit, 7 a-c and attributed to Beazley’s Diosphos Painter,?* and of another 
lekythos with similar maeander and palmettes attributed by Miss Haspels also to 
the Diosphos Painter,*® whose latest period would be contemporary with that of 
the Baltimore onos. It likewise has a black elaborate design of palmettes encircled 
by their own stems, combined with a running maeander just below the shoulder. The 
palmettes face away from one another, not, as on the Baltimore onos, toward one 
another; the maeander runs to left, instead of to right, but the types of palmettes 
and of maeander are similar. It is possible that the Diosphos Painter in his later years 
yas responsible for the Baltimore onos. He and his contemporary, the Sappho 
painter, made several onoi, the Sappho painter surpassing him at onoi.*! But the 
Diosphos painter is a close second. 
An interesting feature of the Baltimore onos is the plastic head which protrudes 
from the closed end, and which helps in dating the onos. Such heads occur on other 
onoi. On three examples in Athens published by Dumont et Chaplain (Les Céra- 


2 4M. xxxvi, 1911, pp. 145-147. 

6 Bulletin de l'académie royale des sciences et des lettres de Danemark, 1905, p. 119. 

27 One in the Louvre: Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques i, p. 172, no. A487; Lang, op. cit., p. 16 
(4M. xxxvi, 1911, p. 146, fig. 1, with scales on top and plastic Athena head with stephane at closed 
end). Cf. below, p. 490, nos. 32, 35-39. 

28 4M. xxxvi, 1911, pp. 147-148, figs. 2, 3; CVA. Copenhague, Musée National II-III, pl. 80, 1. 

2” Cf. also Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, p. 79; Miss Haspels, Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi, p. 235, 
no. 67. 

30 Op. cit., pp. 100, 110, 233 (Athens 2213). pl. 36, 5. 

31 Cf. Miss Haspels, op. cit.. pp. 104-106; p. 237, no. 118 (Louvre, MNC 624M 10], = Lang, op. cit., 
p. 19, fig. 4, attributed to the Diosphos painter). 
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miques de la Gréce propre i, pp. 3881-383, pls. xtx and xx,* under the title * Tuiles 
peintes des scénes de la vie familiére’’), is painted an archaic female head with snood 
and earrings, the snood decorated with pointed leaves. The head is there (p. 383) 
interpreted to be the protectress of the dead, Demeter or Kore. On earlier examples 
the head is a plastic bust which later gave way to a painted head or even to mytho- 
logical scenes, such as that of Bellerophon on the winged Pegasus spearing the 
Chimaera.* There are several examples of the plastic female head on black-figured 
onoi,** on some red-figured onoi,** and even on Rhodian local imitations.* 

As has been said, Dumont and Chaplain interpreted the head as that of Demeter 
or Kore, and Hartwig *? suggested that the beautiful bust on the onos of the Eretria 
Painter was that of Aphrodite. It seems to me that Athena Ergane, the goddess of 
work, would be a more suitable goddess to be represented on these instruments of 
work. The incised scale-pattern (AetriSes, poAides), which is invariably present 
on the backs of the majority of them and on the Baltimore onos with its many 
blackened depressed horseshoes and a cutting in the center of each, presents the 
necessary roughened surface for rubbing the roves of the wool. The suggestion of 
Six mentioned above ** that these scales represented a donkey’s fur, because the 
epinetron was also called an onos, is dubious. If the head is that of Athena, the 
scales might be the snake scales of Athena’s aegis, on which Professor Cook has 
collected so many details.*® Perhaps in origin it was a snake-skin or owl-skin rather 
than a goat’s skin, certainly not a donkey’s skin. Athena was the patron of women’s 
work and her main occupation was working wool and spinning. Cook *° quotes a 
tradition that Athena’s bird, the owl, was “‘an old weaver spinning with silver 
thread.” Perdrizet believed that the owl spinning was Athena Ergane.*! Kretsch- 
mer” even went so far as to suggest that Athena’s name was derived from &@avov 
= &ttavov and that this gave rise to the idea of Athena as “eine Tépfergéttin,” 
the later Athena Ergane. The clay vessel from which Athena received her name 
may have been conceived as a “‘Fetisch und Symbol,” as a &yiov oxetos. The 
Athenians were the first to give her the epithet Ergane ** and first invented the 

%® According to Beazley, pl. xx is the work of the Painter of Berlin 2624; pl. xxrx, 1-2 is near his 
style; pl. xxrx, 3-5 is the work of the Painter of Munich 2335; ARV., pp. 759, 782. 

%°E@. 1892, pl. 13; Lang, op. cit., p. 3, fig. 1. 

34 4 Guide to the Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Roman Life, Brit. Mus., 1929, p. 135, fig. 150 
(Picard, op. cit., pl. xxxu, 2; Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, p. 350, fig. 769); Haspels, op. cit., pls. 34, 2; 36, 2 (with a 
white flying figure painted on the end at the side of the female bust); BMMA. vi, 1911, p. 31, fig. 2 
(with incised scales on top, ivy leaves at open end, with b.f. scenes on both sides showing women pulling 
apart piles of wool and preparing it for spinning; plastic female head at closed end, illustration repeated 
in McClees, Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, 1941, p. 38, fig. 44). 

% Eo. 1898, pl. 9; WV. 1888, pl. vit, 5 (restored fragment, Benndorf, op. cit., pl. xxxvu, 1), with 
bridegroom and bride seated side by side in a low cart, preceded by the teonynts or Hermes with 


his caduceus and followed by a young man on horseback. The fragment is restored with scale pattern 
on top and female bust at end. Cf. also, Miss Lorimer “‘The Country Cart of Ancient Greece,” JHS. 


xxiii, 1903, p. 151. 3% 4M. xxxvi, 1911, p. 146, fig. 1 (Louvre). 37 See note 19. 
3 See note 12. 39 Zeus ili, pp. 837-844. 40 Thad, iti, p. 795, n. 6. 


" Mélanges Perrot, 1903, pp. 264 f. Cf. also Jesson in RE. vi, pp. 428-430. 

2 Glotta xi, 1921, pp. 282-284. 

Pausanias i, 24, 3. pév yap étrwvdpacav ’Epyavnyv. Robert in 1892, p. 255, 
says: e¥vdntov elvai 6T1 oKeUN Tis Kat’ olKkov Epyacias Kai eis yuvaixeias TAs Thy 
év tH kai thv Anjuntpaév EAevoivi, ds Kai eis TOUS 
Tapous T&v olxoSeotroivev katetibevto. Many onoi or fragments of them have been found on the 
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onos, which perhaps symbolized this idea. The onos was an Athenian oxeUos, or 
instrument of work. The cap-like headdress can be compared with that of a terra- 
cotta Athena in Athens,“ which may represent the olive-wood xoanon of Athena 
on the acropolis, similar to that at Troy on which the priestess Theano laid a precious 
robe.“ Perhaps garments, made from the wool worked on the onoi, were dedicated 
not only in the precinct of Brauronian Artemis, but also in the precinct of Athena 
Ergane on the acropolis, if not in a temple, in her precinct in or near the Chalkotheke. 
The style of the bust helps us to date the onos between 490 and 480 B.c., and this 
fits in with the date of the Diosphos Painter and with other arguments presented 
above. It is reminiscent of many fifth-century archaic terracotta masks (which also 
often have two holes for suspension), such as those which 
I have excavated at Olynthus.** The wavy hair and the 
loop in front of the ear resemble coiffures on plastic vases 
in the form of a female head, such as the one in the Metro- 
politan Museum; *? on some of the korai in the Acropolis 
Museum; ** on the seated goddess in Berlin (ca. 480 B.c.),*° 
on the nude female flute-player on the “‘ Ludovisi Throne” 
in Rome (480-470 B.c.); °° on the marble head of a Greek 
goddess in the Metropolitan Museum and parallels cited 
by Miss Richter * (ca. 460 B.c.). The style on these last 
works of art and on the so-called Lemnian Athena seems 
to be more advanced than that of our onos. The date sug- 
gested by parallels in sculpture, vases, and other terra- 
cottas is confirmed with some precision by comparison 
with a datable Athenian coin, here shown in fig. 3. It is 
the famous decadrachm of the Warren Collection,” which 
was minted ca. 485 B.c. This was part of the dole of 10 
drachmas, which before 483 B.c. each Athenian citizen, 
CoLLECTION instead of paying income tax, had received as a bonus once 
a year.®* Since, as Herodotus * says, some 30,000 citizens 


Fig. 3.—Sici1an DeEca- 
DRACHM OF THE WARREN 


Athenian acropolis, in the sanctuaries of Brauronian Artemis and of Athena Ergane, a few fragments 
at Eleusis, and several onoi in graves. Miss Lang, op. cit., p. 69, believes that the onoi actually used 
were of wood and that the terracotta ones were ‘‘ Paradestiicke, Hochzeitsgeschenke”’ and offerings in 
the graves and sanctuaries. I see no reason why those preserved in terracotta could not have been used. 
“Cf. Roscher, Lexikon i, p. 688; Seltman, CAH., Vol. of Plates i, 206 a. 
© Homer, II. vi, 87, 302 f. The ancient image of Brauronian Artemis was clothed in robes woven and 


592 ff., and for the use of garments for an image of Demeter, cf. my article, ““A New Arcadian Inscrip- 
tion,” CP. xxxviii, 1943, pp. 191-199, esp. p. 195. 

* Cf. Olynthus iv, pl. 4, 17a, etc.; vii, pls. 1 ff. Those found at Olynthus in 1934 and 1938 are still 
unpublished. Cf. also Winter, Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten i, p. 236, 6; p. 237. 

47 Richter-Milne, op. cit., fig. 187. 

48 For example, No. 680: Payne-Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, pl. 54 (perhaps 
as early as 530-520 B.c.). 9 Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, figs. 65, 161. 

°° Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, pl. 31. 

1 BMMA, i, 1942-1943, pp. 207-212, figs. 1-14. Fig. 10 shows an Athena on a vase in the Louvre 
with a loop of hair in front of the ear and wearing an aegis with scales like those on the Baltimore onos. 

2 Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. xu, 2. 53 Thid., p. 93. 
4 97; vii, 144 (6px Exactos Spaxuds); Plutarch, Them. iv. 


dedicated by women, Paus. i, 23, 7; I.G. ii-iii,? 1514-1531. Cf. Frazer, Pausanias ii, pp. 547 ff.; iii, pp. 
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came up one after another to get their 10 drachmas, the paymaster had difficulties; 
and so the mint issued two new denominations, the decadrachm and didrachm in ad- 
dition to the old tetradrachms to enable the payment to be easily made. Profile, nose, 
lips, protruding eves (with outer upper corner not overlapping the lower lid), chin, 
and the so-called archaic smile are similar on this decadrachm and on the head on 
our onos. Seltman’s © statement about the coin might apply to our onos: “‘On the 
rare coins issued between 488 and 480 B.c. (pl. x11, 17, 18), the loop of hair in front 
of the ear was the more prominent, the wave from over the forehead passing be- 
neath it,” as on.the Baltimore onos. The head of Athena on the special decadrachms 
of the dole exactly resembles that on the current tetradrachms,** but the reverse has 
a facing owl. After 478 B.c. 
the loop of hair is inside, 
not over the wavy hair 
over the forehead. I re- 
produce (fig. 4) in the 
original size such a tetra- 
drachm in my collection, 
which dates after 478 B.c.*” 
Here are seen on the ob- 
verse (fig. 4a) three up- 
right olive leaves on the 
helmet of Athena, which 


Fig. 44, B.— SILVER TETRADRACHM IN THE ROBINSON COLLECTION 


continued to be represented on Athenian coins for nearly three centuries. On the 
reverse (fig. 4b) a “tiny waning moon” as Seltman *8 calls the crescent, appearing 
on coins for the first time after the battle of Marathon, is seen to the left of the 
owl’s head. This is a reference to the Athenian victory at the battle of Marathon, 
which was fought when the moon was waning, whereas the Pan-Hellenic battle of 
Salamis was fought with a full moon.*® 

Because of the resemblance to coins dating 490-480 B.c. in the features of the 
face and especially in the loop of hair which passes over the waves of hair over the 
forehead, and because of similarity to terracottas and sculptures, and for other 
reasons given above, I am inclined to date this onos 490-480 B.c. and attribute it to 
the Diosphos Painter, who was so fond of the combination of palmette design with 
the maeander. I leave it to the master, to whom this number of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY is dedicated, to decide. 
‘Tne Jouns Hopkins University Davin M. Ropinson 


Op. p. 108. 

66 [bid., pl. xu, 17, 18. In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts I have noticed eight or more Athenian 
coins (several tetradrachms, one with ow] in front view) which show the loop of hair in front of the 
ear and they date before 450 B.c. 

8? Ibid., pl. xvi, 1, 9, 10. Such a loop is frequent on coins of Syracuse dating 485-478 B.c. Cf. e.g. 
BMFA. viii, 1910, p. 35; xxviii, 1930, p. 10, fig. 2. In my collection are an early coin of Thurii and 
several Sicilian coins which also show this loop. 

Op. cit., p. 92. 

5° Cf. Seltman, Athens, its History and Coinage, C. x1tv; Munro, JHS. xix, 1899, pp. 185 ff.; Plutarch, 
de Gloria Athen. 7. 
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APPENDIX 
LIST OF ONOI 


Biack-FIGURED 


. Adria. Formerly in Bocchi collection at Adria, where it was found, fragment mentioned by Schéne, 


Museo Bocchi, p. 32 (top); Haspels, p. 228, 54 bis. On drawing in a manuscript of Codex Vindo- 
bonensis used by Schéne, now in the possession of Professor Beazley. Chariot to right. By the 
Sappho painter. 


. Athens, 1419 (2183); Collignon-Couve, Catalogue des vases peints du Musée National d’ Athénes, 


842. Studniczka, JdI/. ii, 1887, p. 69 D, confuses this vase (Collignon 226) with some other. See 
Dumont-Chaplain, p. 383, n. 1. Scale pattern on top, olive wreath near closed end. A. Three women 
pouring libations. B. Three Maenads dancing. 


. Athens, 1359 (2184), from Tanagra, ’Eg. 1874, p. 345, pl. Lt; 1892, p. 247; Benndorf, Gr. und Sie. 


Vasenbilder, p. 71; Collignon-Couve, p. 269, 841; pl. 34, no. 53; Haspels, Attic Black-Figured 
Lekythoi, pp. 95, 104-106, 228; JdI. ii, 1887, p. 69, n. 1, C. Cf. also Lang, op. cit., p. 37, fig. 13. 
A. Three Amazons arming. B. Similar scene, recalling Amazons on r.f. hydria by Hypsis in Munich 
(FR. pl. 82). Scale pattern on top, maeander above scene, lotus-buds below open end. At end in mat 
terracotta technique, female head in relief, with stephane, reminding one of heads on kyathoi, at 
end of handle. On either side of the head a winged figure, painted in white. By the Sappho painter. 
Sixth century B.c. 


. Athens, Dumont-Chaplain, p. 383, pl. xrx, 6. In JdI. ii, 1887, p. 69. n. 1, D, Studniezka wrongly 


calls this Collignon, no. 226 and refers to Dumont-Chaplain, pl. xrx, 6. Scale pattern on top, 
maeander above main scene, rays above open end. Bearded man standing before seated woman 
with kalathus between them, female with plemochoe standing before bearded man holding stick 
and seated on an okladias. 


. Athens, from Tanagra, not in catalogue, Dumont-Chaplain, p. 383, n. 1 (not C. 226-Collignon- 


Couve 842); pl. xrx, 6. A. Standing man and seated woman, standing woman with plemochoe and 
seated man on okladias. Above scene maeander and on top scales. 


. Athens. Five small b.f. fragments, found on acropolis, east of Parthenon (L west of Erechtheum, 


1886) and belonging to three different onoi mentioned by Benndorf and Studniczka, JdI. ii, 1887, 
p. 69, n. 1, G, H, I, K, L. G, confronting seated woman and man. K, upper part of seated woman. 
Other fragments have only decorative motives. L, Seated woman. (Not in Graef-Langlotz, Die 
Antiken Vasen von der Akropolis). Some 31 fragments of onoi have been found on the acropolis, but 
I am unable to locate them in any publication, though Miss Lang, op. cit., p. 5, quotes Graef as 
saying that 30 b.f. onoi were found on the acropolis. Several have also been excavated recently in 
the Athenian agora. 


. Athens, fragment from Tanagra, Collignon-Couve 843; Lang, op. cit., p. 11, fig. 2. Exactly half 


of a cylinder. Between two zones of points, a zone of lozenges. 


. Athens, frag., Collignon-Couve, 844. Female head in relief, with stephane decorated with red 


zigzags. Black palmettes, with small black birds in the intervals. Cf. Lang, op. cit., p. 39, fig. 14. 
Probably by the Diosphos painter. 


. Baltimore, Robinson Collection, from Athens, published in this number of AJ.1. By the Diosphos 


Painter, 490-480 B.c. 


. Bonn(?), Black-figured fragment formerly in possession of Count Tyszkiewicz, Bonn. 
. Berlin, 4016, from Attica, Furtwiingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung, p. 1018, 4016 (wrongly 


called “‘Firstziegel’’); Sammlung Sabouroff v, 1, pl. 52, 1; Jd1. ii, 1887, p. 69, n. 1. B; Pfuhl, MuZ., 
fig. 769; Lang, op. cit., p. 31, figs. 10, 11. A. Two groups of two confronting women seated. B. Two 
groups of confronting seated woman and man. Scale pattern on top, lotus buds at either end of 
scenes. At end a plastic archaic female head with high stephane. Had two holes for suspension. 

Eleusis, fragments from Eleusis, 907, Inv. 277-279, "Eg 1885, pl. 8, 1-3; 1892, p. 247, n. 1, JdI. ii, 
1887, p. 69, n. 1, E; Pfuhl i, p. 307; Broneer-Kourouniotes, Eleusis, p. 115; Haspels, pp. 104, 106, 
228 (54), pl. 34, 1. A. Beautiful scene of armed Amazons, one on horseback, one beside her horse. 
B. Two Amazons on foot, arming, one blowing a trumpet. By the Sappho painter, sixth century B.c. 


. London, British Mus., Walters, Cat. of Vases in the Brit. Mus. ii, p. 266, B. 598; JdI. ii, 1887, p. 69, 


n. 1, A, called an imbrex or roof-tile (Dachziegel), pictured in Birch, History of Ancient Pottery, p. 
197. A, symposium, Dionysus on couch conversing with Ariadne seated on an okladias. B. Two 
groups of Maenads with a pithos between them. Illustrated in Lang, op. cit., p. 21, fig. 5. Scale 
pattern on top. At the end is a female head with sphendone, in relief. 
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13. London, Brit. Mus., Walters 11, p. 266, B. 597, called imbrex or roof-tile. A, youth seated on an 
okladias, conversing with woman on okladias, seated woman conversing with bearded man. B, 
similar design, pictured in Brit. Mus. Guide to Exhibition ill. Gr. and Rom. Life, 1929, p. 135, fig. 
150. Incised scale pattern on top. At closed end a female figure in relief, with spendone. 

14. London, Brit. Mus., Walters ii, p. 79, B. 96, there called a roof-tile (also Furtwiingler, JdI. ii, 1887, 
p. 153); but rightly labelled in Guide to Greek and Rom. Life, p. 135. Unglazed buff clay painted in 
black, with tendrils, palmettes, geometrical designs and tongue pattern. 

15. New York, Metropolitan Museum, BM MA. vi, 1911, p. 21, fig. 2 (also p. 36); McClees, Daily Life 
of Greeks and Romans, p. 38, fig. 44. Incised scale pattern on top, two leaves of laurel below at open 
end, plaster female head with stephane, at closed end. A. Three seated women, two with one leg 
held up, pulling apart wool, which is brought to them by other women. B. Similar. At the end 
archaic female head in relief. Probably by the Sappho painter. 

16. Paris, Louvre, from Athens (MNC 624), Lang, Die Bestimmung des Onos, p. 19, fig. 4; Dumont- 
Chaplain, p. 381, n. 3; Haspels, p. 237 (118). A. Amazon taking shield down from wall, mounted 
Amazon leading second horse near her, Amazon on foot. Similar style to that of the fragments from 
Eleusis (no. 11). B. Interior of gynaikonitis, five women, two seated working wool and spinning. 
By the Diosphos painter. 

16a. Poland, 225, CV A. Musée Czartoryski, pl. 15, 5. On either side two couples consisting of a seated 
man and woman. Rays at either end, scales on top, plastic female head at end. Cf. nos 10. and 13. 

16b. Rhodes, from sanctuary of Athena Lindia, Bulletin de ’académie Royale des sciences et des lettres de 
Danemarl:, pp. 118-120, fig. 50. Seated woman to r. spinning, dog behind stool, bearded man in 
front of woman. Scales on top. 


Rep-Figurep Onor Native Ruoptian B.-F. 

17. Athens, 1629 (Collignon-Couve, pp. 503 ff.; no. 1588), a masterpiece from Eretria, AeAt. 1892, p. 
77; Eg. 1897, pp. 129-142, pls. 9, 10; Pollak, Arch. Epig. Mitt. aus Oes., xviii, 1895, p. 21, no. 21, 
attributed to Xenotimos; Roscher, Lexikon iii, p. 2119, 9; Pfuhl, ii, pp. 567, 570; iii, p. 220, fig. 561; 
AM. xxxii, 1907, p. 95, fig. 6; JdI. xli, 1926, p. 197, fig. 3; Dugas, Aison, fig. 14; FR. i, p. 290; 
Nicole, Meidias, p. 118, fig. 28 (B); JOAT. xxii, 1909, p. 95; DS. iii, p. 1650, fig. 4863 (B); iv, p. 
201, fig. 5408; Ducati, Midia, p. 38, n. 3; Cook, Zeus, iii, pp. 389-391, fig. 258; Hoppin, Handbook 
of Attic Red-Figured Vases i, p. 345, 1; Beazley, VA. p. 180; Beazley and Ashmole, Greek Sculpture 
and Painting, fig. 108; Lang, op. cit., pp. 12, 21; Beazley, ARV. p. 726, 27, by the Eretria painter 
(attributed formerly to Xenotimos). A. The bride Alcestis, in front of house-door, and others with 
two b.f. lebetes gamikoi, a b.f. loutrophoros, etc.; B. Aphrodite, Eros, Harmonia, Peitho, Hebe, 
Himeros. On end is painted Peleus and Thetis story. Figures are all named with inscriptions. Pro- 
jecting from the closed end is a beautiful female bust, perhaps of Aphrodite. By the Eretria painter. 

18. Athens, 2383 (Collignon-Couve, 1590) from Eretria. AcAt. 1890, p. 9, no. 25; Lang, op. cit., pp. 
12, 25 (fig. 6), 29 (figs. 8, 9), 35; Beazley, ARV. p. 673, 20. A, women, B, women and man. Pointed 
end and plastic head in relief. By the Clio painter. 

19. Athens, 2180 (Collignon-Couve, 1592), Dumont-Chaplain, pp. 381-383, pl. xx; Rayet et Collignon, 
Histoire de la Céramique grecque, p. 389, fig. 144 (side A), JdJ. ii. 1887, n. 1, O; Lang, op. cit., pp. 
12, 23; Beazley, ARV. p. 759, 2. A, two groups of standing woman and youth; B, youth between 
women. Scales on top, olive wreath at either end of scene. Painted female head, wearing snood with 
five olive leaves, at closed end. Olives refer to Marathon perhaps. By the Painter of Berlin 2624. 

20. Athens, Agora, P 7817, frag., Beazley, ARV. p. 759, 4, A, woman and man. By the Painter of 
Berlin 2624. 

21. Athens, 1596 (Collignon-Couve, 1593), frag. from the Kerameikos: AcAt. 1888, p. 27, no. 35; 
Beazley, ARV. p. 759, 1. B, women and youth. Miss Lang, op. cit., pp. 12, 24, 25, fig. 6, speaks of 
fragments of two onoi. Near the Painter of Berlin 2624. 

22. Athens, Agora, P 9426, Beazley, ARV. p. 759, 2. A, youth and woman. Near the Painter of Berlin 
2624. 

23. Athens, 2182 (Collignon-Couve, 1595), from Attica; "Eg. 1869, pl. 51 A; Dumont-Chaplain, pl. 
x1x, 1-2; JdI. ii, 1887, p. 69, n. 1, N; Lang, op. cit., p. 12; Beazley, ARV. p. 759, 3, A and B, 
olive leaves, scales on top, maeander at one end, olive wreath at other. Painted female head on 
end. Two holes in the end for suspension. Near the Painter of Berlin 2624. 

24. Athens, 2181 (Collignon-Couve 1591), from Attica; ’Eo. 1869, pl. 51 a; 1874, pl. L1; Dumont- 
Chaplain, pl. xrx, 3-5; JdI. ii, 1887, p. 69, n. 1, M; Lang, op. cit., pp. 12, 23; Beazley, ARV. p. 

782, 62. Scales on top, ivy wreath at either end, A. women; B, women. At closed end painted 

female head. By the Painter of Munich 2335. 
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5. Athens, 1615 (Collignon-Couve, 1594), frag. from Vélanideza. AeAt. 1890, p. 19, no. 25. Lang, op. 
cit., p. 12; A, standing woman before seated woman with calathus by her side. B, woman holding 
a calathus. 

. Athens, 5899 (Collignon-Couve 1589), from Attica, TMpaxtixa&, 1892, p. 101; Eo. 1892, pp. 257-255; 
Lang, op. cit., p. 12. Cf. above note 3 for publications which reproduce the scene of A, lady with 
onos on her right knee. B. Three women in the gynaikonitis. Scales on top, palmettes, tongue- 
pattern, and scene of Bellerophon on Pegasus slaying the Chimaera, painted on closed end. Shows 
influence of Parthenon frieze, 440-430 B.c. 

27. Athens, frag. from cave on Parnes, ’Ep. 1906, p. 106, fig. 6. Above, checker-board pattern. On one 

side in relief man on horse riding at full speed to left. 

28. Berlin, 2624 (also 4016), from Athens; JdI. ii, 1887, p. 69, n. 1, P; Brendel, Die Schafzucht im alten 
Griechenland, Wiirzburg, 1934, pl. 66, 1; Lang, op. cit., p. 40, fig. 15; Beazley, ARV. p. 758, 1. A, 
women and youth; B, the same; painted female head at end. By the Painter of Berlin 2624. 

29. Berlin (?). Fragment in Benndorf, pl. xxxvu, 1, pp. 70 ff.; JdJ. ii, 1887, p. 69, n. 1, I. Restored in 
WV. 1888, pl. vin, 5, 6 (wrongly called “‘ Firstdeckziegel’’); ef. also JHS. xxiii, 1903, p. 151. Incised 
scale-pattern on top, rays and laurel wreath above open end, maeander near closed end on which is 
projecting female plastic head. Man on horseback, cart drawn by two mules with bride and groom 
and driver in it, preceded by the tponyntis, Hermes with caduceus moving to right but looking 
back. Plastic head at the end has two holes for suspension. 

30. Berlin, 2983, from Rhodes, JdI. i, 1886, p. 153, fig. 2983 (wrongly called “‘ Firstziegel eines Grabes’’), 
perhaps also Berlin 309. Decoration consists only of parallel lines, no plastic head, no scenes as on 
Attic onoi. Local Rhodian imitation, fifth century B.c. (see no. 32). 

31. Heidelberg, K 14, frag. from Athens, Beazley, ARV. p. 759, 3. A, youth. By the Painter of Berlin 
2624. 

32. Paris, Louvre (MNB 3024), from Rhodes; Vente de la collection Bammeville, 101; Dumont-Chap- 
lain, p. 381, n. 3: Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques i, p. 172, 487; AM. xxxvi, 1911, p. 146, fig. 1; 
Archeologiai Ertesité 1907, p. 401, fig. 12; Lang, p. 16. Incised scale pattern on top, female pro- 
jecting head at closed end. Scenes from the life of women. Local Rhodian imitation of Attic ware, 
fifth century B.c. 

33. Prague, fragment, in the University, pictured in Benndorf, op. cit., p. 71. Cf. Lang, op. cit., p. 24. 
Toilet scene, winged figure in front of lady with alabastron. 

34. Rhodes, 13886, from Pontamo, Clara Rhodos ii, 1932, pp. 183-139, figs. 15-17, pls. 111-1v (colored). 
A. winged female figure to r., seated woman between white winged Erotes, lady running to r. Egg 
and dart above and below scene. B. woman to r., winged white Eros, pouring water from jar on 
hair of kneeling woman (white) to left. Egg and dart above, astragal below. Palmettes near open 
end. Tongue pattern and recurved appendage at closed end, on which is painted male figure with 
petasos on a white horse, throwing spear at target. Much worn from use. About 400 B.c. 

35. Rhodes. Local ware in geometric style, but late, from Pontamo, Clara Rhodos ii, 1932, p. 140, fig. 
18; CVA: Rodi ii, pl. 6, 3. Dotted crosses, wavy lines, quadruple spirals. Fifth Century B.c. 

36. Rhodes, 12910. Local ware from Macri Langoni (Kameiros), Clara Rhodos iv, 1931, pp. 111-114, 
figs. 101, 103; CV A: Rodi, i, pl. 2, 5. Branch of bell-like flowers. Irregular parallel lines, floral 
motive. Pointed end. Two holes for suspension. All the native Rhodian onoi are in black-figured 
style, but probably date from the late sixth or fifth century B.c. 

37-39. Other local Rhodian onoi without plastic heads, one in Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, AM. 

xxxv, 1910, p. 333; AA. xxiv, 1909, p. 426 (wrongly called by Evans “‘a Mycenaean onos’’); another 

from Rhodes, formerly in Karo’s collection, AM. xxxv, 1910, pp. 333-334, figs. 6, 7; another in 


40. Saloniki, curved part of an onos, P. 38.197 (fifth century B.c.) from the House of Many Colors at 
Olynthus (room a). Diam. 0.109 m. Buff clay. Design in red to brown glaze, consisting of broad 
vertical lines along the edge. 

41. Athens, 11735 (CC). A child’s onos or plaything. Lang, op. cit., pp. 9, 12, without decoration, 

unpainted, left rough. Diam. 0.11 m., length 0.25 m. Two holes at lower end. 


Copenhagen, AM. xxxvi, 1911, p. 148, figs. 2, 3; CVA. Musée National ii-iii, pl. 80, 1. 


THE LATE VASES OF HERMONAX 


Tuts article comprises a classification and consideration of those vases painted by 
Hermonax that appear to belong to his latest period. All the vases are in Beazley’s 
list, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, pp. 317-322. The illustrations are unpublished; 
all except figures 4, 5, 13, and 14 were kindly sent me by Professor Beazley. A num- 
ber of observations, in this as in earlier papers, were made during a trip that was 
made possible by a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Only one of these vases, an amphora in Wiirzburg, is familiar from adequate 
publications.' This and its closest congeners may be termed Group W. An amphora 
in Madrid is shown in figures 1—3.? Another is or was in Boulogne; information and 
drawings were courteously supplied by M. de Senlis (figs. 4—5).* Another is in 
Leningrad.‘ The amphora in Lancut * is not well known to me, but clearly goes 
with the others. 

Among the features that connect these amphoras with one another and distin- 
guish them from the earlier works of Hermonax, the most significant is the drawing 
of the frontal foot. Previously, in the work of Hermonax and of other painters since 
about 500 B.c., the toes were drawn as a series of regular ares open at the bottom; 
now they are wide, irregular arcs open at the sides. This formula is found in Wiirz- 
burg, Madrid, Boulogne and probably in Lancut; in the Leningrad amphora I think 
that no frontal foot occurs. The new type had no wide vogue outside Hermonax’s 
work, but is approximated in some pieces by later painters (e.g., FR. 35, by the 
Kleophon Painter). Three of the four eyes in Wiirzburg and one of the two in Lenin- 
grad are drawn with a third line for the upper lid, which is not found more than 
once in all the earlier pieces. The Ionic himation does not occur in the group, whereas 
there is one peplos, in Wiirzburg, drawn in fairly free style. In the Leningrad 
amphora the two sides differ considerably in execution; this is hardly paralleled in 
Hermonax, but common in later work. And the handle-ornament of the Madrid vase 
is like that used on stamnoi of the Villa Giulia Painter and Polygnotos and his fol- 
lowers,® but not on stamnoi or other vases of Hermonax except in this case. 

All the long chitons are “regular” formula, used without abrupt change long be- 
fore Hermonax and long after him; the experiments of his earlier period no longer 
interest. Two men, Wiirzburg and Lancut, wear short belted chitons, very similar to 
each other and suggestive of the “Tarbell” formula,’ but not transparent. Broad 
brown lines for the edges of garments * are used in the Madrid and Boulogne vases, 


' Beazley no. 41; Langlotz no. 504, pls. 171, 172, 184; FR. 107, 2. Good condition, no restoration. 
Ht. 0.472 (Langlotz). 

2 Beazley no. 43; Leroux, Vases grecs du musée de Madrid, no. 172; Inv. 11098; Jacobsthal, Orna- 
mente, pl. 81 a (the ornament at the handle). Good condition, apparently no restoration. Ht. 0.44 
(Leroux). 3 Beazley no. 42; museum no. 125. Slight restoration. Ht. 0.47. 

4 Beazley no. 38; museum no. 696, Stephani 1671; Compte-Rendu, 1875, p. 199, cf. 113 f. Unbroken, 
good condition. Ht. 0.50 (Hoppin). 

> Beazley no. 40; CV A. Poland m1, pl. 129, no. 4; JHS. 1936, p. 254. Much broken, foot modern. 
Ht. 0.493 (CV A.). ® Cf. Jacobsthal, p. 141. 

7 Cf. Classical Studies . . . Oldfather, pp. 74 and 81. § Cf. AJA. 1938, p. 351. 
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probably somewhat in Wiirzburg; I am not sure about the other two. Hooked lines 
in outer garments, so abundant in the signed vases, occur somewhat in Madrid and 
Leningrad, hardly at all in Wiirzburg or in the other two as far as known. Ankles 
are all drawn in two marks. Outspread hands, also abundant earlier, do not occur 


Fic. 1.—AMPHORA IN MapRID 


anywhere in Group W, unless on the reverse in Leningrad or Lancut. The greaved 

legs in Madrid and Boulogne are closely similar. Unless on the Leningrad vase, there 

is no unbroken meander running in twos, as in the signed pieces, and no meander 

of the type labeled & by Beazley, which occurs in a number of the earlier things.® 

In Wiirzburg and Madrid the meanders are of one type, which might be called y; 
° JHS. 1914, p. 186. 
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the interrupters are rectangles containing Greek crosses, and the meander does not 
change direction. The two examples are drawn with about the same degree of neat- 
ness and are distinctly inferior to the same pattern on the Chicago pelike, which is 
contemporary with the signed vases.'® The Lancut meander is not very different in 
tvpe, having saltires substituted for Greek crosses. 

Except for the reverse in Leningrad, the figures on the five amphoras are drawn 
carefully, uniformly and reasonably well, but they are lifeless and dull. The order 
might be: Madrid, Boulogne, Lancut, Wiirzburg, Leningrad; but there is little de- 
velopment within the group. 

Figures 6 and 7 illustrate a small pelike in the British Museum." There is a 
herring-bone below the picture and an egg-pattern above. This combination is found 
in a pelike in Leningrad ” (fig. 8) and in four others," and one in Berne has the 
herring-bone if not the egg (fig. 9)."* The pelikes in Vienna and Marseilles are small, 
though I cannot give the exact height, and the same is probably true of that in 
Berne, which I know only from the drawings. All seven appear to be closely related, 
and may be called Group X. 

The Ionic himation does not appear;.there is one peplos, ungirt, in a picture 
(Beazley no. 33), which is almost a replica of that on the Wiirzburg amphora of 
Group W. Four long chitons are drawn in the “Stieglitz’’ manner (figs. 6 and 8), 


only one “‘regular.”’ Broad brown lines are used for the edges of garments in Lenin- 
grad, Vienna, and in both British Museum pelikes; in Berne to about the same ex- 
tent as in the Wiirzburg amphora. Hooked lines in outer garments are searce, 
though not entirely lacking. Frontal feet occur in Vienna and Marseilles and the toes 
are drawn with wide ares open at the sides; the ares are more regular than in Group 
W, but this results from the smaller scale and the scheme is essentially the same. 
Ankles are usually drawn in two marks; that the shorter one is occasionally lacking, 
as in Vienna, Leningrad and Berne, is probably without significance in such rough 
pieces. I do not think that an outspread hand occurs at all in the group, though in the 
Louvre pelike is a hand that could very well have been so drawn. Thyrsoi, which are 
not present in Group W, occur in two of these vases (figs. 6-8), and are quite unlike 
the thyrsoi in the earlier work of Hermonax. 

As arranged in Beazley’s list, these pelikes make a descending series, but the 
range is not great in size, style, or quality. The group is related to Group W by the 
frontal foot and other features already noted; compare also the grasping hard in 
figure 7 with that on the Lancut amphora. 

Figures 10-11 show another undistinguished pelike, though it is larger than those 
in Group X; © let us assign it, with its companions, to Group Y. Above the picture 
is a laurel band; and below it a meander, with saltire squares in the middle and no 
change of direction. This combination is found also in a misshapen pelike in Brus- 

10 Classical Studies . . . Oldfather, pp. 73-81. 

1 E 371; Beazley no. 31. Good condition. Ht. 0.251. 

12 Beazley no. 32; museum no. 727, Stephani 1455. Ht. 0.21 (Hoppin). 

13 Vienna 1095, Beazley no. 35. Louvre G 546, Beazley no. 37; CV A. 1 I d, pl. 45, nos. 8-9; ht. 0.20. 
British Musuem E 405, Beazley no. 33; FR. ii, p. 242; ht. 0.238. Marseilles 1630, Beazley no. 34. 

14 Berne 26454, Beazley no. 36. wt 
'’ British Museum E 374, Beazley no. 27. Ht. 0.325. 
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Fic. 8.— PELIKE IN LENINGRAD 


sels.'"° In a quite small one in the 
Brooks collection at Tarporley " 
(fig. 12) the saltires are replaced by 
Greek crosses, which results in a y 
meander. The drawing of the over- 
fall of the pep!os puts the Brooks 
and Brussels vases together, and it 
is probable that the third piece goes 
with them. Frontal feet, present in 
the London vase, are drawn in the 
Wiirzburg manner; indeed the en- 
tire figure of the boy enveloped in 
the mantle is very like the corre- 
sponding Wiirzburg figure. The 

6 Beazley no. 28; CVA. m1 I d, pl. 9, no. 


2. Ht. 0.295. 
'7 Beazley no. 29. Ht. 0.21. 
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mantles and grasping hands join the former vase also with the British Museum pelike 
of Group X (fig. 7). Brown lines for edges of garments occur in all three of Group Y, 
outspread hands in none; known ankles are drawn in two marks; there is no oppor- 
tunity for thyrsoi. The two peploi, with the absence of the Ionic himation, suggest a 
late date; but it should be noted that the peploi, open and ungirt, do not closely re- 
semble the Wiirzburg peplos, or even that of British Museum E 405 in Group X. 
And the bottom of the Brooks peplos is drawn in the wide battlement scheme, 
which does not occur in W or X, though there are “‘ battlements” in the earlier work 
of Hermonax. 

To this Group Y must be reckoned also a hydria in Rhodes.'* Above the picture is 
laurel, below a meander that is largely destroyed. There are no frontal feet, but the 
brown edges occur, and a mantled lady is very like the boy in figure 10. Another 
lady wears a meagerly drawn but unmistakable “Tarbell” chiton, though it is not 
transparent. 

A small amphora in Altenburg (figs. 13-14) '* has a key pattern below the picture, 
as have two others: one in Leningrad 2° (figs. 15-16) and one in Naples.?' In the 
Altenburg vase are frontal feet as in Groups X and Y, thyrsoi as in Group X, and a 
peplos, with brown edges, closely similar to that of the Brooks and Brussels pelikes 
of Group Y. Evidently it is late, and the other two go with it, constituting Group Z. 
There are frontal feet on the Naples vase, but I cannot say positively how they are 
drawn. The only chiton on any of the three (fig. 15) is of the “‘Tarbell” type, but 
not transparent. The mantle worn with it, with brown edges, is similar in drawing 
to the peplos in fig. 13. Like the three preceding groups, Group Z contains no Ionic 
himation and no outspread hand. Ankles are drawn in single marks on the Altenburg 

vase, while both types occur in Leningrad. 

A late vase that stands largely alone, at least among those known to me, is a 
pelike owned by Mr. Marshall Brooks at Tarporley; * I owe thanks to him for 
permission to publish it (fig. 17). Professor Beazley has kindly sent information 
about it. “‘There is some repainting . . . and this includes parts of the feet of the 
man on B [at right in the figure]. I cannot be certain that the left foot was three- 
quartered. As to the toes of the right, [they] seem ancient, [drawn approximately 
as in the Madrid amphora], but the upper line of the great toe may be repainted. 
Part of the lower edge of the himation in this figure is restored, also in the left-hand 
woman; in the right-hand woman, the right foot and perhaps part of the left. In the 
woman on A, the feet, parts of the peplos, part of the right hand and of the jug; in 
the youth much of the feet, in the man parts of the feet. The meander touched up 
in places. As to the outspread hands, the line at the base of the fingers is fully 
preserved in the woman on B, partly preserved in the man on A. Three lines in the 
palm in the woman (the lower part of that on the left lost; the wrist line perhaps 
partly modern) and probably in the man.” 

The woman at left on B is like several figures in the late groups (fig. 10; also the 


18 Beazley no. 64; Clara Rhodos iv, p. 107, figs. 96-97; CV A. Rhodes fase. u, III I ¢, pl. 5, no. 1. 
Ht. 0.17. 

19 Beazley no. 48. For photographs and information I am indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Scheidig. 

20 Beazley no. 47; Stephani 1461. Ht. 0.22 (Hoppin). 


21 Beazley no. 46; museum no. 3098. Ht. 0.22 (Heydemann). 2 Beazley no. 29. Ht. 0.332. 
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Wiirzburg amphora and the Rhodes hydria); for the woman at right compare figure 
7. For the peplos figure in profile, the best analogies are not in Hermonax, but in 
the Achilles Painter (e.g., Pfuhl iii, fig. 522). The frontal foot and heavy edges 
afford further evidence, and the y meander gives some confirmation; altogether 
there can be no doubt that the pelike belongs to the late period. By reason of its 
size, the number of figures and the relatively rich palmette pattern, it is a more 
ambitious production than any of the others except Group W. The drawing appears 
to have more life than in any of the others, and the ornamental patterns are neater. 


Fic. 17.— PELIKE tn Brooks COLLECTION 


And the outspread hand, conspicuous in Hermonax’s earlier work, but absent from 
the late pieces previously mentioned, occurs twice in this pelike, drawn exactly as 
in the signed vases. 

There is one other important vase, the Aegina stamnos in the Vatican, that 
could be considered here; its position seems similar to that of the Brooks pelike; 
but perhaps it is best discussed elsewhere, with the earlier stamnoi of Hermonax. 
Two rough oinochoes of differing form would belong to the late period, but call 
for no remark.” 

It is likely that, among the vases ascribed to Hermonax that are quite unknown 
to me, there are some that belong with those mentioned here; and the total number 


23 Beazley nos. 69 (Louvre G 573) and 75 (Altenburg 297). In the latter, the reasons for the attribu- 
tion are not obvious. 
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of the late pieces can hardly be below a quarter of Hermonax’s known works. It is 
probable a priori that a period of several years is represented, probably a decade or 
more. But it was a period of stagnation, when the painter’s enterprise had burned 
out, and it is not easy to arrange the vases within the period. The amphoras of 
Group W certainly represent Hermonax’s last attempt to produce anything notable. 
Unquestionably those amphorgas are inferior to many pieces from his earlier periods; 


and it may be natural to regard the cheap vases of Groups X, Y, and Z as products 
of a further decline and consequently as later than Group W; but it is difficult tc 
compare careful drawings with careless ones. On the other hand, it might be argued 
that the various formulas in drawing of chitons, which were a specialty of Her- 
monax in his good days, appear more in the small vases than in Group W, and 
indicate an earlier date for the former; but this, too, is of doubtful validity, for the 
formulas were out of date when these vases were painted, and were probably 
retained in the cheap vases because they required the drawing of fewer lines than 
the “‘regular”’ style. Perhaps the most definite indication is found in the peploi of 
Groups Y and Z, which do look earlier than that in the Wiirzburg ampbora. It will 
be recalled that this is not true of the single peplos in Group X, which is in a picture 
apparently imitated from the Wiirzburg amphora; and Group X does seem likely 
to represent the final decline of a once able vase-painter. 

THe Universiry or CuicaGo FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 
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BONN OR COLMAR PAINTER (?) 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS playing the fascinating modern game of identifying the lost works 
of anonymous vase-painters of Greek times frequently have to make important 
decisions on the basis of very meager evidence. Many a vase has been attributed 
when it was known only from very old photographs, unaccompanied by annotations 
as to restorations. In such a case, the reappearance of the vase should be made the 
occasion for a review of all that has been said about it. 

Just such a vase is the red-figured kylix which has recently been acquired by the 
Walters Art Gallery.! It was once in the Somzée Collection in Brussels, and was 
illustrated by Furtwiingler in his catalogue of that collection in 1897, on a photo- 
graph together with a great many other vases.? The identical photograph was re- 
published in the sale catalogue of the Somzée Collection in 1901.* The vase was 
auctioned again in 1940 from the Stonborough Collection in New York, but was not 
illustrated in the catalogue published at that time.‘ 

Working from the single and very inadequate illustration, Mr. Beazley assigned 
the vase to a position intermediate between the Bonn Painter and the Colmar 
Painter. He suggested that the Bonn and Colmar Painters might be the same person, 
with the vases previously assigned to the Bonn Painter really the early products of 
the single career.> He further remarked that this kylix is very close to, or even by the 
same hand as, the interior of a kylix attributed to the Colmar Painter.* The latter 
kylix is very fragmentary and is scattered among at least five museums. It is im- 
possible for me to assemble photographs of all these fragments of the Colmar 
Painter’s creation at the present time, but the more complete work formerly in the 
Somzée Collection is illustrated here in the hope that a decision regarding the pos- 
sible identity of the Bonn and Colmar Painters may be forthcoming. 

The kylix has a bowl twelve inches and a half (.815 m.) in diameter. A few portions 
of the bowl are missing, and there are several mended cracks. The handles belong 
to the vase, but have been repaired. They are neither equal in size nor identical in 
shape. The foot is antique, but does not fit the vase. It has a slanting edge, reserved 
in red, and its stem is tall and diminishes consistently up to its juncture with the 
bowl. Such a base.belongs to a kylix of the Little Master type, or one of the transi- 
tional technique between black-figured and red-figured, or, possibly, to a large 
kantharos.’ The original foot of our kylix probably spread out toward the top and 
blended into the bowl without any decided angle of demarcation. 

There is no decoration on the outside of the vase. The interest centers in the single 
picture within. In a circle four and five-eighths inches (.123 m.) in diameter, bounded 

1 Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.1920. Purchased, 1945. 

2 Furtwingler, Collection Somzée (Sammlung Somzée), Munich, 1897, pl. xxxvu, row 3, no. 2. 

* Vente Somzée, Brussels, 20-25 May, 1901, pl. 1, 36. 

‘ Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., Sale Catalogue number 212, October 18, 1940, p. 13, no. 81. 

5 Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, p. 226, unnumbered. Cf. preceding page. 

6 Ibid., p. 226, Colmar Painter, no. 1; JHS. li, 1931, p. 46, no. 23; Campana Fragments in Florence, 


p. 18, no. 22 (pl. 11). 
7 Richter, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases, figs. 155, 160, 167. 
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by a single red line, is a running hoplite, carrying his shield and spear and wearing a 
helmet, turning his back toward the spectator and looking over his shoulder. A most 
striking part of the design is the shield emblem, a horse of which only the hind part 
is visible. In the field is HO [AIS KAVO4, in red paint. 

The general plan of the picture was clear in the old illustration. Since the vase was 
acquired by the Walters Art Gallery it has been cleaned and slightly retouched. 
Some details which could not be seen in the old photograph are obvious in our 
figure 1. 

The only sizable missing portion is a piece at the right of the picture, about one 
inch in height, averaging about one-eighth of an-inch in breadth but widening 
toward the top. This piece comprised part of the right knee, the black area immedi- 
ately above the knee, a fraction of the spear, and a tiny bit of the right arm. This 
area has been restored, with boundaries of leg, arm and spear indicated. The old 
restoration allowed the tip of the helmet crest to appear in this area. Since no por- 
tion of the actual tip remains and since there is no proof that the crest extended 
beyond the arm, this part of the crest has been omitted. 

A long crack through the left side of the picture cuts the left thigh, the left shoul- 
der and the shield, the nose and the front of the helmet. This crack was formerly 
concealed for considerable distances. Some chipping has taken place on the surface 
at the left of the crack in its upper part. In the old restoration an eyelid was painted 
over the chipped area, and the eye was thereby foreshortened in a way which would 
have been inconceivable in early Greece.’ The Greek draughtsman drew the eye 
with the inner corner closed, and all the upper lid which he drew is actually pre- 
served, but the upper line is so near to the crack that it is difficult to distinguish. 
Chipping beside the same crack at a slightly lower level has made the nose too long 
and somewhat uneven on the end. 

Because of certain damage which had occurred, namely a crack across the body 
at waist height, a small pit on the left shoulder, and another small pit on the right 
hip, the central part of the figure had been smeared with a reddish pigment and 
repainted with black lines, and it was feared that all the internal markings might 
vanish in the cleaning. However, all the important lines have actually reappeared. 
A few of them are worn. The relief lines outlining the buttocks with the little fork at 
the top are perfectly preserved. The shoulder blades were bounded by continuous 
lines from top to sides. Only one small piece of the left shoulder blade has had to be 
restored. The spinal column is indicated by a straight vertical line in the center of 
the body; this line is indistinct, and may have been done in slightly dilute glaze. The 
area below the spinal column is damaged, but it is clear that the column never was 
connected with the buttocks. A diagonal line which ran toward the front of the 
figure from just below the spinal column all but disappeared in the cleaning. It is 
possible that there was originally such a line in dilute glaze. A horizontal line along 
the upper part of the right thigh is preserved for a short distance only. There is a 
good relief line outlining the bulge of the left calf, and a relief line to indicate the 
outside of the right ankle and shin bones. 


8 See Reichhold, Skizzenbuch grieschischer Meister, p. 60, fig. 11, for typical Greek drawings of the 
eye. The eye of our figure approximates Reichhold’s 3, 4 and 5. The restorer made it like his no. 6. 
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It remains to add that the figure is bounded everywhere by a heavy contour line, 


and, except around the hair, by a very fine relief line. In addition to the lines which 
we mentioned as possibly in dilute glaze, there are two short wavy lines in dilute 
glaze on the right shoulder. There are also colorless depressed lines of the type which 
are usually classed as preliminary, rendering with considerable accuracy details 
which were omitted from the relief drawing: the lower or hind part of the right 
thigh and the details of both feet. 

We may observe that the undecorated exterior of the vase is an exception to the 
schemes of both the Bonn and Colmar Painters, but quite usual with some slightly 
earlier painters, for example with some who worked in the studio of Chachrylion. 
This fact suggests that we are dealing with one of the earliest works of a school. 

It was remarked by Miss Richter that on works by the Colmar Painter, anatomi- 
‘al details were usually confined to dilute glaze markings in the area between chest 
and hip.* This is strikingly not the case with our vase. I know of no statement about 
the characteristics of the Bonn Painter’s works, but my own observation is that they 
usually do not show relief lines on the legs. However, a kylix which Mr. Beazley 
described as like the Bonn Painter’s, has legs drawn with considerable detail.!® 
Possibly, relief lines on the legs indicate early date. 

The most striking part of the drawing is the detailed treatment of the back. In- 
terest in back views is shared by the Colmar and Bonn Painters with a few contem- 
poraries and predecessors. ‘The complete shoulder blades, as drawn on this vase, are 
almost unique, and that is why it was important to establish the fact that they were 
original. Most Greek vases interrupt the shoulder blades in the middle, or omit the 
upper or lower part. In general, the shoulder blades on vases attributed to the Bonn 
Painter are rather more complete than on those which have been assigned to the 
Colmar Painter. Fairly complete pairs occur on the outside of the kylix in Bonn 
from which the Bonn Painter received his name.'! In the same scene are several 
examples of that little fork at the base of the spine which is so striking on the Balti- 
more kylix. However, on the vase in Bonn the spinal column extends close to the 
fork, while on ours it is quite disconnected from it. On the Colmar Painter’s works 
the fork may be omitted, but the spinal column always aims in the right direction. 

The Baltimore vase, now that it has been cleaned, proves, then, to have similarity 
to both Bonn and Colmar Painters, but rather more with the former. It seems to be 
of early date as regards them both. It would be possible to consider all these vases as 
works of one man, with our kylix one of his first attempts. This painter would begin 
with the simple decorative scheme of one internal picture, then undertake the three- 
picture scheme. He would begin by being interested in all details, but later omit the 
internal markings of the extremities as unnecessary. He would maintain throughout 
an interest in drawing the back view, but modify his scheme of drawing. First he 
would make the shoulder blade complete, as was correct, but later take to making it 
sketchy and incomplete, since this was prettier. The buttocks he always outlined 
clearly. but the little fork at the top, used in the earlier works, was apt to be 

* Richter and Hall, Red-Figured Athenian Vases i, p. 58, no. 36. 


° Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, p. 225, unnumbered; JdI. xi, 1896, p. 184, fig. 24. 
"CVA Bonn, pl. 2, nos. 1, 2. 
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omitted later on. The spinal column, first appearing as a detached central division of 
the body, he would learn to handle more logically, indicating its connection with the 
legs. The whole tendency of this painter would be in the direction of simplified 
representation and away from literal detail. 

Such a reconstruction of the life of one painter instead of a Bonn and a Colmar 
Painter is possible but not, in my opinion, obligatory. I am therefore offering this 
material to the world for a decision. 


Tue Watters Art GALLERY Dorotuy Kent 
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A NEW PELIKE BY THE GERAS PAINTER 


GIFTED with a strong feeling for the incongruous, the Geras Painter is an eccentric 
who stands apart from the other minor artists of his time. Although he specialized in 
painting pelikai, the product is no mere string of factory pieces. His canny rusticity, 
displayed in a variety of refreshing subjects, gives to his best vase-paintings some- 
thing of the flavor of a good practical joke. For the list of his known works, which has 
grown steadily over the years, we are thus far indebted solely to the attributions of 
Professor Beazley.'! The introduction of a newly salvaged pelike, decorated by the 
Geras Painter in an agreeably pawky mood, may afford some entertainment for his 
discoverer’s birthday festival and will perhaps be received with indulgence as a 
respectful greeting from one of the small fry. At least the pictures on the vase, with 
their promisé of well-stocked revelry, can be counted upon to add their note of cheer 
to the occasion. 

The little pelike illustrated in figs. 1-4 was recently put together from fragments 
in the University of California Museum of Anthropology at Berkeley.? One handle, 
parts of the ornament at each handle, and some other portions of the vase are lost, 
but fortunately the decorated areas are nearly complete. Apart from the cracks and 
the gaps, which can be seen in the illustrations, the surface is in good condition.’ 

The main side (fig. 1) shows two satyrs engaged in some kind of culinary prepara- 
tions, to which we shall return later. At the left, a boy-satyr ‘* bends forward to 
right, his knees on the ground, his buttocks resting on his heels. His arms are 
stretched out together, and both hands are immersed in a large shallow basin tilted 
upward so that the near side rests on his thighs, the far side on the ground. He seems 
deeply absorbed in his task, as if mindful of future rewards. He is beardless, but 
wholly bald, and wears a red fillet which has an upward projection over his brow.*® 
At his right, an adult satyr advances to left, bent forward. This figure is bearded, 

1 VA. pp. 56-7; AV. pp. 109-10 and 470; ARV. pp. 174-6 and 954. In this paper, the abbreviations 
used in citing certain of Beazley’s works follow the system used in ARV, (“Attic Red-Figure Vase- 
Painters’’). The author’s name is omitted in the references to ARV’., and the vases listed in it are men- 
tioned simply by painter and number, or page and number, in that book. 

2UCMA. No. 8/4583, of unknown provenience. Gift of Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst. Ht. 0.200; 
max. body diam. 0.150; diam. at lip 0.113; diam. at neck 0.084; diam. of footring 0.115; width including 
handles (estimated) 0.165. I am thankful to Professor H. R. W. Smith for the suggestion that I publish 
this vase, and for favors extended while the study was in progress. 

3 A small piece is pitted out of the boy-satyr’s chest, and there is a circular flattened area covering 
part of his back. The glaze is lustrous, but partly mottled, and overfired to a brownish color in a large 
spot to the right of the reverse picture. The clay is orange-tan, with some traces of ruddle. 

4 This boy-satyr is one of about a dozen examples on vases which are dated before the middle of the 
fifth century (cf. Brommer, Satyroi, pp. 24 and 27, and 56 f. note 24; Beazley, VA. p. 57; Nicole, DS. 
4:2, p. 1100, s.v. Satyri). 

5 His baldness, as a misapplied attribute of maturity, may be compared with the partial baldness 
(and full beard) of the satyriskos on a r.-f. column krater, Tillyard, Hope Vases, pl. 21, 130 (cf. Brom- 
mer, Satyrot, p. 57). 

6 This type of fillet (“‘apicate”’?) was much in evidence in the first half of the fifth century, and is 
found in several varieties. On its meaning, see Smith, CV A. Univ. of Calif., text, page 45 (with bibliog- 
raphy). I cannot explain the break in the boy-satyr’s fillet, unless it be simply that the red paint has 
worn off there. 
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and partly bald, and wears a red fillet like the boy-satyr’s. Across his right ankle is a 
single horizontal line, probably meant for an anklet.’ He carries a situla in his left 
hand, and is about to pour something into the basin from a wide-mouthed oinochoe ° 
which he holds in his right hand. Evidently he must be sure to get just the right 
amount. Above the young satyr, there is a sort of shelf or bracket, supporting a 
large, lidded crock (detail, fig. 3). The two vertical lines in the crock’s lip-zene could 
be intended for a handle, but they may be there simply for decoration. Part of the 
bracket’s vertical arm is covered by a round (seemingly accidental) blob of black. 
Above the adult satyr, a wine-skin hangs on the wall. 

On the other side of the vase (fig. 2), a satyr, bearded but not bald, runs to right, 
looking backward to the left. He carries in his right hand a situla like that on the 
obverse, and balances with his left hand a large pointed amphora resting across his 
back. There is a horizontal line on his left ankle, as on the other satyr’s right ankle, 
and a red fillet on his head (no upward projection in front). 

The figures on both sides of the vase have an unfinished look, as if the painter had 
left this piece without adding the final touches. The pourer’s neck is badly distin- 
guished, and there is no detail in his ear; the boy’s ear is also slighted. The head of 
the runner is even more roughly sketched. The contour of his right shoulder con- 
fusingly matches the level of his mustache, so that the fine simian effect of his pro- 
truding lips is partly lost; the indentation in the bridge of the nose is merely a 
straight black line; and his ear is completely lacking in interior details. On neither 
side is there any indication of fingers on the hand holding the situla. Yet with all 
these signs of haste the style is vigorous and sure-handed. The supple poses and 
intent expressions of the two main figures are especially vivid. The reverse figure is 
more old-fashioned, but he is convincingly brisk. 

In all three figures there are heavy preliminary sketching impressions, some of 
which may appear in the illustrations. The few anatomical details are rendered in 
relief lines. Some of them are not very high or sharp, but there are no true wash lines 
in the drawing. The only relief lines used in the contours are in the outline of the 
amphora between the runner’s left hand and shoulder, and in a small part of the 
lower side of the pourer’s left arm. 

The under side of the foot and the lower part of the foot-ring are reserved, as is 
usual for late archaic pelikai. There is also a reserved band just inside the lip, and a 
small reserved patch under the arch of the handle. The rest of the vase is black, in- 
side and outside, except for its decoration. Enough of the handle-ornament remains 
to show what it was like: a pair of palmettes separated by “‘s’’-spirals. Figure 4 

7 Though often encountered, this line is almost as often ignored. in the descriptions of figures which 
have it. There is reason for doubting that it always signifies an anklet (see Richter and Hall, RF Vases 
i, p. 47). In several examples by the Geras Painter, who has a special liking for this motive, the line 
seems not to extend all the way across the ankle (e.g., in Nos. 1A, 4A, and 14B, the last being the New 
York pelike discussed by Richter, loc. cit.). But there has been no other explanation of it. See Pierre 
Paris, DS. 4:1, pp. 396-7, s.v. periscelis, for examples and literature (especially Hartwig, Meister 
schalen, p. 235). 

8 The form is not unlike that of Oinochoe Shape 4 (ARV., page ix). According to Beazley, this type 
lasts ca. 470-400 B.c. (V.Pol. p. 32 and note 2), but ours may be a little earlier: see be!ow, pp. 511-12 


There are four notable specimens. all decorated by the Chicago Painter, in Boston (ARV. p. 409. 
31-34). 
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gives what is left of it on the less mutilated side. Near the end of the frieze above the 
reverse picture, the egg-pattern has several “‘eggs”’ with hollow centers. 

The shape and decoration of this pelike place it at once in the same general class 
as those already attributed to the Geras Painter.’ Its form is most like that of his 
later pieces, which are usually short, with a relatively broad neck and mouth. The 
type differs markedly from the long-necked variety, with swollen body, examples 
of which were decorated with framed pictures by the Leningrad Painter and the 
Agrigento Painter, and others. The handle-ornament, while it is not distinctive, is a 
motive that is contemporary with—and favored by—the Geras Fainter (see, for 
example, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 11).!° The “‘z’’-pattern below the pictures, which is found 
in this position also on his pelike in Leipzig (No. 6), is not a very common border 
in red-figure, and I know of only one other instance of its being used in exactly this 
way.!! 

The subject of the main picture inevitably calls to mind the Geras Painter’s knack 
of exploiting overlooked opportunities for dressing up homely materials by present- 
ing them in odd mixtures. A part of the trick is to make inanimate objects dominate 
the scene as the main key to its implications. He is most fond of showing satyrs in 
new and unexpected circumstances, in which they are tamed and brought to terms 
with the restraining forces of civilization: clothed (Nos. 4, 16), drawing water from 
a well (No. 4), being punished (No. 6), helping Dionysos on with his armor (No. 10)," 
playing ephedrismos (No. 19). Our satyrs in the kitchen, with their minds fixed on 
the basin, fit naturally into this environment and contribute something to the 
wealth of its repertory. 

For closer stylistic study, we should examine some of the figures shown in com-. 
parable attitudes on published vases by the Geras Painter. Especially to be noticed 
are the poses in which both arms are extended together, like our boy-satyr’s (Nos. 
4B, 9AB, 19B); shoulder and arm are seen in profile, as in both figures of the main 
picture (Nos. 2A, 4B, 6A, 11A); the chest is shown frontally (or nearly so), with the 
head in side view, as in the reverse figure (Nos. 1A, 3B, 5A, 16A, 22, 24); and full- 
length running or walking figures (Nos. 4A, 14B, 22). There are also some isolated 
details which help to characterize the style. 

These comparisons reveal a complex, organic identity of style which reaches to 
every part of the decoration on the Berkeley pelike. (1) The arm and shoulder seen 
in side view have a truly distinctive form, most closely matched on the Haryard 
pelike (No. 4). The shoulder muscle is knotty, and the line running downward across 
the torso is very long and noticeably bent: the enclosed space between this line and 
the contour of the shoulder looks somewhat like a ham. (2) The chest, seen frontally 

2On the Geras Painter’s style, which has been little discussed, see Richter and Hall, RFVases i. 
p. 47; Beazley, VA. pp. 56f. 

10 Tt is tighter and appreciably less developed than, for example, the ornament on the Chicago Paint- 
er’s pelike in Lecce (ARV. p. 408, 19; CVA. 1, III Ie, pl. 4, 3). 

11 On a pelike by the Kleophrades Painter (ARV. p. 123, 27). There is a pelike in Compiégne CV A., 
pl. 17, 11-12) which has this border above the pictures. A chous in the Louvre (Deubner, Ait. Feste, pl. 
13, 1-2) has it below the picture. Other examples: hydria, below picture, CV A. Gallatin Coll., pl. 25, 1; 
around medallion of kylix: Licht, Sittengeschichte i, p. 228 (Angular Painter: ARV. p. 612, 13). 

12 Side A is pictured (after Froehner) in DS. 4:2. p. 1093, fig. 6129. On the subject, cf. Brommer, 
Satyroi, 55, note 22. 
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with the head in profile, shows a characteristic interrelationship among its parts. 
The collar-bone is a wide “‘v,”’ the forks of which are straight lines: the tips are not 
hooked, but meet in an angle with the upper end of the vertical line for the sternum. 
The chest is usually shown as not fully frontal, but slightly twisted, with suitable 
changes of detail to fit differences of position. Relative distances from full-front are 
shown by deepening the curve of the line for the breast as that side recedes from the 
frontal plane. (3) The Geras Painter gives his figures arms and legs that are usually 
very slender for the size of the body: in one or two extreme cases it almost looks as if 
the withered limbs of Old Age (No. 11) had been carried over by habit. He suggests 
muscularity in the upper arm simply by pinching it in at its ends, chiefly at the 
shoulder. Where there is a black background, the painter actually digs into the 
armpit and the shoulder, as on the right arm of our pourer, and on the left arm of 
the runner (compare especially Nos. 5A, 16A). (4) This painter’s heads are notable 
for their pointed, sharply uptilted noses (on both human beings and satyrs). The 
nostril, when shown, is set rather far back into the cheek, and is drawn as a deeply 
curved line having its open end at the top, as on the boy-satyr. In satyrs the narrow 
but deep indentation in the bridge of the nose is also typical. Mouth and mustache 
are turned down sharply at the corners, often running together at their ends. The 
eye and eyebrow are set at right angles to the profile, or are slanted downward, and 
the eyebrow is strongly arched. The mass of the hair, with its droopy puff over the 
brow, tends to look like a wig. Necks are usually very short and thick, and are often 
obscured by the position of the head. (5) The boy-satyr’s head may be compared 
with the heads of the boys on the pelike (No. 2A) and the hydria (No. 24) in Athens. 
The heavy chins and the turned-down mouths in particular are to be noted. (6) The 
feet are usually very short, and thick through thie instep. On the pelike in New York 
(No. 14), both the feet of the satyr have the big toe completely cut off by a thick 
dividing line, as in our pourer. The line across one ankle of each of our adult satyrs — 
whatever it is for—is found so often on the Geras Painter’s figures that it seems 
almost a mannerism." (7) The pubic hair above the genitals of the running satyr 
is curiously indicated by a small black dot adorned with two tiny whiskers. A 
similar peculiarity of treatment may be observed also on the Geras Painter’s pelike 
in Leipzig (No. 6) and the fragment from the Acropolis (No. 22). (8) Some of the 
contours on our pelike have the appearance of a row of concave arcs, separated by 
little pointed ridges. This effect is seen most clearly in the right edge of the situla on 
the reverse, and the right side of the shelf’s upright in the main picture. Does it 
reveal an individual kind of brushwork used while blacking in the background, ex- 
hibited again on the left buttock of the pick-a-back rider on the Geras Painter’s 
neck-amphora in Copenhagen (No. 19)? 

So the paintings on our pelike were done by the Geras Painter. At the possible risk 
of being tedious, I have ticked off the main reasons for this attribution, hoping that 
their enumeration might serve for the present as a very rough characterization of 
the painter’s figure style. The pelike’s shape and accessory ornament, as well as 
certain indications in the drawing (especially the treatment of the eyes), suggest 
that it is fairly late among his works. More than this I am not prepared to certify. 
18 See above, note 7. Geras Painter, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 14, 19, 22, and 23 all have it. 
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Let us say that it seems to have been painted near the time of transition from the 
ripe archaic to the early classical style. 

Besides presenting a unique and partly obscure subject, the artist has also en- 
riched his work with some details which are so rare that they call for special notice. 
These are the shelf supporting the large crock, and the situlas carried by the adult 
satyrs. 

Fifth-century Greek houses must have been remarkably barren of shelves.'* The 
vase-paintings indicate that the walls were often littered with objects of all sorts 
hanging from pegs or hooks, but I have observed only two examples of an actual 
shelf with something resting on it. One of these is drawn almost exactly like the 
shelf on our pelike. It appears on a kylix by the Wedding Painter, in Compiégne," 
in what seems at first sight a rather surprising context. One side of the cup has an 
outdoor scene in which women are picking fruit. Near the left end of this picture, 
the shelf is shown with a plemochoe resting on it. The picture on the other side has an 
interior locale: a seated woman is adorning herself, aided by four attendants. Evi- 
dently the shelf and its plemochoe belong here, but the artist allowed himself the 
license of putting it with the fruit-pickers, along with a hanging alabastron which 
appears in the same picture. The second example is also a real shelf, but it is drawn 
in a purely frontal view, in the arming scene on a Niobidean bell krater in Chicago." 
On it is a pair of greaves, which are likewise shown frontally. 

Somewhat like a shelf, too, are the shoemakers’ tool racks appearing on black- 
figured vases in Oxford '’ and Boston.'* These racks, however, have a specialized use, 
and could hardly be classed as regular household equipment. There is one other 
fairly common architectural feature, met with on ripe archaic and early classical | 
cups, which has some likeness to a shelf, but it proves to have a different form and 
use. This is the rectangular hook, shaped like an inverted pi, on which helmets are 
sometimes seen hanging.’ It is always shown in side view and, without the helmet, 
it might be taken for a shelf.2° But from the way in which the helmets are hung over 


14 Their purpose seems to have been served instead by chests, cabinets and cupboards (xvAixeia, 
Thyuata), ete. Cf., for example, Robinson and Graham, Olynthus viii, ““The Hellenic House,” p. 197 f., 


where cupboards are discussed. 1% ARV. p. 605, 1; CVA. Compiégne, pl. 17, 9. 
‘6 Webster, Niobidenmaler, pl. 19, a (ARV. p. 425, 9, “Manner of the Niobid Painter”’). 
17 CVA. Oxford 2, III H, pl. 8, 7-8. 18 Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 32 opp. p. 30. 


19° Cf. Hartwig, Meisterschalen, p. 218 f. and note 2, where the following examples are listed: ARV. 
p. 249, 41 (Brygos Painter); p. 262 (“related to the painter of the Oxford Brygos”’); p. 266, 1 (Briseis 
Painter); p. 570, 32 (Tarquinia Painter); p. 588, 106 (Penthesilea Painter). Add to these the skyphos 
in Vienna by the Brygos Painter (ARV. p. 253, 129); a kylix in Boston by the Foundry Painter (ARV. 
p. 264, 15); and a kylix in London by the Penthesilea Painter (ARV. p. 586, 60). 

20 We need not insist that these hooks were used only for helmets, since their form is our chief con- 
cern here. Yet this must have been their main use. The examples which support nothing are found 
also on cups, in much the same circle of artists as are those that have helmets on them (above, note 19). 
See especially Louvre G 448, by the Penthesilea Painter (ARV. p. 583, 5; Diepolder, pl. 21, 2), where a 
shield-case is not far away. Another, in Compiégne (ARV. p. 592, 11, ““manner of the Splanchnopt 
Painter”; CV A., pl. 18, 6), does not appeaz in a “military”’ context, but the form is the same. A third, 
on an unattributed kylix fragment in Eleusis (AcAT. 9, 1924-25, p. 32, fig. 33), is in an arming scene, but 
both its uprights are very long, and something ether than a hook may be intended (cf. Mme. Papaspy- 
ridi-Karousou, loc. cit.). Still another, on a cup by the Splanchnopt Painter (ARV. p. 962; CV A. Fogg 
Museum, pl. xv, 1), has very long arms, and no help is given by the context (cf. Chase, ad loc.: “ U- 
shaped object”’). Yet in spite of these variations in form and surroundings, I suspect that in all four 
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the free ends of these supports, it seems fairly clear that they are all hooks, shown in 
profile. Properly drawn, they would project at right angles to the wall, instead of 
running parallel to it. Our shelf is arbitrarily turned sidewise too, but it obviously 
must have depth as well as breadth in order to support the pot resting on it. A cor- 
rect frontal view would not have the vertical arm at the side, but would probably 
look more like the shelf supporting the greaves on the krater in Chicago. 

Situlas, too, are a rarity in Attic vase-painting, and no Attic specimens in clay 
have, to my knowledge, been discovered. The bail handles could hardly have been 
of clay, in any case. Nor would the thought of attaching handles of wire or rope have 
changed matters very much, since there were various common shapes conveniently 
at hand which were better suited to the same purpose. The East Greek type of pot- 
tery situla, with looped handles at the sides,?! seems not to have been adopted in 
Greece proper. On the other hand, bronze situlas shaped much like the common 
Italian types have been found in Greece.** Hence the few examples of pail-like vessels 
shown in Attic vase-paintings were most probably metallic. Another kind, which 
looks rather like an amphora with a bail handle attached, could on occasion have 
been improvised from a pottery vessel, but there is reason to believe that it too was 
of metal.” 

The uses to which both types are put, when they appear in vase-paintings, suggest 
not only that they were of metal but also that they were used primarily to contain 
water. Except for the examples shown on our pelike, pail-shaped situlas apparently 
are found only in well-scenes.** Assuming that they were of metal, they would of 
course have been readily adaptable to various uses, even if they ordinarily were used 
for water. But there is at least one other reason for supposing that the situlas carried 
by our satyrs are being used to draw and fetch water: the amphora, the askos, and 
the oinochoe provide amply for wine. 


cases a helmet-hook is intended. —I cannot say whether the kylix is at all relevant which is published 
in Vente 11-14 mai 1903, p. 46, No. 180 (ARV. p. 957, “perhaps belongs to the group of the Briseis 
Painter’’). It has beneath one handle a large pi (our bracket, inverted), and an ““O”’ beneath the other: 
“*Les deux sujets sont séparés par deux grandes lettres TO,” as the catalogue has it. 

2 E.g., Scheurleer, Grieksche Ceramiek, pl. vu, 22. 

2 Cf. Lucy T. Shoe, Hesperia i, 1932, 57 f., and examples there cited; A. Grenier, DS. 4:2, pp. 1357 
60, s.v. Situla. 

23 Jt is called variously by modern writers a “‘situla,” “hot-water pail,” “‘bucket,” “amphora."’ 
It appears most often in well-scenes, such as those illustrated and discussed by Philippart, RA. 1933, i, 
pp. 154-60, figs. 1-5. See CV A. Univ. of Calif. 1, pl. 37, 1 (bath—and well?); Gerhard, AV., pl. 277 
(Codrus Painter: ARV. p. 740, 14; bath, and well); and the jug-shaped vessel, DS. 4:1, p. 781, fig. 
5895 (bath, and well); v. Mercklin, RM. 38-39, 1923-24, p. 85 f., note 1; B. Dunkley, BSA. 36, 1935-36, 
p. 153 note 3. For the amphora-shape, cf. the bronze vessel MonAnt. 17, p. 451 fig. 321, which Orsi 
(ibid., p. 450) dates in the first quarter of the fifth century. The examples seen in vase-paintings are 
thought to be of bronze also by Philippart (oc. cit., p. 155) and by Mayence (CVA. Brussels 1, IIT I c. 
page 1, text to pl. 1, 3 and pl. 1, 4). 

24 The best-known example survives only in a drawing from a lost vase (Tischbein, Hamilton Coll. 
i, pl. 58), which is often reproduced in discussions of Greek bathing customs (e.g., DS. 1:1, p. 61, fig. 
748), and which illustrates what must have been a common practice of placing the bath near a well 
(ef. above, note 23). Four youths are shown at a public bath, the rightmost standing on top of a well- 
head, and preparing to pour water into the laver from a situla (for the shape. cf. the bronze specimen, 
Furtwiingler, Olympia iv, p. 139, fig. 868). He has just drawn the situla from the well with a long rope 
strung on a pulley, the lower half of which is shown above the youth’s head.— There is a situla of 
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The subject of the main picture is not wholly self-explanatory, but its general 
drift is clear enough. The boy-satyr is evidently mixing or kneading some kind of 
food in his basin.» He cannot be merely washing his hands, not only because every- 
thing else in the picture reeks of something quite different, but also because the 
basin is tilted so far upward that his hands would hardly reach the small amount of 
water that could be contained in its lower end.2* And how could we reconcile his 
earnest attitude with any boy’s (to say nothing of a boy-satyr’s) natural distaste for 
washing? His interest is understandable if he is helping to make goodies in which he 
expects to share. 

The shape and location of the lidded crock 2’? imply that it contains something 
solid, such as flour or meal of some kind. The grown-up satyr is preparing, with 
evident care, to pour some (or more?) liquid gradually into the basin. The boy seems 
to have the utensil braced against his thighs for a purpose, to help him in working a 
mixture of solid and liquid ingredients. If the situla contains water, the pourer may 
have dipped his oinochoe into it to make the measuring easier, but more prebably 
the recipe calls for both wine and water. He could have got his wine from the skin on 
the wall, but not necessarily so: it may be there simply to balance the composition 
and to add to the vinous atmosphere. Thus the objects in the picture seem to imply 
that we have the essential ingredients for bread or cake: some kind of flour or meal, 
wine, water. 

These are, then, the preparations for a feast. The satyrs in the main picture are 
making some delicacy to be eaten at the celebration. The other satyr is perhaps hur- 
rying to get more wine and water, this time possibly for drinking.?* With his back- 
ward glance, he must be urging the young chef and his helper to get on with their, 
work. To judge by the apparent ease with which he carries his burden, the amphora 
should be empty, as we had already guessed: compare the amphora similarly carried 
by the vouth on a vase in London by the Berlin Painter,?* where the bearer’s hand is 


similar shape on a r.-f. column krater by the Naples Painter (ARV. p. 705, 15; Leroux, Madrid, pl. 29, 
1), where the rope and pulley are also seen, and a well-house.—On the reverse of the Geras Painter’s 
pelike No. 4 (CV A. Hoppin Coll., pl. 12, 4), the exact shape of the vessel is not clear, but it may be a 
situla.—I found nothing that would help much to interpret our pelike among the many “‘situlas”’ in 
Italiote vase-paintings. These have various uses, and often they look more like baskets than situlas. 

5 Basins of this type were of course put to various uses. The term ox&on seems to have been applied 
indiscriminately to any broad, shallow vessel, whatever its use (see Dictionary). Relevant here, Etym. 
M., p. 803: tpiBopévn Kai avabSevopévn paza. On the use 
of similar basins for carrying sacrificial foods, see Beazley, CV A. Oxford 1, text, pages 6-7; Richter and 
Hall, RFVases i, p. 49. They were also used along with baskets, for vintage (e.g., Graef-Langlotz, 
Akropolisvasen i:4, pl. 107, 2560; "Ep. 1924, p. 106, fig. 3; CV A. Bib. Nat. 2, pl. 49, 3; and cf. Beazley, 
loc. cit.). 

26 Whenever such basins do appear in washing scenes, they are shown level, as one would expect. 
Cf., for example, CV A. Brussels 1, III I ¢, pl. 4, 2; Beazley, VA. p. 21, fig. 12 bis; CVA. Athens 1, 
III Ic, pl. 3, 2. 

27 The shape is not found in decorated pottery, but belongs rather to the rough “‘kitchenware”’ found 
often in excavations. When used as a storage vessel, it would need a tightly fitting lid to keep out dust 
and bugs, especially weevils if it contained flour or barley meal. 

28 Assuming that the wine is for them, these satyrs are no doubt reconciled to the human practice of 
mixing water with their wine, and do not always drink it neat. This change in the mores of satyrs is 
implied elsewhere, in pictures which show them taking wine from kraters (e.g. Louvre G 201, Pottier 
iii, pl. 129). 29 ARV. p. 133, 28; CVA. Brit. Mus. 3, III I ¢, pl. 10, 1 b. 
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inside the mouth of the vessel. No doubt you were expected to bring your empties 
when you went to the wine-shop. But it is asking too much of the painter to demand 
that all these details be made clear, and there is room enough for conjecture in the 
questions which still must be considered. 

We can only guess at what is being mixed in the basin, but there are a few clues. 
First, no cooking stove is seen in the picture. This fact should perhaps not be taken 
too seriously, for there could be a stove somewhere out of sight. On the other hand, 
there are some kinds of unbaked cakes which were made of cereals, and the com- 
monest of these—paza—is suitably easy to prepare.*® It was usually made of 
barley-meal (G4Agita), mixed with liquids, such as water, wine, oil, or milk, some- 
times with condiments added.*! It was notoriously a staple food of the lower- 
class Athenians,**—so much so that even they were beginning to scorn barley, 
Kai ovK dvOpwtrwv, by the end cf the fifth century.** Satyrs, 
when domesticated, are naturally imagined to share in the life of the lower social 
orders, not that of the aristocracy.** In the company of other beings, their status is 
distinctly menial if not servile. Even in their own private lives, they only mimic 
or parody the doings of their betters.** As slaves or lackeys, they could of course 
occasionally filch a dainty from their master’s table,** but that is not at all equal to 
having the same thing to themselves. M&za might therefore be a proper food for 
satyrs to have at a banquet (if indeed they are getting this meal for their own con- 
sumption), and that is perhaps what they are making here.*’ 

It is fashionable to think that vase-paintings with subjects like this were probably 
inspired by the satyric drama. A good many vase-paintings show plainly that this 
influence was at work, but there is danger of making exaggerated claims for it. 
Certain works of the Geras Painter have already become involved in this question. 
Brommer, who has given us the fullest and most recent study dealing with the in- 
fluence of the satyr-play upon vase-paintings, lists 117 examples supposedly deriving 
their inspiration from that source (Satyroi, pp. 40-48). As Brommer himself ac- 
knowledges (pp. 42-43), the evidence is not always conclusive, and often it implies 
(at most) a general rather than a specific influence. The Geras Painter’s pelike No. 
13, in Berlin,** is admitted because the association of satyrs with wells or fountains 
is believed to suggest the subject’s derivation from a lost satyr-play by Aeschylus, 

30 See especially A. Jardé, Les Céréales dans l’antiquité grecque, p. 123 f.; E. Saglio, DS. i:2, p. 1143, s.v. 
cibaria; K. Ehermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Antiquitéten iii: Privatalterthiimer, p. 192, note 13. 

3t Wine and oil, Thucyd. iii, 49; milk (?), Hes. Op. 552; wine, Hesych. s.v. oivotooa, and Schol. Ar. 
Vesp. 610; various recipes, Athen. iii, 82. 

3% Athen. iv, 84; xiv, 83. Cf. also the frequent references to pa&za, and to G&Agita and xp18ai, in 
Aristophanes: Acharn. 732, 834; Eq. 55, 1166; Eccl. 606, 665; Plut. 192, 544; Vesp. 610; ete. 

33 Cf. Ar. Vesp. 715-18; Pax 449. The quoted phrase is from Posidonius, FHG. iii, pp. 269 f. 

3% On this point, and on other matters relating to satyrs, I have profited especially from reading 
Brommer, Satyroi; A. Hartmann, RE. 3A:1, 35-53, s.v. Silenos und Satyros: E. Kuhnert in Roscher, 
Myth. Lex. iv, pp. 444-531, s.v. Satyros; Nicole, DS. 4:2, pp. 1090-1102, s.v. Satyri, Silent. 

3% See Beazley, ABS., pl. 15 and page 28 (and cf. v. Liicken, Greek Vase-Paintings, pls. 37-38); 
Nicole, op. cit., p. 1098; Hartwig, Meisterschalen, p. 59; and doubtless others. 

36 As on the kylix in London by the Clinic Painter (ARV. p. 538, 4; FR. pl. 47, 1). 

37 M&za was also served at richer feasts, but there it would be of finer quality, mixed in fancy recipes, 


and it would form only a small part of the meal (Athen. iv, 31; iv, 50; al.). 
38 Brommer, No. 36. A, woman at fountain; B, satyr running to fountain. 
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the ‘“‘Amymone.”’ Also listed is the Harvard pelike (No. 4),*° first because the satyr 
is shown at a well, but then, too, because of the presence (on the other side) of 
Herakles, who is said to have been a stock character in satyr-plays.*° A third pelike 
by the Geras Painter (No. 16) “is also mentioned, in a supplementary list of clothed 
satyrs, who, according to Brommer (p. 59, note 40), ““gehéren im weiteren Sinn 
auch zu den Satyrspielbildern, da die Bekleidung fiir sie ja erst durch das Spiel 
méglich wurde.” Without wishing to argue this matter here, or to challenge any of 
the pieces admitted as “‘Satyrspielbilder,” I cannot help feeling that this is danger- 
ous ground, and that there are negative considerations which need a better hearing. 

The Berkeley pelike would qualify by Brommer’s standards as a reflection of the 
satyr-drama, if only by virtue of the boy-satyr’s presence.*? We might even go 
further, and say that it shows the preliminaries for a dinner of Dionysos and Hera- 
kles, as in Brommer’s No. 42,“ and that its subject is therefore derived from the 
same satyr-play, assuming that this play contained a kitchen scene in addition to 
the banquet proper. Certainly the Geras Painter’s flair for making the most of the 
dramatic possibilities in mere objects tempts one to think of them as cleverly man- 
aged stage properties. Yet this kind of speculation, although it is hard to refute, 
loses value in direct proportion to its elasticity, and has little point where there is no 
real evidence to support it. In such cases it seems idle to go out of our way in search 
of a satyr-drama (or to speak vaguely of “‘the satyr-drama’’) as the source of in- 
spiration. A more obvious source is already at hand, in the artistic tradition of the 

rase-painters themselves; or, if this explanation seems to give the artists too much 

credit for originality, in the popular folklore regarding satyrdom. For example, it 

surely would not have required an Aeschylus to give birth to the idea of connecting - 
satyrs with water-sources, the traditional home of nymphs. So far as the subject of 

our pelike is concerned, it seems to go best with the reverse picture of the Geras 

Painter’s neck-amphora in Copenhagen (No. 19)—which Brommer excludes al- 

together from his thesis —as the artist’s own whimsical infusion of human elements 

into the imaginary daily life of satyrs. 

Even if we disallow the influence of the satyric drama upon this pelike, there is 
still some doubt as to who will eat the food that is being prepared. Is this, after all, 
mere below-stairs drudgery incidental to some feast that will be enjoyed by lordlier 
beings, such as Dionysos and Herakles? The humble social position of satyrs, es- 
pecially as revealed by their appearance at banquets only as servants or entertain- 
ers, is very pertinent to this question. It is strange but apparently true that satyrs 
are never seen actually reclining at banquets, and rarely are shown eating at all.“ 

39 Brommer, No. 41. A, Herakles carrying two amphoras on a pole (parody of Kerkopes?—see Hop- 
pin, text to CV A., pl. 12, 3-4, and cf. Geras Painter No. 21); B, satyr at well. 

40 Cf. Buschor, FR. iii, p. 272 (cited by Brommer, p. 43). 

‘t Cf. also Richardson, Old Age Among the Ancient Greeks, p. 199. 

4 Brommer, p. 24, and p. 56, note 24. Cf. above, note 4. 

43 FR., pl. 47, 1 (cited above, note 36). 

“ Cf. CV A. Oxford 1, pl. 4, 4 (satyr eating grapes), and other examples given by Beazley, ibid., 
text, p. 9; also the b.-f. cup, CV A. Bib. Nat. 2, pl. 49. But this could hardly be called civilized eating. 
Satyrs are also seen reclining on cushions (e.g., ARV. p. 254, 137, by the Brygos Painter; Richter and 


Hall, RF Vases ii, pl. 43; CV A. Louvre 6, III I c, pl. 36, 7-9/12), but there they are not eating, they are 
making music. 
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Can it be that these satyrs, for all their earnest attention to their chores, are to be 
deprived of the fruits of their labors, like the poor, sweating slaves on the back of 
the stamnos in Brussels by Smikros?* This is a hard judgment, which one would 
prefer not to give. Perhaps we can still hope that they are getting up a dinner of 
their own, even though they may not consume it decently at table, but somehow 
in their own beastly fashion. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA D. A. AMyx 


% ARV. p. 20, 1 (CVA. Brussels 2, II Ic. pl. 12). I have dismissed as too fanciful the thought that 
they might be satyr-tradesmen. It is true that, for some reason, pelikai were favored as a place to show 
workers and tradesmen. For satyrs at work, we might refer to ARV. p. 184 fin. (“‘satyrs as porters stack- 
ing bags”’), or ARV. p. 882, 43 (Hartwig, Meisterschalen p. 59, fig. 8: satyr fishing — Brommer’s No. 95), 
or others cited by Nicole (DS. 4:2, p. 1098), but none of these clearly shows satyrs as shopkeepers. 
Equally remote is the chance that they may be making sacrificial cakes, even though satyrs do worship 
on occasion. Unfortunately we are not clairvoyant, and there is no telling what these satyrs will do 
next. 
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A work of unusual fineness, the oinochoe in the Metropolitan Museum with NOMMH 
in the middle between Eros and Dionysos, invites close inspection.' Questions arise, 
however, from an examination of its details. Not everything is immediately ap- 
parent in this delicate representation (fig. 1). 

First, what is MOMMH actually doing? At her side stands a splendid specimen of 
those baskets, “‘Opferkérbe,”’ which as we well know by now, were used in sundry 
religious and, especially, wedding rites.* It has been suggested that she is decorating 
the basket.* The flaw in this explanation is that she turns away from the very article 
which we suppose to be the object of her attention. Yet it must be realized that the 
figure is not represented so as to make the action unequivocal; consequently, there 
is no simple explanation of it. First of all, however, we should say that she is in the 
act of dressing. This is how she goes about it. In order to drape herself with the 
(originally) pink-colored ¢ cloak that seems her only garment,® she first threw it 
around her back. In the present, and of course, preliminary condition she keeps it 
from falling, first, by pushing one part between her knees; second, by holding one of 
the upper ends with her teeth. The latter is a rather realistic comment by the 
painter, though not quite as original as it might seem. Examples can be found in 
other Greek vase-paintings.* Yet this attitude demonstrates two things. The figure 
is represented as dressing, not undressing. With works of art one cannot always say 
for certain whether a figure is putting on or taking off a cloth, because much the 
same manipulations are required in order to achieve both— witness the discussion . 
about the Cnidian Aphrodite.’ But in the present representation the garment cannot 
slip down because it is firmly, even conspicuously, prevented from doing so: and 
why should TOMMH with so much effort hold her mantle if she wanted it to fall? 
Further, a woman while dressing uses her teeth only when her hands are busy other- 
wise. The above mentioned vase-paintings show this quite clearly.* 


' Inv. no. 25.190. Description and bibliography in Richter and Hall, Red-Figured Athenian Vases in 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 169, pp. 215 f., pls. 164, 177. More recent discussions: K. Schefold, 
JdI. lii, 1937, p. 60; F. Zevi, Mem. Acad. Lincei vi, 1938, p. 355, n. 5; BMMA Guide i, 1939, p. 35. 1 


want to express my most cordial thanks to Miss G. M. A. Richter for bibliographical information and 
photographs, with which she kindly provided me; to Miss Ch. Alexander for her friendly assistance in 
examining this vase and the other one, mentioned below, Richter and Hall, op. cit., no. 160. 

2G. M. A. Richter, AJA. xxii, 1907, pp. 423 ff.; AJA. xxx, 1926, pp. 422 ff.; L. Deubner, Jd7. xl, 
1925, pp. 210 ff. 

*L. Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 103. ‘Richter and Hall, Red-Fig. Athen. Vases, p. 216. 

>’ This appears to be one of the loose garments, himatia, which the women of the Kertch vases wear 
quite frequently: see Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, pl. 7a, woman seated at the right; 7b, standing maenad. 
A similar cloak fully envelops a companion of Thetis on the pelike from Kamiros, ibid. pl. 17 and FR. 
pl. 172; another slips back from the shoulders of the women beneath the apple tree on the pelike. 
Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, pl. 24b. 

* The pyxis, Burlington Exhib. 1904, l.c., pl. 100, 1 56a, was already quoted in Schefold, Untersuchungen 
zu den Kertscher Vasen, p. 1035, n. 102. Add: Fragment of pyxis, Tiibingen E. 154: J. D. Beazley, Attic 
Red-Fig. Vase-Painters, p. 537, no. 43; a similar representation, A. Baumeister, Denkmédler i, p. 609, fig. 
668, after GazArchéol. v, 1879, pl. 23, cf. Beazley, op. cit., p. 663, no. 14. 7 Gnomon xvi, 1935, p. 202. 

§ Above, n. 6. The women in all these works seem busy binding their belts. The two last named 
examples show women wearing the peplos: between their teeth they hold one end of the apoptygma. 
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Now the lady of the New York pitcher really holds something with both hands, 
namely, a wreath or garland of gilded leaves; two branches, the leaves of each turned 
against those of the other, are held together on the top by a golden globule. The 
fingertips of the right hand are now destroyed, but it seems likely that they, together 
with the gold branch, grasped another end of the cloak. Logic, as well as the pre- 
served outlines behind the shoulder and the right arm, make this assumption likely. 
Without some support the cloak would not stay as it is shown in the painting; it 
would fall back. Consequently, MOMMH here performs two actions at a time, and 
both seemed important to the artist so that he did not want to omit either of them. 
She dresses and holds the wreath. It is improbable that these occupations merely 
form two parts of a unified action, that is, the act of getting dressed. The possibility 
that the wreath, too, forms part of the lady’s attire is remote. She already has a 
wreath on her head, and where else should such an ornament go? The figures of this 
style often, because of a pensive lack of determination which is proper to them, 
create a doubt as to their real intentions.’ Evidently, in the picture before us, neither 
the woman nor the god to whom she turns has use for the wreath in her hands. 
Perhaps she really means to decorate the basket. But at the same time she clothes 
herself and regards Dionysos who is seated at her left side. These are incongruities, 
however slight. Yet they are of a kind which is not infrequent in allegorical art and, 
indeed, in many works they seem designed to catch our attention first. There always 
are two ways of responding to incongrr ies. Either we take the patronizing attitude 
of overlooking them as unessential; or we accept them at their face value as facts 
laid before us, and seek an adequate understanding of them. 

If the latter course is pursued, another question becomes inevitable. The figure. 
MIOMMH, “procession,” has been expressly designated by the painter.'® It is fortunate 
that he did so; who would recognize her today without the explanatory inscription? 
The question is, why was a character representing a procession pictured the way it 
is shown here, as a woman dressing herself? Surely the figure must be regarded as a 
personification. She cannot be just a participant of the procession," for whom the 
given action would be even less suitable. Yet it is clear that here one is dealing with 
a period when the use of personification as a means of pictorial expression was in the 
formative stage. Later, when a convention concerning personification was estab- 
lished, everything that had a name could be visualized in this manner. In late 
classical or mediaeval art, it is true that nomina sunt numina and as such picturable. 
In Greek art, the nwmina were there first. Many of them were originally anonymous, 
generic concepts of the myth-forming imagination, like the maenads and satyrs of 
Dionysos or the nymphs who, in works of the late fifth and fourth centuries, form 
the court of Aphrodite. From the ranks of these intrinsically nameless, mythical 

*A comparable case: lid of a cup in Leningrad; Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, pl. 14a, girl leaning 
against a herm. “‘ Der goldene Olzweig, den die Hiinde halten, soll wohl ihr eigenes Haar schmiicken,”’ 
ibid., p. 15. This, too, may be doubted. She already wears a wreath, and there is always the possibility 
that she will decorate the herm beside her. 

10 The letters, originally white, are not recognizable in photographs but can be clearly distinguished 
when the original is examined closely. 


In this point I cannot concur with Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, p. 14. Cf. L. Deubner, Attische 
Feste, p. 103 and n. 8. 
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creatures, Greek art drew its earliest personifications.” There are transitional 
stages, however. The satyr, “‘Kissos,” the sleeping maenad, “‘’Tragodia,’’ on the 
Oxford oinochoe," remain satyr and maenad and behave accordingly, regardless of 
their names. But the case of the New York oinochoe is different. MOMMH there 
resembles a divine appearance existing in her own right, not merely a part of 
some conventional, mythical or iconographical pattern. It pays to ask whether her 
action is not related in fact to the thing for which her name stands. Such a connec- 
tion is not difficult to find. It may be described as an analogy. A woman arrays her- 
self before making her appearance; likewise, a procession arrays itself or is ar- 
ranged, before the start. In either case the spectacle promises to be a glamorous one. 
The personi‘cation, if so explained, refers to the preparatory state of a procession 
when it is about to start. Already she is literally in her boots." 

This idea was probably less surprising to the ancient than the modern observer. 
After all, the Parthenon frieze actually represents the same preparatory actions 
preceding a procession—in that case, the Panathenaic. The present composition 
only summarizes these preparations metaphorically, in the image of a woman 
clothing herself. It is interesting to compare this with the other representation of a 
MOMMH in the Metropolitan Museum." She appears in the retinue of Aphrodite. 
The rather inconspicuous figure quietly displays the necklace which she is about to 
don. He~ attitude is commonplace and the personification, if indeed it may be so 
called, as yet is little detached from the impersonal types of young women who, in 
this style, commonly surround and symbolically multiply the charms of Aphrodite. 
Nevertheless, a convention of how to impersonate the idea “procession,” could 
well be based on such representations. Indeed, it seems already in the making. Al- 
ready the processional basket is placed beside the personification, like an attribute. 
One is not forced to understand the occupation with the necklace on this vase as 
an act of self-adornment, anticipating the dressing scene of the Kertsch oinochoe. 
Yet one may so interpret it. Moreover, in the latter the figure TOMMH is at the same 
time shown as decorating the basket. Now a unified meaning becomes apparent in 
her two seemingly divergent actions. To array herself, to adorn the ritual imple- 
ments, are both preparatory acts to the event hinted at. Both constitute suitable. 
and it seems even traditionally preferred, actions of the lady “Procession.” 

After this, a third question can be asked and, perhaps, answered. The procession 
is getting ready. Whence does it set out? Greek art as a rule is rather specific about 
such matters. 

The answer must be sought in the bystanders which we have not so far considered. 
That is to say, Eros with the elegant wings to the left of the main figure, is not 
likely to contribute much to this question. The irregular elevation on which he 
stands must not be called a base; it is a terrain line. Consequently, the figure is not a 

12 L.. Deubner in Roscher, Lex. 3, pp. 2114 ff., s.v. Personifikationen. Cf. similar evolutions in genuine 
mythical conceptions, like the Moirae; RM. li, 1936, pp. 88 ff. 

13 Beazley, Attic Red-Fig. Vase-Painters, p. 732; oinochoe, manner of the Eretria painter. 

‘4 See description, Richter and Hall, Red-Fig. Athen. Vases, p. 215. 

15 Ibidem, no. 160, pls. 159, 176. The legends are in very small letters, but there is no doubt about 


the reading TOMTIH above the seated young girl with the necklace. Beazley. op. cit.. p. 838, no. 46: 
manner of the Meidias painter. 
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statue, as is sometimes asserted.'® His kind is not rare on vases of this period. In 
numerous compositions one can observe similar characters of secondary importance, 
though by no means unimportant. They might be called the significant accidentals, 
a pictorial device that in Greek art deserves a special study. Here it may be pointed 
out that Eros, natural companion of anything enjoyable, is busy putting on sandals. 
As he possesses wings and is not forced to walk, this preoccupation with his shoes 
seems a little ostentatious. The fact is the figure simply parallels and underlines the 
main action. He, too, gets ready. 

Yet Dionysos on the opposite side plays a different rdle. His presence in this place 
is very interesting. The rectilinear postament on which his chair is placed, is really 
best explained as a statue base.'’ He is a statue, though we probably must not see in 
him the actual reproduction of a cult image.'* He is rather a statue come alive.'* Or 
the god in person has taken the place of his temple image. In each case, the point is 
that Dionysos is comfortably at home, as a god can only be in his own sanctuary. 
Undoubtedly, this is the god for whom the procession moves out. But his appearance 
on the elevated base also signifies a locality. And this place is not described as the 
end of the procession, for the condition of TMOMMH is hardly compatible with a state 
of arrival. On the contrary, the procession is in a state of preparation or, at most, 
departure. The reference is to a procession setting out from a temple or precinct of 
Dionysos. 

Everything seems to indicate a specific Athenian institution. It must be doubted 
that this situation is equally characteristic of all Bacchic festivals in the Attic 
Calendar. Both the Rural and the “‘Great”’ Dionysia were celebrated with pom pae, 
but the processions chiefly appear to have moved with their offerings to the sanc- 
tuaries, not away from them.*° Possibly the Lenaea brought a procession through 
the town, but this is not certain.*! Nothing recognizably connects the New York 
pitcher with this feast, anyhow. As to the Anthesteria, we possess considerable 
information, but it is contained in fragments so dispersed as to make much recon- 
structing inevitable. Nevertheless, we probably need not separate the Kertsch 
oinochoe in New York from these materials with which it has been aligned pre- 
viously.” Only in the light of the interpretation here offered, a correction might 
become necessary. 

Our picture has been tentatively brought into relation with the famous carrus 


6 Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, p. 14; Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 103, n. 5, follows him. Also, it is said 
that the female figure is a Kanephoros representing the entire procession, and distinguished from the 
gods because she has no base. While a Kanephoros might well personify. a procession, the one here 
cannot be human. She is of the same stature as the gods, and in no way distinguished from them. 

17 Schefold, op. cit. and JdI. lii, 1937, p. 60. 

16 The objection was correctly raised by G. M. A. Richter, in Richter and Hall, Red.-Fig. Athen. 
Vases, p. 215, n. 2. ; 

19 Similar to the statue of Artemis on the Orestes krater at Naples, who seeks to penetrate the dark- 
ness of the adyton, and therefore protects the eye with her right hand like a person straining her eyes; 
FR. pl. 179 and text, p. 363. 

20 Deubner, op. cit., p. 140, about the ““Great’’ Dionysia; ibid., p. 138, procession to the temple of 
Dionysos during the Rural Dionysia as celebrated in the Piraeus. Cf. ibid., n. 9, against the suggestion 
made by E. Buschor, AM. liii, 1928, p. 98, n. 1. 21 Deubner, op. cit., p. 125. 

2 For a discussion of ancient testimony regarding the Anthesteria, see Deubner, op. cit., pp. 93 f. 
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navalis procession, ascribed to the day of the Choes.* But does anything in the vase- 
painting really refer to this event and its characteristic paraphernalia? There are no 
such references. The situation, as analyzed above, even contradicts the known 
facts of this celebration, for the same reason that made a relation to the “Great” 
Dionysia unlikely. The naval car, too, formed like a boat, carries the god to his 
sanctuary and stresses his arrival, not departure. There is another possibility, how- 
ever. The rites of the Hieros Gamos did involve a departure when Dionysos, from 
his residence in the Limnaion, moved to the Bukoleion, which was the appointed 
place of the symbolical wedding ceremony. It is highly probable, but not certain, 
that there was a procession on this occasion.** Dionysos—his image or the Archon 
Basileus—had to be transported from one place to the other. The bride, the Basi- 
linna, performed important and mysterious functions in the Limnaion and, conse- 
quently, had to be brought to the Bukoleion also. Later, she and perhaps the god, 
too, must return to the sanctuary in the marshes; but before that, it was unavoid- 
able that both were carried to the official locality of the wedding rites, which was 
the Bukoleion. This means that whenever the slightest publicity was given to these 
movements to and fro of the sacred protagonists of the Gamos, a procession formed 
almost by itself. This occurred more likely before than after the rites symbolizing 
the marriage, after the analogy of ordinary wedding customs.” A procession from 
the Limnaion to the Bukoleion, which can, with good reason, be presumed as a 
part of the yearly Anthesteria, fulfilled the functions of a pompe in a very literal 
sense. It was to escort the god on his way from one to another destination. 

Two reasons recommend this explanation for the New York oinochoe. First, it 
fits the represented situation. TOMTH is making ready, the preparations occur in 
the immediate presence of the god, and the god is in his own quarters. He is seated, 
however, on the same kind of chair as appears on the often-quoted little vase, also 
in New York, which perhaps renders a childish re-enactment of this very proces- 
sion.” There the chair has already been lifted on the car, and everything is ready 
for departure. 

Second, this interpretation explains the general tenor of the representation. It 
does justice especially to the specific kind of images used to symbolize the procession 
in its relation to the god. One should not forget that the woman decking herself out, 
and Eros putting on his sandals, as iconographic types belong originally to the 
gynaeconitis and, especially, to the often-represented wedding scenes. Both evoke 
the memory of the most common among these scenes, the preparation of the bride. 
The latter may be dressing herself, or helped by friends and maids, or assisted by 
fluttering Erotes. The types and their basic significance are well known.?? Un- 

23 p. 103. 

4 Ibid., pp. 105, 109. Cf. M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theatre, p. 96, n. 7; G. W. 
Elderkin, “The Lenaion, Limnaion and Boukoleion in Athens,” Archaeol. Papers v, p. 33. The wedding 
procession of Dionysos and the priestess-queen has already been discussed by A. Mommsen, Feste 
der Stadt Athen, pp. 3983 f. 

25 For the procession to the house of the bridegroom, ef. L. Deubner, JdJ. xv, 1900, p. 149; 
li, 1986, pp. 175 ff.; A. Brueckner, AM. xxxii, 1907, pp. 80 ff.; RE. xvi, p. 2130. 

% Deubner, Aitische Feste, pp. 104 f. and pl. x1, 3, 4. 


27 Cf. A. Brueckner, AM. op. cit., pp. 79 ff.; the material requires re-examination. Figures tying 
shoes are especially often represented. Either Eros or the bride is so shown, as in Brueckner, op. cit., 
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doubtedly even here, in the different context of the New York oinochoe, the figures 
of Eros and the dressing lady carry the erotic connotations’of their traditional 
origin. Therefore, they seem very appropriate for an occasion which, like the MOMTIH 
in question, is also a wedding procession. Iconographically, the figure behaves like 
a bride, and this underlying parallel may explain why she looks so conspicuously 
back to Dionysos. In the London oinochoe Dionysos and the seated Basilinna 
similarly face each other.?* The present case is different, for TOMMH is not the bride 
herself. She only impersonates the procession which is to accompany the god. But 
while she exchanges with him this glance of mutual understanding, she adds a 
curiously sentimental and mystic note to the composition. 

Inprana UNIVERSITY Ortro BRENDEL 


pl. 8, or Eros performs this service for the bride, as in JdI. xi, 1896, p. 194, no. 46 and Schefold, Kert- 
scher Vasen, pl. 14a, etc. 
28 Deubner, op. cit., pp. 101 f. and pl. x, 1, 2. 
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NOTE ON A FESTIVAL JUG 


THE fragmentary jug ' presented here (fig. 1) is unusual among oinochoai associated 
with the celebration of the Anthesteria in that its scene includes a sculptured repre- 
sentation of the god of the festival. At the right of the picture a male figure bends 
over an altar; in the center, presiding over the sacrifice, stands a statue on a high 
base. From the left comes a youthful attendant who carries a basket of offerings and 
the wreathed jug which indicates the statue to be that of Dionysos. 


Fic. 1.—SAcrRIFICE IN THE SANCTUARY OF DIoNyYsos IN THE MARSHES 


The battered remains of this figure suggest an archaic statue, or perhaps an 
ancient image in its traditional festival attire. The vase belongs to a period when 
statues are frequently rendered in an archaistic fashion,? but if our painter had a 
definite statue in mind he would have wished it to be recognizable, and its archaic 
look would derive from fact rather than from a vase-painting convention. 

The assumption that the statue is one which actually existed, and to be differ- 
entiated from the representations of statues in mythological scenes, rests on the 

1 Athens, Agora Inv. P 5270; from a well filled in the last quarter of the fifth century. Mended from 
several pieces; brown wash inside; height preserved 0.122 m.; diameter of base 0.125 m. The statue 
is rendered in yellow over white, with details picked out in black; the glaze has peeled from the egg 


and dart moulding of its base. The wreath on the jug is obscured by a highlight. Manner of the Meidias 
painter. ? Schefold, ‘‘Statuen auf Vasenbilder,” JdJ. 52, 1937, pp. 30 ff.; esp. pp. 47 and 63. 
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association, indicated by the wreathed jug, of the sacrifice shown here with the rites 
of the 12th Anthesterion. The ceremonies of the Choes were familiar to every 
Athenian; in a picture closely related to actual experience an imaginary statue 
would be out of place. A statue of Dionysos, probably early, appears thus to have 
played a part in the celebration of the Anthesteria. 

Such a statue would have been at home in the sanctuary of Dionysos in the 
Marshes, and it would be attractive to identify our scene with the report preserved 
by Athenaeus (10, 437 d) of the ceremonies there at the close of the drinking con- 
test.? We are told that the priestess carried off the wreaths and sacrificed the left- 
over wine in the sanctuary. No mention is made of her assistants, but it will be re- 
‘alled that in her other role as Basilinna a Hierokeryx ({Demosthen.| 59, 73 ff.) 
attended her at the betrothal mysteries in the same sanctuary. Although our scene 
cannot be identified with any precise moment of ritual, its association with the 
drinking-contest story seems probable.‘ 

The large table-tvpe altar, of which the remains were found by Dérpfeld in the 
precinct which he identified as that of Dionysos in the Marshes,* stood in the walied 
area at the north of the sanctuary, and there also the fourteen altars used in the 
Hieros Gamos ceremonies must have been set up. A statue of the elaborate character 
indicated by our vase can hardly, however, have stood out of doors. To give his 
scene in brief, the painter has juxtaposed an altar from the open temenos with the 
statue housed in the small temple to the south. This structure would have been 
curiously purposeless if no statue existed, vet the cella as excavated yielded no 
evidence for a statue base; the area where such a base might have stood was in fact 
covered by a flooring of pebbles set in lime mortar. 

It is difficult to associate a flooring of the character described with the early date 
of the temple; it suggests rather a connection with the later uses of the sanctuary.* 
A re-examination of this temple would be of considerable interest. Traces of a statue 
base beneath the pebbled floor might well supplement our painter’s efforts in re- 
storing to us some knowledge of the revered but seldom seen figure of Dionysos in 
the Marshes. 

Lucy TaLcorr 

’ The literature has been collected by Deubner, .1ttische Feste, pp. 93 ff.; I follow his analysis of the 
details of the festival. The many problems involved (see especially Nilsson, Miinch. Sitzungsb. 1930, 4, 
pp. 3 ff.) do not appear to affect the identification of our vase. 

‘The Louvre jug (Deubner, op. cit., pl. 13, 1-2) on which a child approaches an altar and a herm 
was suggested by van Hoorn (RA. 25, 1927, pp. 104 ff.) as a representation of this same scene. The 
association was disputed by Deubner, and subsequently van Hoorn in a letter to me questioned his 
earlier view on the ground that the Agora oinochoe shows Dionysos in the Marshes to have been a 
statue, not a herm. 

> 1M. 20, 1895, pp. 161 ff.; Judeich, Topographie von Athen, pp. 291 ff. The pebble flooring noted 
below appears on Dérpfeld’s plan. 

6 Judeich (op. cit., p. 296), commenting on the fact that the north part of the area was built over in 
Hellenistic or early Roman times, and the temple then repaired, suggests that in an era when a clear 
distinction between differing cults of Dionysos had been lost the sanctuary might have been moved 
to the theater vicinity. He notes that some such change would resolve the apparent contradiction 
between the accounts of the earliest sanctuary of Dionysos as given by Thueydides (ii, 15, 4) and 
Pausanias (i, 20, 2) respectively. 
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A PRIZE FOR WOOL-WORKING 


Tue black-figured cup illustrated in figs. 1-5 was acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1944.! It had already served Bloesch, in his Formen attischer Schalen,? 
as the name-piece of a group of Attic kylikes belonging to the decade 540-530 B.c. 
It is said to have been found at Tarentum. 

Of the decorations—three battle scenes and a warrior leading away a woman 
captive—we shall note only that the subject matter is surprising for a vase given 
as a prize in a girls’ wool-working contest. For that this was the destination of our 
new kylix is shown by an inscription scratched on the foot (fig. 3): MeAdoas épi 
vikatépiov * Eaivooa tas Kdpas évixe*. The alphabet is Western (note X for Z) and 
the dialect belongs to the West Greek group. Nothing in either alphabet or dialect 
is incompatible with a Tarentine origin.‘ We therefore assume that the dialect is 
Tarentine and transliterate the o and e sounds as follows: MeAwoas fyi vikattipiov ° 
Eaivooa tas Kdpas évikn, “I am Melosa’s prize.* She won the girls’ carding contest.” 

That contests were held in carding—the work of disentangling the fibers of the 
wool and drawing them out parallel to one another—was not known to us earlier. 
Fine wool and fine weaving were both Tarentine specialities * and it may be that 
local pride gave rise to contests in wool-working there. Or might the match have 
had some connection with a religious observance, the making of a garment to be 
offered to a god? We are told that every year in Laconia women wove a chiton for 
Apollo of Amyklai, whose statue stood on the tomb of Hyakinthos.’? In Tarentum 
too there was a tomb “called by some that of Hyakinthos and by others that of 
Apollo Hyakinthos.” * As the founders of Tarentum were Laconians, and even 
perhaps, as is argued by Wuilleumier,’ Amyclaeans, it is possible that they and their 
descendants observed in their new home the custom of offering yearly a chiton to 
Apollo.!° 

1 Acc. no. 44.11.1. Ht. 4 13/16 inches (12.3 em.). Broken at rim on one side and repaired, with a 
small piece restored. Interior decorated with concentric circles and dot. Briefly discussed by me in 
BM MA. iii, 1944, pp. 110 ff. 2 P. 8, “die Melusagruppe.” 

3 The words are separated from each other by single points but, in accordance with the custom in 
punctuated inscriptions, there is no point between the article and its noun. The point after the vi of 
vikatépiov is obviously an error—a dittography of that after éui. The surface is partially obscured 
by incrustation and rootmarks, some of which go over the inscription. This doubtless accounts for the 
faulty reading published by Bloesch, loc. cit., and by D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus x, 
p. 374, note 106. 

‘ For X =Z in the alphabet of Tarentum see Wuilleumier, [stros i, 1934, p. 15, and Tarente, p. 659. 

5 This seems to be the earliest occurrence of vixnttpiov = prize. 

6 See Wuilleumier, Tarente, pp. 216 f., 219 ff. 

7 Paus. iii, 16, 2. § Polybius viii, 28, 2 (30). 9 Op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 

10 Zaivwoa in our inscription would seem to imply wool. We are not told the material of the chiton 
offered to Apollo of Amyklai. We need not assume with Studniczka, Bettriége zur Geschichte der alt- 
griechischen Tracht, p. 18, that “‘chiton”’ was used by the Laconians in this connection in its original 
sense “linen garment.” Woolen chitons are of course known (see e.g. Herod. i, 195; vii, 91; Aristoph. 
Frogs, 1067; Pollux vii, 57; Studniezka, op. cit., p. 26) and the narrow foldless garment covering the 
figure of Amyclaean Apollo on Hellenistic silver coins (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic 


Commentary on Pausanias, pl. N, xv1; Cook, Zeus i, p. 713, fig. 529) looks much more like wool than 
linen. 
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Fic. 1.—Attic Eye THE Museum. ABout 540-530 B.c. 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Fic. 3.—InscriPTiIon ON Foot or 
Fic. 2.— Derrtatt or Kyiix SHOWN IN Fic. 1 SHOWN IN Fic. 1 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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Fic. 4.—Detau. or SHown IN Fic. 1 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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Fic. 5.—Derrain or Kyiix SHowN IN Fic. 1 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Like the carding contest the name of the prizewinner Melosa—or Melousa as it 
would be in Attic and the Koine — raises questions. The name is a rare one. It appears 
in an epitaph of Roman date found in Sicily " and on four Attic vases of the fifth 
century B.c. On these vases it is given to mythological characters, a circumstance 
which at first glance seems to speak rather badly for the owner of our kylix. For 
mythological names were for the most part avoided by people of good standing in 
the pre-Roman period, particularly in the times preceding the fourth century. The 
hetairai, on the other hand, showed a marked fondness for them. Consequently there 
is some presumption that a woman who bore such a name was a hetaira." 

It is hard to believe however that our Melousa was anything but a nice girl. Wool- 
working, it is true, was not limited to the respectable. But to enter a contest, win a 
prize, and then preserve that prize so carefully that it could be buried with one 
bespeaks an ardor and pride in domestic pursuits that we should not expect to find 
in a hetaira. 

A way out of this difficulty is offered by the peculiar circumstances in which the 
name Melousa is given to mythological characters. The four vases in question were 
painted by three closely related painters, Polygnotos,"* the Peleus Painter," and an 
unnamed master who is “near the Peleus Painter.” '* The Peleus Painter makes 
Melousa a Muse. His imitator or rival shows her as an Amazon. Polygnotos also 
makes her an Amazon on one vase, but on another gives the name to a woman whom 
Apollo is rescuing from Tityos, i.e., to Leto. Now while Amazons were legion and one 
had a good deal of freedom in the choice of names to be assigned them, and while 
more than nine names have come down to us for the nine Muses, Leto, the mother 
of Apollo, was an important and highly individual personage whom we should cer- 
tainly not expect to be called by any other name than her own. Of all the explana- 
tions proposed Friedrich Hauser’s '’ is the most ingenious. He suggested that 
Melousa was a real person who was admired by the painter of these vases (for he 
took them to be the work of one man). The painter, as a compliment to her, gave 
her name to his most attractive creations. It is difficult, however, to believe that a 
painter of this period would have lightly given the name of an acquaintance even to 
a Muse, much less to a great goddess like Leto. It is more likely that we have here 
a simple confusion. These painters seem to have been a bit weak in their mythology. 
Polygnotos knew that Apollo had rescued a woman from Titvos but thought that 
she was merely a nymph, not his mother Leto. The Peleus Painter was not sure of 
the names of the nine Muses. But that all three painters should have chosen this 
uncommon name for their creations is, I think, best explained by Hauser’s hypoth- 

"TG. xiv, 337. The double lambda is a misspelling; cf. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften®, p. 96, note 844. 

12 See Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen, pp. 69 ff.; M. J. Milne, AJA. xlvi, 1942, pp. 217 ff. A 
warning against over-hasty conclusions in the matter of women’s names is given by Wilhelm, JO.1/. 
xxv, 1929, pp. 59 ff. 13 Cf. Beazley, JHS. li, 1931, p. 121; Rodenwaldt, AA. 1932, cols. 7 ff. 

4 Louvre G375, CVA. Louvre, fase. 8, III, I d, pl. 42, 1-4; Beazley, ARV. p. 680, no. 48. Oxford 
522, CV A. Oxford, fase. 1, IIT, I, pl. xxrx 3, 4; Beazley, ARV. p. 678, no. 10. 

16 British Museum E271, FR. pl. 139; Beazley, ARV. p. 687, no. 9. 

16 Leningrad 769, Compte-Rendu 1866, pl. 6; MonInst. viii, pl. 44; Beazley, ARV. p. 688. 


17 FR, iii, p. 107. A summary of the various theories on the use of the name on these vases is given 
by Lamer, RE. xv, cols. 591 ff. 
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esis that Melousa was the name of some one of their acquaintance. I suggest further 
that the name, though not specifically a mythological one, might have been thought 
appropriate to mythological characters by these painters. 

In the first place, a woman admired by them and complimented in this fashion in 
their works would probably have been a hetaira. Since hetairai often bore mytho- 
logical names, it was natural to suppose that a hetaira’s name was mythological, 
particularly if you were not strong in your mythology and the name was of a form 
not often given to contemporary persons. 

The name Melousa is the present active participle of a verb. Feminine names of 
this form are rather rare, and they were not in favor with the Athenians, who con- 
sidered them more appropriate for their warships than for their daughters. For 
although sixteen such names of ships are recorded in Attic naval documents of the 
fourth century B.c.'!* (and Greek ships, we should note, were not as a rule named 
after actual persons),'? there seems to be no certain instance of an Athenian 
citizen with a name of this type before the Roman age.*° 

A number of mythological names, on the other hand, had this form, and one at 
least, Medousa (and doubtless several others), must have been familiar even to 
Polygnotos and his fellows. 

We see, therefore, how these painters could have jumped to the conclusion that 
their fair acquaintance was named after some nymph and that it was, consequently, 
permissible for them to give her name to the nymphs and other minor female char- 
acters from the realm of myth depicted in their works. 

While Melousa would not have been a very respectable name in Athens in the 


sixth or fifth century B.c., it may have been honorable enough in Tarentum. The 
element Vele- or Meli-, though it occurs in mythological names, is not limited to 
them but is found also in a number of good historical names. Melousa itself originally 
must have been a pet name. The verb péAw means (1) to care for or take an interest 


18 On the names of Athenian warships see Kurt Schmidt, Die Namen der attischen Kriegsschiffe (Diss. 
Leipzig, 1931). To his list add Epinome and Heorte, on a fragment of a fifth-century Athenian naval 
catalogue in the possession of D. M. Robinson, published by him in AJA. xli, 1937, pp. 292 ff. I wish 
to express my thanks to Professor Robinson for informing me of this fragment. The list of ancient 
ship’s names given by Miltner in RE. Suppl. v, cols. 947 ff., is unfortunately not free from errors. 

19 No ship’s name, identical with that of the person after whom the ship was called, is listed by 
Schmidt and Miltner. When, as rarely, a ship was named for a person, the name was altered. Three of 
these names, Antigonis, Demetrias, and Ptolemais, are those of sacred triremes and are derived from 
names of Hellenistic rulers. The fourth, Aristonike, occurs in a document of about 323-2 B.c., 
TG. ii?, 1632, 189. To this name is added the clause jv ~pn[vlev "Apiotévixos Mapaé:, i.e. it was a 
foreign ship confiscated by the Athenians and named after the man who was instrumental in her 
confiscation. Evidently the fact that he bore a name of good omen, particularly suitable to a warship, 
led to the adoption of its feminine form as the new name of the confiscated ship (Schmidt, op. cit., 
pp. 5, 51, 92). 

20 This statement is based on material collected by Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen. He has only 
six such names: Areskousa, Bryousa, Thallousa (also a ship’s name), Prepousa (also a ship’s name), 
Eutychousa, and Pherousa (a Nereid name). None is earlier than the fourth century B.c. The first 
three occur before the Roman age, but as names of a hetaira and a procuress and in epitaphs which do 
not give the father’s name and so presumably do not belong to citizens. I do not include Leomedousa 
(Bechtel, pp. 23, 25; in a fourth-century epitaph without the father’s name), as names in -medousa 
are merely feminines of names in -medon and accordingly belong to the traditional and socially accepta- 
ble stock of two-stemmed names. 
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in something, or (2) to be an object of care or solicitude. The second meaning is more 
likely to predominate in Melousa, which we may compare with péAnua, a term of 
endearment used by the lover to his lass and the sister to her brother. Melema, too, 
appears as a woman’s name in an epitaph from the Crimea.” “ Darling” is as close 
as we can get in English to either word. Such pet names often displaced the given 
name, were passed on to descendants, and ended by becoming part of the regular 
stock of given names. This happened in Athens to a number of pet names of women 
formed from the adjectives “sweet,” “‘little,”’ and “dear,”’ all borne by respectable 
members of society.22 Such may have been the history of the name Melousa in Taren- 
tum. We know too little of Tarentine names ** to do more than hazard a guess. 

If the reader should object that the prize itself, a large drinking cup, suggests that, 
Melousa was no better than she should be, we would recall to his mind the famous 
inscription on a kantharos from Boeotia in the Louvre,” ““ Mogea gives as a gift to his 
wife Eucharis, daughter of Eutretiphantos, a cup that she may drink her fill.” 
MerropouitaN Museum oF ART MARrJORIE J. MILNE 

21 For wéAnua as a term of endearment see Aesch., Cho. 235, Ar., Eccl. 972. For the name see Bechtel, 
Die historischen Personennamen, p. 615, and Latyshev, IPE. iv, 408. 

2 Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen, pp. 41 ff. On pet names in general see Die einstdimmigen 
mdnnlichen Personennamen des Griechischen die aus Spitznamen hervorgegangen sind, by the same 
author. 

28 A Tarentine prosopographia is given by Wuilleumier, op. cit., pp. 709 ff. We note that it includes 


a fragmentary name beginning MeA- from an inscription of the rv-1m century, JG. xiv, 668, col. IT, 3. 
* 7G. vii, 3467; Pottier in DS., s.v. cotyla, p. 1550. 
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THREE MYCENAEAN VASES FROM CYPRUS IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


To THE two well-known vases of Mycenaean pictorial stvle in the Metropolitan 
Museum can now be added a third krater, fragmentary, but an excellent and unique 
example of this ware. Like its relatives in New York, it was found in Cyprus by the 
American consul, General Luigi di Cesnola, in the 1860’s and, although its prove- 
nance is not recorded, it bears the Cesnola pottery number C.P. 3815. This vase, 
which has never been published, was rediscovered in the basement of the Museum 
in February 1942 in a collection of Cesnola pottery fragments.' Though far from 
complete, sufficient fragments of the upper part of the vase remain to enable one 
to reconstruct the pictorial zone (figs. 1-4), and the vase-shape can be restored on 
analogy of the almost contemporary amphoroid krater from Maroni (C.P. 1403, 
figs. 8-10). 

The three kraters, all of which are of amphoroid form (Furumark’s Form 8:53 
55)? with piriform body, straight or somewhat concave neck, and two vertical han- 
dles from lip to shoulder, form an interesting series covering at least one hundred 
vears of development. Although the two complete examples have already been 
published in Cesnola’s Cyprus, the Atlas of the Cesnola Collection and in Myres’ 
Handbook, recent research has contributed much to our knowledge of Mycenaean 
pottery and has shown that the pictorial style is an integral part of the entire My- 
cenaean ceramic development.’ It, therefore, seems desirable to republish these 


‘In the winter of 1942, the Metropolitan Museum, while rearranging its collection to meet the war- 
time emergency, decided to give to college museums some of the duplicate fragments of the Cesnola 
pottery collection. At the suggestion of Miss Mary H. Swindler, the writer went to the museum to 
select fragments for Bryn Mawr. During this visit I discovered and pieced together the fragments of 
C.P. 3815, and permission to publish was granted by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, who also suggested 
that I undertake the republication of the Cesnola chariot kraters. I wish to thank Miss Richter for 
allowing me to examine and study these vases and for supplying me with photographs and measure- 
ments; Lt. Col. John Franklin Daniel of the University Museum, Philadelphia, for valuable advice 
and suggestions given while I was engaged on my dissertation on the pictorial style; and especially 
Miss Swindler who first aroused my interest in the Mycenaean field. 

2 The most recent and comprehensive study of Mycenaean pottery is that by the Swedish scholar 
Arne Furumark (The Mycenaean Pottery: Analysis and Classification and The Chronology of Mycenaean 
Pottery, Stockholm, 1941, hereafter abbreviated MP. and CM P.). Because of the war few copies have 
reached this country, but fortunately the copy sent to the AJA. and reviewed by Daniel has been 
available to me. 

3 Until recent years the pictorial style had not attracted much attention and was usually regarded 
as a late and decadent expression of Mycenaean art. A clearer orientation to the problem was given by 
Forsdyke in his publication of a krater from Maroni in the British Museum (“‘A Late Mycenaean Vase 
from Cyprus,” in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, Oxford, 1927, pp. 27-30 pls. 1-11). Since then others 
have treated the subject: Stanley Casson (Ancient Cyprus, London, 1937, pp. 39-54 and pls. 111-—v); 
Claude F. A. Schaeffer (“Sur un cratére mycénien de Ras Shamra,” BSA. xxxvii, 1936-37, pp. 212- 
235); Erik Sjéqvist (Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, Stockholm, 1940, pp. 71-2 and figs. 
19-21) and Arne Furumark (MP., pp. 430-465). Daniel, who has done extensive work on this subject, 
has as yet published his conclusions in only a few brief Journal notices (AJA. xliii, 1939, p. 355; xlvi, 
1942, p. 121 and p. 290; xlvii, 1943, pp. 253-4). From such statements and from our conversations on 
this material, the writer finds herself in substantial agreement with Daniel both on questions of 
chronology and on the center of manufacture of the pictorial style. 
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two vases, along with the fragmentary “new” example, and from them to form a 
short synthesis of the first one hundred years of the pictorial style, to discuss 
briefly rival theories that have been advanced as to the place of manufacture of 
this ware and to suggest its probable orientation. We shall begin with the unpub- 
lished example, which, although perhaps later by a couple of decades than the 
earlier chariot krater (C.P. 1403), is in its decoration more unique. 


I 
C.P. 3815 (figs. 1-4) 

Unpublished. 

Dimensions: ht. as preserved 0.287 m.; diam. of rim 0.345 m.; ht. of neck 0.08 m.; ht. of decorative 
zone 0.127 m.; estimated total ht. on basis of proportions of C.P. 1403, 0.465 m. 

Fabric: hard pinkish buff clay, gray at core, polished buff surface; lustrous reddish brown paint, 
somewhat crackled and fired black in places; several swollen bubbles on neck, due, according to Miss 
Richter, to “insufficient wedging.” 

Preservation: about two-thirds of rim, one handle and slightly Jess than half of the pictorially deco- 
rated shoulder zone preserved in a large fragment a, made up of numerous joins (cf. figs. 1 and 4). Four 
non-joining fragments which certainly belong to this vase: b, bird and part of floral ornament; c, upper 
part of another bird; d, small fragment with floral decoration; and a small fragment of rim and neck. 
From these five fragments it is possible to restore with reasonable certainty the pictorial zone as has 
been done in figure 4, which is based upon tracings from the original fragments. A sufficiently large are 
of the greatest circumference of the vase is preserved in fragment a to enable us to estimate the total 
circumference at about 135 cm., and from this measurement the non-joining fragments }, ¢ and d can 
be placed in a logical sequence. The resulting arrangement is a procession of four birds moving to the 
right, two on each side, alternating with elaborate floral patterns, five of which are preserved in part 
representing three different types. It will be seen that the two sides of the vase are almost exact counter- 
parts of each other. Uncertainties are the type of floral pattern at the extreme right of side A, which 
has been restored as the duplicate of that preserved on side B; the exact intervening space between ° 
fragments a and 6 (b should perhaps be moved slightly to the right in our restoration to make a more 
symmetrical spacing); and the type of floral pattern to the left on side B, which, if the small fragment 
d is correctly placed beneath the missing handle, can be restored as the counterpart of that on side A. 

Provenance unrecorded, but almost certainly from Cyprus, because it was among the Cesnola 
pottery fragments. 

Although much less well preserved than the two chariot kraters (figs. 8-12) and 
hence less spectacular, the new vase is an equally important representative of the 
Mycenaean pictorial style. Its remarkable luxuriant and pseudo-naturalistic floral 
decoration, which appears to stem directly from the LM II/LH II Palace style, 
might at first suggest that this was the earliest of the three kraters in New York. 
On closer examination such a conclusion proves unjustified. The evidence, as we 
shall see, points to a date in the early Tell el-Amarna period, or approximately 
1375 B.c. 

In shape our new vase is an early specimen of the amphoroid krater, a form which 
seems to have evolved from the Minoan pithoid jar.* Bronze specimens of LM IT /III 
date have been found in Cyprus,* and a connection between these non-ceramic ex- 


4 Furumark, MP., p. 19, states that its prototype is “‘a variant of the pithoid jar with two opposite 
handles from rim to shoulder like an amphora.” 

5 John L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection, New York, 1914, pp. 473-4, no. 4703; Markides, 
BSA. xviii, 1912, p. 94, pl. vit. Evans dates them in the MM ITII/LM I period (Sir Arthur J. Evans, 
The Palace of Minos at Knossos, hereafter PM. ii, pp. 652 ff.), but Myres and Markides place them 
somewhat later, in the fourteenth century. 
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amples and the earliest Mycenaean amphoroid kraters is proved by the markedly 
metallic tvpe of handle employed on the earliest fourteenth-century vases, such as 
C.P. 1403 (cf. fig. 9), where the handles splay slightly at the point of attachment to 

rim and shoulder and are ribbed in section with a pronounced central ridge, an 

evolutionary stage from the “originally metallic, sculptured handles of pithoid jars” 

to the broad flat handles of later amphoroid kraters.* The handles of our vase are in 

type intermediate between those of the Metropolitan chariot kraters, but definitely 

closer to those of the earlier vase. While preserving a distinct trace of the central 

plastic ridge, they are much less crisply profiled. This feature, together with the oc- 

currence of certain distinctive Amarna filling ornaments, constitutes one of the sur- 

est arguments that our new krater is of slightly later date than the chariot krater 

from Maroni (C.P. 1403, figs. 8-10). These two vases, but not the third and latest 

krater (C.P. 1405, figs. 11-12), show an interesting, if not fully understood, feature 

present on many early Mycenaean amphoroid kraters — namely, pairs of perfora- 

tions at the top and base of each handle. Schaeffer 7 has discussed this peculiarity 

and has suggested a number of explanations. The most satisfactory is that which 

regards them as “‘string-holes”’ to secure a lid or cover by means of a cord, which 

might indicate that the amphoroid krater originally served some useful function 
in the shipping or storing of produce.* 

Another connection with metal prototypes is the pattern which decorates the rim 
or lip of the vase: a tongue pattern UJUY which should be considered either 
a derivative of the Minoan foliate band of metallic type,’ where, however, the 
‘tongue’ is more leaf-shaped and slopes more obliquely, or a separate and distinct 
tongue pattern also of toreutic inspiration. No exact parallel either for the pattern 
or its usage on a broad flat rim can be found, to-the best of my knowledge, in metal 
or ceramic examples. On certain low bronze bowls or basins of the LM II period 
from Crete,'® the broad horizontal rim is decorated with a foliate band in relief, 
which gives a similar, if somewhat more magnificent effect; likewise the triple 
lavering or reduplication of the edge might have suggested the scalloped pattern 
which bounds the tongues on the rim of our krater. On the other hand, on the neck 
of a number of metal-inspired ceramic vases of the LM/LH I-II periods, notably 
ewers or jugs with cutaway necks, rhyta, alabastra, etc., the tongue pattern is 
frequently found, clearly in imitation of the plastic treatment of their more costly 
prototypes." In these cases, however, the tongues are longer and the scalloped 

6 MP., pp. 92-3. 7 BSA. xxxvii, pp. 213-4. 

8 Although in many examples it is impossible to pass a cord through these “string-holes,”” they were 
originally pierced all the way through, and it therefore seems likely that they have become clogged 
with more recent accretions. Casson (Anc. Cyp., pp. 50-51) has attacked the amphoroid krater as an 
object of export because of its cumbersome size and the fact that he feels it cannot have served any 
useful function. Daniel pointed out that Casson underestimated the intrinsic worth supplied by the 
pictorial decoration (AJA. xlili, 1939, p. 355). The presence of “‘string-holes”’ suggests that there 
may have been a dual reason for exporting amphoroid kraters: their value as objets d’art and the fact 
that they contained produce of some sort. 

° MP., p. 397, fig. 69, mot. 64:10, 11, 16. 10 PM, ii, 2, p. 639, fig. 403. 

u PM. iv, 1, p. 271, fig. 201—alabastron from Mochlos; p. 283, fig. 217—ewer from Palaikastro; 
p. 326, fig. 267—LM IB rhyton; p. 328, fig. 271—amphora from Knossos; Alan J. B. Wace, Chamber 


Tombs at Mycenae, hereafter Ch.T., pl. xxx1x, 5—LH II ewer; Carl W. Blegen, Korakou, Concord, 
1921, pl. v—LH II ewer; Annuario vi-vii, p. 185, fig. 108 —early LH III ewer from Ialysos. 
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border is lacking or vertical strokes have been inserted in the tongues. Even with- 
out exact parallels there can be no doubt of the ultimate toreutic derivation of this 
motive, and its occurrence, together with the metal-inspired handles, is but fur- 
ther corroboration of the early date of this krater. Our vase stands just at the point 
when crisply profiled forms were yielding to those which could more easily be pro- 
duced in clay and yet before all connections with metal prototypes had been given 
up. 

The neck of this vase is low and somewhat concave, similar in type to that of 
other early fourteenth-century amphoroid kraters. Here, however, the neck is 
decorated with three encircling bands of paint instead of the more usual scheme 
of one deep band of solid paint (ef. fig. 8)."* For the body we must rely upon the 
complete early amphoroid krater in the Metropolitan (figs. 8-10). Although some- 
what larger in size, our new krater must have had a similarly proportioned piriform 
body, terminating in a gracefully proportioned foot strong enough to support the 
vase, rather than the overly globular and top-heavy body which dwarfs the minia- 
ture base of the later New York vase (C.P. 1405, figs. 11-12). 

Technically the new vase has much in common with the earlier chariot krater in 
the smooth hardness and polish ' of the buff fabric and the lustrous quality of the 
paint, but here the paint is fired predominantly red rather than black and there is 
no use of superimposed matt white, features which may be of some slight significance 
in;the chronological relationship of the two vases." 

The pictorial decoration on both sides of our vase consisted of two plump, long- 
necked water birds moving to the right in a luxuriant floral setting liberally strewn 
with small filling ornaments. The combination of birds and foliage, the seeming 
naturalism of the floral motives, as well as the general richness of decoration, all 
betray close connections with the Palace style. Yet when one analyzes the decorative 
motives individually, they are found to be a hodge-podge of many elements, some of 
which are clearly as late as the Amarna period. Among these must be reckoned the 
small filling ornaments, rows of dashes, U’s, N’s, quirks, etc., which can be paralleled 
on sherds of imported Mycenaean ware found by Petrie in the rubbish-heaps of the 
palace of Akhenaten at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt." Since this palace was in use for 

2 A straight or wavy line between two horizontal bands occurs on the necks of several LM III 
kraters from Crete (Evans, The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, London, 1906, pp. 96-7, figs. 105-6) 
and on a Minoan import or imitation from Cyprus (H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan 
Vases in the British Museum i, u, London, 1912, hereafter BM Cat. i, 1, C 390), but here the treatment is 
scarcely close enough to warrant considering it a Minoan intrusion. 

13 Long regarded as an applied or true slip and so referred to in most catalogues of Mycenaean pottery 
(e.g. the BMCat.), the peculiar polished treatment of the surface of the finest Mycenaean vases has 
recently been disclosed by Daniel to be due merely to “‘wet-smoothing”’ rather than to the application 
of a separate coat of more refined clay which would warrant using the term “‘slip” (ef. AJA. xlvi, 
1942, p. 286). Such a suggestion has been substantiated by petrographic analyses of thin sections of 
selected Mycenaean sherds undertaken for my dissertation by Prof. Wayne M. Felts of the Department 
of Geology of the University of Cincinnati. 4 Cf. discussion below of the fabric of C.P. 1403. 

18 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Tell el-Amarna, London, 1894, pls. xxvi-xxx. Especially important paral- 
lelisms with the Amarna fragments are the rows of short parallel strokes (Petrie, op. cit., pl. xxvI, 
2, 25; xxvii, 54; xxviu, 57, 67, 74); U’s (ibid., pl. xx1x, 95, 100; xxx, 134, 137); “‘ladder-hatching”’ 
as at base of neck and at top of palmette on C.P. 3815 (ibid., pl. xxv, 53; xxrx, 108); “panelling”’ 


as on birds’ bodies (ibid., pl. xxx, 114). A typical Amarna pattern, the N, is found on the fragment 
with bird, c. 
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only a short period, during the reigns of Akhenaten and his son-in-law Tutankhamen 
(i.e. from ca. 1875-1350 B.c.), the one thousand odd fragments of Mycenaean pottery 
discovered at this site form one of our surest cornerstones for the chronology of 
Mycenaean ware. Although no examples of the pictorial style were discovered at 
Tell el-Amarna, parallelisms between the motives which appear in a main decorative 
réle on Amarna fragments and in a subsidiary position as filling ornaments on pic- 
torial-style vases found elsewhere may be taken to indicate contemporaneity in 
manufacture, and can thus serve to isolate a group of Mycenaean vases with pic- 
torial representations and to date them within narrow limits to the second quarter 
of the fourteenth century." It is with this group '’ that our new vase would seem 
to ally itself on the evidence of the small filling ornaments. An examination of the 
larger pictorial motives leads, as we shall see, to much the same conclusion. 

Since the figural decoration of this krater is in many ways unique, we shall analyze 
in detail the separate motives—the birds and the two main types of floral orna- 


a b d 


Fig. 5.—Comparative Study of Birds in Connection with those on C.P. 3815 
a) PM. iv, 1, fig. 277b; b) BM Cat. i, u, C372;c) PM. iv, 1, fig. 281; d) MonAnt. xiv, pl. xxxvint, 1 


ments. Representations of birds are among the few motives in the Mycenaean pic- 
torial style which can be traced back into the fifteenth-century Palace style, for 
they were one of the rare pictorial devices tolerated by the Cretan vase-painter in 
his predominantly floral and marine system of decoration.'* Our species of bird, a 
waterfowl or duck, seems to belong to a Nilotic circle with Egyptian origins which 
‘an be paralleled on Minoan frescoes and gems, and on Palace style vases, notably 
the three-handled jar from Argos, which Evans and Furumark consider of Cretan 
manufacture.!® It will be noted that this type (fig. 5a) is characterized by a plump 
rounded body with folded wings, dark throat marking, stippled breast, barred wings 
and scalloped tail feathers. A Minoan peculiarity, pointed out by Furumark, is that 
the tip of the folded wing extends beyond the line of the back in two or three pin- 
ions.2° This type was taken over by the Mycenaean vase-painter and undoubtedly 


16 A method also applied by Daniel in establishing his LH IITA:2 period (ef. AJA. xlvi, 1942, p. 121). 
Petrie’s somewhat too high dates for Tell el-Amarna have been lowered in the light of Meyer’s study 
of the Egyptian calendar, as Fimmen points out (Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, Leipzig and Berlin, 
1924, pp. 145 ff.). 

17 E.g., Adolf Furtwingler and Georg Loeschcke, Mykenische Vasen, Berlin, 1886 (hereafter Myk. 
Vasen), text, p. 28, fig. 16; BM Cat. i, 1, C 345, 412; CVA. Br. Mus., fase. 1, II Cb, pl. vir, 4; Char- 
bonneaux, L’ Art Egéen, pl. ux1n, 3. 18 PM. i, pp. 605 ff. 

1° Caravanserai fresco: PM. ii, 1, frontispiece; seals and sealings: PM. i, p. 275, fig. 204g; PM. iv, 
2, p. 492, fig. 427; p. 588, fig. 582; p. 609, fig. 597 Be; p. 615, fig. 602; Palace-style vases: PM. iv, 1, 
p. 333, figs. 276-277 (Argos vase); p. 335, fig. 278; AeAt. 1917, p. 156, fig. 117. On the Argos vase. 
cf. Furumark, MP., p. 250. 20 MP., p. 195. 
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gave rise to the more conventionalized birds of the Amarna period (b), with which 
our birds have strong affinities in their rigidly subdivided bodies containing a 
variety of geometric ornamental designs: parallel lines and dashes and, on other 
vases, chevrons, U’s, lattice pattern and dotted circle.?! Our birds are slightly more 
naturalistically rendered in their larger heads and dark throat markings than those 
on the amphoroid kraters in the British Museum from Enkomi and Maroni (C 372 
and 332) in which they find their closest parallels. The one conspicuous difference, 
however, from this well-known fourteenth-century Mycenaean type is the addition 
not of exaggerated pinions, such as are occasionally found (c),” but of a full-fledged 
projecting wing. This might at first glance seem a contamination from another 
type of bird, that with upraised wing (d), which seems to have been more popular 
in Late Minoan III than in Mycenaean representations.” Yet the inorganic shape 
of the wing with feathers sloping obliquely upward rather than downward and 
sprouting illogically from the back of the bird with folded wing, and the variety in 
the treatment of the feathers, in one case with a close resemblance to the tail pinions 
of the birds on the Argos vase, suggest that these wings were a convenient space-filler 
to add to the already rich and carpet-like denseness of the decoration.** This type, 
then, seems to have been a purely hybrid creation of the vase-painter, who borrowed 
the standard type of waterfowl with folded wings and added to this a non-functional 
upraised wing. 

This assimilation and combination of once natural Minoan fresco and ceramic 
motives into elaborate but purely fantastic forms is characteristic also of the floral 
motives on the Metropolitan Museum krater. The general impression made by the 
rootlets, tendrils, curving stem and well-formed calyx of these plants is certainly 
that of a direct descendant of Minoan art with its sensitive and keen-eyed observa- 
tion of nature. Unlike their earlier Minoan predecessors, however, these plants defy 
exact botanical classification and seem a whimsical combination of separate ele- 
ments. This process of hybridization had, of course, already begun in the Minoan 
Palace style,”> when elaboration and a decorative effect were emphasized more than 
truth to nature. 

Despite this hybridization, the separate elements can be traced back to their 
antecedent natural forms, and, although no exact parallels for the motives in toto 
-an be found in Minoan-Mycenaean representations, it is possible to suggest what 

2 BMCat. i, u, C 372; C 332=CVA. Br. Mus., fase. 1, IT Cb, pl. 9, 12; C 373 and 374 (probably 
slightly later in the fourteenth century); Einar Gjerstad, John Lindros, Erik Sjéqvist and Alfred 
Westholm, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, Stockholm, 1934-35 (hereafter SCE.) i, pl. xxxvu, 259, 
cxxI, 5 (also slightly later). Cf. also Furumark, MP., p. 249, fig. 29. 

22 Mycenaean vases with representations of birds with exaggerated pinions: BMCat. i, 1, A 847; i, 
11, C 390; SCE. i, Enkomi, Tomb 3, 260. Minoan examples: PM. iv, p. 338, fig. 281; Roes, Oorsprung, 
fig. 25. 

23 LM III alabastra from Phaistos, MonAnt. xiv, pls. 37:1 and 38; larnax from Palaikastro, BSA. 
viii, pl. 

24 One might perhaps argue that the painter of C.P. 3815 was attempting to represent birds with the 
right wing folded, the left raised, using as analogies an MM II seal from Crete (PM. i, p. 275, fig. 
204g) and one of the so-called “ Melian bird” vases of MH III date from the Shaft Graves at Mycenae 
(PM. i, fig. 405g). In neither case, however, is the resemblance to our birds striking, whereas the latter 
bear every possible resemblance to the birds of the Caravanserai— Argos— Amarna series with folded 
wing save in the curious non-structural projecting wing. % PM. iv, 1, pp. 322 ff. 
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basic plant or flower most influenced each type of floral pattern on our vase. The 
two motives which occur on either side of the preserved handle and appear to have 
been duplicated with slight variations on the non-joining fragments differ in many 
details, yet present a certain basic similarity, owing no doubt to their large opposed 
spiral volutes. Such volutes are characteristic of three separate Palace-style and 
later motives—the lily, palm, and voluted papyrus—and it is from these three, 
especially the first two, that our plants seem to have been derived.” 

The simpler and more easily explained of our floral motives is that to the left of 
the handle in figure 1, which appears to have been duplicated on the small non- 
joining fragments b and c, where, however, the plant is set obliquely. This pattern 
resembles the lily (fig. 6a) 2? in its volutes, anthered stamens and calyx, except 
that the central member of the top is not a stamen but a prominent leaf-sbaped 


a b ¢ 
Fic. 6.—CoMPARATIVE Stupy or Lity Motive 
a) Ch.T. Pl. xxxix, 3; b) PM. iv, 1, Fig. 271; ¢) Korakou, Pl. vu, 1 


shoot which is characteristic of the palm motive on Palace-style vases.?* The closest 
of all parallels occurs on a Palace-style jar from Knossos (b),?° which likewise has a 
triple division of the top, the central member representing a partly opened bud, two 
petals and one stamen of which are clearly visible. Even on this earlier example com- 
plete naturalism has been sacrificed, for the stamens should all be contained within 
the corolla. One additional feature of our floral pattern should be mentioned: the four 
parallel oblique lines to the left of the stem, almost certainly a conventional rep- 
resentation of upstanding rootlets. This root pattern is especially characteristic of 
floral patterns which decorate Ephyraean goblets (c),*° a ware produced synchro- 
nously with the Palace style of LM/LH II but distinguished by a reserve and re- 
straint in direct antithesis to the richness of the Palace style. Furthermore, this 
ware is just as distinctly mainland in its character, its typical goblet having evolved 
ultimately from the Gray Minyan pedestalled bowl, as the Palace style is Minoan 
in its inspiration. It is therefore interesting to find this Ephyraean feature in a decora- 
tive scheme derived predominantly from the Palace style. 

The second type of floral pattern, that to the right of the handle, a duplicate of 


26 PM. ii, 2, pp. 473 ff. and fig. 285; pp. 493 ff. and fig. 301. 27 Wace, Ch.T., pl. xxx1x, 3. 
28 Wace, Ch.T., pl. v, 15; AcAT. 1917, p. 202, fig. 146; PM. ii, 2, pp. 493 ff., esp. figs. 301-2. Cf. our 
fig. 7. 29 PM. iv, 1, p. 328, fig. 271. 


30 Cf. the excellent discussion of this ware by Blegen in Korakou, pp. 54-7, and the illustrations of 
roots in pls. v1, 4 and vit, 1. 
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which seems to be preserved in the small non-joining fragment d, likewise bears the 
imprint of both lily and palm. The opposed volutes with dotted circles are the same, 
but the stamens, anthers, calyx, and straight stalk which made of the other a fairly 
convincing lily have here been replaced by a hatched five-lobed palmette and a 
gnarled undulating stalk with tendrils. However remote from one’s conception of a 
stiff palm tree, there seems little doubt that this motive was the basis for our floral 
pattern. Such an evolution can be traced step by step on Palace style vases (fig. 7): 
from the vertical trees on LH II three-handled jars from Kakovotos and Mycenae 
(a),*! to the obliquely placed palms on another Palace-style jar from Thebes and 
two alabastra from Mycenae (b)* which represent perhaps an abridgment or ex- 
traction of a single side member of the popular group of triple palms,** to a motive 
found on a three-handled jar from Chamber Tomb 529 at Mvycenae (c)** which is 


b c 


Fic. 7.—ComPaRATIVE Stupy or Morive 
a) 4M. 1909, Pl. xx; b) "Eo. 1910, Pl. vit, 1; c) Ch.T. Pl. 1v, 2 


at first glance more conspicuously floral than tree-like and is the closest of all paral- 
lels to the “palms” on our vase. The palm-like top with inflorescent streamers 
proves its derivation, but the knotted trunk has yielded to a delicate undulating 
stalk, very similar to that on our krater. Thus it would seem that whereas the first 
floral motive was predominantly of lily derivation with some palm intrusions, the 
second is essentially a transformation of the palm along floral lines, the closest 
parallels to which are all found on mainland rather than Cretan vases. 

While the floral patterns are certainly derived from the fifteenth-century Palace 
style, they show in every case some slight change always in the direction of greater 
stylization and toward the creation of a more bizarre type. Although no exact four- 
teenth-century parallels can be found, neither can any in the fifteenth century be 


31 4M, 1909, pl. xxu, 2; AcAt. 1917, p. 202, fig. 146; Wace, Ch.T., pl. v. 15. 

3%2°Eo, 1910, pl. vit, 1; Ch.T., pl. xiv, 9-10. 33 PM. ii, 2, pp. 493 ff. 4 Ch.T., pl. rv, 2. 

3% The closest parallel, also on a pictorial vase, is furnished by an amphoroid krater with chariot 
scenes from the recent Swedish excavations at Enkomi (Sjéqvist, Problems, fig. 19, 1), where the vo- 
lutes, ladder-hatching, naturalistic calyx, and oblique position of the floral motives beneath the handles 
can all be matched. On this vase several of the floral patterns are clearly of palm derivation (Furu- 
mark’s mot. 15=Palm II, MP., p. 279, fig. 39, 1) whereas the other belongs to the voluted papyrus 
class (Furumark’s mot. 11, MP., p. 265, fig. 34, 33). These two vases must be about contemporaneous, 
since the Swedish vase also has Amarna filling ornaments. 
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cited. In my opinion, they must be regarded as the product of an essentially con- 
servative vase-painter, steeped in the Palace-style tradition, who none the less 
asserted his independence and gave rein to his imagination in creating bizarre and 
unique floral patterns and in adding an inorganic wing to a type of bird that all his 
contemporaries were content to paint in a more sensible but less picturesque fashion. 

This vase, then, in its general richness of decoration, in its choice of subject mat- 
ter and in its specific floral patterns shows itself to be the logical successor of the 
fifteenth-century Palace style and such a vase as the Argos three-handled jar, yet 
it is clearly as late as 1375 B.c. for the reasons we have cited. That the Palace style, 
which enjoyed such a widespread vogue throughout Crete and the mainland in the 
fifteenth century, was too hardy to die out abruptly as the new century dawned 
cannot be doubted.** Taste would not change overnight toward a simple banded 
stirrup-vase or piriform jar ornamented with a row of papyrus blossoms on the 
shoulder. Undoubtedly the great amphoroid kraters with pictoria! representations, 
which begin at: almost exactly the time the three-handled jars ornamented in the 
true Palace style leave off, served much the same purpose in satisfying a desire on 
the part of the vase-painter and consumer alike for something grandiose and showy. 
Some time must, however, have elapsed before the pictorial style was fully launched 
and vases could be turned out in ateliers in quantity along mass-production lines, 
some artists perhaps devoting themselves primarily to this ware. During this quarter 
of a century certain vase-painters sought inspiration for the decoration of their new 
vase shape, the amphoroid krater, in the outgoing Palace style and infused new life 
into it, as our vase-painter has attempted to do and has accomplished quite success- 
fully; others turned to a new source of inspiration, the mural paintings which were 
being executed on the walls of mainland palaces. It was this latter course which was 
chosen by the painter of C.P. 1403 and most of his contemporaries and which shaped 
the path the pictorial style was to travel for the next two hundred years. 


II 
C.P. 1403—Myres, no. 436 (figs. 8-10) 

Publications: Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 268; Atlas of the Cesnola Collection ii, pls. ctu—cu1; Myres, Hand- 
book, p. 48, no. 436; Schaeffer, BSA. xxxvii, p. 231, fig. 31; Furumark, MP., p. 593, 53:7. 

Dimensions: total ht. 0.367 m.; diam. of rim 0.275 m.; ht. of neck 0.05 m.; ht. of decorative zone 
0.14 m. 

Fabric: buff fabric with lightly polished surface, lustrous brownish-black paint for decoration with 
creamy white matt paint superimposed for details of harness. 

Preservation: complete and unbroken except for a small chip under one handle. 

Provenance: according to Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 268, this vase was found at Amathus, but it has long 
been recognized that its provenance was probably nearby Maroni where Bronze Age remains have 
been discovered in quantity, whereas Amathus has yielded only later material (Walters, BMCat. i, u, 
p. Xvi). 


This vase is a remarkable and important example of the Mycenaean pictorial 
style, not only because of its complete preservation, its technical excellence, and its 
meticulous draughtsmanship, but also because it is stylistically one of the earliest 


36 Fourteenth-century survivals of the Palace style may be seen in a three-handled jar from Ialysos 
(Annuario vi-vii, p. 129, fig. 50), a globular jug in Florence from Cyprus (CV A. Firenze, Ia, pl. 1, 
13) and a few other examples. 


Fic. 9.— MycENAEAN KRATER FROM Maronl1, C.P. 1403 


Krater From Hagia Paraskevi, C.P. 1405 Fic. 12.—MycenaEAN Krater From Hactra Paraskevi, C.P. 
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examples we possess of the so-called “‘Cypriote chariot krater.”’ Since this type was 
to become a favorite in the fourteenth and early thirteenth centuries and occurs in a 
hundred or more examples from Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Rhodes and the Greek 
mainland, it is interesting to note that an initial stage of this standard, mass-pro- 
duction type is represented by the Metropolitan Museum vase. Now generally 
recognized as belonging to the first quarter of the fourteenth century,*’ it illustrates 
many early features in its shape, technique, and pictorial decoration. 

We have already discussed the shape of this vase, an early form of amphoroid 
krater with metallic handles, low concave neck, and well-formed piriform body, in 
connection with our new fragmentary krater and have shown that the vase under 
discussion is slightly earlier. The rim pattern, groups of horizontal herring-bones, 
however, shows little, if any, connection with metallic prototypes, unlike the tongue 
pattern on the new krater. 

Technically, the excellence of the fabric with its lightly polished surface, glossy 
brownish black paint, and applied matt creamy white can be paralleled on other 
early fourteenth-century examples, notably the octopus chariot krater from the 
recent Swedish excavations at Enkomi.** The use of applied white paint was preva- 
lent in LH I and II, when it was often used for rows of dots on tangents and the 
central eyes of spirals.** This practice of using matt white as a secondary color sur- 
vives into the fourteenth century, occurring on an early LH III octopus fragment 
from the Ramp House at Mycenae *° as well as for the harness on several chariot 
kraters.** During the Amarna period applied white paint enjoyed even greater 
popularity, occasionally being used for the main decoration, the ground having 
first been painted in dark lustrous varnish.*? Except for a few sporadic occurrences, , 
the use of superimposed white seems to have died out after the Amarna period, to 
be resumed again in a more prolific and coarser fashion on a group of late mainland 
pictorial-style vases, such as the Tiryns krater and affiliated fragments and the 
Warrior Vase from Mycenae.* In conclusion, it might be said that the brownish 
black varnish and applied creamy white matt paint of our krater, while not definitive 
evidence, lend confirmation to its early date. 

The decorative syntax, the arrangement and manner of drawing the pictorial 
motives and the selection and use of filling ornaments are, however, our main criteria 
for dating this vase. It is one of a relatively small number where the vase-painter 
has decorated the shoulder of his vase with four chariot groups,“ progressing to the 
right, two on each side, instead of the more abridged scheme with a single group 

37 Daniel’s LH TITA:1 (AJA. xvi, 1942, p. 121) and Furumark’s Mye. III A:2e (MP., p. 241, fig. 
26, 1), dated by both ca. 1400-1375 B.c. 

38 SCE. i, pl. cxx, 3-4. 39 E.g., BSA. xxvi, pl. xxib. 40 BSA. xxv, pl. xive. 


BMCat. i, u, C 354, 340; SCE. i, pl. xxxvu, 257 =Sjiqvist, Problems, fig. 19, 1; Schaeffer, Uga- 
ritica, p. 98, fig. 93. 

Two such examples of this “light-on-dark”’ technique are the fragments of amphoroid kraters 
with heart-shaped ivy leaves and shell-patterns from Tell el-Amarna (Petrie, op. cit., pl. xxvu, 26-8, 
33) and the pictorial-style krater with birds from Maroni, now in the British Museum (BMCat. i, 
u, C 382=CVA., fase. 1, pl. 9, 12). 

Heinrich Schliemann, Tiryns, London, 1885, pls. xtv, xva—b, xve and xxia-b, xvub, xxuie; BSA. 
xxiv, pl. xivd; Myk.Vasen, pls. 

“Cf. CVA. Br.Mus., fase. 1, II Cb, pl. vu, 4; BM Cat. i, u, C 342, 344; Sjiqvist, Problems, fig. 19, 
1; Cyprus Museum A 2025a, b, e, f, h (unpublished fragments). 
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on each side. Only by a very precise calculation of his space and by neat and accu- 
rate drawing was it possible for the painter to insert four complete chariot groups 
on the circumference of his vase, as he has done most successfully in this example. 
The chariot groups are of the well-known Mycenaean type frequently depicted on 
frescoes,** vases, and other works of representational art: ** two figures of indeter- 
minate sex dressed in long tight garments of dotted material, standing in a double- 
bodied, spotted chariot which has a four-spoked wheel and is drawn by two horses 
with tufted manes. Here, although conventionalized along customary lines — with 
the armless human bodies schematized in geometric form and the duality of the 
horses rendered with superimposed bodies in a kind of shorthand perspective, the 
presence of the second animal suggested only by the doubling of muzzles, legs and 
tails, as well as by four reins—the chariot group has rarely, if ever, been rendered 
with such meticulous care and fidelity by the Mycenaean vase-painter. One should 
note the careful drawing of the human heads, which can be compared with the heads 
of the women on the contemporary Kourion “window krater” ‘7 in the manner in 
which the ear is reserved in the curly hair and the eye an elongated oval adjacent 
to the bridge of the nose; the accurate delineation of the lower part of the chariot 
seen behind the upper two quadrants of the wheel; the well-shaped and delicate 
horses’ legs with fetlock represented ** and hooves poised neatly on the lower 
boundary of the pictorial zone; their spirited heads with tufted mane and frontal 
prominence correctly placed; and the detailed rendering of the harness in superim- 
posed white. Such accuracy is the hallmark of an early date, since the Mycenaean 
pictorial style, unlike most others, began full-fledged in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, gradually disintegrated and departed from relative naturalism toward greater 
and greater conventionalization. Another unusual feature is the adorning of the 
second chariot body to the right on the reverse of the vase (cf. fig. 10) with large 
irregular blotches of dark paint. This method is doubtless an attempt to reproduce 
the ox-hide covering of the chariot body and is paralleled on early renderings of the 
ox-hide shield and a few other chariot kraters of the earliest stage.*® 

The treatment of the background likewise supports our early dating for this vase. 
Only two motives are used: wavy bands of veined rock-work separating the chariot 
groups and occurring also in semicircular patches pendant from the neck; simple 
shell filling ornaments below the reins and between the horses’ legs. The second mo- 
tive is a less helpful chronological indication, since it is a relatively simple and en- 
during one, occurring quite frequently in pictorial compositions.®®° The wavy rock- 

* G. Rodenwaldt, Tiryns ii, Athens, 1912, pl. 1, 4 and 6; Der Fries des Megarons von Mykenai, Halle, 
1921, Betlagen 11, 1v, fragments 15-6. 

6 Georg Karo, Die Schachtgriiber von Mykenai, Miinchen, 1933, pls. v-v1; PM. iv, 2, p. 419, fig. 348 
(from Vaphio tomb); p. 579, fig. 564 (signet from Shaft Grave IV); ’Eo. 1889, pl. x, 30 (from Vaphio 
tomb); PM. iv, 2, p. 820, fig. 798 (lost fragment from Mycenae silver Siege Rhyton). 

‘7 BMCat. i, u, C 391. Cf. Furumark, MP., p. 258, fig. 25a; Daniel, Univ. Mus. Bull. viii, 1, 1940, pl. 
1vd (new fragments from Kourion). 

48 This accuracy is not often observed in Mycenaean equine representations, but recurs on late ex- 
amples from the mainland such as the Tiryns Warrior vase (cf. Schliemann, Tiryns, pl. xtv). 

49 PM. iii, pl. xx (fresco); figs. 200-1 (LM IB aryballoi from Gezer and Phylakopi); BMCat. i, 
11, C 339, 344, 348 (chariot kraters). 


50 This motive is derived by Furumark from the “zwickel papyrus” (MP., p. 265, fig. 34, mot. 
11:64—66) or the “‘bivalve shell’’ (p. 315, fig. 53, mot. 25:4, 13). 
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work band, however, is found only at an early period and is limited entirely to the 
pictorial style.** Both Forsdyke and Furumark have shown its dependence upon 
fresco paintings.®? The rock-work on our vase is closest to that found on the magnifi- 
cent krater in the British Museum decorated with a procession of long-horned 
Cretan wild goats, published by Forsdyke and also from Maroni. Although the rock- 
work on the British Museum example is somewhat less conventionalized in the 
arrangement of its veining, there is one band on the New York vase —that immedi- 
ately to the left of the handle in figure 9— which is an even closer link to the veined 
rocks of fresco paintings. With its solid bands alternating with groups of fine hori- 
zontal lines it may be compared with the treatment of the rocks on the “groom” 
fresco from the Small Megaron at Mycenae, dated to the turn from the fifteenth 
to the fourteenth century.” It may accordingly be regarded as confirmatory evi- 
dence that the Mycenaean pictorial style had its origin in mainland fresco paintings, 
a point to which we shall return in our concluding remarks. 

All aspects, then, of our vase point toward a date not later than the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century and suggest that it is one of the earliest examples with the 
standard type of chariot scene that has survived. If it is one of the earliest chariot 
kraters, its New York companion, C.P. 1405, is conversely one of the latest am- 
phoroid kraters to which this popular pictorial decoration has been applied. 


C.P. 1405—Myres, no. 437 (figs. 11-12) 

Publications: Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 247; Atlas of the Cesnola Collection ii, pls. c—-c1; Myres, Handbook, 
p. 48, no. 437; Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de l'art iii, p. 714, fig. 525 (direction reversed); Furumark, MP., p. 
238, fig. 25, mot. 10:1 and p. 240. 

Dimensions: total ht. 0.42 m.; diam. of rim 0.31 m.; ht. of neck 0.113 m.: ht. of decorative zone 
0.12 m. 

Fabric: pinkish fabric with less smooth and polished surface than C.P. 1403, matt orange-red paint, 
no superimposed white. 

Preservation: complete, although broken and repaired. 

Provenance: Hagia Paraskevi near Nikosia, according to Cesnola. 


By comparing this vase with the preceding example, the changes which the shape 
underwent in a hundred years of evolution become strikingly clear. Most salient is 
the change in proportions, the upper part having become heavier and more emphatic 
at the expense of the foot which seems scarcely broad enough to support the vase. 
Consonant with this change in proportions, the curve of the profile has becomé ex- 
aggerated to such a degree that it lacks the firmness and strength of earlier ampho- 
roid kraters. Other equally well-marked alterations of all essential parts of the 
vase may be noted: the broad and strap-like handles project awkwardly and ab- 
normally far from the rim, lacking any trace of the earlier crisp profiling; the rim is 
broader; the neck has become so high that it is between a quarter and a third the total 
height of the vase instead of approximately one-sixth, as in the earlier chariot 
krater C.P. 1403. It is this last feature which contributes to the ungainly and top- 
heavy effect of the vase, an effect which shows very clearly that this vase form had 

5 BMCat. i, u, C 332, 366, 368, 373; BCH. 1907, p. 232, figs. 10-12; SCE. i, pl. cxx, 3-4; Sjéqvist, 
Problems, fig. 19, 1. 8 Essays in Aegean Archaeology, p. 29; MP., p. 328. 53 BSA. xxv, pl. 27. 
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already run its course and was ready to be superseded, if indeed it had not been 
already,® by a new form of krater, the wide-mouthed deep bow] with loop handles. 

A comparison of the fabric and technique with that of the earlier krater is also 
forcible in showing the decadent character of the vase under discussion. The dull, un- 
polished surface, pitted with impurities and with wheel-marks unremoved in a final 
smoothing, forms a vivid contrast to the hard and almost burnished fabric of C.P. 
1403. The paint, too, of this late vase is of a very different quality and color: a 
matt orange-red completely lacking any semblance of lustre and badly flaked off. 

The general decorative scheme of these two vases is similar: a broad band of 
solid paint on neck and foot, encircling bands in groups of three and two below 
the pictorial zone, a simple geometric pattern on the rim—here groups of parallel 
strokes with a crossed lozenge between, and chariot groups on obverse and reverse. 
A comparison of the pictorial zone especially reveals the late quality of our vase. 
Here the more complex composition of the earlier krater with two chariots has 
yielded to the labor-saving device of a single chariot on each side. Since the decora- 
tive zone is less high than in earlier examples, the entire chariot motive has been 
elongated, especially the horse and chariot bodies, and compressed in height. By 
means of this distortion a good part of each side has been filled by the chariot mo- 
tive; what little remains is taken care of by filling ornaments. 

Although the chariot compositions are essentially of the same type as those on 
the earlier one, they betray evidence of more careless and decadent draughtsman- 
ship. The two “princes” are no longer tall enough to appear standing in the chariot; 
their features are carelessly drawn and their faces in general grotesque and “bird- 
like.”” The chariot body no longer preserves any reminiscence of its ox-hide covered 
model but is mathematically decorated with concentric rows of dots; furthermore, 
the lower extremity is terminated abruptly by the rim of the wheel and is not visible 
between the spokes.** The wheel has four spokes, as on all Mycenaean chariots, but 
here, as in a few other vases, they are indicated by double lines, perhaps to suggest 
the existence of the second wheel. The second horse, however, is much less skillfully 
indicated than in the earlier krater, the main evidence of its presence being the 
second large eye, muzzle and tail, and the four reins. As for the second set of legs, 
the general draughtsmanship is so clumsy that these might easily be mistaken for 
part of the outline of the first set. One wonders whether even the vase-painter knew 
what he was about, for in one case the legs curve outward toward the feet in an al- 
most forklike fashion and are filled in by parallel vertical lines. The general equine 
rendering is also far removed from the meticulously drawn horses of the earlier 
krater. Not only is the body unnaturally elongated and the hindquarters impossibly 


4 It seems clear that the earliest deep loop-handled bowls with pictorial decorations which begin at 
the outset of the thirteenth century (cf. BMCat. i, u, C 397, 398, 399; Schaeffer, Ugaritica, p. 103, fig. 
96E) are somewhat earlier than the latest amphoroid kraters and that there must have been a period 
of at least a quarter of a century in which the two types overlapped. 

5° In all except a few rare cases (such as the early octopus chariot krater from Enkomi, SCE. i, pl. 
cxx, 3-4), the lower part of the chariot is carefully represented behind the chariot wheels in the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, with some frequency in the Amarna period, but is practically non- 
existent in the second half of the fourteenth and early thirteenth century (ef.‘Furumark’s mot. 39, 
MP., p. 333, fig. 56). 
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exaggerated, but the hindlegs and tails defy the ground level established by the fore- 
legs and chariot wheels, descending as low as the third encircling band. Furthermore, 
such niceties as the fetlock and neatly drawn hooves, the frontal prominence, stiff 
ears and details of harness are all either glossed over or omitted entirely. Such com- 
plete deterioration in detail suggests a considerable interval of time for the process 
of degeneration, especially since we have examples of clearly marked intervening 
stages. 

That this process covered a hundred years, its lower limit marked by this vase and 
its relatives, might at first glance seem surprising, were it not for the chronological 
evidence afforded by the filling ornaments, motives much more susceptible of abso- 
lute dating than the pictorial ones. All the filling ornaments are conclusively of 
LH IIIB type, i.e. of thirteenth-century date, with close parallels in mainland 
contexts of the intermediate period which separates standard fourteenth-century 
Amarna ware from the Granary level of the late thirteenth and twelfth centuries.* 
The Potter’s Shop at Zygouries ** has furnished the best ceramic context for this 
stage of Mycenaean ware. 

To begin with, we have the floral motive termed by Furumark the “Mycenaean 
IIT flower” ** present on this vase in five examples. Probably derived from the stiff 
unvoluted papyrus, this particular form with reduplicated angular stem, arch-shaped 
dotted top and dotted stamen is confined entirely to the thirteenth century.®® The 
other floral motive, represented in three examples, is apparently an evolution from 
the palm of unvoluted type." Likewise the parallel reverse L’s beside the stem may 
have evolved from the upstanding rootlets of Ephyraean renderings of the palm.” 

Whether the female figure or “‘goddess”’ who stands stiffly to the right of the char-., 
iot on figure 11 should be reckoned an integral part of the pictorial composition or 
another filling ornament is questionable. Her body is marked by hieratic stiffness 
and frontality, her breasts are prominently indicated by spiraliform patterns sug- 
gesting that she is a relative of the Minoan-Mediterranean mother goddess, and her 
arms are upraised in that primitive gesture of prayer or entreaty,® associating her 

86 Such as Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Cambridge, 1928, pl. x, 143; Sjéqvist, Problems, fig. 20, 1. 

67 For the chronology of Mycenaean pottery, cf. Forsdyke, BM Cat. i, 1, pp. xli-xliii; R. W. Hutchin- 
son, ““A Note on Late Mycenaean Vases,” LAAA. xix, 1932, pp. 117-120; Mogens B. Mackeprang, 
“Late Mycenaean Vases,” AJA. xlii, 1938, pp. 537-559; O. Broneer, ““A Mycenaean Fountain on the 
Athenian Acropolis,” Hesperia viii, 1939, pp. 317-433; John F. Daniel, AJA. xliv, 1940, pp. 552-9; and 
Arne Furumark, CMP. ‘ 

58 Carl W. Blegen, Zygouries, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, pp. 143-167 and pls. xvi—xviu. 

5° MP., mot. 18, pp. 284-298. 

60 Furumark sees a more complex evolution of the Mycenaean III flower as a “transformation of the 
III A:1 lily under the influence of the late LM IIIT A:1-LM IIIA:2 hybrid floral types with the 
Palace style papyrus as the basic element” (MP., p. 286). Although this type is more usually voluted, 
fairly close parallels may be found in Furumark’s IIIB series of mot. 18, notably nos. 29 (no stamen 
and top not dotted) and 102 (wavy stem). 6 Cf. MP., pp. 278 ff., mot. 15 (Palm II), nos. 13-14. 

6 Interestingly enough, an almost identical flower is found on a late wide-mouthed krater with two 
vertical strap handles from Aegina (Eg. 1910, pl. viz, 4), there coupled with an “octopus” of Zygouries 
type and thereby leaving no question as to its intermediate or thirteenth-century date. 

6’ Or perhaps connected with the fertility cult: cf. the paper “‘The Goddess with Upraised Arms’ 


presented by Prof. Mary H. Swindler at the Forty-Second General Meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America at Baltimore and summarized in AJA. xlv, 1941, p. 87. 
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with the well-known class of Mycenaean terracotta idols with horned excrescences 
rising from their disc-shaped bodies (Furumark’s Y type). All these features 
would seem to indicate that she is a goddess, though whether a representation of the 
goddess herself or of some effigy of the goddess is debatable. Another possible 
interpretation, which would recognize in this figure a mortal protagonist in the 
scene —a woman bidding farewell to her husband or son as he is about to set out for 
war or the chase — has less to substantiate it. Although a female figure with upraised 
hand is found on the famous Warrior vase from Mycenae,® the woman is clearly 
human and equally clearly taking an animated part in the action. In the case of our 
vase, not only does the hieratic stiffness argue against this theory, but also the 
fact that we must guard against interpreting too literally as a “‘scene”’ the juxtaposi- 
tion of separate elements on most vases of the pictorial style.*’? Disproportionate 
sizes of birds and horses,** impossible combinations of land and marine elements, 
strange medleys of motives all show that the Mycenaean vase-painter strung to- 
gether separate elements often with a decorative rather than a pictorial significance. 
This was particularly true once the established types had passed into the koine or 
common repertory of the vase-painter. 

In the light of these considerations, it is inadvisable to interpret this figure too 
strictly either as a goddess or a mortal woman participating in the chariot scene. 
When one compares her with other contemporary decorative motives and discovers 
how much she has in common with both the Mycenaean IIIB flower and stylized 
octopus patterns used to decorate Zygouries goblets,®* one realizes that whatever 
narrative significance she came to acquire through her association with the other 
pictorial motives was probably not foremost in the vase-painter’s mind at the time 
when he painted the vase. Rather, through a curious freak of fantasy and perhaps 
only half realizing what he was doing, the painter seems to have created this “‘god- 
dess”” by adding a human head to the popular thirteenth-century decorative octo- 
pus-floral pattern. In any case, this “goddess” apparently has very little to con- 
tribute to our knowledge of Mycenaean religion, cult practices, or the existence of 
life-size statues in the thirteenth century. On the other hand, her close resemblance 


6 CMP., pp. 86-9 and fig. 1, where the three main types of Mycenaean figurines have been ingen- 
iously named for the Greek letters they resemble, Phi, Tau, and Psi. 

6 Although as far as I can find, no one has treated this figure as a goddess, or has used it in con- 
nection with the problem of monumental sculpture in Mycenaean times, it raises much the same ques- 
tion as do representations of deities on Late Geometric and Protocorinthian Vases discussed by V. 
Miiller (MMS. v, p. 160), i.e. whether they are representations of “‘an actual deity appearing to the 
worshippers” or a cult image of the goddess. 6 Myk. Vasen, pls. XLiI-X.it. 

67 Furumark, MP., p. 430, warns against reading a narrative significance into the pictorial represen- 
tations on Lev.-Mye. vases, but points out (MP., p. 451) that the late mainland or “‘Hellado-My 
cenaean”’ style, to which the Warrior vase belongs, is essentially narrative in character. 

68 Cf, the use of a large bird as a filling ornament beneath the handle of an amphoroid krater from 
Ras Shamra (BSA. xxxvii, p. 213, fig. 1) which Schaeffer has, I feel, misinterpreted by bringing it into 
direct connection with the chariot group and giving it a mythological significance (the hunt for a great 
bird chained in the desert which is mentioned in some of the tablets from Ugarit). Furumark (MP.., p. 
434) apparently shares this opinion as to the “‘accessorial character” of such birds and fish. 

69 Blegen, Zygouries, p. 146, fig. 137:4 and 7. Also MP., p. 286, fig. 42, no. 25. Furumark (MP., p. 
240) has also pointed out that this figure is ‘‘a curious cross with the Myc. III flower, in which the in- 
verted volutes represent the breasts.” 
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to thirteenth-century decorative patterns is but further confirmation of the late 
date of this vase. 

A very minor filling ornament leads to the same conclusion: the lozenge which 
occurs in two types, crossed on the rim and in the field in figure 11, segmented in the 
field on figure 12. The lozenge, although a simple device, does not play an important 
part in Mycenaean ceramic decoration until the thirteenth century, when it ap- 
pears on a stirrup-vase found in a context dated to the late xvitth—xrxth dynasty 
at Gurob in Egypt, as well as on a kylix from the Potter’s Shop at Zygouries, and 
when it seems to have replaced the quirks, U’s, dashes and other typical Amarna 
filling ornaments on pictorial vases, now mostly on the loop-handled type of krater.7° 

In conclusion, it might be said that there is every reason to date our krater to 
the intermediate or LH IIIB stage of Mycenaean ceramics, certainly after 1300, 
and perhaps as late as 1275 B.c. Not only its decadent shape and technique, as well 
as the degeneration of the pictorial motives, make this theory tenable, but the close 
parallelisms between the filling ornaments and the “goddess”’ to motives on Zy- 
gouries goblets render any other suggestion impossible. 

From these three kraters in the Metropolitan Museum, a fair idea of the early 
development of the Mycenaean pictorial style can be formulated. At the turn of the 
fifteenth century when clay amphoroid kraters were first put on the market, there 
was perhaps a quarter of a century of experimentation before a “‘standard” type of 
decoration was evolved. It is to this period that the finest, most original and most 
inspired examples belong, for perhaps as yet they were still the product of only the 
most gifted painters, or of those who had direct access to sources of inspiration out- 
side their minor craft, and were not yet turned out along mass-production lines. 
C.P. 1403 clearly belongs to this first stage by virtue of every stylistic and chrono- — 
logical argument; it is closely associated with the finest pictorial creations of this 
quarter century, such as the Maroni krater with leaping goats and the Kourion 
‘window krater”’; like them it seems to have been inspired by the monumental art 
of wall painting, but more clearly than most of its contemporaries to anticipate 
what was to become the standard type of amphoroid-krater decoration for the next 
one hundred years. Just the reverse is true of the new fragmentary krater, C.P. 
3815; although chronologically later and probably falling just at the start of the 
mass-production Amarna or koine style, it is in a sense a more unique piece, looking 
backward in time and seeking its inspiration in the outmoded, but gracious, fif- 
teenth-century ceramic Palace style. The fresco and not the ceramic tradition, 
however, carried the day, and soon chariot kraters were being turned out in great 
quantity for every market in the Levant, particularly Cyprus. The height of their 
production was undoubtedly the Amarna period (within strict chronological limits) 
and its continuation in the second half of the fourteenth century, but, as we have 
seen, their manufacture ran on into the first quarter of the thirteenth century in 
such decadent examples as C.P. 1405. Certainly, when judged by the standards 


70 Guy Brunton and Reginald Engelbach, Gurob, London, 1927, pl. xxvu, 17; Blegen, Zygouries, 
pl. xvi, 2. Cf. Furumark’s table of the lozenge motive, all examples of which are of LH IIIB or later 
date (MP., p. 411, fig. 71). For the use of the lozenge as filling ornament on pictorial-style vases, ef. 
BMCat. i, u, C 403, 411, 575, ete. 
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of the grace, precision, and naturalism of the early New York vase, this late krater 
has all the earmarks of a style that has outrun its course. From it one might conclude 
that the Mycenaean pictorial style had reached its closing phase. This would, how- 
ever, be far from the truth, for this degeneration marks only the close of the first 
chapter and not of the entire history. Capable of regeneration and transformation, 
the Mycenaean pictorial style was to produce a different, but perhaps equally 
beautiful expression in the thirteenth-century loop-handled kraters with their 
mathematical panelling, antithetic compositions, neatly drawn but schematic bulls 
and birds with precise geometric markings.7! And even when this style in turn had 
run its course and yielded to a debased Levantine type,” the Mycenaean pictorial 
style was once again capable of rejuvenation, and in the closing days of this civiliza- 
tion, in the LH IIIC period, yielded at least three distinct offshoots: the late main- 
land phase marked by the Tiryns krater, the Warrior vase from Mycenae and re- 
lated fragments; the Close style with its intricate overall ornamentation and sche- 
matized birds; and the Late Rhodian style with its birds and fish, usually contained 
within the coiling tentacles of an octopus.”* These developments are, however, out- 
side the scope of this paper. 

So far we have said nothing about the controversial question of the place of manu- 
facture of this ware. Although strong arguments have been adduced by most schol- 
ars of Cypriote and Levantine prehistory to support their claim to a local “‘ Levanto- 
Helladic’’ class of pottery to which they would undoubtedly assign our three 
vases, their strongest argument still remains the question of distribution, most 
examples having been found in Cyprus and the East, which is not an infallible guide 
to the center of production.” Likewise, other evidence, such as the so-called ‘‘pot- 
ters’ marks,” an occasional Levantine shape, etc., is capable of quite a different 
interpretation from that of Levantine manufacture. Over against these arguments 

1 BMCat. i, u, C 397, 400, 402, 403, 408, 409, 411, 416. 

7 Such as BM Cat. i, 1, C 417, 418, 420, 422, ete. Furumark’s “‘rude style,’ MP., pp. 465-470. 

73 Late mainland: Schliemann, Tiryns, pls. xtv, xva—b, Xve and xxta—b, xvitb, xxme; BSA. xxtv, 
pl. x1tvd; Myk.Vasen, pls. xxxvur—xuut; Close style: BSA. xxv, pls. vub, xb, xg; Myk.Vasen, pls. 
xxxvul, 380, xxxvinl, 393; Late Rhodian: Myk.Vasen, pl. 1v, 24; Annuario vi-vii, p. 118, fig. 39; 
BMCat. i, 1, A 1015, 1016, 1022. 

™ This was the terminology first used in the SCE. to suggest the eastern origin of the Mycenaean 
ware found in Cypriote chamber tombs of the Late Bronze Age. Gjerstad, in his earlier Studies on 
Prehistoric Cyprus, Upsala, 1926, pp. 219-220, had proposed that the Mycenaean ware found in Cyprus 
was of mainland manufacture and that there was no Greek colonization of the island until the time of 
the Dorian invasion of Greece. Other Swedes, however, have been staunch adherents of Levantine 
manufacture, notably Sjéqvist (Problems, pp. 92-7) and Furumark (MP., pp. 462-5). Likewise 
Schaeffer (Missions en Chypre, Paris, 1936, pp. 75 ff.) and Casson (Ancient Cyprus, pp. 72-109) favor 
eastern centers of manufacture, relying on such evidence as “deformities”’ occurring on vases found in 
the East and the so-called “‘potters’ marks.” The strongest adherents of mainland manufacture are 
Forsdyke (Essays in Aegean Archaeology, pp. 27-30) and Daniel (AJA. xlvi, 1942, pp. 289-290; 
xIvii, 1943, pp. 253-4). 

75 A ware made on the mainland primarily for the Levantine export trade would supply the same 
conditions of distribution (cf. Daniel, AJA. xlvi, 1942, p. 290). 

7 The “‘potters’ marks”’ cited by Schaeffer (Missions en Chypre, pp. 76-7 and Appendice 1) and Cas- 
son (Ancient Cyprus, pp. 72-109, especially pp. 72-9) may more logically be explained as monograms of 
dealers, since they are painted in a matt red paint and were presumably added after the vase had been 
ornamented and the paint dried, and there is as yet no evidence that they have been fired (Daniel, 
AJA. xlv, 1941, pp. 265-6 and fig. 10). Likewise, the few Levantine shapes that occur in the standard 
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looms the telling evidence of the identity of clay and technique of the so-called 
Levanto-Helladic with mainland Mycenaean vases, even when the fabric is analyzed 
petrographically; 7? the parallel and synchronous development of shapes, filling 
ornaments, and methods of composition on vases from the two regions; 7° and finally 
the dependence of vase-painters for their initial inspiration upon great mural paint- 
ings, such as have been found only in the palaces of mainland rulers.’* It would be a 
curious phenomenon indeed if the finest ceramic product of the Mycenaean age, 

product which has such a peculiarly Mycenaean connotation throughout, were ~ 
creation of a provincial region like Cyprus. The writer has no hesitation in affirming 
her private conviction that the bulk of Mycenaean pictorial-style vases, in which the 
three in the Metropolitan Museum would be included,*® were manufactured on the 
mainland of Greece, and were doubtless intended primarily for the export trade. 
It may be premature to assert this conclusion with absolute finality, though that 
day may not be far off. Further petrographic analyses of sherds and clay beds will 
be necessary, but with the publication of the contents of the Potter’s Kiln discov- 
ered not long before the war at Berbati on the mainland of Greece, only a few miles 
from Mycenae, we shall undoubtedly have a clearer orientation toward this prob- 
lem. Brief notices of this find have already furnished cogent evidence for a main- 
land center of manufacture, since in the discarded Fehlbriinde from the kiln were 


Mycenaean pottery of the thirteenth century and play such an important part in Sjéqv ist’s : analy sis 
(Problems, pp. 94-5) may be explained as mainland products for ‘‘a Cypriote order’? (Daniel, AJA. 
xlvi, p. 289). 

77 In connection with my doctoral dissertation a series of selected potsherds were examined petro- 
graphically by Prof. Wayne M. Felts of the Geology Department of the University of Cincinnati. 
These consisted of a Mycenaean pictorial-style fragment from the Cesnola Collection, decorated with 
birds in a style and technique differing in no essentials from C.P. 3815, several other pictorial-style * 
fragments from Ras Shamra, some native Cypriote sherds from the Cesnola Collection and some frag- 
ments of Mycenaean pottery picked up on a number of mainland Greek sites. The significant conclu- 
sion from this examination was that the Cesnola fragment with bird decoration did not show any es- 
sential differences from standard LH III ware found at Troy, Aegina, Tiryns, Mycenae and Berbati 
and allies itself with this group rather than with the Levantine sherds. Only further analyses can show 
definitely whether this uniformity is the result of a “‘technique,”’ as Casson believes (Ancient Cyprus, 
pp. 48-9), or of a common geographical center of production, viz. the Mycenaean mainland. 

78 This approach was used to some extent in my dissertation and had also been applied by Daniel 
in his dating of Mycenaean pictorial-style vases (AJA. xlvi, 1942, p. 121). It has now been fully dem- 
onstrated in Furumark’s MP., where he classifies and traces the development of both motives and 
shapes and where, if one is sufficiently painstaking in consulting his indices, one discovers an amazing 
uniformity of development in different regions down to the period ca. 1230 B.c. and the severing of 
Mycenaean commercial relations with the Levant. ’ 

77 Dependence of Mycenaean pictorial vases upon fresco prototypes was first pointed out by Fors- 
dyke (Essays in Aegean Archaeology, p. 29) and while generally recognized by scholars, has proved one 
of the main “thorns in the flesh” for the Levantinists, especially since no Mycenaean palaces with 
mural paintings have been unearthed in the East. Furumark wistfully remarks: ‘‘Some day a My- 
cenaean palace may be discovered in the East, say in Caria. This would alter the whole problem. At 
present further speculations on this subject seem to be useless.”’ (MP., p. 463). One of the most cir- 
cuitous arguments is presented by Casson (Ancient Cyprus, p. 43, n. 3), who thinks that the pictorial 
vases were products of one-time fresco painters who “‘when fresco-painting began to decay (it con- 
tinued down to the latest palace period at Tiryns, ca. 1200 B.c.) . . . took to painting pots and carried 
with them (to Cyprus) a degenerate style derived from earlier fresco styles.”’ 

8° In this “bulk” of Mycenaean pictorial-style vases I would not include those vases which are not 
of standard fabric, i.e. the two fabrics mentioned by Daniel (AJA. xlvi, 1942, p. 289), both of which 
were presumably made in the East in imitation of imported Mycenaean ware. 
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found thirteen fragmentary amphoroid kraters with chariot scenes which “do not 
show any significant differences from the contemporary Lev.-Myc. examples” as 
well as many other pictorial-style fragments for which Furumark gives close Levan- 
tine parallels.*! Only after photographs of these fragments have been published and 
they have been compared with pictorial-style vases from the East can a definitive 
conclusion be reached; at any rate, the fact that the first atelier of pictorial-style 
vases to be discovered was located on the mainland of Greece should give pause to 
those who would create a “* Levanto-Helladic” style based on an eastern center of 
production. 

The issue of the place of manufacture of the pictorial style has been confused by 
an attempt to draw it into the larger question of Mycenaean colonization of the 
Kast.*? Scholars have sought “‘ proof” of such colonization in what they considered 
a local class of Mycenaean ware. Actually, the two problems, although interrelated, 
are quite separate issues. Should it be proved that Mycenaean pictorial-style vases 
were made on the mainland, they are at least evidence of strong Mycenaean pene- 
tration of the regions in question, largely in the form of commercial expansion, but 
doubtless also involving a limited colonization. Whether this class of pottery actually 
resolves the troubled problem of Mycenaean expansion, which it can scarcely do 
single-handed, it is at least intrinsically interesting and important and merits atten- 
tion as the finest ceramic product of its age. It has been from this viewpoint, rather 
than the broader historical one, that the two Cesnola chariot kraters in the Metro- 
politan Museum have been restudied and that the new fragmentary krater has been 
presented to the public. 
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st A. Akerstrém, “En mykensk krukmakverstad,” in Nordisk Familjeboks Manadskronika, 1939, 
669-672 (I have not seen this publication); 4A. 1938, 552 ff.; A. Akerstrém, “Das Mykenische Tép- 
ferviertel in Berbati in der Argolis,” Bericht, VI. Internationaler Kongress fiir Archdologie, Berlin, 1939. 
pp. 296-8; Schaeffer, Missions en Chypre, p. 117, n. 3; Furumark, MP., passim. 

«2 While this article was in proof, two interesting articles by Gjerstad concerning the Mycenaean 
colonization of Cyprus have come to my attention: “‘The Initial Date of the Cypriote Iron Age,” and 
“The Colonization of Cyprus in Greek Legend,’ Opuscula Archaeologica iii (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska 
Institutet i Rom x, 1944), pp. 73-106 and 107-123. He still adheres to his former view that the Achaean 
colonization of Cyprus took place in the twelfth century B.c. (op. cit., p. 87), which might suggest that 
he has not altered his earlier theory that the standard Mycenaean ware of the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries found in Cyprus was of mainland origin (cf. Studies, pp. 219-220). 
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THE signet-ring illustrated in figures 1-3 was presented to the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis by Kurt W. Bachstitz in 1924.' Its provenience and the conditions under 
which it was found are not known; the only available information on its pedigree 
states that it comes from Greece. There can be no doubt that the ring is an original 
piece. It is made of bronze and on its bezel a seal is carved and plated in gold. The 
ring measures 3.5 cm. in extreme length and 1.8 cm. in extreme width. Its irregularly 
elliptical hoop measures 2 cm. by 1.3 cm. (inner maximum measurements). The small 
opening of the hoop certainly proves that our example is a signet-ring and that it was 
not meant to be worn on a finger. The bezel, apparently made simply by pressure 
when the metal was hot, is a broad oval, almost a circle, and measures 1.4 cm. by 
1.2 cm. 

The design, carved in intaglio, is well placed within the broad bezel (figs. 2 and 3). 
It consists of a man holding a woman by the wrist. The male figure, rendered in 
profile, is bearded, has long hair dressed on the head and collected in a loop behind 
the neck, is wearing a wreath and a short chiton similar to that worn by Perseus on 
the Thermos metope.? The arrangement of the chiton below the waist is treated in a 
different manner, however, and finds its parallel in the “hunter and dog” on the 
plaque of Timonidas now in Berlin.* A number of shallow incisions, visible on the 
chest, and the broad band around the hem would indicate that the chiton was very 
elaborate and had a rich border similar to that seen on the chitons of Perseus and 
the Timonidas’ hunter. The chiton is secured around the waist by a three-coiled belt, . 
fig. 4, from which are suspended fillets with an ornament. 

The woman, posed in full front view with head turned toward the man, is also 
elaborately dressed. Her hair is beautifully arranged around her head, and some 
locks apparently fall in curls behind her neck. She wears an elaborate otepd&vn, or 
coronet, studded with raised circle ornaments. Her chiton, similar to those worn by 
the goddesses on the Thermos metope,‘ has short sleeves, is secured around the 
slender waist by a double belt, and is decorated below by a rich triple border, the up- 
permost of which is adorned with circles. From her waist are pendant at least five 
globular ornaments, suspended by fillets that add to the festive character of the 
chiton. Apparently she wears a peplos or veil, attached to the back of her head; it 

‘To the Acting Director of the Museum, Charles Nagel Jr., and to its Acting Secretary, Merritt 
Hitt, I wish to express my indebtedness for their permission to publish the ring. I wish also to tender 
my thanks to Miss Catherine Filsinger, Assistant Curator of the Museum, for facilities extended to me 
in the study of the ring, and for her assistance in establishing many details of the engraving. A brief 
unpublished article by the late J. B. Music, entitled ““A Mycenaean Seal Ring,”’ was placed at my 
disposal. On Music’s drawing is based our figure 4, made after careful examination of the details by 
means of the Museum microscope. The drawings, figures 4, 5, 6,7, were made by my colleague Pro- 
fessor Paul Valenti and by I. A. Mori of the School of Architecture, Washington University, to whom 
I wish to express my thanks. Photographs 1, 2 and 3 are here made available by courtesy of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. 

2M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting 1929, pl. v1, opposite page 110, and E. Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, 1923, fig. 
482. 

§ Swindler, op. cit., fig. 206. Pfuhl, op. cit. iii, fig. 182. ‘ Pfuhl, op. cit. iii, fig. 483. 
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Fic. 1.—BroNzE SIGNET-RING IN 
THE City Art Museum oF St. 
Louis 


(Courtesy of the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis) 


Tic. 2.—SEAL 
ON THE BEZEL 
OF THE SiIc- 


NET-RING_ IN Fic. 3. —SEAL ON THE BEZEL OF THE SIGNET-RING 
THE City ArT IN THE Crty ArT Museum oF St. Louts ENLARGED 
MUSEUM OF Axsout THREE AND ONE-HALF TIMES 


St. Louis 
(Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis) 


can be distinguished along one side of her neck, beyond her “pearly locks,” and its 
ends, to which are attached some globular ornaments, can be seen clearly on either 
side of her waist. She also wore earrings. One of these, in the form of a large globe, is 
clearly seen against her neck. Presumably it was suspended from her ear that is not 
indicated in any way. Perhaps we should also note that the chiton ends well above 
her ankles, and that her feet, heel to heel and with toes facing in opposite directions, 
are engraved somewhat deeper than the rest (fig. 2). In the impression this extra 
depth would result in a higher relief by means of which her sandals would be indi- 
cated. One of her hands, left in the intaglio (figs. 2, 3), right on the impression (fig. 4), 
is held tightly at the wrist by the man; the other, bent at the elbow, is raised with 
palm open, thumb extended and separated from the other extended fingers. The faces 
of both figures are long, their features rather sharp, the eyes round and rendered in 
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full front view, the lips very full and pouting. The lips of the man are parted, as if 
speaking; her lips are tightly closed, and below them a projecting chin is strongly 
modeled. This pointed chin, like the long beard of the man, is made by long deep 
incisions. Characteristically, both figures have long necks. The arms of the woman 
are well modeled, and her elbows are carefully singled out and marked by deep curv- 
ing lines. This special treatment brings to mind the Homeric AeuK@Aevos, an at- 
epithet of Hera.* The arms and =I 
especially the legs of the man_ | 
are muscular and extremely | 
| 
| 
} 


powerful. The stance of the 
woman is somewhat stiff and 
archaic, but possesses a great 
deal of character, and the turn | 
of the head and the raised arm | 
add life and charm to the | 
composition. The vigor of the | 
man’s grip and his lively step | 
forward match the charm of | 
the woman’s gesture. | 

The man standsonly 1.2cm. | 
in height, and the woman only | 
1.1 em., and vet in that small 
scale details are rendered with 
a sharpness and precision that 
compare well with the work 
of the gem-engravers of the 
Minoan-Mvycenaean world. As 
the minute details come into 
view under the powerful lens 
of a modern microscope and 
arrange themselves in a logi- 


‘iG. 4.— DRAWING: THE FIGURE THE SEAL. Fro} 
‘al and beautiful design, one Fic. 4,.— DRAWINGS OF THE FIGURES ON THE SEAI I ROM 

A PLASTER IMPRESSION. ENLARGED APPROXIMATELY SEVEN 
wonders how the carver could Pace 


have accomplished such an ex- : 
cellent task without the help of a magnifying glass. In this work he used both the 
drill and wheel. Traces of these tools are visible on all the parts of the seal. The 
engraving is not so deep as that of Mycenaean gold rings, nor so shallow as on Ionic 
silver rings, but the lines are vigorous and certain and the modeling is exception- 
ally good. 

For a time the ring was considered Mycenaean. Its detailed renderings and ex- 
cellent workmanship, the elaborate costume of the woman, and the supposed loin- 
cloth of the man,* were reasons enough for this attribution. Furthermore, it was re- 

Thad i, 55. 


6 The arrangement of the chiton below the triple belt, and the difficulty in making out the upper part 
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membered that signet-rings are among the most characteristic articles of the 
Minoan-Mycenaean world.’ The St. Louis ring, however, must be placed in a later 
period, not only because of its material, but also because of its form and decoration. 
Minoan-Mycenaean signet-rings, as a rule, are made of gold. This, of course, by it- 
self could not prove that the St. Louis example is of a later date, especially since we 
have at least one ring of bronze from the Mycenaean world. This was found in the 
Vaphio tomb and was published by Tsountas.* The form of our ring, especially its 
bezel, proves definitely that it does not belong with the gold rings of the Minoan- 
Mycenaean world, for the bezels of those rings, often very elongated, are always 
placed at right angles to the run of the hoop (fig. 
5).° The design on the bezel, on close examination, 
especially the details of dress and features, will 
prove that it is unlike those of prehistoric rings. 
There can be no doubt that the St. Louis ring is 
not a Minoan-Mycenaean work of art. 

It is accepted widely that the art of making sig- 
net-rings was abandoned at the close of the Minoan- 
Fic. 5.—TypicaL Minoan-Myce- Mycenaean era. It is worth noting, in connection 
NAEAN Rin. Tue Rixe or Nestor with this, that rings are not mentioned in the 

Homeric poems. Indeed, the art of the gem-engraver 
fell into disuse in Geometric times. The few examples that have survived from that 
period are primitive in technique and poor in inspiration.'® But the art was revived 
in the eighth century, and perhaps in Ionia and the islands of the Cyclades. The 
Melian gems are well known, and perhaps point to the Minoan-Mycenaean tradi- 
tion as the influencing factor of this revival.''-Rings appear again in the seventh 
century, when we have the so-called Ionic silver rings. Beginning with the sixth cen- 
tury they became so popular, at least in Athens, that Solon found it necessary to 
promulgate a special law forbidding the gem-engravers to make and keep impressions 
of the rings they sold.'? This law certainly proves that signet-rings were used for 
sealing documents and property. Rings were also used as amulets and charms, and 


of the garment were responsible for the notion that the man was wearing a loin-cloth. This, naturally 
enough, was assumed to be of a Minoan type. But even if he were wearing a loin-cloth, it could not 
be of Minoan type. The only example of a loin cloth that resembles the arrangement of the lower part 
of our chiton is to be seen on an engraved red jasper ring found at Mycenae in 1892 and described by 
Tsountas (Chr. Tsountas and J. I. Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, 1897. p. 160, fig. 54). On that ring we 
have a bearded man, wearing what has been taken to be a loin-cloth, “holding at arm’s length two lions.” 
Sir Arthur Evans, in discussing the figure (PM. iv, p. 584) has pointed out that this loin-cloth is ‘‘ab- 
normal for a Minoan male figure,” and its two front ends reminded him of a similar arrangement 
found on Chaldaean cylinder designs. In view of the similarity existing between our representation 
and that on the jasper ring, we are wondering whether that ring belongs to the Mycenaean Age, in 
spite of the fact that it was found at Mycenae. 

7Sir A. Evans, PM. iv, p. 958. ® Eo. 1889, p. 171, pl. x, 40 

* Evans, op. cit. iv, p. 510. The peculiar form is explained by “‘its origin from a type of a perforated 
bead for suspension with an engraved facet.” Our fig. 5 is taken from Evans iv, p. 948, fig. 915b. 

10S. Casson, The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture, 1933, pp. 44-46; AJ. 1927, p. 38. 

1 Evans, op. cit., iv, 560. 

12 Diogenes Laert. i, 57: SaxtTuAoypapw uh eEeivai oppayida ToU tmpadévtos 
SaxtuAiou. 
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those made in silver could even cure one of a scorpion’s bite.'* They were used, how- 
ever, as ornaments to be displayed even in the days of Aristophanes, who singled out 
the Sophists as the perpetrators of this act.of bad taste, and in his usual brilliant 
manner conferred on them the title of the oppayiSovuyapyoKkouftai.4 Perhaps we 
should remark that the ancient Greeks did not use rings for betrothals or marriages. 
The value of such rings in antiquity varied as widely as it does today. Some of them 
cost but a few obols or a drachma. Others were very valuable. Aristophanes mentions 
the rings made by Eudemos that cost a drachma; but rings could be bought for 
three obols in his time.'® The story of Polycrates, so excellently told by Herodotus, 
gives us an example of a very valuable and expensive ring." 

Signet-rings were produced throughout the Greek period and in Roman days. It 
was then that they were used in betrothals and marriages for the first time. As a 
matter of fact, about the third century of our era a gold signet-ring was in use very 
much like the St. Louis specimen. Marshall calls it type ““E xviii,” and describes 
it in detail.'? The design on the bezel, however, clearly proves that the signet-ring in 
St. Louis cannot belong to that late Roman date. The sharp features of the face, the 
angular disposition of hands and feet, the rendering of eyes and lips, the details of 
costume, will certainly place our ring in the pre-classical Greek period. The broad 
decorative borders of the chitons, for example, find their parallels in the elaborate 
decoration of the chitons worn by figures painted on the Thermos metopes, and on 
terracotta figurines of the Early Archaic period.'* The way the chiton of the woman 
is collected around her waist is reminiscent of a similar arrangement on the Nicandra 
statue. The tight fit of the chiton about the chest and the prominent breasts, find 
parallels in similar features on the Woman from Auxerre. The latter wears an elab- 
orate belt divided in three zones.'*? The round, prominent, bulging eyes may be com- 
pared with profit to the large circles with dots used to indicate eyes on late Geo- 
metric vases.?° The bulging muscles of the man’s legs find counterparts in represen- 
tations on the same vases. But the most valuable feature of the composition, one 
that will enable us to place it more accurately, is the long, narrow neck with which 
both figures are endowed. This element is to be found in the few representations of 
men we have from the Geometric period. On the Attic-Geometric composition il- 


13 Geopon. xiii, 9, 2: tThv SaxtuAiw Tétrov 
oppayizev. In a similar manner, modern Greeks believe that a certain type of ring, known as 
*yatoot&Ons, would help stop a hemorrhage. Cf. Aristophanes, Plutus 883, where Dikaios tells the 
Sykophant: “I fear you not. I wear an antidote, a ring Eudemos sold me for a drachma.” Lucian, 
Philopseud. 17. Also see F. H. Marshall, JHS. xxiv, 1904, pp. 332-335. 

4 Aristophanes, Clouds, 332, meaning: “lazy long-haired fop with rings and natty nails,” according 
to Liddell and Scott. 

5 Aristophanes, Plutus 883 ff.; Thesmophoriaz. 425. 

16 Herodotus iii, 41-43. 

17 F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Finger Rings, Greek, Etruscan and Roman in the Department of 
Antiquities, British Museum 1907, pp. xlviii and 31, no. 188. 

18 Swindler, op. cit., pl. vi. Pfuhl, op. cit.; figs. 480-483. F. R. Grace, Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia 
1939, figs. 23, 29, ete. 

19G, M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks 1929, figs. 262 and 263; Ch. Picard, 
Manuel d’ Archéologie Grecque, La Sculpture i, 1935, pl. u1. The ornaments engraved on the chiton of the 
woman from Auxerre should be especially noted. 
2 Swindler, op. cit., fig. 200; Pfuhl, op. cit., iii, fig. 17. 
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Fic. 6.— From an Attic GEomMEtTRIC VAsE (PrunHL, MuZ. 11, Fic. 15) 


lustrated in our fig. 6,2! we find excellent parallels for this feature. A good many 
terracotta figurines of later Geometric times are given similar long necks.” On the 
few Geometric seals that have survived, men are shown with exceptionally long 
necks.”* A running man on an Archaic scaraboid, illustrated by Furtwaengler, still 
has a long neck, but the length is approaching normalcy.?* The same could be said 
for Herakles on the Nessos amphora. Long necks are characteristic of a group of 
Geometric statuettes discovered in Northern Greece and at Delphi, Kardhitza and 
Thermos.” The long neck is also a prominent feature of the later Apollo of the 
Tyszkiewicz Collection, now in Boston. In the statuette from Kardhitza we also find 
the coiled belt worn by our bearded man, and the bulging muscles of the legs. Miss 
Lamb has dated this statuette in the early years of the seventh century B.c. Our seal 
must belong to that century also. The shape of the bezel and the lack of a dotted 
border, so typical of gems of the Archaic period,” would also indicate this early date. 
The use of the wheel in the engraving would perhaps point to a somewhat later date 
than that of the Kardhitza statuette, since it is generally accepted that the wheel 
was not in use in the eighth and early seventh centuries. The middle of the seventh 
century is the most probable date for the design, and consequently for the signet- 
ring in the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

The side view of the man, so expertly drawn, and the liveliness of his movement 
might perhaps be conceived as features belonging to a later age. We must remember, 
however, that the compositions carved on Archaic gems are full of movement; that 
the rendering of the human form on Protocorinthian vases attains great excellence 
in an early era; that the animals carved on Melian gems are full of life and vigor. 
The miniaturists of late Geometric and Early Archaic times had indeed attained 
great excellence in the rendering of form, even superior to that possessed by monu- 
mental painters. Perhaps this was due to the influence which Minoan-Mycenaean 
prototypes exercised on their art.?7 That the design was plated in gold cannot be 

21 From Pfuhl, op. cit. iii, fig. 15. 

22 Mylonas-Kourouniotes, AJA. xxxvii, 1933, p. 280 and fig. 10, upper row. 

23 Casson, op. cit., fig. 17, a 1 and 2, b 2 

24 A. Furtwaengler, Die antiken Gemmen 1900, pl. v1, 38. 

2 W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, 1929, p. 43, pl. xvu1. For the Apollo Tyszkiewicz see Mon Piot. 
ii, p. 187, pl. xv. 

26 Furtwaengler, op. cit., pls. v1, vir; H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks, 1906, pls. LxXxx1x and xc. 

27 That Minoan prototypes were used throughout the historic period is indicated by a ring found at 
Canea and discussed by Sir Arthur Evans, op. cit. iii, pp. 125-126 and figs. 79-80. The Hellenistic en- 
graver of the Canea ring, misinterpreting his prototype, produced a very amusing design. 
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used against an early date, because gold plating was practiced in Greece long before 
the seventh century. Minoan-Mycenaean artists knew the art of plating, as is 
proved by the famous silver rhyton from Mycenae, by the plated bronze wires used 
for hair, discovered at Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans, by a bronze dagger with plated 
hilt from the Mycenaean shaft graves, and by a plated bronze ring found at Ialysos.** 
Some silver rings of the sixth century, now in the British Museum, are plated with 
gold,?* and this proves that the art of plating was revived in early historic times. 

The signet-ring in St. Louis is not Mycenaean, but belongs to the middle of the 
seventh century B.c. Its importance and interest is not diminished by this fact; it 
is rather increased, because we have many wonderful examples of Minoan-Myce- 
naean signet-rings, but few belonging to the early years of the historic era of Greece. 
As noted above, from the seventh century we have the Ionic silver rings. Our ex- 
ample does not belong with that group. It is probable that it was made in Northern 
Greece, as the details of its design present close similarities to contemporary statu- 
ettes produced in that district. Consequently, it could be accepted as one of the 
earliest examples of signet-rings produced on the mainland of Greece in historic 
times. 

We may now attempt to interpret the scene engraved on the bezel. There can be 
no doubt that it illustrates one of the most important acts in marriage festivities 
held in ancient Greece. These festivities actually occupied three days, during which 
the “‘contract-marriage”’ was elaborately concluded. To the ancient Greek marriage 
was a contract between a man and a woman and their respective families, and was 
not consummated after a religious ceremony.** During the second day the main event, 
the yduo1, was celebrated.*! The bride was elaborately dressed and decorated by a 
“specialist,” the vupgevtpia or yapootdaAos, who stood by her side throughout the 
day. She was covered with a bridal veil, wore the nuptial coronet or otepavn around 
her elaborately dressed hair, and a special kind of sandals called vuyoides.® After 
the sacrifice to the 6e0i yaunAio1, a great banquet, the 6oivn yauixt, was given in 


28 Evans, op. cit. iii, 89, 130, 432; Marshall, op. cit., p. 193, no. 1218. 

29 Marshall, op. cit., p. 56, nos. 22, 28, 32. 

30 Cf, Walter Miller, Greece and the Greeks, 1941, pp. 69-72; Pernice, Griech. u. roem. Privatleben, pp. 
50 ff., where a good bibliography is found; DS. s.v. Matrimonium; A. Brueckner, “‘Athenische Hoch 
zeitsgeschenke,” AM. xxxii, 1907, pp. 79-122; Samter, “Hochzeitsbrauche,” NJ. fuer Kl. Phil. xix, 
1907, pp. 131-142. 

31 Pollux, Onomastikon, 39: tpoavAia Tpd TSv yapov Kai ETravAia wet’ The first 
day was spent in preparation. The father of the bride offered a sacrifice, and the bride dedicated her 
dolls, and toys and a lock of her hair to Artemis. During the étawA1a, or the day after the actual mar- 
riage, friends and relatives of the bride visited her in her new home and brought her gifts. For an excel- 
lent discussion of the étravAia see Deubner, JdJ. 1900, pp. 144-154, and Brueckner, op. cit. pp. 91 ff. 
See also the epinetron from Eretria in ’Eg. 1897, pl. 10, 2, and the lebes gamikos in the National 
Museum at Athens, 1681, illustrated by Brueckner, op. cit., pl. vim. (For lebetes in general, Robinson, 
AJA. xl, 1936, pp. 507-519.) 

Pollux iii, 41; Hesychius, s.v. vupgettpia, yapoteAciv, vupoides. Pollux iii, 43, enumerates the 
5a5es vugixai, oTEPavos Kai oTOAT as the necessary accessories of the wedding. It may be interesting 
to note that in a modern Greek wedding wax tapers have taken the place of torches, and that the 
stephane is a most essential element in the ceremony. Both the bride and the groom must wear a steph- 
ane. We have numerous representations on red-figured vases of the bride in the midst of her friends 
being decorated for the occasion; see for example the British Museum pyxis illustrated by Dumont- 
Chaplain, Céram. de la Gréce propre, pl. tx, and the lebetes in the Metropolitan Museum, G. M. A. 
Richter-L. F. Hall, Red-Figured Athenian Vases 1936, pp. 181-182 and pls. 146-147, ete. 
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the home of the bride. Exceptionally in that banquet women were allowed to be 
present, but they were seated in a separate corner with the veiled bride in their 
midst.** The banquet was followed by the “‘&vaxaAutttTHp1a,”’ when the bride removed 
her veil from her face and received from the groom the “&vaxaAutrtipia Spa.” 4 
The groom then grasped the bride by the wrist, “yeip’ étri kapT1,”’ and this was the 


final act of the marriage. The gesture marked the sealing of the “‘contract,” and 
symbolized the passing of the bride into the complete possession of the groom.* 
Holding her by the wrist the groom led his bride to the bridal carriage, the 
*KAvis,” and the brilliant or the “‘fetching home,” was on its way.*” 
There can be no doubt that the woman on the St. Louis seal is a bride. Her steph- 
ane, the elaborate ornaments suspended from her waist, her peplos thrown behind 
her head, can be explained if we see in her a bride, who has removed the veil from : 
her face. Incidentally, the globular ornaments used for her decoration remind us of | 
the “balls” painted on top of a chest brought to Aphrodite-bride, represented on a 
red-figured pyxis in the Metropolitan Museum.** Perhaps those balls, too, were to 
be used for the decoration of the bride. Our bearded man is the bridegroom, who, | 
following the &évaxaAuTrT1pia, has taken possession of his bride by grasping her wrist. | 


%8 Lucian, Convivium 8, describes the arrangements of such a bridal banquet. For the appearance of 
the bride he states that she was tavu &xpiPds éyKexaAuppévn. Sesame cakes were given to the guests : 
and the wedding cake was made of sesame seed and honey, the former was symbolic of fertility. 

Thus Pollux iii, 36: ta Tod d&vbpds SiSdpeva ESva Kai Kai 
So Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i, 200, 6: tais Stav dvaxa- 
év TH THY Tois Kal Tois EoTiMpévois SpMpevat. Gulick, The 
Life of the Ancient Greeks 1902, p. 124, states that the gifts given to the bride on the day of the étravAia 
were the &vaxaAuTrtipia Spa. However, the majority of ancient authors agree that such were the 
gifts given to the bride after the banquet. See also Pollux ii, 59: émt/p1a. Miller, op. cit., p. 72, follow- 
the “unveiling” occurred the day after the ya&yo1, or during the étavAia. However, as we can see 
from numerous representations of the bridal troutrh, the bride was “unveiled” after the banquet and 
before the party started for the house of the groom. 

% Brueckner, op. cit., p. 81. We may recall the “1rd yeipa troieicGa1”’ = to bring under one’s power 
(Liddell and Scott). This could be compared to the Roman “in manum convenire.” During the service 
in a modern Greek wedding, the bride and groom have to lock together their little fingers. This is sym- 
bolic of their unbreakable union and is a gesture of mutual love, consent and respect. There can be no 
doubt that the locking of the fingers is a descendant of the xeip’ étri kapTr&, but both the gesture and its 


symbolism have deteriorated from a vigorous action indicating possession, to a sentimental hold stand- 
ing for equality and for love. 

36 Pollux iii, 33: KAivis, Ep’ oU TAXI TOU Tapdxou TE Kai TOU VUUgioU. Also Photios 
i, p. 246, ed. Naber. zeGyos  Boeikdv. Also “trapadaBdvtes eK Tis 
‘Eotlas étri thy &youow els ‘Eotiav tot yapotvtos totrépas ikavijs.”’ Sometimes the bride 
was taken on foot to her new home and then she was known as “‘yapaitrous,” Pollux iii, 41. Such a : 
KAivis is painted on a fourth-century pyxis in the National Museum at Athens, 1630, illustrated by | 
Brueckner, op. cit., pl. v, 1. : 

37 In [had xviii, 491-496, we have a description of such a ceremony: 


“Under the gleaming of torches the bride from her chamber the party 
Up through the city were leading, and loud rose the hymn hymeneal; 
Young men whirled in an eddying dance, while the viols among them 
Sounded aloud, while flutes uplifted their notes; and the women 
All stood still at the porches and doorways, gazing in wonder.” 


(Translation by W. B. Smith and W. Miller, The Iliad of Homer, p. 404). Cf. Hesiod, Shield of 


Herakles 272 ff. 
38 Richter-Hall, op. cit., pp. 202-203 and pl. 159. 
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The possessive quality of his gesture is apparent. So we have on the seal of the St. 
Louis ring the act of the “‘yeip’ kapTré.”’ 

The various stages of the marriage festivities and the custom of holding the bride 
by the wrist, are well illustrated in vase-paintings. On a loutrophoros in Berlin, 
published by Herzog,** we see the bride, decorated and wearing her stephane and 
peplos — thrown behind her head — approached by the handsome groom who is 
extending his hand to grasp the bride’s wrist. Behind her stands the vupgevTtpia. 

On the seal of our ring we have the next step in the order of things. The groom 
holds the bride by the wrist. 

A red-figured krater discovered at Tanagra and published by Perdrizet,‘° will take 
us a step further. The departure of the bride from her home is represented on that 
krater. The mother of the bride with lighted torches leads the way by the family 
altar. The pair follows with the groom holding the bride by the wrist. The vupgevtpia 
and the best man or 1d&poyos and a boy flute-player close the procession. It is inter- 
esting to note that one of the men who watches the procession has thrown at the 
bride a pair of shoes. This, according to Perdrizet, is the final symbolic gesture of the 
parent of the bride, who thus absolves himself of all further responsibility for the girl. 

On a pyxis from Eretria, now in the British Museum, illustrated by Brueckner, 
we have represented the departure of the bride from the “house altar.”” Again the 
groom is holding the bride by the wrist.*! On a red-figured kotyle, now in Boston, 
painted by Makron and made by Hieron, we have the representation of a famous and 
fateful tout. Alexander-Paris, holding Helen by the wrist, leads her away, perhaps 
to his boat which will take the place of the KAivis in this instance. Helen, in bridal veil 
and wearing a stephane, is accompanied by Aphrodite in the réle of the vupgevtpia, 
and by Peitho, a very essential member under the circumstances. The pair is pre- 
ceded by Aeneias, who acts as the vupgpaywyds and the td&poyos.*? On a red-figured 
pyxis in the Louvre, we find the tout? approaching the house of the pair. The groom, 
holding the bride by the wrist is leading her towards his parents who stand ready to 
welcome the pair.“ This effort to symbolize possession I would like to read into the 
well-known group of the nude Aphrodite, Pan and Eros in the National Museum 
at Athens.“ It seems that Pan is learning the hard way that it takes two to make a 
contract, for Aphrodite is threatening him with her sandal. 

All these examples, and many others that we cannot discuss here, seem to indicate 
that the custom of holding the bride by the wrist, the y¢ip’ éi kapTr, a gesture sym- 
bolic of the relations of the bride and the groom, and of the bride and her family, 
was an old and prevalent custom. Allusion to this we may find in the “&Adyou ytpa 
Baota&zgwv”’ of Euripides and even in the famous passage of Creusa:” AeuKois 
KapTrois xeipav els &vtpou Koitas ... . 

The custom did not originate in the years in which our ring was made, but seems 
to have been of greater antiquity. On the Attic Geometric composition illustrated in 

39 AZ. 1882, p. 131, pl. v. 

40°Eo. 1905, pp. 209-214 and pl. 6-7 (now in the National Museum at Athens). 

" Brueckner, op. cit., p. 80 and fig. 1. 

2 J. C. Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases ii, p. 52, fig. 53. 


‘8 Pfuhl, op. cit., iii, fig. 580. “' BCH. xxx, 1906, pp. 610-631, pl. 14. 
* Alcestis 917 and Ion 891 ff. 
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our figure 6, I believe that we have an older representation of the “* y¢ip’ éti kapTe.” 
A groom, in this instance perhaps Theseus, holds his bride, perhaps Ariadne, by the 
wrist and leads her to his boat, that will take the place of the xAivis of the regular 
tout. The wreath held by the bride perhaps stands for the stephane which every 
bride had to wear. If this interpretation is correct, then we find the custom in the 
late Geometric period. I believe, however, that we can trace it further back, to 
Minoan-Mycenaean times. 

On a gold signet-ring from Candia, fig. 7, published by Sir Arthur Evans, I would 
like to see the representation of our cus- 
tom.‘® A male figure with one hand hold- 
ing the wrist of “‘his flounced consort” 
stands in front of a “‘baetylic shrine” and 
on the shore, from which a boat is about 
to be pushed off. Above the “‘ bark with six 
rowers” is represented a woman and be- 
hind her a tree, that have been interpreted 
by Sir Arthur as “the Goddess and her 
tree behind her.” She raises her hand in a 


Fig. 7.--DEsIGN ON A SIGNET-RING FROM 
Canea (Evans, PM. tv, Fic. 923) gesture of farewell to which the man re- 


sponds by a similar gesture. Sir Arthur 
takes this composition to be a “variant version of the scenes of the departure of 
the Goddess over sea, together with her shrine and sacred tree.” There is nothing, 
however, to indicate that the woman is a Goddess hovering over the bark. Most 
probably she is a mere mortal standing on the shore of a cove from which a “‘bridal” 
boat is ready to depart, the shore indicated by.a tree. The higher level on which the 
woman is placed will merely indicate that she is to be conceived as standing on the 
far side of the cove beyond the boat, a rendering typical in a composition in which 
the primitive vertical perspective has been used. And so we may see in the com- 
position of the signet-ring from Candia a groom taking aboard his bride and waving 
farewell to the mother of the bride, perhaps, who stands on the shore. 

The same event, the “yeip’ éi kapTr&,”’ is represented on a gold signet-ring from 
Tiryns,*’ illustrated in our fig. 8. Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. Karo have pointed out 
that on this ring we actually have three scenes. The one to the right, with a man and 
a woman in a building, has been explained as a wife and husband embracing. It 
seems to me that we have again a marriage contract sealed by the holding of the 
wrist. The second is a farewell scene, but I believe that in it the bride bids farewell 
to her parent, while the groom is waiting for her on board. In the third scene we have 
bride and bridegroom in a cabin placed in the center of the boat. Incidentally, a com- 
parison of the flounced skirts of the Minoan ladies with the chiton worn by our bride 
will indicate the difference that exists between Minoan and Early Archaic dress 
styles. 

These two examples from Crete and the mainland seem to indicate that the cus- 
tom “‘yeip’ étri kaptdé”’ is an old and venerable custom going back to Minoan- 
‘6 Evans, op. cit. iv, p. 954, fig. 923; ii, p. 250, fig. 147. 

7 Ibid. iv, p. 954, fig. 926; Karo, Arch. Assoc., 1916, p. 147, fig. 4. 
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Fig. 8.—DEsIGN ON A SIGNET-RING FROM TiryNs (Evans, PM, tv, Fic. 
926) 


Mycenaean days. Perhaps we may note that when Odysseus returned Chryseis 
to her father Chrysis, he “‘tratpi giAw év yepoi Tider.” In the latest and most 
satisfactory translation of the Iliad by Professors Smith and Miller the line is 
rendered: “‘Odysseus yielded her into the arms of her father dear.’’** I believe that 
the meaning of the passage goes beyond the sentiment of the translation. The 
placing of Chryseis in the hands of her father indicated the change of ownership 
and the full repudiation of the claims of Agamemnon and the Greeks on the girl. 
The same should be construed in the story of the taking of Briseis from Achilles by 
Agamemnon, told by Thetis to Hephaestus. ““thv &w yeipdv EAeTto KAciov 
"Ayauéuvoov,”’ states Thetis. “Out of his (Achilles’) arms hath the lord Agamemnon 
forcibly taken,” is the best available translation.*® Again, I believe, the “*éx ye1ipav” 
indicates the complete change of ownership. 

From our discussion thus far it has become clear, we believe, that on the signet- 
ring in the City Art Museum of St. Louis, dating from the middle of the seventh 
century, we have represented one of the oldest customs of Greece: the custom of 
taking possession of the bride. Will it prove feasible to go a step further and identify 
the couple? Of course, we can always assume that a groom, happy in his new associa- 
tion, wanted to perpetuate the memory of his wedding and had the seal engraved. 
This would not be unusual in our days, but I am afraid that such sentimentality 
was rather rare if not entirely unknown in the ancient Greek world. However, such a 
possibility cannot be entirely excluded. Yet it may be profitable to turn to another 
direction and seek other parallels. 

We may assume that Gods and not mortals are represented on the seal, an assump- 
tion that is not entirely improbable. The type of the bearded man was used for the 
rendering of Zeus and Poseidon especially. Of the two Gods Zeus will fit better the 
réle of the special groom, because Zeus is represented in a similar situation in art. 
In the well-known metope from temple E or R of Selinus, Zeus, seated on a rock, is 
gazing intently at Hera who has removed her bridal veil from her face. With his 


48 Thad i, 441; W. B. Smith and W. Miller, op. cit., p. 21. 
49 Iliad xviii, 445; Smith-Miller, op. cit., p. 403. 
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raised right hand he holds the left wrist of his bride.*° It is usually assumed that Zeus 
is drawing Hera toward him, but it seems to me that in this instance too we have 
the followed by the symbolic grasp, the x¢eip’ éti that 
would indicate Zeus’ possession of Hera. Again, in the well-known painting from the 
**House of the Tragic Poet,” *' we find Zeus seated on a rocky ledge holding by the 
wrist with his right hand his dazzling bride, still wearing her stephane and veil. 
Certainly this copy of a Hellenistic original is another instance of the last act of the 
wedding festivity, the &évaxaAuTrTtpia, followed by the symbolic grasp. With good 
reason, therefore, these compositions and others similar to them are accepted as 
representing the “‘sacred marriage,” the “‘igpos yauos”” of Zeus and Hera. 

From this point it is but a short step to suggest that our bearded figure is Zeus 
holding Hera by the wrist in a new example of the “‘hieros gamos.”’ The raised hand 
of the woman may be explained as a gesture of surprise, of salute or even of adora- 
tion, but this hardly agrees with the dignified manner expected from a bride at that 
final moment. It may be more accurate to assume that the raised hand has removed 
the bridal veil and to see in the gesture a suggestion of the “‘&voxaAutTrttpia.”” Hera 
so raises her hand in the composition of the metope from Selinus. The inability of the 
artist to render the drawn veil across the background will account for the translation 
of the gesture — the same inability that forced him to represent the man with only 
a chiton, instead of the voluminous draperies worn by grooms. We must, of course, 
remember that the marriage of Zeus and Hera formed the prototype followed in each 
case by couples to be married,** and that our composition may be a representation 
of such a marriage of two mortals, or even of a hero and his bride, but because of the 
sentimentality involved, we would prefer to see in our composition the marriage of 
Zeus and Hera. : 

Such a sacred composition would not be unusual or sacrilegious. It would form a 
revival of an old practice, because it should be remembered that most compositions 
on Minoan-Mycenaean signet-rings are religious in character. As those older signet- 
rings “‘stood in a peculiar relation to their owners, a relation that extended beyond 
the grave,” * so our ring might have served a special function beyond that of a seal. 
We have seen above how signet-rings, in the historic era, served as amulets and even 
for the cure of spider-bites. Our ring, with its sacred composition, might have been 
used with a similar apotropaic end in view. In conclusion, we may repeat that it is 
impossible to identify definitely the characters represented on the seal. Only as a 
suggestion have we offered the identification of the bearded man as Zeus and of the 
woman as Hera. But it can be considered as definitely established that on the bezel 
of the St. Louis ring we have represented the final act of an ancient marriage cere- 
mony. 

The bronze signet-ring in the City Art Museum of St. Louis, is, indeed, one of 


°° Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkm. der gr. und roem. Sculpt., pl. 290, 1; Richter, op. cit., fig. 410; O. 
Benndorf, Die Metopen von Selinunt 1873, pl. 8. 

5t Herrmann, Denk. d. Malerei i, pl. u; G. Rodenwaldt, Die Komposition der pompej. Wandgemaelde 
1909, pp. 203-206. 

2 Cf, A. B. Cook, Zeus? iii, Part 1, pp. 1025-1065, where complete notes and bibliography. 

8 [bid., p. 1060. Cf. Dion. Hal., Ars Rhetor. 2, 2, and Diod. 5, 78. 
! Evans, op. cit. iv, p. 518. 
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those small, but fascinating objects which have come down to us from the ancient 
world. We do not know its pedigree, but we may feel sure of its place in the long 
chain of art objects produced by ancient miniaturists — a chain, whose links were 
fashioned by the gem-engravers of Crete, the carvers and even the die-makers of 
historic Greece, and the cameo workers of Imperial Rome. Like its most famous 
ancestors, the signet-rings of the Minoan-Mycenaean world, the St. Louis ring not 
only illustrates the ability of the engravers of the seventh century, but also reveals 
an intimate aspect of the life of the people of Greece. 

WasHINGTON UNIVERsITY, GEORGE E. MyLonas 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 
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HORSEMEN FROM SARDIS 


87 Keivov ye pévos Kai &ytvopa Supdv 
Toiov Trpotépwv of piv 
Avideév ittropdyov trukivas KAovéovta pddayyas 
“Eppiov trediov, pepeppedinv. 


(E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica i, 1, p. 44, No. 13, Mimnermus). 

Lydian cavalry —not in battle but on parade—may well be the subject of a re- 
markable vase which American excavators found in Sardis in 1914. 

The description given by Dean George H. Chase in the inventory of pottery un- 
der No. P.280 E ! reads as follows: 

“Twelve fragments of a very large vase. The two fragments containing the horse- 


men are the most complete. Height 8 cm., Length 11 em. Dark gray clay, slip of 
buff clay. The figures apparently modelled separately in gray clay and applied to 
the shell, after which the clay slip was applied to the whole. To the figures and to 
some parts of the surface a hard yellow-white slip of good quality was applied. The 
decoration is in lustrous black-red glaze. 

“The (ornamental) decoration around the figures (of horsemen) consists of double 
chevrons pointing upwards where the span allows them, and elsewhere of zigzags. 
Below the base line was a broad band of white slip painted with a guilloche; and 
below this came a broad band of black-red (‘streaked’) technique, and then a broad 
band of white slip.” 

The fragments are now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York.* Some of them 
have been joined and their number thus reducéd to eight (figs. 1-8). 


Fig. 1. Metropolitan Museum No. 26.199. 21 A. Two fragments joined together. L. 11.6 cm., H. 8.2 
em. Horse and rider. Neck and legs of the horse, head of rider missing. The rider is dressed in a short, 
belted checkered chiton. His left foot rests on the flank, his right foot hangs below the abdomen of the 
horse. 

Fig. 2. Metropolitan Museum No. 26.199. 21 B. L. 8.6 cm. H. 9 cm. Breast, shoulder, forelegs of a 
horse, left leg of a rider. 

Fig. 3. Metropolitan Museum No. 26.199. 21 C. Three fragments glued together. L. 15 cm. H. 8.5 
cm. Part of foreleg, fetlock and hoofs of hindlegs of the horse, right foot of the rider. Below, guilloche, 
brown band. 

Fig. 4. Metropolitan Museum No. 26.199. 21 D. L. 8 em., H. 6 cm. Part of tail? or foreleg? Below, 
guilloche, brown band, white band. 

Fig. 5. Metropolitan Museum No. 26.199. 21 F. Two fragments. L. 6.5 cm., H. 5.2 cm. Part of tail? 
Superimposed “‘zigzag”’ lines, two “‘double-chevrons.”” Below, guilloche. 

Fig. 6. Metropolitan Museum No. 26.199. 21 G. L. 4 em., H. 4.1 em. Part of horse's tail. “Zigzags’ 
above and below. On the right, apex on another ornament. It cannot be a chevron and, to judge from 
fig. 2, it cannot belong to the figures, either. Perhaps part of a rhomboid. 


1T am much indebted to Dean Chase for permitting me to join him in the work on the publication 
of the vases from Sardis and for placing at my disposal his photographs and his file of the Sardis 
pottery. 

2 Miss Richter, Miss Alexander and Miss Milne have most generously given of their time to facilitate 
my study of the Sardis pottery. To the joint efforts of Miss Alexander and Mr. L. Hall I owe the draw- 
ing for fig. 9. 
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‘Ic. 2.—Patntep VASE SarpiIs. METROPOLITAN Museum. Fics. 4 and 5.—Patntep VASE FROM SAR- 
FRAGMENT B pis. MretropotitaN Museum. FrAGMENTs 1), F 


Fic. 3.—Patntep RELIEF VASE FROM SARDIS, METROPOLITAN Museum, FRAGMENT C 


_ 
i 
AS 
‘ 
Fic. 1.—Pa1ntED RELIEF VASE FROM Sarpis. METROPOLITAN MusEuM 26,199.21. FRAGMENT A 
i 


Fics. 6-8.— RELIEF VASE FROM SaRpDIS. METROPOLI- 
TAN Museum. FraGMents G, H anp E 


Fic. 10.—TENTATIVE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE FIGURE OF A HorsEMAN. PAINTED RELIEF VASE 
FROM SARDIS 


Fic. 11.— Late Geometric Artic AMPHORA. Museum oF FINE Arts, Boston, 
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Fig. 7. Metropolitan Museum No. 26.199. 21 H. L. 4 em., H. 9 em. Part of hindleg (hock). Parts of 
three “‘double-chevrons.”’ 

Fig. 8. Metropolitan Museum No. 26.199. 21 E. L. 5.5 em., H. 7.7 em. Surface decoration: part of a 
panel decorated with “‘zigzags” over thin clay slip; then the same pattern over yellow-white slip. 
The ornament in relief, consisting of a disk and a crown-like design continued a plastic, painted attach- 
ment, which is broken off. This may have been a small handle, or, more likely an animal head. It is not 
clear in which way the fragment should be viewed: it could be the crown over an animal head or, con- 
versely, the collar and pendant at the neck of a plastic head. The profile of this fragment is less curved 
than those of the frieze fragments, but it is unquestionably in the same technique and by the same 
hand. If this fragment belongs, then the vase must have been one of those bizarre experiments in the 
fusion of painted and plastic ornament, which are characteristic for the formative period of Greek 
archaic art.* Indeed, the frieze of the Sardis vase would alone be sufficient to illustrate this tendency. 
Although as a relief it takes its place with the relief pithoi of Crete. the Cyclades, Rhodes. Boeotia 
and Asia Minor,' it is unique in relying primarily upon painting for its effect. Painted relief plaques of 
the seventh century show a similar technique, but I know of no other seventh-century vase with a 
similar painted frieze in relief. 


To judge from the curvature of the fragments, the vase must have had a diameter 
of about 30 cms.® The figurative frieze was at least 13 em. high, and, as Miss Richter 
has observed, its base-line appears to coincide with the widest part of the vase. The 
fragments preserved belong to at least three different horsemen; it is possible that 
there were six, three to each side, all going to the left. The fragment (fig. 8) suggests 
that the frieze may have been divided by (two?) panels. 

The vase was large and fairly globular (fig. 9). It may have been a large amphora ® 
or a crater. 

From the fragments it is possible to reconstruct the figure of a horseman ® up to 
the neck of the horse and the shoulders of the horseman (fig. 10). The horses are ’ 
heavy-chested and broad-necked, embodying perhaps the features of an ‘* Asiatic” 
breed,’ but their legs are long and thin and seem to dangle from the trunk. The mane 
is rendered in thin, wavy lines. Shoulder and foreleg are enclosed by one set of broadly 
painted double outlines; trunk and thighs by another. From knee downward a sim- 


3For instance, the griffin heads on a Cretan vase. D. Levi, Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 22 f., pl. 11, 2. 
Potnia theron with plastic head and painted body, Levi, pl. 12. Cf. the Attic terracotta plaque, D. Burr, 
Hesperia ii, 1933, pp. 604 ff., fig. 72. 

4 F. Courby, Les vases grecs a reliefs, Paris, 1922, pp. 40 ff.; R. Demangel, La frise ionique, Paris, 1933, 
pp. 135 f., 155 ff.; R. Hampe, Fruehe griechische Sagenbilder, Athens, 1936, pp. 56 f.; F. R. Grace, 
Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, pp. 16 ff.; D. Levi, op. cit., pp. 13 and 30 f., 
pls. 30-32. : 

5 T owe this information to Miss Richter and Miss Alexander. 

6 Various fragments of large amphorae and other globular vases occur among the Sardis fragments. 
Cf. T. L. Shear, AJA. xxvi, 1922, pp. 395 f., fig. 4. The position of the Sardis frieze may have re- 
sembled that on the Melian vase, fig. 15, or on the Cycladic amphorae, Delos xvii, pls. 8-9. Craters, 
such as Samian: 1M. lviii, 1933, pp. 73 ff., fig. 31. 

6a] have not been able to secure a satisfactory drawing, but an old watercolor may convey an 
approximate idea. Apart from mistakes in proportions of the neck and the trunk, the hindlegs are 
incorrectly drawn. The right hindleg was almost straight (fig. 3), the left less bent than in our drawing 
(cf. figs. 7 and 3). The tail must have descended almost vertically wth a slight turn toward the hoof 
of the left hindleg (fig. 5). The correct position of the hoof of the right foreleg is indicated by the 
broken area in the left corner of fig. 3. All legs and the tail were outlined. The chevrons between the 
forelegs were double-chevrons and higher than in the drawing. 

7 §. D. Markman, The Horse in Greek Art, Baltimore, 1943, pp. 16 f. The horses of the “‘ Hunting” 
frieze from Gordion seem to be of the same type (G. Koerte, Gordion, Berlin, 1904, fig. 141). 
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ple outline runs along the edge of the relief. The tail curved in a wide are and prob- 
ably came down to the ground in a fairly straight line. 

The little riders perch somewhat insecurely on the very edge of the horse’s back, 
as if they had no weight. The position of the legs might suggest that they are 
about to slide off, while the gesture of hands, with which they presumably held the 
reins, might be interpreted as the representation of a “‘left turn.’ There seems to be 
no trace of weapons. 

Even at first glance it is clear that the vase was made in the seventh century B.c., 
but it is not easy to find exact parallels. The technique of broad outline painting over 
a yellowish slip indicates a general affinity with Eastern Greek and Greek island 
wares, but an examination of various vases and fragments in the Boston Museum 
has failed to disclose any real clue. The vase does not belong to one of the known 
schools. On the other hand, the hard “‘vellow-white”’ slip * is different from the slips 
used on established native wares. The glaze might well be Sardian. The subject 
matter is unique among Sardis vases. Either the vase was made by a Greek potter 
working in Sardis, or else it is a product of an unknown Ionian workshop of one of 
the coastal cities of Asia Minor. 

The style of the Sardis fragments exhibits an interesting mixture of advanced 
and backward elements. The guilloche under the frieze is commonplace in Oriental- 
izing wares of the seventh century ° and is found in this position even on terracotta 
friezes of the sixth century.’® But the use of simple “‘zigzags”’ and “‘double-chev- 
rons” as the only filling ornaments is a very retrograde device compared with the 
rosettes, circles, and stylized floral pattern of Protocorinthian, Laconian, later Proto- 
Attic, Cycladic, Cretan and Eastern Greek Orientalizing Wares.'' The rendering of 
the horsemen with their narrow waists, frontal view of chest and shoulders, and 
thin snaky arms still betrays the Geometric tradition. On the other hand, the long, 
slender trunks of the horses are designed in elegant curves, have weight and volume, 
and the rendering of the legs, especially of the bent forelegs, is more complex than 
that of a “‘Melian”’ vase (fig. 15). If the horsemen are reminiscent of the Early 
Orientalizing canon of the human figure, the horses are in the general style of out- 
line drawings of Late Orientalizing vases, Rhodian, Samian, and Naucratite.'? There 
we find also the occasional use of drawn (rather than incised) double outlines, a 
device originally derived from the Orient." True, one does not see very often a 

8 [ have in my notes a reference to a vase, on which a train of warriors “like Pazarli and Alishar”’ is 
painted in brown on yellowish-white: M DOG. \xviii, May, 1940, pp. 56 f., fig. 14. This sounds like the 
technique of the Sardis vase, but I have not seen the vase with the warrior frieze. 

*E.g. Rhodian, M. Robertson, JHS. |x, 1940, pp. 8 ff., pls. 1 and 3, and the Euphorbos plate, 
Pfuhl, MuZ. fig. 117; Cycladic: Delos xvii, pl. 8; Cretan pithos; D. Levi, op. cit. p. 31, pl. 31, 6; Argivo- 
Corinthian bronzes: H. Payne, Perachora, Oxford, 1940, pp. 147 f., pl. 49, 4-5. 

10, D. Van Buren, Figurative Revetments in Etruria and Latium, London, 1921, pp. 59 ff., pl. 24, 1. 

1 Triangles and “‘zigzags”’ are used as filling ornament with the horsemen on the early Proto-Attic 
amphora in New York, dated by J. M. Cook in the period 710-680 B.c.: BSA. xxxv, 1934-5, pp. 179 f., 
pl. 7. “‘Zigzags,” but with Orientalizing ornament are used on the Menelas stand, on the New York 
Netos amphora, about mid-seventh century (CV A. Berlin I, pls. 31-33). On Samian vases “‘zigzags”’ 
and chevrons occur with Geometric horses (AM. liv, 1929, p. 17, Beil. 8, 1-3). Cycladic: Délos xv, 
pls. 21 f., 24, 55. The Melian vase, our fig. 15, combines “‘zigzags”’ and floral ornament. 

2 Pfuhl, MuZ. fig. 111. 

13 E, Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs, 1931, pp. 157 f.; Délos xvii, pl. 8 (Cycladic); AM. liv, 1929, 
Beil. 2, 2 (Samian); JHS. xliv, 1924, pp. 212, fig. 47 and pl. 8, 9 (Naucratite). 
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double outline used to encircle the body, but one of the lost Sardian vases shows a 
dotted deer of general ‘“‘Naucratite” appearance with its body drawn thus. The 
closest resemblance, however, to the use of broad double outlines is presented by the 
stags and lions of the painted terracotta slabs from Pazarli in Phrygia.“ The place of 
the Sardian vase in the development of seventh-century art can be ascertained by com- 
paring its horsemen to other horsemen of the Orientalizing era (figs. 11-18). The pro- 
cession of horsemen is known to Greek Geometric art, Attic vase paintings being the 
most numerous and most impressive ™ (fig. 11). The subject is also known in Geo- 
metric wares of Eastern Greece.'® A procession of armed horsemen appears on a vase 
of the Early Orientalizing period found in Ephesus.'** Usually, the horses are shown 
with all four feet on the ground and the impression given is that of a solemn walk." 
During the seventh century, this Geometric “walking” type remains in great favor. 
In Protocorinthian as well as in Proto-Attic vase painting we can trace step by step 
the transformation of the Geometric equestrians. The lean and lively Geometric 
horses grow in size and weight and acquire flesh and blood; the wasp-waisted riders 
abandon their hectic gestures, become more solid and collected. In the revolutionary 
period of the mid-seventh century, the period of the first monumental stone sculp- 
tures and first large-scale polychrome paintings, a new “‘ Daedalic”’ type of horsemen 
is established. Two different canons of proportions are employed in the pictures of 
equestrian parades. The first exhibits a fairly sturdy type of horse, and the riders, 
in consequence, appear fairly large. This is the type of the Proto-Attic Menelas 
stand, of the Cretan pithos from Lyttos (fig. 12), of a Spartan ivory and of the 


1 Hamit Z. Kosay, ‘‘Les Fouilles de Pazarli,’’ Turk Tarth Kurumu Yayinlarinden v. Seri, No. 4, 
Ankara 1941, pp. 16 f., pl. 27, 2-3. I owe this reference to Professor P. Jacobsthal. Remzi Oguz Arik, 
AA. liv, 1939, p. 142, fig. 23. , 

16 Our fig. 15 is No. 03.782, Boston (A. Fairbanks, Cat. of Greek and Etruscan Vases, No. 262, pl. 21). 
J. M. Cook, op. cit., p. 183, calls it “‘still Geometric”’ and dates it shortly before 700 B.c. Other Attic 
examples of horsemen earlier than the mid-seventh century: British Museum: Lebes from Thebes: A. S. 
Murray, JHS. xix, 1899, p. 199, pl. 8 (Cook, p. 191, n. 4); New York: Cook, pp. 179 f., 213, pl. 47. 
(“710-680 B.c.”’); Berlin: CV A. I, p. 14, pl. 7, 2; Karlsruhe: Cook, pp. 175 f., JdI. 1907, p. 99, fig. 12 
(“710-680 B.c.”); Berlin: CV A. I, p. 33, pl. 41, 3, 42, 4; Hymettus Amphora, Berlin: CV A. I, p. 34, 
pl. 44, 2 (Cook, p. 188, 216, “‘680-630 B.c.”); Agora Museum: D. Burr, Hesperia ii, 1935, p. 210, 593, 
fig. 58; Menelas Stand, Berlin, CV A. I, pls. 31-33; Cook, p. 192. The “Cavalcade,” “‘contemporary or 
nearly with the Nessus amphora” (Beazley) probably portrayed galloping horsemen. Hesperia xiii, 
1944, p. 38; Society of the Friends of the National Archaeological Museum of Athens 1934-5, Athens, 
1936, p. 11, No. 9, fig. 9a. It is often said that the procession of riders is Geometric; so far, I have seen 
only late Geometric examples. I suspect that stylistically this subject owes its rise to the early Orien- 
talizing taste, the same taste that expressed itself in animal friezes. Individual figures or even pairs of 
riders inserted into other scenes are a different story. An interesting question, much discussed by 
earlier writers, is the possible sociological significance of these equestrian parades. Do they reflect the 
rising importance of the aristocratic knights? Cf. E. Petersen, JOAT. viii, 1905, pp. 70 ff. 

16 Chios: W. Lamb, BSA. xxxv, 1934-5, p. 158, pl. 35, 29. 

16a J. Keil, JOAT. xxiii, 1926, Beiblatt, p. 255, fig. 45. The fragments seem to represent the same phase 
of development as Cook’s “‘ Middle Proto-Attic.”’’ First half of the seventh century. 

17 The discussion concerns only the “walking” type of horsemen. The prancing type is probably 
derived from Phoenician models. Cf. J. L. Myres, JHS. liii, 1933, p. 35, pl. 2 and fig. 2. Cretan adapta- 
tion: Kunze, op. cit., pp. 208 f., pl. 16. Protocorinthian: the Pegasus on the lekythos in Boston, A. 
Fairbanks, Catalogue, No. 400, p. 151. The galloping type may be Assyrian. Protocorinthian: Payne, 
NC. pl. 1, 7. This is the scheme adopted for riders by Ionian terracotta sculptors of the sixth century. 
It is also found on late seventh-century relief pithoi. Levi, op. cit., pl. 5, 1. Cycladic: Délos xvii, pls. 9 
and 70. A fine Rhodian horse: Délos xvii, pl. 63, no. 39. 


Fig. 12.—Cretan Rewier Piruos. 
Canpia Museum. (Arter Hesperia 
1945) 


Fic. 13.—Borotian AmpHora. Mv- Fig. 14.— Painrep 
SEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston, 99.506 Puate. CANDIA Musavy, 
(ArreR MudZ. 


‘iq. 15.—‘* Mevian”’ Ampuora. (Arrer Prunt, MuZ.) Fic. 17.— Etruscan TERRACOTTA FRIEZE, FRO 
Rome. Museum oF FINE Arts, Boston. B 98% 


Fic. 16.—SHERD FROM NaAv- 
CRATIS. British Museum. 
(Arter JHS. 1924) 


Fic. 18.—Ruop1an Puate. Berutn Inv. 3724. (AFTER 
NEUGEBAUER, Fuehrer, Antiquarium ii) 
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Boeotian amphora in-Boston (fig. 13).'* The second type incorporates the most strik- 
ing characteristics of Geometric horsemen and reshapes them according to the ideal 
of the “‘ Daedalic’’ canon. The horses are enormously long-legged, the riders dimin- 
utive. The best known examples are the riders of the frieze from Prinia; '* earlier 
perhaps is the Cretan plate from Praisos (fig. 14).2° A “‘Melian”’ vase goes farthest 
in conscious calligraphic geometry (fig. 15).2! An Eastern Greek example of the same 
type is represented by a Naucratite sherd (fig. 16). I think that the greater differ- 
entiation in the anatomy (legs) of the horses shows the Sardian riders to be later 
than their counterparts on the Melian vase. The Cretan horseman of the Praisos 
plate may be contemporary with the Sardian riders, or slightly later. The fragment 
from Naucratis appears more advanced, as the foot of the rider, for instance, is 
clearly differentiated from the leg. The eager, sharp-nosed Boeotian horseman (fig. 
13), whose body, like those of the Sardian riders is still partly frontal, represents 
the same stage of development as the Sardians. On both vases there are some Geo- 
metric survivals and a flavor of provincialism. In the use of filling ornament, the 
Melian vase comes closest; omy its ladders of “‘zigzags”’ are strict and orderly where 
the Sardian ornaments are sloppy and loose. 

All of these horsemen belong in the second half of the seventh century. The sur- 
vival of the “‘elongated” type in Asia Minor is attested by the rider of a relief from 
the “Lion Tomb” in Xanthos.** In view of the very close relation of later Etruscan 
and Ionian terracotta friezes, it is possible that the Etruscan terracotta relief from 
Rome (fig. 17) ** and the painting of the Tomba Campana in Veii * imitate Eastern 
Greek rather than mainland representations of horsemen. The later development of 
the “walking” type of equestrians in Eastern Greece is illustrated by a fragment 
from Larissa.** The larger, heavier forms correspond to the style of the Nessos 
painter in Attica; in Ionia, too, it appears, the subtlety of the ‘‘ Daedalic” style was 
followed by grander concepts. The only other fairly early archaic example from the 
Eastern Greek area, is the curious riding figure on a Rhodian plate in Berlin (fig. 
18).27 The curve of the trunk of the horse, which can be observed on the Sardis vase, 
is tremendously exaggerated in the Rhodian picture. This may be an Eastern Greek 

18 Menelas Stand: CV A. Berlin I, pls. 31-33; J. M. Cook, p. 192. Lyttos: D. Levi, op. cit., p. 31, pl. 
31, 6; K. Friis-Johansen, Les Vases sicyoniens, Paris, 1923, pp. 121 f., fig. 111. Laconian ivory: Poulsen, 
Orient, fig. 122. Boeotian: Grace, op. cit., fig. 10. 

19 Markman, op. cit., pp. 45, 111, 152 f., fig. 21 (with references). R.J.H. Jenkins, Daedalica, Cam- 
bridge, 1936, p. 82 thought that the horsemen might date before the mid-seventh century, but they are 
usually placed later. I doubt, however, that they could be as late as 600 B.c. ; 

20 Fig. 14, after Pfuhl, MuZ. fig. 57. For a photograph cf. D. Levi, op. cit., pl. 29, 2. 

21 Markman, pp. 44 f., fig. 20; Pfuhl, MuZ. fig. 105. 

2K. R. Price, JHS. xliv, 1924, p. 212, fig. 49. 

23 F, N. Pryce, Cat. Sculpt. Brit. Mus. i, 1, 1928, p. 120, pl. 19. Early sixth century. 

2 E. D. Van Buren, Figurative Revetments in Etruria and Latium, London, 1921, p. 51, pl. 21, 1. 
About 600 B.c. 

% E. Q. Giglioli, L’ Arte etrusca, Milan, 1935, pl. 96. The interesting Faliscan vase in Philadelphia 
seems to be derived from a Greek design antedating the final formulation of the Daedalic equestrian 
type—of the period represented by the Menelas Stand. E. H. Dohan, Italic Tomb Groups in the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia, 1942, pp. 64 and 66, fig. 38, pl. 34. Cf. Hampe, op. cit., fig. 30; CVA. 
Berlin I, pls. 31-33. 

2 J. F. Crome, AA. xl, 1934, p. 403, No. 19, fig. 34. 
27 Fig. 18, after K. A. Neugebauer, Fuehrer durch das Antiquarium ii, Vasen, Berlin, 1932, p. 30, pl. 17. 
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tradition; otherwise the Rhodian horse is almost ridiculously similar to the boars and 
dogs of Rhodian plates and quite different from other Greek horses. It is, of 
course, several decades later than the Sardis vase. 

On the strength of these comparisons, we can place the Sardian frieze in the third 
quarter of the seventh century. But how should we assess its importance for the 
creation and development of this type? Its origin has been usually sought in Crete 
and this location was accepted by Friis-Johansen and Payne.?* R. Demangel has 
called it “‘Creto-Ionian,”’ with emphasis on “Ionian.” *° If, however, as we have 
argued, both the sherd from Naucratis and the Sardis vase are later than the Melian 
and Cretan pictures, priority still rests with the Creto-Cycladic area.*° 

Whatever its precise date, the rider frieze from Sardis is of capital importance as 
testimony for figurative art in seventh-century Asia Minor. It shows that the more 
ambitious painted vases which reached the capital of Lydia were Greek or inspired 
by Greece. More than that: the Sardian riders certainly do not impress one as a 
direct adaptation of Oriental models.*! These fragments are proof that workshops of 
Asia Minor depended on the stylistic advance made in the West, in Crete, and in 
the islands. Indeed, by comparison with human representations of this region as 
well as of the Greek mainland, the artist of the Sardis vase was both backward 
(ornament) and somewhat barbarized (weak rendering of horses’ legs). The painted 
friezes from Pazarli are also influenced by Greece and are even more barbarized.* 
Both are important as forerunners of later Ionian terracotta friezes, but it seems well 
nigh impossible to regard them as leading products in the transmission of Oriental 
influence. 

Other early pottery from Sardis bears out the contention that Lydia was not a 
leading province in the craft of vase-painting.-Geometric sherds of great variety 
depend largely upon Greek inspiration. Here, as in Phrygia, the upper limit does 
not seem to be much earlier than the late eighth century. In the late seventh cen- 
tury, imports as well as local imitations indicate the Eastern Greek (“‘Rhodian” and 
*“Naucratite’’) type of floral and animal ornament as a major influence.* The 


28 Johansen, op. cit., pp. 151 f.; Payne, NC. pp. 70 ff.; Perachora, p. 147. 

29 Demangel, op. cit., p. 162, n. 3. 

30 The sherd from Naucratis is, I imagine, of the last quarter of the seventh century. Of the other 
two Naucratite examples given by Demangel, one isa galloping rider of the sixth century and the other 
a terracotta figurine of quite different appearance. 

| Oriental riders of the “‘walking”’ type appear (but not in a procession) on the bronze gate from Bal- 
awat: CAH. Vol. of Plates i, p. 216, top, and on the Phoenician ivories of the Bernardini Tomb, MAAR. 
ili, 1919, pl. 36. I think the comparison shows them to be entirely different from the “elongated”’ type, 
though Oriental models may have played a part in the original adoption during the late Geometric 
period. The checkered chiton of the Sardis horsemen may be a garment of Oriental stuffs. 

3 Remzi Oguz Arik, AA. liv, 1939, p. 173, rightly regards Greek influence as the important factor in 
the production of these figurative friezes. He thinks the motifs Oriental, but they may be found in 
much the same form on “‘ Rhodian” and other Eastern Greek vases. Very thoroughly barbarized are the 
two galloping horsemen of a Phrygian relief, Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de l'art, v, 1890, fig. 115. They are 
probably copied from a North Ionian terracotta frieze. 

33 None of the Geometric sherds have been published. The vase fragments reproduced by T. L. 
Shear, Sardis x, pp. 5 f., figs. 3 and 4, and AJA. xxvi, 1922, p. 395, fig. 4, must be counted as Orientaliz- 
ing. They seem to stem from the later phase of the Rhodian and Naucratite styles. The vases, Richter, 
Guide to the Class. Coll., Metropolitan Museum, 1930, figs. 226 and 227, also show relations to Eastern 
Greek wares. 
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Lydian vases of the sixth century derive almost their entire modest ornamental 
vocabulary and many of their shapes from Greek sources.* Only the “‘streaked” or 
“marbled” technique is a local invention, made perhaps in imitation of glass vases. 
Of the non-Greek shapes, only the “‘lydion”’ gained some popularity in the Greek 
world.** But in decoration there is no trace of elaborate Oriental motifs which could 
have influenced Greek vase-painters. The Sardian terracotta friezes are Greek from 
the start.*? Jewellery is the only class of objects found in Sardis in which Oriental 
influence is clearly present; and a much more careful investigation is needed before 
it can be asserted that any of the Sardian gold and silver plaques are Assyrian and 
earlier than the sixth century.** Historical probability favors the assumption of a 
local school of goldsmiths in the capital of Lydia, but if such a school existed, it 
failed to exert any influence upon the sculptors and vase-painters of Sardis. Trade 
with the East there surely was; but so far, Lydia appears largely as an outlying 
province of Greek art. It is difficult to see how the Lydians could have influenced the 
important developments of Greek Orientalizing art.*® And even for trade, we might 
take a cautious view about the importance of land-routes through Asia Minor during 
the “Dark Ages”’ and the early part of the Lydian era. 

How, then, was Oriental influence transmitted to seventh-century Greece? Miss 
Richter has recently emphasized the importance of the island region (including 
Delos, Naxos, Paros, as well as Chios and Samos) for the creation of the earliest 


#4 This appears even in the limited number of examples so far published, Sardis i, figs. 73, 124-126. 
In fig. 75 only the lydion and the sieve are entirely free from Greek influence. The proportions of the 
three jugs show native taste for heavy forms and bizarre handles, but they are close to Greek 
shapes. For the crater cf. T. L. Shear, Sardis x, p. 5 and color plate. ‘ 

35 The spouted pitcher: G. H. Chase, AJA. xxv, 1921, pp. 114 ff., fig. 2. Compare now also K. Bittel, 
ABA. Phil. hist. Klasse 1935, No. 1, p. 57 and pl. 13 a—b, and H. Goldman, AJA. xxxix, 1935, p. 547, 
fig. 43. Of the vases in the Metropolitan Museum, the ram-headed jug (Sardis i, fig. 126), a double-mask 
vase, and some large basins have non-Greek shapes, while several goblets and plates have indigenous 
forms of handles. The white-slip plate, Richter, Guide, 1930, fig. 227, is a native variation on a 
Rhodian theme. 

3% A, Rumpf, AM. xlv, 1920, pp. 63 ff.; CVA. Fogg and Gallatin, pl. 1, 1, with references for Athens; 
CVA. Rodi, Italia, pl. 431, 2; Clara Rhodos iii, p. 30, fig. 15; T. L. Shear, AJA. xxxiv, 1930, pp. 421 
ff., fig. 15 (Corinth); I. S. Ryberg, An Archaeological Record of Rome, 1940, p. 11, fig. 11; G. Welter, 
AA, lili, 1938, p. 496 (Aegina); RM. 1923-4, pp. 74 f., fig. 2. 

37 T, L. Shear, Sardis x, for discussion of terracotta friezes found in Sardis. The publication of friezes 
from Larissa seems to leave little doubt that these ‘‘ North Ionian” friezes were largely products of 
one workshop (L. Kjellberg and A. Akerstroem, Larissa am Hermos ii, Stockholm, 1940). 

38 C, Densmore Curtis, Sardis xiii, Rome, 1925, p. 11, pls. 1, 8, 11. Curtis called certain gold plaques 
Assyrian; comparisons with Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Persian material should yield a fairly 
exact date. 

39 There is no evidence earlier than the late seventh century of Lydian arts and crafts at all compa- 
rable to Phoenician, yet it is quite frequently inferred that Lydia must have had a flourishing pre-Merm- 
nad culture, and that Lydia exerted great influence upon seventh-century art of Greece. See R. 
Demangel, op. cit., pp. 123 ff.; P. N. Ure, The Greek Renaissance, 1921, pp. 47 ff., p. 55: “‘skilled workmen 
from the East may have come at least as far as . . Sardis . . and directly or indirectly Greek workmen 
must have become their pupils.”” M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World 2, pp. 193 ff.: “The 
technical skill of Aegeans and Egyptians, of Mesopotamia and Phoenicia found refuge in Anatolian 
temples. . .,”’ and “‘The Lydians, as heirs of Hittites, raised industry and trade to an unprecedented 
height . . . Greeks imitated native techniques in textiles and jewelry. . . .”” D. G. Hogarth, CAH. 
iii, 1925, ch. xxi, argued that “‘the pitch of artistic achievement attained (in Sardis) by the middle of 
the seventh century presupposes a ‘not inconsiderable’ Lydian civilization before 700 B.c.” 
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large-scale stone statues.*° Now the Sardian frieze indicates that in relief, too, the 
artists of Asia Minor depended on Greece for their representation of the human 
figure—not on Assyria, Phoenicia, or the Syro-Hittites. It seems quite possible that 
at least during the early phase of the Orientalizing period (725-650 B.c.) the impor- 
tant artistic impulses reached Greece primarily over Crete and the islands; and that 
these regions, together with Corinth and Athens, took the lead in the artistic revolu- 
tion of the seventh century, which established the human figure as the central theme 
of Greek art. 

On this showing, the art of Asia Minor did not become an important factor in the 
artistic relations with the Orient until the late seventh century. Beyond that, an 
interesting problem is posed by the results of various recent excavations in Asia 
Minor. In Larissa, Ephesus, and apparently also in Colophon and Miletus, the year 
700 B.c. appears as the approximate upper limit of painted Greek pottery. The situa- 
tion is similar in Troy and Tarsus. This gap (x-1x cent.), corresponding to the “ Dark 
Ages,” is the more striking because of the continuity of material on the Greek main- 
land, especially in Attica. Many historians have maintained that during the ‘‘ Dark 
Ages” the Greek cities of Asia Minor were relatively civilized and continental Greece 
backward. Future excavations may yet prove this view to be correct; but at present 
it looks very much as if during the Submycenaean and early Geometric ages, even in 
the Mycenaean foundations in Asia Minor, the Greeks did not differ much in their 
material culture from their “Iron Age” Carian and Phrygian neighbors.*! Homeric 


40 Kouroi, New York, 1942, pp. 43 ff. Miss Richter includes Eastern Greece and Naucratis as pos- 
sible claimants. The islands off the coast of Asia Minor were, perhaps, somewhat ahead of the cities 
along the coast and in the interior. 

4t A detailed defense of this view would entail a complete discussion of all sites in Asia Minor, in 
which Geometric pottery has been found. It would further involve an investigation of the chronology of 
Phrygian, Cypriote, and North Syrian Geometric styles. Material bearing on this question has been 
discussed by H. L. Lorimer, JHS. liii, 1933, pp. 161 ff.; Kuebler and Kraiker, Kerameikos i, 1939, pp. 
170 ff.; A. Rumpf, JdJ. xviii, 1933, p. 65. A discussion of Greek and Phrygian pottery, with a map of 
sites, K. Bittel, ABA. Phil. hist. Klasse 1935, No. I, pp. 19 ff., 54 ff., 59 ff., 90 f. Cf. also H. H. Von 
der Osten, Alishar iii, p. 452. The influence of Greek Geometric appears about 700 B.c. It is still 
doubtful how much earlier the Phrygian painted pottery should be placed. 

In Asia Minor, two important sites, both inhabited continuously, have been added to Rumpf’s and 
Bittel’s lists of sites with Greek pottery: Troy and Tarsus. C. Blegen mentions “‘grey” ware, “native 
monochrome” as well as Geometric vases for Troy vim, but the bulk of the Greek material is again 
Eastern Greek Orientalizing: AJA. xxxix, 1935, p. 16; xli, 1937, pp. 30, 44, 47; xliii, 1939, p. 223, 
figs. 24-25. Rhodian Orientalizing is said to have been found at Ak-Alan: K. Bittel, 4A. xlviii, 1933, 
p. 174. Orientalizing wares in Lesbos (Mytilene): K. Schefold, 4A. xlviii, 1933, pp. 154 f., figs. 11 f. 
(late seventh century). 

In Larissa the pre-Greek monochrome pottery is thought to have extended into the eighth century. 
It is followed by Eastern Geometric and Orientalizing, dated after 700 B.c.: K. Schefold and J. F. 
Crome, .1.4. xlviii, 1933, pp. 144 f., 150 ff., figs. 9 f. and xl, 1934, pp. 389 ff., figs. 25-32. In Old Smyrna, 
the earliest Greek pottery is dated by Miltner in the ninth century, but much of it seems to be paralleled 
at Al-Mina Sueidia, where it is regarded by M. Robertson as dating from the late eighth or even the 
seventh century: JOAT. xxvii, 1931, Beiblatt, p. 170, figs. 85-87 and JHS. |x, 1940, pp. 2 f., 21. 

In Colophon, a Mycenaean and a Geometric cemetery are reported, but the Geometric sherds found 
in the city date from the seventh century: L. Holland, Hesperia xiii, 1944, p. 91 and 137 ff. In Ephesus, 
the vases found are said to “‘reach into the Geometric period,’’ but no Submycenean pottery has been 
found, and the vases published are partly Orientalizing, partly of the type found with Orientalizing else- 
where: J. Keil, JOAT. xxiii, 1926, Beiblatt, p. 253, figs. 44-46. The Geometric ware of Chios is similar 
to that of Samos: W. Lamb, BSA. xxxv, 1935, pp. 157 ff., pls. 34-36. And in Samos again a local 
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descriptions were reminiscences of things very much past. No wonder that Hesiod’s 
father left for Boeotia. 
Harvarp UNIvErsITY GrEoRGE M. A. HANFMANN 


A CORRECTION 


In my article on the fragments of the Horsemen Vase from Sardis, I have failed 
to observe that something is known about the circumstances under which these 
fragments were found. A photograph of some of the fragments appears in Sardis i, 
The Excavations, Illustration 170. In the text (p. 151), H. C. Butler speaks of the 
“New Trench Northeast of the Main Excavations.” This trench, dug in the cam- 
paign of 1914, “began to show from the first even and definite strata of pottery.” 
*“Not more than 6 m. below the surface we came upon clear and consistent levels 
abounding in sherds and complete vases of Lydian ware which, from evidence 
discovered in the tombs, are known to date from the siath and seventh centuries B.c. 
Many of these objects, which are of much beauty and interest (Illustrations 168 
and 170, the Horsemen Vase) were found close to loose rubble foundation-walls of 
houses the upper parts of which, probably built of mud brick, had been entirely 
destroyed.” 

This account is not too precise. But we learn that the vase did not come from a 
tomb: and the data on stratification are quite in keeping with the seventh-century 
date suggested in the article on stylistic grounds. 

GrorGE M. A. HANFMANN 


monochrome precedes the Greek painted pottery, none of which seems earlier than the eighth century: 
W. Technau and J. Eilmann, AM. liv, 1929 and lviii, 1933, pp. 49 ff. In Miletus, Mycenaean is admit; 
tedly followed by late Geometric and “‘ Rhodian” Orientalizing. Von Gerkan’s observation of contin- 
uous habitation in Mycenaean areas does not, in itself, constitute a sufficient argument to extend the 
range of pottery; final decision will have to await the publication of vases found. H. Von Gerkan, 
Milet i, 8, Kalabaktepe, Berlin, 1925, pp. 77 f., 113 ff.; Milet ii, 3, Die Stadtmauern, Berlin, 1935, pp. 
6 f., 9 f., 118 f. Finally, in Tarsus, the pottery of the period from 1000 B.c. to 700 B.c. is related to Iron 
Age wares of Cyprus. Rhodian and Corinthian follow: H. Goldman, AJA. xxxix, 1935, p. 547, figs. 
41-42; xli, 1937, pp. 276 f.; xlii, 1938, p. 44, fig. 33. 

To sum up the results: so far, no site appears to be known in Asia Minor which would present a 
continuous development of pottery from Mycenaean through Submycenaean and Protogeometric to 
Geometric. The Greek Geometric style does not appear in the Ionian islands before 800 B.c. and not 
before the later part of the eighth century in the coastal cities. The first great period of expansion of 
Eastern Greek pottery appears to fall in the second half of the seventh century, the time of floral howls 
and “‘Rhodian-Naucratite” animal friezes. 
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NECROLOGY 


James Harvey Gaul.— Word has only recently 
been received that Lieutenant James Harvey 
GauL, USNR, met his death, at the age of 
thirty-three, at the hands of a firing squad, at the 
notorious Mauthausen concentration camp near 
Linz, Austria, late in January, 1945. As he was in 
uniform when captured, and therefore entitled to 
prisoner of war treatment under that Geneva 
Convention which the Germans claimed to recog- 
nize and abide by, his death can only be called 
deliberate murder, such as only Germans are 
capable of committing. Lieut. Gaul was born in 
Pittsburgh, in 1911, and was graduated from 
Harvard in the Class of 1932, receiving, also from 
Harvard, his Ph.D. in 1940, with a thesis on The 
Prehistory of the Danube. During the intervening 
period he had taken part in many archaeological 
expeditions in different parts of Europe and the 
Middle East, becoming in the process an accom- 
plished linguist. After receiving his doctorate, he 
taught at Brooklyn College, and worked for the 
State Department, until his enrollment in the 
Naval Reserve in April 1941. Attached to the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, he was first sent to 
the Middle East, but in 1944 was detached and 
assigned to the Office of Strategic Services. At 
the time of his capture by the Germans he was 
on a combat mission (hence wearing a uniform) 
in Czecho-Slovakia, a country in which he had 
worked as an archaeologist. He was unmarried, 
and is survived by his mother and a sister. 

S: Bi 

George Dana Lord, Professor of Classical Ar- 
chaeology at Dartmouth College from 1908 to 
1933, died at Hanover, N. H., on June 29, 1945, 
at the age of eighty-two. Born on March 7, 1863, 
he was graduated from Dartmouth in the Class of 
1884. After three years of secondary school teach- 
ing, he returned in 1887 to Dartmouth as Instruc- 
tor in Greek, becoming Assistant Professor in 
1891, Associate Professor in 1900, and Professor 
of Classical Archaeology in 1908. In the academic 
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year 1895-1896 he was a student at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, taking part 
in the first excavations at Corinth, and he re- 
turned to Greece in 1912. He became emeritus in 
1933, after having been on the Dartmouth faculty 
for forty-six years. He was for years a member of 
the Archaeological Institute, being affiliated with 
its Boston Society. A daughter survives. He will 
be missed by a host of former Dartmouth stu- 
dents, as he was one of the most beloved members 
of the Faculty, and by a large number of profes- 
sional friends and colleagues. Ss. B. L. 

Theodore Leslie Shear.—The Archaeological 
Institute of America and the world of classical 
archaeology at large have suffered a great loss in 
the death, on July 3, 1945, of Theodore Leslie 
Shear, scholar and field archaeologist. He was 
widely known in the archaeological world both 
in this country and abroad as an energetic, thor- 
ough and enthusiastic excavator and lecturer, and 
has been a major contributor to this JouRNAL for 
many years. 

His most recent activity was the Field Director- 
ship of the Excavations of the Athenian Agora, 
conducted under the auspices of the American 
School of Classical Studies.at Athens through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. From the 
inception of the work in 1931 until 1939, when the 
war forced a suspension of operations, he inspired 
and guided the progress of this undertaking, and 
in the course of eight intensive campaigns, he and 
the staff which he had gathered and trained 
practically brought the program to a close. 

Born at New London, N. H. (where he died), 
on August 11, 1880, Professor Shear was grad- 
uated from New York University in 1900 and in 
1904 received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Johns Hopkins University. Then followed a 
year at the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, and in 1905-1906 a year at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. A teacher of Classics, first at 
Barnard and then at Columbia, where he was 
Associate in Greek until 1923, Shear became 
associated with Princeton University in 1921, 


first as Lecturer and later as Professor of Classical 
Archaeology, a position which he held until his 
death. 

Always keenly interested in all phases of classi- 
cal studies, he and his first wife, Nora Jenkins 
Shear, whom he married in 1907, spent several 
seasons cruising the eastern Mediterranean in a 
small yacht, and in the course of their travels 
examined a number of ancient sites. They were 
interested spectators of the surrender of Rhodes 
by the Turks to the Italians in 1912. 

Professor Shear participated in several major 
archaeological expeditions, including that of the 
American Society for the Excavation of Sardis 
in Asia Minor, an enterprise initiated and directed 
by the late Howard Crosby Butler of Princeton 
University. In 1925 Professor and Mrs. Shear, 
who was also well trained in the archaeological 
field and an able artist, initiated at their private 
expense a series of impressive excavations at Old 
Corinth where the American School had been 
working for over a quarter of a century. In two 
campaigns the major part of the theater was 
uncovered, as well as two smaller sites, one of 
which produced a magnificent series of floor 
mosaics in a villa of the Roman period. After his 
wife’s death in 1927, Shear returned to Corinth 
to complete the work, and later excavated a large 
cemetery to the northwest, where graves of all 
periods from Geometric to early Roman yielded 
an important collection of vases and other objects. 

In 1931 Shear married Josephine Platner, also 
an archaeologist. She, with their son, Theodore 
Leslie Shear, Junior, and his daughter by his first 
marriage, Chloe Louise Smith, survive him. Shear 
terminated his work at Corinth to undertake 
the directorship of the excavations in the Agora 
at Athens, and from that time on bent all his 
energies to the furthering of that task. 

During World War I he held the rank of First 
Lieutenant in the Air Service, and contributed 
liberally of his time and his knowledge of the 
Mediterranean to the Government during the 
recent war. Long a member of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, he was a trustee of that or- 
ganization from 1936 to 1942. Member of the 
American Philosophical Society and of many other 
scholarly organizations, author of numerous pub- 
lications in the archaeological field, L.H.D. hon- 
oris causa, 1934, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
organizer, executive, scholar and lover of Greece 
in whose behalf he labored hard and to whose re- 
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lief he gave generously during the war, positive, 
enthusiastic, sensitive and kindly, Leslie Shear’s 
death came as a shock to his many friends and 
leaves a gap in the ranks of Classical Archaeolo- 
gists which will long be felt. 
RicHARD STILLWELL 
Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, the first Librarian 
of the Gennadeion at Athens, from 1925 to 1930, 
died very suddenly on August 1, 1945, at the age 
of sixty-four. He was born in Glass, Tennessee, on 
April 29, 1881, and was graduated from Vander- 
bilt University in 1902, receiving his A.M. at the 
same time. After two years of secondary school 
work, he entered the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences at Harvard University, receiving his 
Ph.D. in 1906. From 1908 till 1920 he was at the 
University of Missouri as Instructor and Assist- 
ant Professor of Greek, returning to Harvard on 
leave of absence in his last year (1919-1920) as a 
Lecturer in Classics. Then followed two years on 
the staff of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1920- 
1922), a year at the University of Michigan 
(1922-1923), and a year at Western Reserve 
(1924-1925) until his appointment as Librarian 
of the Gennadeion. On his retirement in 1930, he 
settled in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the home 
of his wife, who was the daughter of the late 
Professor Francis J. Child of Harvard, and who 
survives him, together with his mother and an 
unmarried sister. Besides his connection with the 
School at Athens, he is known to archaeologists 
for his book on Mycenaean Troy (with Professor 
H. C. Tolman), which was a most useful text-book 
in its day, though now superseded by the more 
recent excavations. From 1915 to 1925 he was one 
of the Editors of the Classical Journal. Members 
of the School at Athens who were in residence 
during his term as Librarian of the Gennadeion 
will always remember the gracious hospitality 
which he and Mrs. Scoggin dispensed at their 
house, and will feel a deep sense of personal loss 
5. B. 
Gordon Jennings Laing.—On September 1, 
1945, Laing, Vice-president of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 1913-1936, 
died from a stroke suffered while he was playing 
golf at the Lake Zurich Golf Club, of which he 
was a distinguished member. He was born at 
London, Ontario, October 16, 1869. He received 
his A.B. in 1891 from the University of Toronto, 
which in 1923 conferred on him the degree of 
Litt.D. For the years 1891-1893 he was Classical 
Master in Whetham College, Vancouver. From 
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1893 to 1896 (1895-96 as fellow in Latin) he fol- 
lowed graduate courses in Latin, Greek, and 
Roman Law at the Johns Hopkins University, 
where he took his Ph.D. in 1896. His dissertation, 
The Genitive of Value in Latin and Other Construc- 
tions with Verbs of Rating, was so good that he 
was frequently urged to publish it, which he 
finally did in 1920 at the University of Chicago 
Press. Certain sections had already been published 
in Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, pp. 
131-137 (“Notes on the Latin Verbs of Rating”’). 
In 1896-1897 he went to Rome with his master, 
Minton Warren, and with Allan Marquand, and 
there as fellow of the American School of Classical 
Studies (in 1911-12 he was the annual Professor) 
he became interested in Roman palaeography, 
collating the Ursianus manuscript (Vatican 3262) 
of Ovid’s Fasti, and discovering a third hand of 
the fifteenth century traced over the faded writing 
of the eleventh century. In this year, with such 
fellow-students as Walter Dennison, George Ol- 
cott, and Charles Hoeing, Laing acquired a good 
knowledge of Roman archaeology, on which for 
many years he lectured (especially on North 
Africa) before many societies of the Archaeological 
Institute. He was a devoted student of Gilder- 
sleeve and Warren, of whom he published a fine 
pupil’s estimate in the [/arvard Graduates Maga- 
zine for March, 1908. From 1897 to 1899 Laing 
was instructor in Latin at Bryn Mawr. In 1899 he 
went. to the University of Chicago as instructor 
in Latin to join the Chicago giants of those days, 
Shorey, Buck, Capps, Hale, Hendrickson, Abbott, 
Clifford Moore, E. K. Rand, Angell, Dewey, etc. 
Laing was an excellent teacher and lecturer. He 
was also an attractive and handsome young man 
and married President Judson’s daughter, who 
survives him. He rose from instructor to be Pro- 
fessor of Latin and became general editor of the 
University of Chicago Press (1909-1921, 1923- 
1941) and managing editor of the Classical Journal 
(1905-1908). He left the University of Chicago 
for two years (1921-1923) at McGill University, 
where he was head of the Department of Classics 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts. After his return 
to Chicago his great executive ability and his 
unusual facility for humorous stories became even 
more apparent. He was in demand all over the 
country for lectures, commencement addresses, 
and after-dinner speeches. He received many 
honors and honorary degrees, the LL.D. from 
Western Ontario, Pittsburgh, Louisiana State 
University, and Johns Hopkins (1938), where he 
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made a brilliant commencement address. From 
1923 to 1931 he served not only as professor of 
Latin, but Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Literature at the University of Chicago. 
From 1931 to 1935 he was Dean of the Division of 
Humanities, and after he became Professor Emer- 
itus (an honor one of his students wrote him that 
he had long deserved) he was Dean of Alumni 
(1940-1943), traveling from city to city lecturing 
to the alumni and others, and answering in the 
University of Chicago Alumni Magazine all sorts 
of questions. Laing presented the candidates for 
degrees and honors at the Chicago convocations 
and did so in a humorous but dignified manner. 
He was a great classicist. He was associate 
editor of Classical Philology, 1905-1921, 1923- 
1945, president of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, 1919-1920, president of 
the American Philological Association, 1924-25. 
Laing did his share of war work and was chairman 
of the National Groups Division, War Finance 
Committee of Illinois, 1942-1943. He served as 
president and vice-president of the Chicago So- 
ciety of the Institute. He attended as vice-presi- 
dent the annual.meetings of the Council for more 
than twenty years and took an active part in its 


executive and scholarly proceedings. His article on 
“Archaeology and Its Contribution to Philology” 
(CJ. xvi, 1920-21, pp. 451-463) is a real contribu- 
tion. He published several books and many arti- 
cles and reviews on all sorts of classical subjects, 
such as “Principal Manuscripts of the Fasti of 
Ovid,” AJA. iii, 1899, pp. 212-228; “* The Legend 
of the Trojan Settlement in Latium,” CJ. vi, 
1910, pp. 51-64; ““The Church Fathers and the 
Oriental Cults,” CJ. xiii, 1918, pp. 246-257; 
“Kirby Flower Smith,” CJ. xiv, 1919, pp. 567- 
569; ‘“‘Quintilian, the Schoolmaster,” CJ. xv. 
1920, pp. 515-534; ** Roman Prayer in its Relation 
to Ethies,” CP. vi, 1911, pp. 180-196; ‘The 
Origin of the Cult of the Lares.” CP. xvi, 1921, 
pp. 124-140. This is not meant to be a complete 
list, but is typical of Laing’s work, including 
some of his leading articles. Laing’s books were 
Masterpieces of Latin Literature, 1903, Selections 


from Ovid, 1905, The Phormio of Terence, 1908, 


Laing-Shorey, Horace, 1910. Laing was an au- 
thority especially on Roman private life and 
religion, and this is apparent in his best book, 
contributed to the Hadzsits-Robinson series “*Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.” Survivals of Roman 
Religion, 1931. 

Laing had a fruitful life, with many activities. 


He was an inspiration to all who knew him. There 
has been no greater loss this year to the cause of 
humanistic studies. He was what classical scholars 
should be but rarely are. He was more than a 
professor, more than an administrator, more than 
a dean. He not only loved books and scholarship, 
he loved a good story. His unfailing good humor, 
his attractive personality, and his sense of the 
absurd made him friends wherever he went. There 
was no wittier man in our profession, and nobody 
was better company. He was a real example of 
Davin M. Rosrnson 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


European Art Collections and the War. — Under 
this title, Guapys E. Hamury, in College Art 
Journal iv, pp. 155-163, gives a résumé of what 


Ciceronian humanitas. 


was known up to the winter of 1945 of the fate of 
many of the private art collections of Europe. 
The museums and public collections have “fared 
far better than most of us dared to hope,” but 
some objects are still missing. An account is given 
of the precautions taken by the French, Italian, 
and Dutch governments for the safeguarding of 
their priceless collections. The adventures of the 
objects from the Naples Museum are described — 
some of which are still missing. The interesting 
story of the Bayeux Tapestry is related at some 
length. The collections made by Hitler, Goering, 
Himmler and Ribbentrop, by the process of con- 
fiscating private collections in occupied countries, 
and those of German Jews, are mentioned, together 
with “gifts” made to them—for example, the 
sending to Goering of part of the altar of the 
Abbey of Monte Cassino— while the famous altar- 
piece of St. Bavon of Ghent also went to him. 
Hitler sought to establish at Linz in Austria a 
Museum in memory of his mother, the contents 
of which had been stolen from private collections. 
A list of the more important items is given. Other 
private collections that were not confiscated were 
“bought,” or demanded as fines. The principal 
sufferers were the Rothschild and Wildenstein 
collections in France, and the Goudstikker and 
Wolf collections in the Netherlands. Plans had 
been made before the war for the systematic loot- 
ing of occupied countries. This was true, not only 
for France, Belgium and Holland, but for Poland 
and Russia as well, as is proven by testimony of 
prisoners of war. Methods adopted for the pro- 
tection of works of art, by Allied, and even Ger- 
man, authorities, are described in detail, particu- 
larly the work done in this country under the 
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auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education in London. In an Addendum men- 
tion is made of the discovery, by American troops. 
of an immense hidden treasure of currency and 
over 1000 paintings in a salt mine at Merkers, 
Germany, on April 7, 1945, and the later discovery 
of large numbers of looted works of art and 
antiquities at Hungen, also by American soldiers. 

Ghassulian Culture.—In Biblica (v, 22, fase. 4, 
1941, pp. 433-438), A. 
origins of the Ghassulian culture under the title 
“Ghassulkultur und Bandkeramik.”” He accepts 
the now generally recognized date of the Ghas- 


Bea discusses possible 


sulian, first half of fourth millennium. In endeav- 
oring to trace the source of this culture he makes 
large use of the evidence and arguments set forth 
in A. Jirku’s Die dltere Kupfer-Steinzeit Paldstinas 
und der Bandkeramische Kulturkreis (Berlin, 1941) 
and in the same author’s Beziehungen zwischen 
Europa und Paldstina in der jungeren Steinzeit 
(1937). The latter title indicates the nature of 
Bea’s discussion, since he hails Jirku’s tables 
showing an array of similarities between the 
European “Bandkeramik”’ (for the term ef. Ebert 
REV. i, 1924, pp. 342, 345) and the Ghassulian 
forms as a “revelation” of the relationships be- 
tween these two cultures. No parallels are found 
in Europe to the Ghassulian mural paintings, but ° 
this is accounted for by the possibility that such 
work would have perished in the “damp northern 
climate and different soil conditions.”’ The chron- 
ological difficulty, that the European “Band- 
keramik”’ has usually been dated a thousand years 
later than Palestinian Chalcolithic, is dismissed 
by conveniently pushing the European back to 
the beginning of the Fourth Millennium. This is 
done on the ground that no comparative data 
have been at hand for an exact fixing of the Euro- 
pean prehistoric dates, while for Palestinian pre- 
historic periods there have been ample synchro- 
nizing data. 

As to identification of the European migrants 
who brought the Ghassulian culture “to the 
borders of Egypt (Tell Fara’) and perhaps even 
to Egypt itself (Ma’adi),”’ 
hazards an opinion. Further references are made 


neither Jirku nor Bea 


to a study by the Viennese, Osw.Mengin’s Fin- 
Kultur 
and to an investigation of prehistoric skulls by 
G.HEBERER in Die mittel-deutschen Bandkeramiker 


heimische Wurzeln der bandkeramischen 


(1940). The latter investigator apparently is 
confident that the oldest “‘ Bandkeramiker”’ be- 
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longed to the Mediterranean race. Admitting that 
there is much that is hypothetical in this presen- 
tation, Bea nevertheless holds strongly to the 
European origin of the Ghassulian and sees the 
final resolution of the problem to rest with the 
prehistorians of Europe. Orientalists outside Eu- 
rope may take this “revelation” for what it is 
worth. It is still an open question. 

The Mediterranean and Ireland.—Grorce W. 
ELpERKIN. Archaeological Papers, Part VI (Pond- 
Ekberg Co., Springfield, Mass. 1945; pp. 65; 15 
figs.). This set of three papers deals with the 
influence of the ancient Aegean on the western 
Mediterranean and Atlantic Europe, especially 
Ireland. The first, ““The Bull and the Dove at 
Costig,” deals with the remarkable bronze bulls’ 
heads from a sanctuary on Majorca. These seem 
to be Minoan, or at least under Minoan influence. 
Other evidence is cited, such as the tholos tombs 
of Spain, western France and the British Isles, 
which the writer compares to those of Mycenaean 
Greece.* 

The second paper, ‘‘Eastern Influence in 
Basque,” seeks to show by philological evidence, 
that at an early date a migration by sea took place 
to Spain from the eastern Mediterranean, and 
that it included elements which had previously 
come from the area of the Black Sea to Egypt. 

The third paper, “Tara and Scythia,” deals 
with a legend given by the seventeenth-century 
Irish historian, Keating. According to this, the 
Irish were descended from the Scythian Niul, who 
journeyed to Egypt in the days of Moses. There he 
married Pharaoh’s daughter, Scota, who bore him 
a son named Gaedhael. The family later went to 
Ireland by way of Spain. The author seeks to show 
that the archaeological evidence supports his 
claim that this legend reflects historical fact. 

Although this is merely a summary, it may not 
be inappropriate to cite briefly another view of 
these matters. Connections between the Aegean, 
the Mediterranean islands, Spain and Atlantic 
Europe are quite clear, but are generally believed 
to be much older than the bulls’ heads from 
Majorca or the Mycenaean tholoi. The tholos 
tombs of this western group are generally placed 
in the second half of the third millennium B.c., 
though connections between Spain and Ireland 
went on longer. 

* The most recent summary of this evidence by 
C. F. C. Hawkes in The Prehistoric Foundations 
of Europe places these tholoi much earlier than 
the Mycenaean ones. 
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The writer of this summary is not competent to 
comment on Basque philology, but it is possible 
to take a different view from Elderkin’s on the 
[rish legendary material. In the first place, this 
story is unknown to the really ancient Irish texts. 
It is believed to form not so much a piece of 
genuine folklore as a late attempt to connect 
Ireland with the ancient Mediterranean world. 
Gaedhael is the same name as Gael. Scota is sup- 
posedly an attempt to explain Scotia as an early 
mediaeval name for Ireland, while Niul is perhaps 
no more than a piece of pseudo-antiquarian flat- 
tery for the princely house of O’Neill, branches of 
which controlled various parts of Ireland. 

Scythian Antiquities in Central Europe.—In 
AJ. xxv, 1945, pp. 1-12, T. Suttmirskt discusses 
the central European finds of Scythian remains 
from the standpoint of their importance in show- 
ing Scythian contacts with older groups in that 
area. 

Scythian graves are found no further west than 
the territory of the West Podolian group, but 
Scythian objects are found as far west as Chalon- 
sur-Séone, the majority from the area of the 
Lusatian culture. These finds make it probable 
that a Scythian invasion of about 500 B.c. proved 
to be the turning point in Lusatian culture, leav- 
ing it so weakened that the Face-urn culture could 
supplant it. 

Where Three Countries Meet.—Under this 
title, in Geog. Rev. xxv, 1945, pp. 239-256 (8 figs.), 
Erik R. V. has an interest- 
ing article on that section of the Tyrol that forms 
the border between Austria, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. The article is of interest to archaeologists for 
its account of the people who inhabit this area, 
who are the direct descendents of the original 
racial type of ancient Rhaetia—‘“‘we are con- 
fronted here with a stark reality of human pre- 
history.” The principal town in the area is Nau- 
ders (in Austria), probably to be identified with 
Ptolemy’s Inoutrion, and the road that passes 
through it from Landeck in Austria to Meran 
and Bolzano in Italy follows the course of the 
Roman Via Claudia, connecting Italy with the 
colony of Augusta Vindelicorum (the modern 
Augsburg). The ethnic background of the Rhae- 
tians is discussed—the question of their origin is 
complex and “the impression is definitely —non- 
European,” but the writer does not commit 
himself to any precise point of view. “We en- 
counter here a European survival from an age 
that knew not Greece and Rome.” 


Belfast.—Geog. Rev. xxxv, 1945, pp. 323-324, 
summarizes an article by E. Estyn Evans in 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology, ser. 3, vii, 1944. 
After discussing the geological formation of the 
soil, and its influence on human habitation, he 
gives a history of the area from Neolithic times 
to the final settlement of the city’s present site. 
The principal Neolithic monument is the so-called 
““Giant’s Ring,” which suggests an infiltration 
from western Britain. 

Pangani.—Geog. Rev. xxxv, 1945, pp. 325-326, 
summarizes an article by H. C. Baxrtrr, in 
Tanganyika Notes and Records, no. 17, 1944, pp. 
15-25. He describes “‘this ancient port” and its 
influence in trade, claiming that it was known as 
far back as Sumerian and Assyrian times, and 
identifying it with the Rhapta of the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea. Its subsequent history is also 
given. It fell into German hands in 1890, and 
became British after World War I. 

East African Indigenous Stone Structures. — 
Geog. Rev. xxxv, 1945, p. 326, summarizes an 
article by C. Gruman in Tanganyika Notes and 
Records, no. 17, 1944, pp. 44-55. In this article a 
list is given of ancient and modern stone struc- 
tures, in East Africa, with a map, showing dis- 
tribution. The conclusion is reached that the 
natives had evolved a rudimentary and crude 
stone culture here and there, but that they were 
quite ignorant of cutting and dressing stone, 
consequently these structures were limited to 
“areas of neo- or older volcanic rocks—or of 
certain granites and schists weathering into slabs.” 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Painting on Linen.—In BMM A. ns. 
iii, 1945, pp. 201-203 (2 figs.), AMBROsE LANSING 
publishes an Egyptian painting on linen recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. After 
pointing out that Egyptian painting was for the 
most part on stone reliefs, on plaster, on wood, or 
on gesso, he shows that such paintings on linen 
must be funerary in character, to which this 
painting is no exception, as it represents the re- 
ception of food offerings by a deceased man, Hori, 
who must have lived late in the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty. The man’s hair is black, his flesh is brown- 
ish red, while bright naturalistic colors are used 
for the fruits and vegetables of the offerings. The 
drapery is white. It was originally part of a sheet 
for mummy wrappings or of a shroud, or (more 
probably) a seal for a container for liquid offer- 
ings. 
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Oriental Seals in Redpath Library. —Tuxo- 
PHILE JAMES Meek, in BASOR. 93, 1944, pp. 
2-13 (pls. 1-11), publishes a group of 18 seals 
owned by the Redpath Library of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal. These seals range from 
Proto-Dynastic Egyptian (ca. 3000 B.c.) to Sa- 
sanian. Each seal is fully described and illustrated, 
and where it had previously been published, the 
bibliography is given. Nos. 1 and 2 are Egyptian 
Proto-Dynastic; 3 is Mesopotamian of the Uruk 
period; 4 and 5 are Sumerian; 6, Old Akkadian; 7 
and 8, Third Dynasty of Ur; 9-12, Assyrian; 13 
and 14, probably Syrian; 15, Phoenician; 16, 
probably Cypriote; 17, said to have come from 
North India, but showing Hellenistic influence, 
and dating in the beginning of the Christian era; 
18, Sasanian. The provenance of the collection is 
unknown, but they are all outstanding examples, 
and the North Indian example is virtually unique. 

Tower of Babel.—E. P. has a notein BMMA. 
n.s. iii, 1945 (inside cover, opposite p. 185, with 
fig.) on this subject, and publishes an Assyrian 
seal-stone, dating in the eighth or seventh century 
B.c., showing a view of a ziggurat. It is stated 
that the ziggurat which inspired the Biblical 
writer was probably that of Marduk, which was 
destroyed and rebuilt several times, and which is. 
described from the accounts in the cuneiform 
texts and from Herodotus. The word Babel is 
derived from the Akkadian Ba4b-ili, “gate of the 
gods,” which suggests the Israelite belief that 
these towers were incursions on the realm of 
Jehovah. 

Death of Gilgamesh.—In BASOR. 94, 1944, 
pp. 2-12 (fig.), S. N. Kramer publishes, with 
transliteration, translation, and commentary, a 
tablet from Nippur, hitherto unpublished, in the 
University Museum in Philadelphia, together 
with some texts, also in Philadelphia, copied by 
the late Edward Chiera, and published a decade 
ago. Together these two sections give the extant 
text of the Sumerian poem tentatively entitled 
The Death of Gilgamesh. A summary of the nature 
and contents of the poem is given. The tablet 
published here for the first time contains the last 
lines of the poem. This tablet, like the others from 
Nippur, would date from the early post-Sumerian 
period. 

Assyriological Gleanings. — In BASOR. 93, 1944, 
pp. 14-17, A. L. OppENHEIM continues studies be- 
gun in a previous number of this Bulletin. These 
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deal with the custom of marking slaves by brand- 
ing or mutilation; with a text giving the first 
literary evidence of the cremation of the dead: 
and with the enumeration of the seven days of the 
week by dividing the months into two halves of 
two seven-day periods each. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Near Eastern Temples.—Parts I and II of 
Bib. Archaeologist vii, are devoted to a discussion 
of temple forms and symbolism in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia (see AJA. xlix, p. 84), Part III to 
the temples of Syria and Palestine (by G. ErNEstT 
Wricut), Part IV to the synagogue and church 
(by F. V. Fitson). The development of the temple 
plan in Syria is described, and evidence is given 
that Solomon’s temple, like the Egyptian and 
Babylonian temples, possessed a cosmic signifi- 
cance, being a microcosm of the world, the realm 
of the god. But certain distinctive features of the 
Jewish temple are pointed out, such as the absence 
of a statue in the debir and the presence instead of 
cherubim with outstretched wings bearing the 
invisible God, evidence of the fact that the true 
home of Yahweh was regarded as being in heaven. 
The temple was only an accommodation to hu- 
man needs. The strength of the tendency in 
Judaism to emphasize the transcendence of God 
is shown by the fact that the sanctuaries were 
not conceived primarily as His dwelling place but 
as places where He revealed Himself. The problem 
of reconciling God’s immanence and transcend- 
ence was solved by regarding the temple as the 
bearer of his Name. Unlike so many other temples, 
the Jewish temple was supported not by large 
grants of land but by a system of tithes. The 
reasons given by the author for this peculiarity are 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Filson points out the inability of the Temple to 
meet the religious needs of the Jewish community, 
particularly in the later period when that com- 
munity was scattered. The origin of the synagogue 
is discussed and the radical nature of this lay 
institution in the priest-controlled religious life of 
the Orient rightly stressed. The study of the Law 
rather than the offering of sacrifice now became 
central. Attention is drawn to recent tendencies in 
the Church to revert to priestly, temple concep- 
rather than the 


tions and to make the “‘altar’ 
Bible central. The Church itself is shown to be 
more closely connected, in its origins, with the 
home than with the temple or synagogue. 


Taanach.—In BASOR. 94, 1944, pp. 12-27, 
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W. F. Ansricut describes the mound of Taanach, 
five miles southeast of Megiddo, first explored by 
Ernst Sellin in 1901, with subsequent campaigns 
in 1903 and 1904. These excavations, conducted 
by a distinguished Biblical scholar, but one who 
was devoid of archaeological experience, made no 
attempt at stratigraphic analysis or chronology, 
so that further excavations on the site are much 
needed. Sellin did, however, take pains carefully 
to describe all objects found, including a number 
of cuneiform tablets. By an examination of Sel- 
lin’s reports, it is possible to assign to these 
tablets a tentative date in the fifteenth century 
B.c., While the lower stratum may belong a thou- 
sand years earlier. The bulk of the article is 
devoted to a transliteration and translation of the 
four complete tablets found, which are letters to a 
certain prince, Rewassa, two of them being from 
an Egyptian official named Amenophis, one from 
a certain Guli-Adad (perhaps a Canaanite) and 
the fourth from one Akhiyami (suggested to be 
parallel to Abiyam or Abijah). A long and interest- 
ing commentary follows the transliteration and 
translation, and it is suggested that this RewasSa 
may best be placed in the period following the 
destruction of Megiddo by Tuthmosis 1, i.e., 
after 1468 B.c., and that he was a person of con- 
siderable importance. 

Ugaritic Studies and the Bible. — A considerable 
number of Biblical problems are receiving elucida- 
tion from the Canaanite cuneiform documents 
discovered at Ras Shamra (anc. Ugarit) on the 
Syrian coast, as is shown by H. L. GinsBerG in 
Bib. Archaeologist viii, pp. 41-58. For example, the 
identity of the sage Daniel mentioned in Ezek. 
14:12 ff., 28:3, the origin of the Leviathan myth, 
and the parallelistic structure of so much Hebrew 
poetry. The employment of the same pairs of 
synonymous words and phrases in Hebrew and 
Canaanite poetry is particularly striking. Evi- 
dence is given that Psalm 29 has a Phoenician- 
Canaanite, rather than Palestinian, background 
and must be of ultimately Canaanite origin. The 
conception of Yahweh as a storm-god riding in a 
cloud-enveloped chariot, emitting peals of thunder 
and flashing forth darts of lightning is also shown 
to be derived from Canaanite conceptions of 
Baal. The value of the new documents for Biblical 
textual criticism is illustrated by improved read- 
ings and renderings of Ps. 42:2, 2 Sam. 1:21, Job 
37:3, and Prov. 26:23. 

Peace on Earth.—Atsrecut in BA- 
SOR. 93, 1944, pp. 17-20, examines the Christmas 


message in Luse ii, 14, and shows that it was 
probably derived from a formula encountered in 
the Ugaritic epic literature. The passage is quoted, 
with a translation, which is certainly very close to 
the idea in the Gospel. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Greek Calendar.—In JHS. 1943, pp. 
52-65, GroRGE THOMSON the Greek 
calendar. Its ultimate origin, Nilsson has shown, 


Ixiii, 


discusses 


as in all calendars, was regulated by the moon. 
In his Primitive Time-Reckoning he pointed out 
that the Greek calendar differs from type in one 
important aspect. In Greece, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the months bear the names of religious 
festivals. This shows that the Greek calendar 
developed under hieratic control. Nilsson believes 
that it was of non-Greek origin, and that it was 
introduced not earlier than the seventh century, 
or perhaps eighth, under the supervision of the 
Delphic priesthood. Thomson contends that it was 
a heritage of the Mycenaean age, even though 
only one month is mentioned by name in the 
Works and Days, and none in Homer. The answer 
to this difficulty lies in the Greek system of in- 
tercalation, a system which appears to go back to 
Hesiod’s time (W. and D. 504). In eight years the 
lunar calendar would have gained a whole month 
over the solar year. In the historical period four 
festivals at Thebes and Delphi were celebrated in 
every ninth year in the region identified as the 
earliest home of the Greek calendar, where the 
octennial cycle seems to go back to the My- 
cenaean age. The Olympic Games, celebrated at 
alternate intervals of 49 and 50 lunations, were 
probably made quadrennial in 776 B.c. in order to 
give them a panhellenic status. The Olympic 
Games were established at an earlier date than 
any other quadrennial feast known to us and in an 
exceptionally backward community under the 
control of an ancient priesthood. The Olympic 
rule of celebration in the alternate months of 
Apollonios and Parthenios represents the applica- 
tion of an octennial cycle to a calendar which 
retained its primitive seasonal function and con- 
sequently was not fixed. The principle of sub- 
ordinating the calendar to the season, its distine- 
tive and archaic feature, can also be seen in the 
cult of Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia. The octennium 
seems definitely connected with the kingship, a 
sacred number in Minoan-Mycenaean religion. 


Since at the end of the octennium sun, moon, and 
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stars were back where they had been at the begin- 
ning, the octennial period became a symbol of 
universal renewal and regeneration, a world cycle 
of birth, death, and resurrection. 

Aeschylean Universe.—‘'On the stage of Aes- 
chylus,” maintains W. F. J. Knieurt in J/IS. liii, 
1943, pp. 15-20, “‘great forces are broadly sym- 
bolised, working, according to the Pythagorean 
scheme, through antagonism to a new harmony.” 
It is clear that a poet of Aeschylus’ stature, born 
at such a time, must have assimilated a great 
number of conflicting world views. It is possible 
that the conflict in the poet’s mind reflects the 
conflict in the world, that the solutions which the 
symbols of the poet find are the solutions to which 
the realities in the world will or should come; that 
the work of Aeschylus reflects within a span of 
twenty or thirty years the progress of all world 
history. Aeschylus could have seen the two threads 
of social history twining before his eyes—the 
rational and progressive, and the instinctive and 
conservative tendency. The one is of the head, of 
the male, and of the individual; the other, of the 
heart, of the female, and of the group. Aeschylus 
might in some moods have called these principles 
Apollo and the Erinyes. If one looks for the main 
levels or modes of the antagonisms which are 
strong in Aeschylus, one might say that they are 
the political, the moral, and the religious. For’ 
Aeschylus the problem is clear, and in a progres- 
sive development universal. He begins with a 
world in pieces and puts it together, or lets it put 
itself together. The form of universal question 
which he uses is: how is justice possible? Conflicts 
are shown to be creative, and god, man, and 
destiny find each a rightful place. But it all starts 
from observation of political forces. Thus in 
Orestes, on one side are the powers of tradition 
and unreasoned, impulsive habit, the Erinyes: on 
the other, the power of thought and reason and 
light and love of exact precision, Apollo. Crashed 
in between is man; and the appeal is to something 
in time, which is human life, the life of Athens, 
Athena. Yet there is also the conflict between the 
city, and the power beyond the city, the power of 
all the world. What is Athena, who is all for the 
Father? One worships Athena; but she worships 
Zeus. Though this is far too simple for Aeschylus, 
his truth lies within these patterns of thought. 

Messenger’s Dance. — CO. xxii, 1945, pp. 59-61, 
prints a condensation of an article on this subject 
by B. Lawter. This dance, mentioned 
by Greek authors with little explanation, has been 
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a puzzle to modern writers on the dance in an- 
tiquity. It seems to have been performed at ban- 
quets, and in connection with the cult of Artemis 
Angelos at Syracuse, this epithet being elsewhere 
also applied to Hecate. There also originally seems 
to have been a Syracusan divinity named Angelos, 
daughter of Zeus and Hera, whose rites were asso- 
ciated with the Cabiric mysteries, and therefore 
furnished with a point of contact with those of 
Hecate and Artemis. In the drama, reference to a 
messenger’s dance, probably of a mimetic charac- 
ter, is found in the text of the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, while Athenaeus tells us that the entire 
story of the Seven Against Thebes (where the 
messenger’s part is important) could be acted out, 
without a word being spoken, by a competent 
dancer. Consequently it can be stated that the 
messenger’s dance was in the nature of a pan- 
tomime, and therefore quite appropriate for pres- 
entation at banquets. The writer suggests that 
this dance was not necessarily performed at ban- 
quets by professionals, but often by guests who 
were called upon to contribute to the entertain- 
ment. The writer considers that many modern 
games played by children are derived from ancient 
dances, and cites certain guessing games (like 
charades) as possibly derived from the messenger’s 
dance. 

Landing Craft in Ancient Greece. — Under the 
title, “Landing Ship, Horse,” H. N. Coucn, in 
CO. xxii, pp. 54-55, calls attention to a passage in 
Thucydides (ii, 56, 2) which indicates that Peri- 
cles in 430 B.c. equipped a fleet of 100 ships for a 
landing on the shores of the Peloponnese. This 
landing force included 300 cavalry, év vauoiv 
intraywyois, “which were then for the first time 
constructed from old vessels.’ This experiment 
was largely, though not wholly, successful. Herod- 
otus (vi, 48, 2) speaks of the Persians having 
intraywy& traAoia, but these were apparently 
not constructed for beachhead landings. Other 
references to similar craft in antiquity are 
given. 

Walbank’s Philip V of Macedon.—P. TrEvEs 
appraises in JHS. Ixiii, 1943, pp. 117-120, Wal- 
bank’s work on Philip V of Macedon, praised 
unanimously by eminent authorities of the Hel- 
lenistic Age. Walbank’s great indebtedness is 
inevitably to De Sanctis and Holleaux, especially 
the latter. In this work and in the biography of 
Aratus, Walbank has proved that no national 
scheme, or principle of Greek national unity 
underlay either the policy and life work of Philip 
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V, or the political theory and practice of his 
Achaean counsellor, Aratus. He therefore dis- 
misses any suggestion that a moral obligation 
should have bound the Greeks to Philip or Philip 
to the Greeks, and he acquits the Achaeans of any 
charge of treasonable behavior for letting the king 
face Rome alone, and eventually joining her 
against him. Though it is to be regretted that 
there is an absence of a wider economic back- 
ground and a more minute investigation of lit- 
erary authorities. Walbank, while reaffirming his 
attachment to the theories of Holleaux, has moved 
wisely along the lines of the intellectual require- 
ments and tenets of a new school of historical 
writing. 

Rostovtzeff’s History of Hellenistic World.— 
A. MomicLiano comments on a remarkable fea- 
ture of M. Rostovtzeff’s new Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World in JHS. \xiii, 1943, 
pp. 116-117. The Summary and Epilogue, in 
contrast to the bulk of the work, chaps. 111—vi1 (a 
gigantic inquiry into the consequences of Roman 
supremacy over the Hellenistic world) is an at- 
tempt to define what Hellenism was from an 
economic and social point of view. The problem 
was proposed in 1833 by J. G. Droysen. Between 
the ruin of classical Greece and the rise of Chris- 
tianity there is a period of extreme dissolution and 
shapeless creation characterized by the mixture of 
Greek and Oriental elements. In Droysen’s defini- 
tion, that is Hellenism. In the Epilogue, Ros- 
tovtzeff joins company with Droysen in the 
resurrection of the Romantic ideal of a history 
embracing the whole of man. He is the only one up 
to date who has coped with the problem of the 
whole period from Alexander to Augustus, of 
which Droysen had conceived. The relations be- 
tween Greeks and Orientals dominate the Epi- 
logue. East replaces Rome in the foreground. The 
private life and mental pattern of the Hellenistic 
man becomes the important factor. Egypt makes 
way for Asia. Rostovtzeff’s double history of 
Hellenism is substantially sound. because it grasps 
the fact that the strong side of Hellenism was the 
capacity of the individual to create new forms of 
Greek life in foreign environment, while political 
oppression either coming from kings or imposed 
by the Romans was the seed of ruin. 

Folksong Copied for Lord Byron. —C. M. Daw- 
son and A. E. RausitscuHek publish in Hesperia 
xiv, 1945, pp. 33-57, the text with full commen- 
tary of a Greek folksong copied for Byron by 
Miss Dudu Roque in Athens, April 19, 1811, and 


also the first draft of Byron's translation of the 
song. Dudu Roque was the daughter of a French 
merchant and the cousin presumably of Teresa 
Macri, Byron’s “‘ Maid of Athens.” Little is known 
of the history of Dudu’s copy of the Greek song, 
but it was purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Halstead 
B. Vanderpoel in 1937, who gave it to the Yale 
University Library in 1943. Byron’s translation in 
its original draft was in the possession of Byron’s 
sister, Mrs. Augusta Leigh, until 1847, when she 
presented it to Joseph Parkes. It was purchased 
by Professor Chauncey Tinker in 1944, and is now 
in his collection. In this translation, “I enter thy 
Garden of Roses, Beloved and Fair Haidee,”’ one 
of the three modern Greek songs which Lord 
Byron translated into English, it is interesting to 
compare the rather disconnected lines of the 
Greek with Byron’s translation, and to perceive 
his excellent knowledge of Greek and the poetical 
craftsmanship which enabled him to create an 
integrated poem. 

Growth of Athenian Imperialism.— 
Mercs undertakes to re-examine the development 
of Athenian imperialism in the fifties of the fifth 
century in JHS. lxiii, 1943, pp. 21-34. By 446/5 
the Delian League had become the Athenian 
empire. During the fifties three new forces were 
at work, the reforms of 462, which had intro- 
duced a radical democracy, the abrupt change 
in Athenian foreign policy, the activity of Persia. 
Evidence for the growth of imperialism is frag- 
mentary, and often uncertain. None of the con- 
temporary inscriptions is well preserved, few can 
be dated accurately. Collectively they provide 
invaluable information. The first, and probably 
the earliest, is the longest of the decrees regulating 
Athenian relations with Erythrae (IG. i2, 10), and 
two fragments in JG. i?, 11 and 12/13a. It is possi- 
ble that Erythrae broke away from the League in 
the early fifties, was recovered, but gave further 
trouble in the late fifties. In Miletus in 454/3 the 
city made no payment to Athens, the town is in 
revolt, and the loyalists have fled. The tribute lists 
of 452/1 suggest that they are back by then, and 
there is evidence for the expulsion of Medizers: In 
450/49 (IG. i2, 22) Athens tightened her control by 
measures which included the establishment of 
Athenian political residents. The experiment was 
unsuccessful, Miletus refused tribute payment in 
448/47. A new settlement was needed, and a 
democracy was now imposed on the Athenian 
model. A decree (IG. i?, 33, re-edited with new 
fragment by Meritt in Hesperia v, 360) praises 
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the men of Sigeum for their loyalty to the Athe- 
nian demos, probably at a time when other cities 
were infected with Medism and had to be brought 
back into the League by force. It is natural to 
suspect Colophon in this unrest (ZG. i?, 14/15). An 
examination of the tribute lists indicates that a 
considerable proportion of the island district did 
not bring tribute to Athens in the late fifties, a 
fact which needs explanation in view of the near- 
ness of many of them to the Persians. It was 
apparently a popular policy adopted by Cimon to 
conciliate the allies. An explanation for the ab- 
sence of the islanders is to be sought in part in the 
removal of the treasury from Delos to Athens in 
454 B.c. The penalty for their defaulting is to 
be seen in the system of cleruchies established by 
Athens. Imperialism began in the sixties, but was 
greatly accelerated in the fifties. During this pe- 
riod all the most important instruments of empire 
had been forged. Democracies had been encour- 
aged and established, garrisons and _ political 
residents had been installed, the first cleruchs had 
already been settled on allies’ land. Athens above 
all owed her empire to the imperialists of the 
fifties. 
ARCHITECTURE 


False Doors on Tombs. —F. J. Tritscu in JHS. 
Ixiii, 1943, pp. 113-115, discusses one of the tan- 
talizing questions relating to Lycian pillar tombs, 
the use of the top openings, which are usually 
called doors. The apertures measure from 0.20 m. 
to 0.45 m., give access to a sort of cavity, the floor 
level of which is a good deal below the bottom of 
the opening, and from within these apertures must 
have looked a good deal like windows. All these 
openings are high (4-6 m.) above the ground and 
were filled with stone slabs. No coffin could have 
passed through them, for their size is exceedingly 
small. Similar openings are to be found in false 
doors and windows in the gables of Lydian sar- 
cophagi. Tritsch examines the widespread tradi- 
tion of pseudo-doors on tombs from many cen- 
and that they were intended 
neither for offerings nor for the buried person’s 


turies believes 
body, but for his spirit. Just as in the house, so in 
a tomb, the spirit must not be imprisoned but 
must be given an exit. The spirit of the deceased 
was supposed to hover about the tomb for quite a 
time. The pseudo-door built into the tomb was 
not merely an exit for the spirit; it was also a 
window enabling him to return to this last resting 
place of his body. 
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VASES 


Pottery in Crete.— Doro Levi in Hesperia xiv, 
1945, pp. 1-32, demonstrates (with an elaborate 
appendix and illustrations) that we must recon- 
sider the prevalent attitude that the Cretan school 
was backward in comparison with all the other 
Geometric schools of Greek pottery, that it ap- 
peared reluctant to accept the linear elements 
which constitute the essence of that art and to 
organize them into a rigid architectural system 
freely arranged. It has been held that Orientaliz- 
ing pottery was practically unknown in Crete, 
that the Orientalizing art passed from the centers 
of its creation, such as Cyprus and Rhodes, 
through Ionia directly to continental Greece. 
Crete was believed to have given at most a purely 
local re-elaboration of this style. The Geometric- 
Orientalizing period was seen as the final dwin- 
dling out of the artistic production of the island. 
As a result of excavations carried out in Crete in 
1924 at a site in the center of the island near the 
slopes of the Lassithi mountains, and in other 
excavations dedicated to the same problem, a 
productive school of Geometric pottery was re- 
vealed, and these new finds, together with monu- 
ments previously known, help us in following the 
successive and progressive transformations from 
the latest Mycenaean manner to the art of the new 
age, without any violent change or sudden break 
between past and present. At the very moment 
of the full stylistic and technical formation of a 
Cretan Geometric school, about the middle of the 
eighth century B.c. begins the infiltration, at first 
cautious and hesitating, of the elements of a new 
style, inspired by contact with the arts of the 
East. These elements multiply, and direct the 
whole decoration toward a new and contrasting 
system, toward the ‘Orientalizing”’ art. Actually 
Crete was the first (partly with Rhodes) to wel- 
come renewed influences from the East. Even the 
most characteristic pattern of the Orientalizing 
style, the rows of running animals, may be found 
in Crete, in a vase as early as the Kavousi hydria, 
which in shape, technique, and figured decoration 
is so characteristic of the Protogeometric manner 
as to make us admit its direct derivation from late 
Mycenaean art. It is likewise evident that much 
of this Orientalizing art the island was able to 
transmit to the Greek mainland. This can be seen 
especially in the products of the Protocorinthian 
factories, where the globular lekythoi, the long 
necked lekythos, the annular askos, the high 


pyxis, even the early ovoid toilet bottle were in- 
troduced from Crete, Cyprus, and Rhodes. The 
alabastron, the aryballos, the kotyle should be 
regarded as shapes of Cretan origin, or at least 
their passage through Crete from Eastern sites, 
such as Cyprus, should be taken, on the basis of 
recent discoveries, as very plausible. 

Four Vases in New York.—In BMMA. us., 
iii, 1945, pp. 166-171 (9 figs.), GiseLa M. A. 
RicutTeEr publishes four vases recently acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum. The earliest, an 
Attic black-figured hydria, dating in the second 
half of the sixth century B.c., is a “‘lost’’ vase 
(first published in AdJ. 1850, pls. E, F, 1; then 
sold in 1899 with the Forman Collection) from 
Vulci; it is placed by Beazley in the group of 
London B76. Two late red-figured amphorae, dat- 
ing about 400 B.c. showing battles between Greeks 
and Amazons and Greeks and Greeks, are vir- 
tually intact, and belong to the Suessula Painter; 
they were found at that site, and were at one time 
in the Borelli Bey Collection, dispersed in Paris 
in 1913. Finally a small oenochoe, said to have 
been found at Eretria, is decorated with poly- 
chrome relief designs of Aphrodite and her retinue. 
This vase belongs in the late fourth or early third 
century. At the beginning the article contains a 
discussion of the evolution of three-dimensional 
painting in Greece, and the suggestion is made 
that the famous inscription on the Munich am- 


phora of Euthymides, “‘Euphronios never did 
anything like this,” applies only to the figures of 
revelers near whom it is written, for these figures, 


in the writer’s opinion, surpass all of Euphronios’ 
extant work in being drawn in three-quarter front 
and three-quarter back views, something Eu- 
phronios does not seem to have attempted. 
Campanian Red-Figure.—J. D. Braziry pub- 
lishes in JHS. lxiii, 1943, pp. 66-111, groups of 
Campanian red-figure, beginning with the Owl- 
Pillar group, which has no direct connection with 
Campanian vase-painting of the fourth century, 
but which contains red-figured vases, and thei 
finding places point to their having been made in 
Campania. He then proceeds in his listing more or 
less chronologically, pointing out that while Cam- 
panian pottery is provincial, the vases are no 
worse than many Attic vases of the same period. 
The absence of kalos-names does not indicate 
that the work was not done by Greek artists, for 
the same situation prevails in Athens in the fourth 
century. From a technical point of view one point 
is significant. Huge fissures are not at all uncom- 
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mon, either because conditions of firing were im- 
perfect, or spoiled pieces were preserved in Cam- 
pania as sufficient for sepulchral use. The groups 
are listed as follows: A. Earlier groups, inclu ding 
Atticizing work, the Cassandra Painter, the Painter 
of Capua, the Parrish Painter, the Group of Lon- 
don F 500, the Archer Group; B. The Av. Group 
(fabric of Avella), of which the Danaid Painter is a 
member, and vases related to the Av. group, the 
Painter of London F 196, the Frignano Painter; 
C. The Caivano Painter and cognates, such as the 
groups of London F 223, the Errera Painter, the 
group of Oxford 459; D. Some skyphoi; E. Later 
groups, the C.A. (Cumae A) Painter, the Ready 
Painter, the A.P.Z. Painter (Apulianizing) and 
their companions; F. Some later Painters, the 
Lloyd Painter, the Ixion Painter, the Plouton 
Painter, the group of Capua Boreas, the Painter of 
Catania 737, the Rhomboid Group, two lekanai; 
G. Barbarized vases, which take in the Siamese 
Painter, the Majewski Painter, the Riccardi 
Painter, the Vitulazio Painter; H. A Sicilian series; 
and finally J, the latest Campanian Red-Figure, 
the T. T. (Teano-Tiibingen) group, a hydria, the 
head-cruet class, and the Kemai group. 


PAINTING 


Ancient Greek Pigments.—Earte R. 
reports in Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 152-156, a 
study made of ancient Greek pigments from the 
Agora by S. W. Midgley, Jr., and himself in 1935- 
36. Midgley made use of materials scraped mostly 
from objects of terracotta found in the excava- 
tions in the Athenian Agora, whereas the writer 
used in 1937 substantial specimens or small re- 
mains of bulk pigments found in vessels in which 
the pigments had been stored. Three tables de- 
scribe, analyze and date the pigments found. 
They include red ochre, yellow ochre, malachite, 
blue frit, cinnabar, white lead, and chalk. Only 
the blue frit and white lead are clearly of artificial 
origin. Some of the pigments were undoubtedly 
imported products, such as cinnabar. The correla- 
tion between the pigments listed by Theophrastus 
and those actually found in modern excavations is 
remarkably good. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Fifth-Century Attic Inscriptions. — BenJsamin 
D. Meritt publishes in Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 
61-133, seventeen groups of inscriptions found in 
the excavations in the Athenian Agora. They 
include four new fragments of the early Athenian 
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inscription which preserves certain regulations 
about the Eleusinian Mysteries (IG. i?, 6); two 
fragments belonging to decrees concerning Athens 
and Erythrai, now represented by IG. i?, 10-13; 
two fragments in praise of an allied city which 
belong with JG. i?, 29; a lease of public property; 
a fragment dealing with the colony at Brea; two 
fragments concerned with public works, perhaps 
with the Eleusinion; part of a monument contain- 
ing a casualty list: decrees concerning foreign 
states, which now as fragment a is to be associated 
with fragments 6, c, d, and e of IG. i?, 141/42 and 
also with 7G. i?, 174, and dealing with an Athe- 
nian covenant with Halieis; four fragments, of 
which three, previously known, are published as 
IG. 2, 68/69, and deal with exiles from Boeotia; a 
fragment concerned with Athens and Chios, close 
in date to JG. i?, 58; an inscription of ca. 423/2 
B.c., treating money and banking, the changing 
of gold to the standard silver; a fragment of an 
agreement between Athens and Argos, ca. 417/16 
B.c.; fragments dealing with the Hieropoioi and 
the Trieropoioi (soon after 410 B.c.), to be asso- 
ciated with JG. i?, 122; part of a decree; a proposal 
of the commissioners and a proxeny decree of ca. 
407/06 B.c. 

The Argives at Tanagra.— Bensamin D. 
itt publishes in Hesp2ria xiv, 1945, pp. 134-147, 
seven new fragments discovered in the excavations 
of the Agora from a monument which com- 
memorated the Argives who fell fighting as allies 
of the Athenians at Tanagra. Five fragments had 
been previously known and published in JG. i 2, 
931/932, and more recently a transcript has been 
given in his Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 28. 
Another fragment was found some years ago in the 
German excavations of the Kerameikos, giving 
part of a list of names. Werner Peek in Kera- 
meikos: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen has now 
published this fragment, together with two of the 
pieces from the Agora and all five of thé other 
fragments. Meritt now publishes these fragments 
with the five fragments from the Agora not in- 
cluded by Peek and suggests a pattern for the 
reconstruction of the stele. 

Interstate Agreements in Athenian Empire. — 
R. J. Hopper, using a passage from Thucydides i, 
77 (kai yap tv tais 
Sixais) as a point of depar- 
ture, in JHS., Ixiii, 1943, pp. 35-51, discusses 
interstate juridical agreements in the Athenian 
empire. An examination of the available epi- 
graphical evidence has led to the conclusion that 
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EupBoAai between Athens and her allies varied in 
significance according to the status of the ally 
concerned. In the case of the independent allies. 
and those other states far removed from the center 
of the empire, EupBoAai signified a mutual agree- 
ment regulating the trial of lawsuits in which an 
Athenian and a member of the other contracting 
state were involved; such EupBoAai were based on 
principles of equality between the two parties. On 
the other hand, €upBoAai between Athens and 
subject allies appear to have had a wider scope, 
for while they provided for the settlement of suits 
between an Athenian and a member of the state in 
question, the example of Selymbria (JG. i 2, 116) 
shows that they contain other provisions, namely 
for the judgment of civil cases concerning mem- 
bers of the subject state alone. Evidence for 
inferring that Athens exercised undue interference 
in internal] civil suits in the allied states has been 
given by the Histiaea decree (JG. i*, 41 and 
that relating to Miletus (JG. i 2, 22). 

Greek Inscription from Persian Gulf.—M. N. 
Top in JHS. \xiii (1943), pp. 112-1138, publishes 
an inscription discovered by Miss Freya Stark on 
an island near the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
place of discovery is the island Failichah near the 
modern town of Kuwait. It read as follows: 


Kai of otpa[t] 
Ai 
"Aptéepid1 
ZwrTeipar. 


The dedication is made to three divinities jointly, 
and is seemingly a thank offering for preservation 
from danger, such as deliverance from some peril 
of the sea. The lettering suggests a date of the 
latter part of the fourth, or the opening years of 
the third century. Tod is inclined to connect the 
episode with the famous expedition of Alexander's 
admiral Nearchus in 325 to 323 from the lower 
waters of the Indus to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. 

Two Inscriptions Near Athens. — EuGENE VAN- 
DERPOOL publishes two inscriptions in Hesperia 
xiv, 1945, pp. 147-149. The first, a stele, found 
outside the church of St. Thomas, west of the 
main road from Athens to Amarousion and 
Kephisia, is concerned with a society (Epavos) 
whose name is not preserved. The date is about 


52/1 B.c. The second is a stele, inscribed in letters 
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of the early fourth century B.c., contains the name 
Kniphon, a name which has hitherto been re- 
ported only once (IG. i 2, 943). 


NUMISMATICS 


Antiochus in 151/150 B.C.—A.rrep R. BEL- 
LINGER in Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 58-59, discusses 
a bronze coin of King Antiochus struck in 151/150 
(published by F. S. Heichelheim in Hesperia xiii, 
1944, p. 363 f.) and expresses his conviction that 
of several possible conjectures, that of Haym has 
interesting possibilities. Haym believes that the 
sons of Demetrius I, Demetrius and Antiochus, 
had been declared joint rulers for separate parts of 
the empire during the war with Alexander. Bel- 
linger maintains we are not sure that Antiochus 
was in Side in 151/150, but doubtless he was 
somewhere in Asia Minor. Wherever he was, it 
would have been easy for his father’s mint official 
to join him and supervise the issue of a small 
bronze coinage of which this specimen only is 
known. 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Caesar’s Invasion of Britain.—In CO. xxii, pp. 
53-54, Joun B. Dicktow discusses “‘Modern 
Aspects of Caesar’s Invasion of Britain.” He 
shows that many of the weapons and techniques 
used in this present war had their prototypes in 
that campaign. Caesar availed himself of the 
services of puppets and collaborators; in the actual 
invasion he used specially constructed landing 
craft, some of which even approximated the ship- 
borne vessels used in the Allied amphibious opera- 
tions. He employed his ballistae and catapults 
exactly as modern generals use artillery. His 
defense against the chariots of the Britons was 
exactly the same as our defense against tanks, to 
which the chariots may be compared. Both he 
and the British employed the “scorched earth” 
policy. His defense against native guerillas may be 
compared with that of the Germans in Russia, as 


he developed “‘hedgehog” positions in much the 
same way. 


POTTERY 


Thiza.—A note, in Memorias de los Museos 
Arqueolégicos Provinciales 1942, p. 141, calls at- 
tention to an exhibition in the Archaeological 
Museum of this city in the Balearic Islands, of the 
development of ancient lamps. It begins with 
Punic examples, and extends through the Roman 


period. A reorganization of the installation of the 
important collections of the Museum is in progress 
under a new Director. 


ROMAN BRITAIN 


Fires in Roman London.—In AJ. xxv, 1945, 
pp. 18-79, G. C. DuNNING discusses the evidence, 
chiefly pottery, that leads him to believe that 
there were two great conflagrations in Roman 
London. The first was caused by Boudicca in A.p. 
61; the second, apparently casual in nature, about 
A.D. 120-130. With the first fire may be connected 
12 sites with burnt Samian, while 34 sites with 
burnt Samian are connected with the second fire. 
The most important of the second-century sites is 
that known as Regis House, a dump consisting of 
debris collected over a wide area. The pottery 
from this site is discussed in detail by the late 
T. Davies Pryce. The article concludes with a 
technical report by E. M. Jorge concerning the 
action of fire on Samian ware. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Representation of Heaven.—In The Art Bulle- 
tin xxvii, 1945, pp. 1-27, Kart LEHMAN discusses 
“depicted in painting 
or mosaic on domes, apsidal half-domes, and re- 
lated vaulted forms. It is the culminating theme 
of the theological decoration of religious buildings 
from the beginnings of ecclesiastical art in the age 
of Constantine the Great throughout the entire 
development of Byzantine art,” and continuing 
through all periods of Western art. ““Though the 
idea of interpreting the ceiling as the sky may be 
the result of a general and not unnatural associa- 
tion and though it also found expression outside 


the “‘vision of heaven” as 


the sphere of Western art, the specific forms and 
the systematic approach of Christian monumental 
art far transcend such general associations. In all 
their specialized varieties and applications, the 
Early Christian patterns of heaven on vaults and 
ceilings are united by a common systematic, cen- 
tralized and organized approach which is cosmic 
in the triple sense of the Greek meaning of this 
term: it combines decorative ideals of formal 
beauty with an order of speculative reasoning and 
the concept of a permanently established world.” 
The author traces the development of ceiling 
decoration beginning with Etruscan tombs and 
shows its connection with the parallel architec- 
tural development of the vault. 

St. Brendan.—In CO. xxii, 1945, pp. 56-58, 
Ropert F. W. MEapeEr gives a sketch of the 
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wanderings of St. Brendan, or Brendanus, who 
was born in Ireland in 484 A.p., was early ordained 
priest, and became a great missionary, founding 
many parishes and monastic houses, and who 
died at an advanced age in 577. Two works in 
Latin are attributed to him, the Vita and the 
Navigatio. This latter deals with a voyage to a 
promised land, to which he set sail with a group 
of monks and others, returning after seven years 
to Ireland. The account of the actual discovery of 
this land is quoted, and the theory is advanced 
that the Saint was really the first discoverer of 
North America, “for archaeology now seems to be 
entering the lists in support of the theory.” We 
know from the Norse sagas that Leif Eriksson 
found in Vinland people he called Scraelings, 
whose skins were white, whose faces were bearded, 
and whose language was Irish. They apparently 
lived in underground dwellings. The proposition 
has been advanced that the original landing place 
of the Norsemen was in the region of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Within the past few years evi- 
dence has been discovered, lending credence to 
the theory of an early Irish settlement. At North 
Salem, N. H., a strange stone village has been 
found, consisting of a group of 15 or 20 houses or 
cromlechs. This settlement was known in Colonial 
times, as the records attest its existence, and 
make inquiries as to its origin. The site is de- 
scribed, as well as a similar one at Upton, Mass. 
These sites cannot be Indian, as the Indians did 
not use stone in building; nor, in all probability, 
can they be Norse, as the Norse architecture was 
of wood. But on the west coast of Ireland a pre- 
cisely similar type of construction, apparently 
peculiar to this section of Europe, is found, and it 
is to be noted that the towns named Brandon, for 
the Saint, are all on the Irish west coast. The 
suggestion is therefore made that these sites, and 
the existence of the Scraelings, go back to the 
voyage of St. Brendan, and that he and fis com- 
rades were the original discoverers of North 
America. 

Islamic Incense Burners.—In The Art Bulletin 
xxvii, 1945, pp. 28-45, Meumet Aca-OGLu dis- 
cusses the use of incense in the Islamic world, and 
particularly one type of burner. “‘Corresponding 
to the wants of various strata of cultured societies, 
. display in greater or 
lesser degree the artistic trends of the periods to 


the incense burners. . 


which they belong, and are among the most nota- 
ble decorative objects bequeathed to us from the 


past.”’ The type of incense burner with cylindrical 
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body and domed cover particularly discussed 
differs in proportions and decorative features from 
known Coptic pieces, and is considered ‘“‘to have 
been a Syro-Mesopotamian specialty.’ Probably 
“the Islamic craftsmen adopted the type, not 
from the Coptic art of Egypt, but rather from the 
ecclesiastic art of southeastern provinces of By- 
zance, where the Christian artistic tradition was 
preserved and cherished for a longer period of 
time.”. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Keltic Metal Work and Manuscript Illumina- 
tion.— Dougias RENNIE Hupson begins a study 
of this subject in Metallurgia xxxi, 1945, pp. 283- 
290 (10 figs.. 4 in colors). Further studies will 
appear in future numbers of the above periodical. 
The need of the collaboration of experts on primi- 
tive jewelry and chemists to establish a proper 
chronology is emphasized. This article is preceded 
by an abstract of its contents, which may be 
quoted here. From critical assessment it appears 
that the Keltic style developed from Continental 
La Téne: the whorls, trumpets and scrolls may be 
correlated with Aegean patterns. [rish penannular 
brooches may be traced back to Halstatt and 
eventually to spectacle fibulae from the Balkans. 
Following St. Patrick’s evangel, sublimation led 
to a vigorous mission throughout Europe, from 
Iceland to Italy. Foundation of famous monastic 
workshops led to a magnificent floruit about the 
ninth century, but the Christianization of Bavaria 
and Switzerland by the Keltic mission is better 
known. Red enamel, probably introduced about 
200 a.p. from Wales, where yellow and blue also 
flourished, became characteristic of Irish monastic 
work. Designs in manuscript illumination, which 
led the world, are shown to be derived from the 
intricate patterns of metal interlacing, and the 
author suggests that decoration in red dots (to the 
exclusion of other colors) is a copy of the orange 
red spots in Irish cloisonné. Early Scotic metal 
tradition, which stood so high while Europe sank 
back into barbarity during the dark ages (400- 
1000) profoundly influenced Occidental crafts- 
manship for a millennium, not only in metal work 
but in the derived art of manuscript ornamenta- 
tion, right down to the invention of printing from 

.movable types. In the zoomorphic designs of 
hideous distorted lizards and birds the Keltic is 
modified by strong Teutonic influence. Four 
periods of Christian Keltic art are recognized — 
Vernacular Keltic (700-850) when La Téne pat- 
terns are displaced; Hiberno-Viking (850-1000) 
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when we find Keltic objects taken to the North: 
Later Animal Style (1000-1250); and Hiberno- 
Romanesque (1250 to the Norman Occupation) 
when the native art flickered and died out. By the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, champlevé had prac- 
tically displaced cloisonné. The “ pernicious effect ”’ 
of Roman influence is frequently emphasized. 

Easter Sepulchre.— Under this title, 
H. Forsytu publishes, in BMMA. us. iii, 1945, 
pp. 163-165 (2 figs.), a twelfth-century ivory re- 
lief, part of the Blumenthal collection given to the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1941, showing the visit 
of the three Marys to the Sepulchre, on which the 
angel is seated. The background suggests a church 
interior; over the Sepulchre hangs a crown light. 
The ivory is known to have been made in Co- 
logne, and another ivory, showing the same sub- 
ject, and in the Museum in Cologne, is illustrated 
for comparison. The article begins with a descrip- 
tion of the depiction of this subject in the Easter 
liturgical drama of the Middle Ages. A_ brief 
bibliography concludes the paper. 

The Easter Candle.— Marcaret B. Freeman 
takes the occasion of the recent acquisition of a 
Spanish paschal candlestick of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by the Metropolitan Museum, and its in- 
stallation at The Cloisters, to describe, in BMMA. 
n.s. tii, 1945, pp. 195-200 (5 figs.), the ceremony of 
lighting the Easter candle in mediaeval Church 
ritual. Quotations from the Sacramentary in the 
Morgan Library (Italian of the early twelfth 
century) are given to illustrate the ritual, to- 
gether with pictures of the blessing and lighting of 
the Easter candle, taken from Exultet rolls and 
other manuscripts. This Spanish candlestick is of 
wood, and is six feet five inches high. It is deco- 
rated with gilded carving, and with three rows of 
painted panels. The panels of the upper row are of 
representatives of the Old Testament — Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, Zachariah, and the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise. The lower register con- 
tains the Apostles— Matthew, Philip, Bartholo- 
mew. Thomas, Barnabas, and John. In the middle 
row are mediaeval saints— Benedict, Anthony of 
Padua, Bernadino of Siena, Francis, Louis of 
Toulouse, and Clara. Barring the fact that it is 
known to have come from Spain, there is no 
knowledge of its ultimate provenance. It was 
formerly in the Mackay Collection. The painted 
panels have been attributed by Professor Chandler 
R. Post to Jorge Inglés or his school, which was 
active in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

The Secret of the Free-Masons.— Pau. 
FraNKL and Erwin PaNnorsky expose the secret 


formula of the mediaeval stone masons—how to 
take the elevation from the ground plan—in The 
Art Bulletin xxvii, 1945, pp. 46-64. The equi- 
lateral triangle served as the yardstick in the 
mediaeval period, since this standard profes- 
sional accessory was at that time unknown. Frankl 
discusses in detail the preserved documents deal- 
ing with the measurements of the Cathedral of 
Milan. A mathematician from Piacenza, Gabriele 
Stornaloco. proposed the method of adapting the 
use of the equilateral triangle in this construction. 
A new English translation, by Panofsky, of a letter 
Stornaloco wrote on the subject. is appended. 


RENAISSANCE 


Greek History in Renaissance.— A. M. Woop- 
WARD examines the background and progress of 
the study of Greek history between 1350 and 
1500, at intervals of fifty years, in JHS. Ixiii, 1943, 
pp. 1-14. He notes the landmarks associated with 
each of these dates, and touches on the main 
developments in each of the half centuries. The 
meeting of Petrarch and Boccaccio in Florence 
marks a noteworthy beginning in 1350. It is to 
Petrarch and Boccaccio that we must trace the 
impulse and demand for learning and devotion to 
Greek history, for the appointment of Pilatus as 
the first teacher of Greek in Florence meant the 
establishing of the tradition of that city as the 
center of Greek learning on Italian soil. In 1400 
Manuel Chrysoloras was just ending his four 
active years as a teacher of Greek at Florence, 
which meant nothing less than the sowing of the 
seed for the harvest of Greek learning in Italy and 
the West. With the accumulation of manuscripts 
of Greek historians in Italy before the middle of 
the fifteenth century, of which those brought back 
by Aurispa were among the earliest, with the 
translations by Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, a pupil 
of Chrysoloras, of Greek authors into Latin, espe- 
cially the Politics in 1437, the position of Florence 
was unchallenged. In 1452 the completion by 
Lorenzo Valla of his Latin version of Thucydides 
was an important contribution. In the half cen- 
tury which followed the appearance of Valla’s 
Thucydides vast changes were taking place in the 
whole setting in which classical studies were pur- 
sued. Patronage still existed, but there were many 
fewer patrons of outstanding enthusiasm or wealth; 
on the other hand, the rapid growth of printing 
brought an immense increase in the numbers of 
books in circulation and in the number of readers. 
A very smal] proportion of Italian incunabula 
prove to have any bearing on Greek history 
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(Woodward provides a list in an appendix), and 
there are scanty references to original contribu- 
tions in the field of Greek history written in the 
fifteenth Gentury. Yet it was in Italy that the 
essential foundations were laid for progress in the 
study of Greek history. Manuscripts were sought 
and assembled, translated into Latin, and finally 
printed. On the other hand, surprisingly little was 
built on these foundations by way of historical 
treatises. If we seek the reason, the answer lies in 
the word Italy itself, for it was the land dominated 
by the literature, the history, the monuments and 
to some extent, the law of Rome. 

Giovanni di Paolo’s Presentation in the Tem- 
ple.—Harry B. WeEHLE publishes in BMML. 
n.s. ili, 1945, pp. 185-188 (cover illustration and 2 
figs.) the exquisite little panel of this subject in 
the Metropolitan Museum. He shows that it was 
part of the predella of an altarpiece, which has not 
been identified, but similar panels in the National 
Gallery in Washington, the Vatican, the Cleve- 
land Museum, and Berlin can be brought together 
to form the entire predella, that in Berlin being 
the central panel. The debt of Giovanni to the 
paintings of the Presentation by Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti (now in the Uffizi) and Gentile da Fabriano 
(now in the Louvre) is shown, with the result that, 
while figures and backgrounds were taken bodily 
from these masters, the picture, nevertheless,’ 
produces an effect of charm; and it must be borne 
in mind that the patron, who gave Giovanni the 
order, may have insisted upon these borrowed 
motives. 

Portrait by Holbein.—Joserutne L. ALLEN 
publishes in BMMA. nus. iii, 1945, pp. 161-162 
(1 fig. and cover illustration in color). a portrait 
by Holbein, received by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in the Altman bequest of 1913. It is identi- 
fied as that of Margaret Wyatt, wife of Sir 
Anthony Lee, and was painted, according to the 
inscription on the portrait, in her thirty-fourth 
year. A date of about 1539 for the portrait is sug- 
gested. This would be in Holbein’s last and busiest 
period, when he was court painter to Henry vu. 
A sketch of Lady Lee’s family is given, but little is 
known of her, save that she was the mother of five 
sons and four daughters, all of whom lived to 
maturity. 

Paintings in Strassburg.—Avucust L. Mayer, 
in GBA. ser. vi, xxvii, 1945, pp. 83-92 (12 figs.) 
calls attention to a number of paintings in Strass- 
burg, whose importance, in his opinion, has not 
been sufficiently recognized. A Descent from the 


Cross, attributed by Berenson to Tintoretto, is 
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surely by his hand, and appears to be the design 
for a much larger painting, which was either never 
executed, or which is lost. Two other attributions 
to Tintoretto or his school (The Adulteress and 
The Marriage of Cana) are now given, on sufficient 
grounds, to El Greco, as youthful works. A Venus, 
Bacchus and Ariadne in Strassburg is a variant of 
the famous painting in the Palazzo Ducale at 
Venice, and may be a preliminary sketch for it. 
Another important picture in Strassburg noticed 
in this article is a St. Peter and St. Paul, with an 
alleged signature of Ribera; this signature is 
probably a forgery, and the real painter is consid- 
ered to be Pietro Novelli. Another painting, Boy 
with Crawfish, previously attributed to Mattia 
Preti, in Strassburg, is now assigned to Giovanni 
Serodine. Finally a lost painting by Tintoretto, 
showing a young prince being carried to Heaven 
by angels, is discussed. Venturi believed this 
prince to. be Alessandro Farnese; this is denied, 
and he is identified as St. Aloysius Gonzaga, a 
member of the family who were Tintoretto’s chief 
patrons. He was born in 1568, and died as a young 
man in 1591. He entered the Jesuit order in 1585, 
and was beatified in 1605. He was finally can- 
onized in 1726. The identification is made certain 
by comparison with known portraits of this young 
man, particularly one in Vienna. 

Flemish Tapestries.—In BMM A. n.s. iii, 1945, 
pp. 172-175 (3 figs.), GotpsmitH 
calls attention to two magnificent Flemish tap- 
estries recently purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum. Their history is known, as they formed 
part of a series representing the Passion of Our 
Lord, made either for the famous Elector Maurice 
of Saxony (d. 1553) or for his successor, Elector 
Augustus. They hung in the Palace in Dresden 
till 1701, when the building was destroyed by fire. 
In the 1850’s, six hangings that survived the fire 
were exhibited in the Dresden Picture Gallery, 
where they remained till 1911, when they were 
removed from exhibition. In 1928 the two in the 
Museum were brought to America by their owner, 
Prince Ernst Heinrich of Saxony, and sold to a 
New York dealer. The tapestries portray the Last 
Supper and the Ascension. The design of the 
Ascension appears to be unique in tapestry, but 
the Last Supper appears on many other examples. 
It is suggested that they were designed by Michel 
Coxcie, who worked in this field from 1543 to 
1567. A set of tapestries in Madrid, which seems 
surely to have been designed by him, shows so 
many similarities in draughtsmanship that the 
attribution seems very certain. 
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Man with a Pipe. —‘The Fogg Museum acquired 
in 1941 a portrait, called Young Man with a Pipe, 
which is published by Jakos RosENBERG in Bull. 
Fogg Mus. x, pp. 80-86 (5 figs.). Previous attribu- 
tions to Vermeer and Carel Fabritius are denied, 
and it is claimed to be a self-portrait by Barent 
Fabritius, Carel’s younger brother. Other por- 
traits of this artist, two of them known to be self- 
portraits, and one perhaps by Carel, in Vienna, 
Munich and Aachen, are conclusively shown to be 
portraits of the same subject. This portrait was 
painted, in all probability, about 1645, just before 
Barent joined Rembrandt as his assistant and 
came under his influence. He was then in his early 
twenties, and under the influence of the School of 
Utrecht. 


AMERICA 


Discovery of Brazil.—'The theory advanced by 
many (principally Portuguese) scholars, scientists, 
and seamen, especially Admiral Coutinho of the 
Portuguese Navy, that Brazil was already known 
to Portuguese navigators when Cabral landed on 
its shores in 1500, is examined by ALEXANDER 
Marcuant in Geog. Rev. xxxv, 1945, pp. 296-300. 
After studying and weighing all the evidence pro 
and con, he rejects the theory as insufficiently 
proven. 

Spanish Campaigns Preceding Conquest of 
Peru. —Geog. Rev. xxxv, 1945, pp. 321-322, pub- 
lishes analyses of two studies that have recently 
appeared, by writers working independently of 
each other, and without mutual knowledge, on 
this problem. The first is by Captain FERNANDO 
Romero and Emits Romero VALLE (Lima, 
1943), the second by Ropert CusumMan Murpuy 
(in Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev. xxi, 1941, pp. 3-28). 
The conclusions reached are in substantial agree- 
ment, but differ in certain details. In their access 
to sources not available to Murphy, the Romeros 
have been able to present, in many cases, a 
sounder approach to the problems involved. 
Taken together, these discussions solve most of 
the uncertainties.” 


FAR EAST 


Chinese Bronzes.—In 1944 the Fogg Museum 
received a gift of a collection of thirty-seven 
Chinese archaic bronzes, from an anonymous 
donor, which had previously been exhibited on 
loan. This new gift, combined with over thirty 
received from the Winthrop bequest, places the 
Fogg Museum in the front rank in this field. 
Selected examples from this recent acquisition are 


published by BuancHeE Magurn in Bull. Fogg 
Mus. x, pp. 87-92 (6 figs. and cover illustration). 
They belong from the latter part of the second 
millennium B.c. to approximately the beginning 
of the Christian era. Most of the specimens illus- 
trated belong in the Chou Dynasty. The bronzes 
were cast either by the cire-perdu process, or from 
clay moulds—such moulds having been found in 
excavations associated with bronzes. The bronzes 
were used in ceremonies. The earliest to be illus- 
trated is a Late Shang or Early Chou (thirteenth 
to tenth century B.c.) beaker of the type Yu. 
Perhaps slightly earlier is an Early Chou bow] of 
the type Kuei, dated between the twelfth and the 
tenth century B.c., cast in one piece, and signed 
by the maker Té. Another Kuei of the Late Chou 
period (seventh to third century B.c.) bears no 
inscription, but is a typical example of its period. 
A cooking vessel of the type called Li belongs in 
the Middle Chou period (tenth to eighth century 
B.c.) and consists of a brazier, on which a con- 
tainer is placed. It bears an inscription (illus- 
trated) with the signature of Chi Chéng. It has 
long been known, as it had been in a private 
collection in China from 1835 to 1902. To the same 
period belong two splendid pairs of gilt bronze 
pole tops (one pair illustrated on cover) with 
stylized decoration. There is one mirror, of much 
later date, belonging in the Sui Dynasty (sixth to 
seventh century A.D.) the reverse of which is 
decorated with reliefs of birds and animals, and a 
long poetical inscription. All the objects selected 
for publication are carefully described, and a series 
of notes at the end of the article give source 
material and other information. 

Kuo Ch’in Wang Brocades. — Linpsay HueuEs 
continues the study of the textiles from the tomb 
of Prince Kuo Ch’in Wang in GBA. ser. vi, xxvii, 
1945, pp. 65-82; 23 figs. (see ibid., xxiv, 1943, pp. 
129-148, summarized in AJA. xlviii, 1944, pp. 
200-201). The textiles here described and pub- 
lished are all in Kansas City, and consist for the 
most part in wall-hangings and protective wrap- 
pers for gifts. One piece of satin, brocaded with 
gold thread Dharanis, appears to be from the 
shroud that covered the body of the prince. These 
are Sanskrit phrases in the Tibetan alphabet — 
Lamaism was the state religion of China under 
the Manchu rulers. Analysis shows that the hang- 
ings were attached to the walls of the tomb with 
silver nails. The designs of the different brocades 
fall into two groups— representations of dragons, 
and floral patterns with the lotus and chrysan- 
themum predominating. With the exception of 
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the wrappers and one other textile, which are 
of twill, all are of satin weave. The weaves are 
described, and the different patterns carefully 
treated. The tomb dates in the year 1738. 


U.S.S.R. 


Encolpions and Crosses.—In GBA. ser. vi, 
xxvii, 1945, pp. 93-104 (18 figs.), EUGENE DE 
Savitscu describes the réle of the cross as part 
of the wearing apparel of the early Russian Chris- 
tians. At first not obligatory, it became a general 
custom, and even as a rule prescribed by the 
Orthodox Church. 
tioned, in which the exchange of crosses figured. 


Various customs are men- 
The pectoral crosses are of two types. folded and 
single. The folded ones consisted of two joined 
together by a hinge, to enclose holy relics. This 
type was always worn on the bosom, hence its 
name encolpion. The single cross was worn next 
the skin, directly on the body. Very few encol- 
pions have come down to us intact. The usual 
pattern is to have a reproduction of the Crucifixion 
on one side, and the Virgin and Child on the other. 
In the collection of the writer are eight complete 
encolpions and parts of six others. One has Sla- 
vonie inscriptions and dates in the thirteenth 
century. One has, associated with the Crucifixion, 
a representation of St. Nicetas smiting the Devil. 
Others have other saints and angels, to whom: 
powers of divine healing were attributed. From 
the beginning of the fourteenth century the mak- 
ing of encolpions diminished, and virtually disap- 
peared, and they were replaced by single pectoral 
crosses with reliefs on both sides. Two kinds of 
altar crosses are used in the Russian Chureh— 
one, a processional cross, which, when not in use, 
stands behind the altar table; the other is kept 
always on the altar, and is used by the priest in 
blessing the congregation after the service. Both 
have only the Crucifixion represented on them, 
but their shape varies, the earliest known having 
only three or four points, but later, depending on 
the location of the beams for the inscription above, 
and for the feet of the Saviour below, having as 
many as eight. A number from the writer's collec- 
and illustrated. Sometimes 
Christ is alone, more often He has His Mother and 
St. John as onlookers. Later crosses, of the seven- 


tion are described 


teenth or eighteenth century, have Him accom- 
panied by angels and the dove of the Holy Spirit. 
All the pieces in the collection have been identified 
with known duplicates from the same molds, be- 
longing to Museums and collections in Russia, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 


MEeEMOIRES DE LA Misston ARCHEOLOGIQUE EN 
Iran. Tome XXIX. Mission 
ARCHEOLOGIE SUSIENNE, by R. de Mecquenem, 


SUSIANE. 


(. Conteneau, R. Pfister and N. Belaiew. Presses 

Universitaires de France, 1948. 

The excavations at Susa are among the most 
important in the Near East. They have been con- 
ducted from close to the beginning of Near East- 
ern archaeology to the outbreak of the war, a 
period longer than that devoted to any other site. 
This continuous effort has been amply repaid by 
the discovery of a perhaps unbroken series of cul- 
tures from the prehistoric village of Susa I down 
to Islamic times. Only a continuously important 
site could afford the archaeologist such a series of 
artistic and historic treasures. Yet the wealth of 
the the 
through the years have never received the reward 


site and labor of the archaeologists 
they deserve, adequate and comprehensive pub- 
lication. Many volumes have appeared with mon- 
ographs on objects or series of objects of the great- 
est import for the ancient history and art of Iran 
and Mesopotamia; but a comprehensive report on 
stratigraphy or a detailed stratigraphic study of 
various types of objects is yet to be published. 

It is therefore with some slight regret that the 
archaeologist will begin with the major mono- 
graph by M. de Mecquenem, a one hundred and 
fifty-eight page sketch of six years work since 
1933 at and near Susa. The regret is lightened, 
however, by the promise of separate studies on 
some of the more important phases of the work. 
Even another summary account of stratigraphy is 
welcome because of the importance of Susa, 
though it leaves one eager for the whole story 
which can only appear from detailed studies. 

M. de Mecquenem first discusses further work 
in the second sounding of the Acropolis. The 
sequence of Susa I through Early Dynastic I is 
confirmed. Noteworthy are the following points. 
An investigation of the Susa I necropolis reveals 
that burials are secondary, corrects de Morgan’s 
statement that the bodies were buried extended, 
and reduces the size of the necropolis to 120 m. 
square. A study of Susa I remains by M. Le 
Breton is promised. Quite a number of stamp-seal 
impressions, some of which have been published 
in L’ Anthropologie xviii, are shown in fig. 6. The 
designs are unusual and apparently date to some 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


part of the Uruk period. A study of Proto-Elamite 
seals and seal impressions is promised. in which, 
it is to be hoped, their provenance will be given. 

Two further soundings are briefly mentioned, 
one in the Hypostyle Hall of the Apadana, the 
other in its west portico where interesting late 
Elamite frit objects were discovered. 

Pages 41-62 are devoted to further work. in 
area I of the Royal City. The stratigraphy here is: 
Arab; Sassano-Parthian; Late Elamite and Neo- 
Babylonian with an Elamite necropolis from 
which pottery groups of three tombs are given; 
Ur III: a temple with which terracotta lions were 
associated was found here. Around the temple 
were numerous sarcophagi containing cvlindrical 
pots with incised, encrusted designs and various 
metal objects, some of which are picture. Below 
this the Akkadian Early 


Dynastic periods. 


were tombs of and 

Area 4 of the Royal City revealed Arab through 
Neo-Babylonian levels. The noteworthy finds 
were hoards of coins published in Revue de Numis- 
matique 1935, pp. 155-62, and a fine Parthian 
stone head, two views of which are shown on pl. 
VIII. 

A sounding on the Isthmus between Donjon 
and the Royal City is briefly treated. The levels 
here were Arab, Parthian, Neo-Babylonian and 
Elamite. The finest find was a Parthian female 
head studied by M. Franz Cumont in Compte 
Rendu des Séances de l Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres 1939, pp. 330-41. 

The major part of M. de Mecquenem’s con- 
tribution concerns excavations in Donjon. Several 
pages and a plan are devoted toa Parthian palace 
preserved in its foundations only. Unfortunately 
the plan is too small and the description rather 
general to give a good idea of the plan of the 
palace. 

This section is followed by the most compre- 
hensive description yet to appear of the necropolis 
of Denjon which seems to range from the Elamite 
period through Early Dynastic I. 
section of the graveyard and descriptions of ap- 
proximately 641 tombs are given. Seven full-page 
figures and many smaller figures show types of 


A plan and 


sarcophagi, pottery and other objects from the 
tombs. It is unfortunate that many of the refer- 
ences to the figures do not distinguish whether the 


object referred to is of the type of the figure or the 
figure shown, that the seal designs pictured are not 
attributed to specific tombs, and that the excava- 
tors were not able to give their own stratigraphy 
of the tombs. Despite these disadvantages enough 
material is described so that a tentative picture 
can now be drawn of the changes in material 
culture at Susa over a long period. The tombs 
deserve, however, a volume to themselves with 
more detailed illustrations, at least as good as 
those of the Tepe Giyan tombs published by 
Conteneau and Ghirshman in Fouilles du Tépé- 
Giyan. The account of soundings at Susa ends 
with a brief description of Parthian and later 
deposits found in the City of the Artisans. 

M. de Mecquenem then presents a most useful 
map of the sites in the Susa region with a brief 
description of each. Tepe Bouhallan is treated in 
some detail. Its pottery shows close connections 
with Fars, but not enough is published to link it 
with particular phases at Tall-i-Bakun A or B. 
No influence from the Mussian region is shown. 

M. de Mecquenem concludes his section of the 
volume with a general study in which he would 
temporally equate Susa I and Sialk II. The re- 
viewer has previously presented his reasons for 
considering Susa I and the end of Sialk ITT con- 
temporaneous (McCown, “ The Comparative Stra- 
tigraphy of Early Tran,” pp. 19 f., 26, fig. 9 and 
notes, SAOC. 23, Chicago, 1942). The weaknesses 
in M. de Mecquenem’s arguments seem to lie in 
too much dependence on a comparison of depths 
of deposit at sites considered, very general simi- 
larities between Susa I and Sialk IT, an assump- 
tion that there is no break in continuity between 
Sialk III and IV, and failure to take into account 
the basic differences in culture of Sialk IT and 
Susa I. 

Under the general cover title. ** Monuments 
Divers,” M. Conteneau discusses ‘‘ Fragments 
de Kudurru,” the interpretation of symbols of 
the gods with a description and plate of $°783 
and descriptions of $°791-802; “Céramique Su- 
sienne;”’ “Collections Iraniennes de Céramique,” 
a brief discussion of sherds from Tepe Chashmah 
Ali; “Profils Susiens,” an essay on an Elamite 
terracotta head; ‘‘Téte d’Homme d’ Epoque 
Parthe,” 
age de Roue en Bronze— Fragment d’Ecuelle en 
Bitume.” 

The major essay is that on Susian pottery. M. 


a study of a Parthian head; and “ Band- 


Conteneau’s thesis is that the pottery design of 
Susa IT (of the Akkadian and Early Dynastic 
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periods at, Susa) is influenced by the design of 
Susa I, as a result of the continued existence of 
*“Susa I” 


periods. At the known, excavated sites there is, 


through the Uruk and Jemdet Nasr 


however, little doubt of breaks in continuity, at 
Giyan between V and IV and at Sialk between 
ITT and IV; while at Susa the second sounding of 
the Acropolis reveals remains during the Uruk 
and Jemdet Nasr periods for a depth of ca. 8 m. 
In the Uruk levels no painted pottery is found, 
while the rare, simple design of Jemdet Nasr levels 
is not relevant. The source of painting and poly- 
chromy in Mesopotamia in the Jemdet Nasr and 
Early Dynastic periods and in Iran in the latter 
period is a most interesting problem in which the 
painted pottery of Baluchistan and the Indus 
Valley must also be considered. It is indeed possi- 
ble that small pockets of the buff ware culture (of 
which Susa I was part) continued to exist sep- 
arately or alongside newer cultures in isolated 
sections of western Iran during the Uruk and 
Jemdet Nasr periods. Evidence for this is, how- 
ever, yet to be found. 

R. Pfister contributes a technical study. “*Tex- 
tiles 4 Suse,”’ analyzing cloth preserved on copper 
or bronze objects of Susa I and Ur IIT. The volume 
is concluded by Col. N. 


‘**Poids en Forme de Cloche.”’ 


Belaiew’s monograph, 


PaARIs DonaLp McCown 


Tue Tomss anp Moon Tempie or HvureErpHa 
(Hapuramaut), by G. Caton Thompson, F.S.A., 
Oxford, 1944. Pp. xv-+191, pls. Lxxx1. Printed 
at the University Press, for the Society of An- 
tiquaries of London. (Reports of the Research 
Committee, No. XIII). 

None can ever underestimate the power and 
efficiency of the three British women. Misses G. 
Caton Thompson, Freya Stark, and Elinor Gard- 
ner, expert field workers, bent on severely practi- 
cal archaeology. The first had since 1929 studied 
the question of Arab influence in southeast Africa. 
The second had already visited Hadhramaut and 
described that little known land and people in 
an interesting book: The Southern Gates of Ara- 
bia. The third was occupied with problems of 
geology, irrigation, plans, and photographical 
Their South 
primarily a British concern, enlisting the support 
of Lord Wakefield, the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, the FitzWilliam Museum, and the Museum 


records. venture in Arabia was 


of Archaeology and Anthropology in Cambridge, 


the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford, and the valued 
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help of British specialists. The Oxford Press even 
cut a new font comprising 80 forms towards an 
exact publication of the south Arabian Himyarite 
inscriptions. Professor G. Ryckmans, the noted 
Louvain epigraphist, was the only outsider. 

On November 7, 1937 the party landed at 
Mukalla on the south coast of Arabia, and from 
there began their journey towards the interior and 
the great Wadi Hadhramaut, the seat of an Arab 
kingdom in pre-Islamic and pre-Christian cen- 
turies. On December 20, 1937, they reached 
Hureidha, a modern village in Wadi ‘Amd, a 
southern branch of the great Wadi, and there, in 
incredibly short time, a little over two months— 
December 24, 1937 to March 3, 1938—they dis- 
covered, excavated, and recorded the first Moon 
Temple ever known in Arabia, a farmstead 
nearby, and two ossuary cave-tombs of contem- 
porary builders, worshippers of Sin of Madaébum, 
the ancient town to which Hureidha is the un- 
knowing heir. The spoils from the Temple in- 
cluded 58 stones bearing inscriptions in Himyarite 
characters and in the Hadhramautic dialect, 
among which two are in Sabaean, and 20 are 
dedicated to the Moon God Sin. From the cave- 
tombs came 87 intact pottery vases, of 15 differ- 
ent types, all new and without contemporary 
parallel. And, besides, in the richer of the two 
cave-tombs were recovered two stone seals which 
help to date both Temple and cave burials in the 
seventh or sixth century B.c. The first, searaboid- 
shaped, is an agate seal in silver mounting. On 
the flat side is engraved a lion-headed figure in 
long robe. Its left hand is raised, holding a string 
of beads; its right is extended over a three- 
petal plant. The second is a double-sided seal in 
kaolite. On one side is engraved a winged hero 
holding two animals by the hind legs; on the 
reverse, a nude human figure kneels between 
rampant animals. Both derive their inspiration 
from original models. in Mesopotamia; even 
though somewhat debased by provincial art, they 
are clearly dated in the late Assyrian, Neo-Baby- 
lonian, and Persian Achaemenid periods. (H. 
Frankfort’s report, pp. 101-103). 

Another lower date in the Hellenistic-Seleucid 
period is supplied by the limestone incense burn- 
ers, small square troughs on four feet, engraved 
and inscribed, which appear in the remains of the 
small shrines built outside the main Temple (prob- 
ably in ruin after a last reconstruction) in the 
third century B.c. These dates are confirmed by a 
comparison of the stone and glass beads found in 
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the tombs, with the well established series of Syria 
and Palestine. (H. C. Beck’s report, pp. 96-101). 

The Persian influence reaching Hureidha-Mad4- 
bum, in the Achaemenid period, is admitted by 
Miss Caton Thompson, while she insists that: 
“‘it would be folly to overstrain the limited evi- 
dence of one small site, incompletely excavated, 
by attempting prematurely to fit it into its larger 
historic setting.” Anyhow, even as “‘an isolated 
unit of archaeological fact in the obscure and 
undated history of the ancient kingdom of South- 
west Arabia,”’ it has a positive value, and deserves 
our thanks. Indeed, the 87 pots found intact in the 
tombs are in her own words: “‘the long awaited 
nucleus for a South Arabian Corpus,” even if their 
quality is not high. Also in connection with her 
Type IX: “cups with convex bottoms and four 
ears, in that curious black stone ware,” it may be 
interesting to signal among the Luristan bronzes 
in the University Museum two bronze cups with 
four flat ears and rims (CBS. 32-41-229; 32-41- 
230). One cup rests on three small feet, and has 
one ear hollowed for pouring (diam. 9 and 10 em.; 
ht. 4.5 em.). 

Let us look over in some detail the Temple of 
the Moon God, Sin of Madabum. From the begin- 
ning, it is in the main a rectangular platform, 
12.50 x 9.80 m., with one angle oriented East, 
within a retaining wall 4 m. high, made of quar- 
ried boulders and with a slight batter, and capped 
with oblong coping stones. The filling is made of 
boulders and rubble; the top pavement set in 
plaster was often repaired and raised. The en- 
trance stairway was on the southwest front. That 
front disappeared below two later extensions 
toward the southwest (Phase B: 2.60 m.; Phase 
C: 2 m.). In the last front reconstruction, two 
stairways at the south and west angles led to fore- 
courts—orientation of one angle east is a Meso- 
potamian tradition; coping stones find parallels in 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria. The southwest 
entrance is a local trait. 

On the platform only five stone pillars are left 
from the first, or more probably the second, build- 
ing phase. They may be the bases of wood pillars 
of the central shrine. The only ritual object in 
situ is a limestone offering table, with a bull’s head 
gargoyle-like projection. Inscriptions on pave- 
ment or walls have all been removed and reused in 
later constructions. Even after the large platform 
was no longer in use, on the extra-mural pavement 
before the third front a number of small stone 
shrines and altars prove the survival of the pagan 


astral worship of the Moon God: baetyls, carved 
images, incense-burners, offering dishes, columnar 
décors, pottery, crowd the area about the altars 
and benches made of reused inscribed stones. 

Ryckmans 
French —the inscriptions and graffiti from temple, 


Professor G. has translated —in 
tombs, farmstead, and rocks of neighboring locali- 
ties (83 in his catalogue) and qualifies them as 
“un lot relativement considérable d’inscriptions 
sur un site archéologique déterminé,” which 
means real progress toward systematic explora- 
tion. 

That the edition could be printed and published 
during the war, is in keeping with the spirit of the 
authors. We are pleased to note their association 
with the Society of Antiquaries of London, which 
earlier showed its devotion to the Moon God of 
Ur. 


University Museum, 


L. LEGRAIN 


PATTERNED TEXTILES IN PHARAONIC Eoypt, by 
Elizabeth Riefstahl. Pp. 56, figs. 56. Brooklyn 
Museum, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 1944. $1.00 ($0.80 for Members). 

At the outset of her study Mrs. Riefstahl indi- 
cates her conclusion by emphasizing the scarcity 
of patterned textiles in Pharaonic Egypt, both in 
actually preserved examples and in representa- 
tions on reliefs and paintings. As an introduction 
she describes the main articles of Egyptian cloth- 
ing to facilitate the later discussion. 

The main part of the monograph is taken up by 
a study of all preserved pieces as well as of repre- 
sentations of patterned textiles. The result is a 
sort of inventory of all known pieces from Phar- 
aonic Egypt, with a discussion of various problems 
arising therefrom. 

From the entire period of the Old and Middle 
Kingdom only a single patterned textile exists. It 
was discovered in a tomb of the Eleventh Dynasty 
and is a looped piece of linen with a design of 
stripes and zig-zags. Other patterns are repre- 
sented in sculpture and paintings but it is not 
even possible to be certain that they represent 
patterned textiles and not, for instance, painted 
leather. 

The New Kingdom has yielded the largest num- 
ber of patterned textiles, among them the great 
find in the tomb of Tutankhamun. Of course, 
this immediately brings to mind that this is 
Egypt’s period of imperial expansion and con- 
quests, and thus the question: are patterned 
textiles a foreign importation to Egypt? This 
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problem is taken up by Mrs. Riefstahl, who 
analyzes the various motifs and techniques as well 
as other factors. She seems to incline to the view 
that color and pattern in textiles of Pharaonic 
Egypt are foreign importations. 

From the Eighteenth Dynasty on, the record of 
existing patterned textiles is very scant. With the 
exception of the so-called Girdle of Ramses and a 
few insignificant pieces, not a single patterned 
cloth of the late period has survived. In this, as 
well as the earlier periods, all representations of 
what seem to be patterned fabrics may often have 
been bead work, matting or leather. 

Actual textiles appear again during the Roman 
and Coptic periods, but they have little that re- 
minds of Egyptian traditions. They carry on 
Hellenistic motifs and belong to the late classical 
international style. 

The conclusion is almost inevitable that pat- 
terned textiles were something exceedingly rare in 
Egypt throughout her long history, except perhaps 
during the New Kingdom when they — or the fash- 
ion for them—were very likely imported from the 
East. One’s impression that the Egyptians wore 
white almost exclusively is therefore borne out asa 
“strong possibility.” 
Museum or Art HERWIN SCHAEFER 
RuopeE Istanp or DEsIGN 


FourLLes Exécut&es A TROISIEME RAP- 
Patats. BorDURES 
ORIENTALE ET SEPTENTRIONALE (1927, 1928, 
1931, 1932), by Fernand Chapouthier et Pierre 
Demargne. Pp. viii+77, figs. 47, pls. 55, plan 1. 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul 
1942. 250 fr. 


PORT. EXPLORATION DU 


Geuthner, Paris, 


The third report of the excavations of the Ecole 
Frangaise d’Athénes at the palace of Mallia in 
Crete gives the results of the campaigns of 1927 
an 1928, during which the whole of the eastern 
and northern borders of the palace were uncov- 
ered, as well as of supplementary explorations in 
these regions during the campaigns of 1931 and 
1932. Following the plan used in previous publica- 
tions, the report is divided into three parts: 1) 
Description du palais, 2) Mobilier and 3) Con- 
clusions. 

The principal element to the east of the Central 
Court of the palace is the group of six magazines 
and an entrance corridor which comprise Quartier 
x1. All the magazines open on a long corridor, the 
east wall of which is part of the outer wall of the 


palace. Low platforms run along the partitions 
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and continue around their butt end; a similar 
platform runs along the east wall. All are carefully 
built, bordered by drains which empty into sunken 
collecting vases. Of the brick upper part of the 
partition walls there are some remains and the 
bricks average 0.60 m. x 0.40 m. (the thickness is 
not given). 

Quartier x11, to the south of x1, is much nar- 
rower than the latter and there is thus a sharp 
setback in the exterior wall. The group of three 
rooms is a smaller version of Quartier x1 in plan. 
South of it there is a corridor connecting the 
Central Court and the southeast entrance to the 
palace. The entrance was closed by a double door; 
on the exterior this entrance was apparently 
flanked by columns, the base of one of which was 
found in situ. South of this entrance the east wall 
of the palace was cleared for some way. 

The long stretch of the eastern exterior wall 
which runs along Quartiers x—x11 was built of 
large rough blocks of blue limestone, sometimes 
extending through the entire thickness of the wall, 
which were laid with some regularity. This is in 
marked contrast with the carefully cut and very 
regularly laid conglomerate blocks of which the 
west palace wall was built. In the rather deep 
setback at the southern end of Quartier x1 there 
was added a bastion which presumably was to pro- 
tect this angle and the southeast entrance to the 
palace. Another such bastion occurred in the set- 
back north of Quartier x. Farther to the north the 

-ast wall is broken by two entrances, one leading 
to a single room and the other opening into a cor- 
ridor and through it to the North Court. 

In the northwest section of the palace a con- 
siderable area was cleared. The north wing of the 
portico of the North Court was uncovered and to 
the west of this court was found a small isolated 
quarter consisting of four rooms. The most strik- 
ing feature of this section of the palace is the very 
carefully built and paved double vestibule. A 
double door closed the entrance from the exterior 
to the outer vestibule; a single door at right angles 
opened into the inner vestibule, which led to the 
North Court. Running westward from this en- 
trance is a beautifully paved causeway, which was 
followed for about 35 m. South of this causeway 
was a large esplanade with porticoes on the south, 
and probably on the east as well. Here especially, 
and in many other places in the northern section 
of the palace, there is clear evidence for two major 
periods of occupation. 

The finds in the palace also clearly show two 
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periods. Most of the pottery reported here comes 
from the later phase, dating MMIII-LMI, but 
there is also some pottery from the earlier palace. 


The pottery of the first period is very fragmentary, 
but that of the second period is less mutilated and 


includes many interesting vases. Rippled ware is 


especially abundant at Mallia. Besides the smaller 
vases, two great pithoi were found, one belonging 
to each of the periods. Among other objects of 
terracotta is a good series of lamps, a six-legged 
vessel (here called a “‘trépied’’), a multiple vase 
with four receptacles, two different types of sup- 
ports for spits or skewers, a complete “‘ Horns of 
Consecration” and a clay imitation of a large shell. 

The most important of the stone objects is a 
series of moulds, for the casting of bronze weapons 
and utensils, which came from an atelier of bronze 
workers and vase drillers found in the northern 
part of the palace. Various stages of the working 
of the stone are represented in numerous un- 
finished pieces. There are three two-piece moulds 
for double axes and halves of three others; one 
mould has four faces with cuttings for casting 
different tools and there are three moulds for 
-asting large flat discs. Besides the moulds from 
the atelier, there are other stone objects found 
about the palace, including some vases, a very 
good double lamp and three seals. One very in- 
teresting seal belonging to the first period seems 
to show a figure seated on a bench before whom 
are two rows of large vessels. 

Several characteristics of the palace at Mallia 
are pointed out in the Conclusions. Most impor- 
tant is that the palace of the later period, while 
apparently a unit, is still an aggregation of small 
isolated quarters, each with its own entrance from 
the outside or from a court, which is only loosely 
bound together by the outer wall. For this reason 
the plan of the periphery of the palace presents a 
series of salients and setbacks, and the outer wall 
is broken by several doorways. At Mallia there is 
no evidence of a theatral area, but the Central 
Court probably served this purpose also. There is 
still no evidence for the use of light wells and the 
various storage and work rooms of the ground 
floor must have been quite dark. 

Although two periods of the palace have been 
suspected before because of the two main groups 
of pottery found all over the palace, it was only in 
the northern part of the palace that architectural 
remains of two structures that could not be co- 
existent were found. These not only confirm the 
two periods previously hypothesized, but also 


show clearly that the earlier structure was a 
palace similar in many respects to the later palace. 
In fact, it is suggested that some quarters of the 
later palace, especially xxvur and x1, might have 
been incorporated from the earlier palace. The 
general chronological conclusions of the second 
report remain unchanged: the site was occupied 
as early as the Neolithic period, the earlier palace 
belongs to EMIIT and MMI, the later palace to 
MMIIIB and LMIa and the site was abandoned 
in LMIb. 

With the completed picture of the north and 
east wings of the palace given in this report, there 
remains only the fourth report on the southern 
wing to finish the description of the palace. Like 
the earlier reports, this third one is clearly and 
adequately presented and very fully illustrated 
with numerous text figures and excellent plates. 
Unfortunately, the practice in earlier volumes of 
putting the plan at the end and on a large exten- 
sion sheet was not followed here, which makes it 
difficult to use the plan while reading and impossi- 
ble to use the plates while the plan is opened out. 
Certainly the importance of the palace at Mallia 
grows as successive reports are issued and it is 
with increasing interest that archaeologists await 
further information on this center of Minoan 
civilization. 
Paris 8S. WEINBERG 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF THE MI- 

NOAN Script, by Const. Dem. Ktistopoulos. Pp. 

20, table. N. Tilperoglou, Athens. 

This short work devotes fifteen pages to listing 
specific words chosen from the inscriptions of 
Linear Class B at Knossos, and from the inscrip- 
tions of Pylos, Thebes and Eleusis. These words 
are transliterated according to the hypothetical 
values assigned to the signs of the script in a table 
given at the end, and compared with similar 
words connected in some way with ancient Crete, 
pre-Hellenic Greece, or Egypt. The author feels 
that the number of such equations (more than 
135) justifies the phonetic values he assigned to 
the signs. 

His method of deciding on these phonetic values 
is described in the preface (p. 3): “In order to 
determine the phonetic values of the various signs 
I took in consideration some signs of the Cypriote 
syllabary as well as some letters of the Egyptian, 
the Greek and the Phoenician alphabets on the 
one hand, while on the other hand I have had re- 


various sign- 


course to an inter-correlation of 
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groups of the Minoan inscriptions and to com- 
binations agreeing with the names of cities or of 
persons of the Minoan period, of the Greek my- 
thology and generally of the ancient times. i 

This statement in itself invalidates the entire 
work. If pre-Hellenic words were used in deter- 
mining the values assigned to signs, it is hardly 
surprising to find that the transliterations resem- 
ble the words with the help of which they were 
constructed. It is exactly this sort of reasoning 
that produced works “‘ proving”’ that the language 
of ancient Crete was Greek, Basque, Semitic, etc. 
It is reasoning in a circle with a vengeance. 

Two objective tests can be used to judge the 
validity of any attempt at deciphering an un- 
known language. First, the phonetic pattern of 
the language as revealed by the suggested values 
for the signs can be examined. If the pattern looks 
reasonable, and is fairly similar to the phonetic 
pattern of the language with which relationship is 
claimed, there is a likelihood that the suggested 
values are for the most part correct. Second, the 
words produced by transliteration can be com- 
pared with the words to which they are presuma- 
bly related. If the two languages are not identical, 
the words of one group should differ more or less 
from the words of the other group, according to 
fairly definite laws, and a certain regularity in the 
changes should be discernible. This does not mean 
that the first decipherer of an unknown language 
should work out all the phonetic laws involved, 
but merely that the transliterations should show 
that some such laws exist. 

Let us apply these tests to the work under 
discussion. 

1. The Phonetic Pattern. 

The table lists 64 signs. Estimates of the num- 
ber of signs in the script vary, but this number is 
probably fairly correct. From the phonetic values 
assigned, it can be inferred that we have a syl- 
labary consisting of open syllables, in consonant- 
vowel combination, and five vowels. One incon- 
sistency is immediately apparent. Seven signs are 
assigned pure vowel values, two each for a and e, 
and one each for 7, o and u. When the consonant- 
vowel signs are examined, however, no doublets 
are listed for ba, be, sa, se, or for any other con- 
sonant combined with a or e. No explanation is 
given for this. 

The pattern is full of gaps. Combinations that 
are frequent in the so-called pre-Hellenic words in 
Greek sometimes do not appear at all in the table. 
The pattern for the labial, guttural and dental 
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stops illustrates this very clearly. The following 
values appear: 


ba be bu 
pa p(h)e pi po pu 
pha plhje 

ka ke ko ku 
da 

ta te ti to tu 
tha the 


tta (the only example of a double consonant in the table) 


This is certainly strange. We are expected to be- 
lieve that a language which had voiced, voiceless 
and aspirated stops for labials and dentals had 
only the voiceless guttural, and even that never in 
the combination /7. It is even more amazing when 
we look at the signs to which /-values are assigned; 
they are comparatively rare in the extant in- 
scriptions. The conclusion is that gutturals were 
seldom used in the language. Yet / is very fre- 
quent in pre-Hellenic words; it may even be the 
consonant used most often. 

Many other criticisms can be made of the 
phonetic pattern, as presented in the table. 

2. The Words. 

Here the results are equally unsatisfactory. In 
spite of the fact that the words with which the 
transliterations are equated must often have been 
the very words on which the phonetic value given 
to the signs depends, no regular phonetic relation- 
ship between the transliterated words and the 
Greek words can be found. One illustration should 
suffice to show this. On page 6 four transliterated 
words taken from the same inscription contain the 
sign with the hypothetical value ra. Of these, 
a-ra-tta-sho is equated with ’Apadtjyv, lo-ha-ra-no 
with Agpvn, phe-ra-he-she with ©/Tpaicds, a-ra- 
sa-no with ’Apoivén. Elsewhere ra is equated 
with pe, pn, pi, po and pv. Similar variations can 
be cited for most of the other signs. 

Many other objections can be made with regard 
to this attempt to decipher the script of Linear 
Class B. While some of the phonetic values as- 
signed to the signs may be justified, on the whole 
the attempt cannot be taken seriously. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE Auice E. Koper 


*HRONOLOGIE DELPHIQUE, by Georges Daux. Ecole 
Francaise d’Athénes: Fouilles de Delphes; IIT, 
Epigraphie (fascicule hors série). Pp. 133. E. de 
Boccard, Paris, 1943, 300 fr. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of war the fascinat- 
ing puzzle of the archon lists, with all the ramifica- 
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tions pertaining thereto, has held its own. To the 
reviewer's desk have recently come three such 
studies published simultaneously in 1943, French, 
German, and American, here discussed in that 
sequence. 

The chronology of Delphi, as of Athens, was 
expressed in antiquity in terms of the annual chief 
magistracies or archonships, which ran from 
summer to summer and, being theoretically at 
least nonrecurrent, served in the absence of a 
convenient era and numbering system as suitable 
labels for differentiating the years, provided that 
a key list was always available for consultation. 
Such key lists have not survived except in frag- 
mentary form, so that it is now necessary to rely 
upon more or less plausible restoration; and the 
fact that the problem of restoration offers an un- 
rivalled cryptographic pastime undoubtedly is 
responsible for the very considerable number of 
archon studies which, in the case of Delphi, have 
been listed by the reviewer in 1931 (Archons of 
Athens, pp. 521-522, cf. pp. 112-145 and index, 
p. 561), with additions up to 1939 (Athenian 
Archon List, pp. 251-253 [s.ov. Daux, Ferguson, 
Fine, Flaceliére, Kahrstedt, Klaffenbach, Kolbe, 
Robert, Segre], cf. pp. 109-140 and index, p. 271). 
Works contemporary with or later than this last 
list have been published by Amandry (BCH. 
1942/3, pp. 68-83), Bousquet (BCH. 1938, pp. 
332-369; 1940/1, pp. 76-120; 1942/3, pp. 84-123), 
Daux (RP. 1938, pp. 148-162; Journal des Sa- 
vants, 1939, pp. 117-123; BCH. 1939, pp. 142-182; 
1942/3, pp. 137-149; FD. iii, 32, Inscriptions 
depuis le trésor des Athéniens jusquaux bases de 
Gélon, 1933), Feyel (Polybe et Uhistoire de Béotie 
au 11° siécle avant notre ére, 1942), Klaffenbach 
(Gnomon, 1938, pp. 6-25), Kolbe (Hermes, 1940, 
pp. 54-63, 397-409, as well as the article of 1943 
reviewed below), and Valmin (/'D. iii, 6, Les In- 
scriptions du thédtre, 1939). 

Finally, amid the blight of German occupation, 
Daux has succeeded in publishing at Paris a 
synthetic analysis of the entire problem of the 
Delphian archons for nearly one thousand years, 
from the sixth century B.c. to the fourth century 
A.D., as a complementary fascicule to the still in- 
complete epigraphical section (IID) of the Fouilles 
de Delphes, analogous to that which Kirchner 
published in 1918 (somewhat prematurely) to the 
then incomplete Attic section (II-III) of the 
Inscriptiones Graecae (editio minor). By including 
references to all published (even if not yet in the 
FD.) or even unpublished Delphian inscriptions 


alluding to archonships, Daux has provided a key 
of inestimable importance for future investigators 
in a field which is by no means stabilized, as he 
would be the first to admit. 

The work is not, however, a chronology in the 
usual sense of the word, but rather an archon list 
arranged in a somewhat difficult tabular form, in 
columns of which the first includes the reference 
number and name of the archon, the second the 
probable date or period, the third the bibliographi- 
cal citations, together with the names of the 
bouleutai for the two semesters of the year and any 
necessary chronological argument. The emphasis 
thus laid on the archon’s name rather than on his 
year of office is an innovation by which Daux felt 
that he could better express the uncertainties of 
the problem than by adhering, like his predeces- 
sors, to the sequence of years, with the names 
entered opposite each and with various degrees of 
uncertainty indicated by marks of interrogation, 
italics, brackets, ete. Noting that “‘before the 
year 200/199 one may almost say that no date is 
rigorously fixed,’ Daux breaks his series of four 
hundred and eighty-one distinguishable archons 
(though many of the actual names are blank, 
distinguished only by the bouleuta?) into fourteen 
lettered A-H and 
names within each group in a more or less arbi- 


groups K-P, arranging the 
trary order. 

One group (A) ranges from the beginning of the 
sixth to the beginning of the fourth century with 
only seven names, only two of which are fixed, in 
590/89 (Gylidas) and 582/1 B.c. (Diodoros). Here, 
as in many other instances, it is difficult to under- 
stand the logic underlying the sequence, inasmuch 
as the chronological order would better fit the re- 
arrangement A 3, 4, 1, 2, 5, 6, 7. 

Five groups (B-F) cover the century 380-280 
B.c. with one hundred and four archons, some of 
whom might be combined; the arrangement is 
generally chronological, but sometimes alphabeti- 
cal (e.g., B4-11). These include the important 
dates of the fourth-century temple accounts, 
which had been many times studied by Bourguet, 
most recently in FD. iii, 5 (1932); Daux slightly 
rearranges them, utilizing not only Bousquet’s 
recent article (BCH. 1942/3, pp. 84-123) but also 
the unpublished observations of P. de la Coste- 
Messeliére. The most important changes are the 
transfer of Thebagoras (in whose year the proman- 
teia for the Thourians mentions the destruction of 
the old temple) from 344/3 to just after 373 B.c., 
the transfer of Antichares from the end of the 
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century to about 364-361 B.c. (through the new 
discovery of a list of contributions to the temple 
construction), the revival of the old identification 
of Herakleios with the Herakleides of 357/6 B.c. 
in Pausanias (x, 2, 3), and the identification of the 
Damochares hitherto assigned to the following 
century with the archon of the same name be- 
337 and 333 B.c. 


redating of the decree for the poet Aristonoos of 


tween (with the consequent 
Corinth and of his two hymns to Apollo and 
Hestia). 

Three groups (G-H and Kk) cover the remainder 
of the third century, 279-198 B.c., the important 
years of the Aetolian domination, with ninety-two 
archons, some perhaps earlier and others to be 
combined. The definite lines of demarcation are 
the Gallic invasion in 279 B.c., the reviewer's re- 
vised date for the Athenian acceptance of the 
Soteria invitation under Polyeuktos in 247 B.c., 
and the beginning of the second priestship in 198 
B.c. In other words, undeterred by Kolbe’s crit- 
icisms (see also the following review), Daux re- 
tains the current French subdivision of the Soteria 
festivals into two series, the Amphictyonic and 
the Aetolian, with the reform occurring about the 
middle of the century. The exact date, as all 
French scholars have recently agreed, depends 
upon the date of the acceptance under Polyeuktos 
and thus upon the Athenian secretary cycles, the 
most critical point of contact in Athenian-Del- 
phian history of the third century B.c. For con- 
venience, the various dates assigned to Polyeuktos 
since the investigations of De Sanctis and Roussel 
in 1923-24 (disregarding the earlier arguments in 


favor of a date between 277/6 and 273/2) are here 


tabulated: 
275/4 Lehmann-Haupt (1927), Kolbe (1933-43) 
261/0 Beloch (1927) 


257/6 or 255/4 De Sanctis (1923) 


256/5 Kirchner (1932) 

2554 Flaceliére (1928-37), Klaffenbach (1931-32), 
Ferguson (1932-34), Tarn (1933), Dow (1934 
36), Meritt (1935), Kirchner (1935), Lenschau 
(1936) 

255/4 or 249/8 Kahrstedt (1937) 

249/8 Dinsimoor (1931), Pritchett-Meritt (1940), 
Pritchett (1942-43), Meritt (1944) 

248/7 Dinsmoor (1939), Daux (1943) 

246 or later Robert (1930-36) 

243/2 Roussel (1923-32), Segre (1931), Dow (1936), 


Meritt (1938), Ferguson (1938), Robert 
(1938), Bikerman (1938), Klaffenbach (1939), 
Daux (1939-40), Flaceliére (1940), Kirchner 
1940) 
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Daux, who accepted Roussel’s date (with the cor- 
roborative evidence of Robert and Meritt) even as 
late as 1940, now tentatively adopts the reviewer's 
attribution of Polyeuktos to 248/7, not having 
had access to Meritt’s revindication (which, as 
will be shown in the following reviews, now seems 
less satisfactory) of the reviewer's earlier proposal 
of 249/8 B.c. But whether Polyeuktos be assigned 
to 249/8 or to 248/7 B.c., the result hardly affects 
Delphian chronology: in either case the first cele- 
bration of the Aetolian Soteria could have been, 
and presumably was, in 248 B.c., which would 
thus seem to be a more reasonable point of de- 
marcation than 247 B.c. 

For the period of the Amphictyonic Soteria, 
279-248 B.c., the most important single item of 
new information is the fact that the Pleiston who 
belongs toa Pythian year is not the fourth-century 
archon of that name (D2), as was formerly 
thought, but the one of the third century (G14), 
according to information supplied by Coste- 
Messeliére; consequently his date, which the 
reviewer had formerly (1931) regarded as 266/5 
and later (1939), with Flaceliére, as 265/4 B.c., is 
now fixed as 266/5 B.c. This has the effect of lo- 
cating the nearly solid Hieron-Pleiston group of 
archons, which the reviewer had formerly confined 
to thirteen years (278-265) and later, with Fla- 
celiére, had spread over fifteen years (279-264), 
rather within the fourteen years 279-265 B.c., 
probably, with Daux, transferring Eraspippos 
(F28) to a year just before 279 B.c., and so locating 
Thessalos (with a Pythia or Soteria celebration) 
in 270/69 B.c. Presumably, also, the Damaios- 
Damosthenes pair should precede rather than, as 
Daux now thinks, follow Pleiston. In any case, it 
is now again possible to date Peithagoras in 264/3 
B.C. as the reviewer originally believed, instead of, 
with Flaceliére, assigning him to 263/2 or, with 
Daux, to 262/1 B.c. Now, too, it is possible to 
return to the reviewer's original scheme of the 
biennial celebration of the Amphictyonic Soteria, 
with known festivals in the years of Peithagoras 
(264/3), Aristagoras (258/7), Emmenidas (256/5). 
Nikodamos in a Pythian year (254/3), and Kleon- 
das (252/1), thus giving several presumably fixed 
dates in the first half of the century. 

For the period of the Aetolian Soteria the key 
to the situation lies in the eleven apparently con- 
secutive records, six on a marble opisthographic 
stele (SEG. ii, 260) and five on the so-called 
Tyrrhenian cippus (S7G.3 509), which the re- 
viewer in 1931 and 1939 had argued were quad- 
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rennial, in Olympic years, ranging from 248 to 208 
B.c. inclusive. Daux now follows this system, with 
the possible alternative that they ranged from 244 
to 204 B.c., so that double dates are assigned to the 
few archons named in these records, Praochos 
(244 or 240), Herys (232 or 228), and Kallias (224 
or 220). It seems more reasonable to assume, 
however, that the marble stele containing six 
consecutive lists of victors began with the first 
rather than with the second holding of the re- 
formed Soteria, so that the earlier dates are 
preferable, these being the key dates in the second 
half of the century. 

Thus, while it would seem that Daux is perhaps 
unduly pessimistic with regard to fixed dates be- 
fore 200 B.c., nevertheless it may be admitted that 
the entire scheme is subject to the readjustment 
that may be required by any one of the numerous 
inscriptions still being turned up at Delphi. On 
the other hand, for a long period after 200 B.c., the 
case is quite different. 

With groups L-M we cover most of the second 
and first centuries B.c., the period forming the 
subject of the author’s previous book Delphes au 
IT? et au I* siécle (1936). The names (or terms) 
of one hundred and fifty-two archons (L1-100, 
M1-—52) are given for a slightly greater number of 
years (198 to ca. 40 B.c), the previous total being 
increased by six anonymous terms (L98-100, 
M25, 34, 51). Within the two main groups the 
names are arranged according to sub-groups, the 
priestships 11—x11' covering the second century 
(L) and xm?-xvitt sixty years of the first (M). 
The sequence of names, in the case of group L, is 
identical with that of Delphes au II®, except that 

36 and L40 are interchanged, and the possibility 
of interchanging L63 and L65 is admitted, while 
‘vers 125” is added to L68, “‘137/6”’ to L74, the 
anonymous term L83 to priestship x1, and three 
anonymous terms L98—L100 at the end. Thus the 
inconveniences of the former book are repeated, 
in that only for priestships and are 
the names approximately in chronological order; 
elsewhere they are alphabetically arranged within 
the sub-groups, so that particularly in priestships 
1x and xt earlier names disconcertingly follow 
later ones. In the case of group M, on the con- 
trary, only the first ten names follow the old order, 
while the rest, with no additions, are rearranged 
in smaller sub-groups, generally alphabetically 
but causing no disturbance apart from one curious 
discrepancy in priestship x11’; and the only change 
is the addition of “86/5 ?”’ to M26. 


The basis for the chronology of these two cen- 
turies is the relative dating afforded by the priest- 
ships, a system of which use could be made during 
this period because of the immense mass of docu- 
mentary material existing in the manumission 
acts, each containing the names of the archon, the 
bouleutai, the two priests of Apollo, and sometimes 
the Aetolian general. Since the priests were ap- 
pointed for life, and nature is inconsistent, their 
terms rarely ended simultaneously; thus one 
would overlap the successor of the other, and so 
on, each differing pair forming a separate priest- 
ship, though each priest normally spanned two 
priestships: 1, Eukles and Xenon; 11, Xenon and 
Athambos; 111, Athambos and Amyntas; etc. The 
length of each priestship could be determined 
approximately by the number of archonships 
dated by each pair of priests. The system was first 
worked out by A. Mommsen in 1866 for the period 
198-169 B.c., and was continued by Pomtow in 
and after 1889 for the remainder of the period, 
succeeding investigators gradually reducing the 
errors and uncertainties. Within each priestship, 
however, the sequence of the archonships would 
have remained unknown but for other kinds of 
evidence. The most important of these additional 
sources was the chronological list of proxenot 
(GDI. 2581=SIG. 585), first published by 
Wescher and Foucart in 1863, but first properly 
evaluated by Mommsen three years later. 

In addition, there are six synchronisms with 
Athenian archons, of which the first (Praxias 
L21=Philon at Athens), in a Pythian year, had 
been fixed with almost complete certainty in 
178/7 B.c. on Delphian evidence alone (the only 
alternative 174/3 being far less satisfactory); both 
this and four of the others (Timokritos L61= 
Timarchos, 138/7; Pyrrhos L73 = Dionysios after 
Lykiskos, 128/7; Xenokrates L87=Agathokles, 
106/5; Mentor M4=Argeios, 98/7) are now def- 
initely fixed by the evidence of the Athenian 
secretary cycles, most of the evidence having 
been recognized long ago by Ferguson. The sixth 
instance (Aristion L65=Demostratos) has gen- 
erally been assigned to 130/29 B.c. on Athenian 
evidence, though this, not being as conclusive 
as in the other instances, is regarded by Daux as 
less satisfactory than 134/3 B.c., and in his writ- 
ings of 1936-40 he insisted even more strongly 
that 134/3 B.c. was correct. Here, however, the 
Athenian evidence seems to outweigh the Del- 
phian, not only according to the arguments of 
Pritchett and the reviewer, to which Daux refers, 
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but also in the convincing Pritchett-Meritt tabu- 
lar demonstration (to which he did not have 
access). Thus Hagion (L63) and Aristion (L65), 
both in Pythian years, should be interchanged, 
occupying 134/3 and 130/29 B.c., respectively. 
The known archonships of the time of the 
Empire, contained in groups N-P and broken 
down according to the priestships XIx—XXXVI, are 
one hundred and twenty-six in number, covering 
approximately three centuries and a half. Priest- 
ships XIX-xxx1I, extending from just after 40 
B.c. nearly to 80 A.p., overlap in fairly satisfac- 
tory manner with very few uncertainties as to 
relative sequence, though their exact lengths 
are often problematical. The priestships xxx1v—- 
XXXVI, however, are merely isolated instances 
among the many that must have filled the remain- 
ing time down to the last known archon of about 
315 a.p. There are six synchronisms with Athenian 
archons, who are not in themselves always ac- 
curately located; and the convenient list of 
Athenian archons of the imperial period published 
by Oliver (Hesperia 1942, pp. 81-89) was of 
course inaccessible to Daux. Five of them come 
early in the period (Antigenes N14=Architimos 
at Athens, a Pythian year, 30/29 ?; Antigenes 
again N29=Apolexis, ca. 20/19, with the pos- 
sibility noted by Oliver that it was 25/4; Timo- 
leon N26=Theophilos, 12/1 or 11/0; Xenagoras 
N29 =another Apolexis, ca. 9-1 B.c.; Kleon N25 = 
Nikostratos, ca. 1-9 a.p.), while the sixth (..... 
as P5=anarchy at Athens in the year after K. 
Trebellios Rouphos of Toulouse, ca. 86-92 A.D.). 
A phenomenon of the imperial period, which re- 
curs also at Athens, was the comparative scarcity 
of qualified candidates for the archonship, so that 
several were elected for the second time (generally 
with Td SevTEepov, as N20, N32, N35, N39, N41, 
019, 030, 032, 040, 043, P1, P21, P32—the last 
hastily elected to fill an unexpired term—and 
also, with the number omitted, N44, 015, 020, 
024, 027, P25) or even for the third time (gen- 
erally with td tpitov, as 02, 04, 025, 035, P3, 
P6, and also, with the number omitted, 026, 
036). Not only, as was natural, did several 
archons subsequently become priests (L38, L41, 
L42, L44, L63, L76, L78, M1, M5, M14, M36, 
N15, N23, N28, O18-19-25, 029-30, 031-32, 
037, 039-P1, P26), but also the priests were now 
often drafted to fill the archonships (M49, N8—44, 
N9, N32-02, N39-04, N40-41, 033, 040, P6). 
Sometimes, as at Athens, the archonships were 
held by absentee emperors (Titus P2, Hadrian 
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P16-21, and Antoninus Pius P24). And at least 
once there was no archon at all, merely a year of 
anarchy (P13). 

The work is concluded with several valuable 


indices of proper names, those of the archons, 
bouleutai, neokorot, and municipal secretaries (pp. 
97-118, for the secretaries see also pp. 80-81), of 
their patronymics (pp. 121-131), and of the priests 
of Apollo (pp. 119-120). Comparison of these 
reveals interesting information as to the careers of 
the various individuals, as for instance the ma- 
terial on the relation of priestship to archonship 
embodied in the foregoing paragraph. It might 
have been well if a convenient table of the se- 
quences of the priestships had been included, 
with their approximate limits, which must now 
be somewhat painfully extracted from the com- 
mentary (note that Prétrise xxvi1 on p. 77 should 
be “‘ap.” rather than “‘av. J.-C.’’). Such a table 
might also have included the priestships not 
attested epigraphically, or at least not in connec- 
tion with the archons, inserting, for instance, 
xxx1Vv bis, Gaios Memmios Euthydamos and Mes- 
trios Ploutarchos (Plutarch, Quaest. conviv. vii, 
2,2 and SIG.3 829A). 


University B. Dinsmoor 


Dir AETOLISCHEN SOTERIEN UND DIE ATTISCHE 
by Walther Kolbe. 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 


ARCHONTENFORSCHUNG, 


der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische 

Klasse, 1942/43, 1. Pp. 75. Carl Winter, Heidel- 

berg, 1943. 3.80 RM. 

In this wartime study we have Kolbe’s final 
restatement—he died before it was published — 
of his position with regard to the succession of 
the Athenian archons, at the moment of the con- 
tact with Delphi in the year of Polyeuktos, a 
position already developed in several of his 
earlier studies of the preceding decade (Gott. 


Nach, 1933, pp. 481-512; DLZ. 1933, 2220- 
2226; ibid. 1936, 2170-2173; Hermes, 1933, pp. 


440-456; ibid. 1934, pp. 217-222; ibid. 1940, pp. 
54-63, 397-409), but now restated without benefit 
of the latest American research in the same field. 
No American investigations are cited later than 
Meritt’s Agora excavation report of 1938 (//es- 
peria 1938, pp. 77-160) ; for the reviewer's book of 
1939 (The Athenian Archon List), that published 
by Pritchett and Meritt in 1940 (The Chronology 
of Hellenistic Athens), the various contributions 
in the 1940 volume of Athenian Studies presented 
to... Ferguson (Harvard Studies, Supplement 
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I, pp. 37-69, 471-507), as well as Pritchett’s dis- 
sertation of 1943 (The Five Attic Tribes after 
Kleisthenes, see the following review), and the 
numerous reports in the volumes of Hesperia since 
1938, were all unknown to Kolbe because of war 
conditions. More surprising is the absence of 
reference to any of the French studies (cited in the 
preceding review) published later than 1937. The 
result is a somewhat antiquated argument, marred 
by fulsome but sometimes misguided devotion to 
the Muse called Klio. 

The investigation is divided into five sections, 
with introduction, conclusion, and appendices. 

In the first section (pp. 6-18) 
made, by comparison with other decrees which 


an attempt is 


pertain either to the foundation of new festivals 
(as at Pergamon) or to the revision of old festivals 
(as at Sardis), to prove that the Athenian ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to participate in the 
Soteria festival at Delphi (JG. ii, 680), in the 
archonship of Polyeuktos, is in language more 
appropriate to a new than to a reformed festival. 
This is the weakest portion of the entire argu- 
ment, depending so much upon syntactical res- 
toration of fragmentary inscriptions as to be 
hardly convincing, and the conclusions, often 
presented in Kolbe’s earlier studies, have been 
several times refuted. 

In the second section (pp. 19-28) it is argued 
that five surviving acceptances of the Soteria 
invitation (by Athens, Chios, Tenos, another of 
the Cyclades, and Smyrna, to which we now add 
Abdera, BCH. 1940/41, pp. 100-107) are not all 
of the same date, the Athenian being concerned 
with a new festival, the others with an existing 
festival. In consequence, it being a question of the 
same festival in all, the Athenian acceptance must 
be older than the others. Hence the fact that one 
of these others, that of Smyrna, mentions King 
Seleukos IT (247/6—225 B.c.), does not prove that 
the Athenian acceptance must be as late as 247/6 
B.c. This is an argument which would do no more 
than corroborate the conclusions already reached 
by the reviewer in 1931 and by Meritt in 1940. 

The third section (pp. 28-32) is devoted to the 
evidence of the new ephebe decree, Agora 1, 4323 
(Hesperia, 1938, p. 
pectedly showed that Thersilochos was the archon 
immediately preceding Polyeuktos. As Kolbe 
notes in part, the date 243/2 B.c. originally pro- 


121, no. 24), which unex- 


posed for Polyeuktos by Roussel (1924) and re- 
tained by Ferguson (1932) as a doubtful alterna- 
tive, having received further support from Robert 


(1930-36), Segre (1931), and Dow (1936), seemed 
by the new discovery so well established that 
*‘one may now reckon with Polyeuktos in 243/2 as 
a fixed date” 
acclaimed also by Ferguson, Robert, and Biker- 
man (1938), Daux and Klaffenbach (1939), Fla- 
celiére and Kirchner (1940). Ignoring the review- 


(Meritt, loc. cit.), a conclusion 


er’s previous objections (1931) to this date, and 
unaware of the discovery (announced in the Agora 
Weekly Report early in 1938, even before the 
publication of the Thersilochos-Polyeuktos in- 
scription) of the Philoneos-Kydenor inscription 
which utterly demolished the 243/2 B.c. date, and 
without access to the detailed discussion by the 
reviewer in 1939 and by Pritchett and Meritt in 
1940, Kolbe elaborates two other vital objections 
to the 243/2 B.c. date, the fact that the Sala- 
minian stele could not have accommodated six 
archonships between Diomedon and Theophemos, 
and the conclusion that the Soteria were held 
quadrennially in Olympic years and that there 
were not enough such years between 243/2 B.c. 
and the end of the century to contain all the 
known Soteria festivals—these being the very 
arguments which the reviewer had marshalled in 
1931. 

The fourth section (pp. 32-40) is primarily a 
diatribe against the shackles of the ‘Ferguson 
Law” of the secretary cycles. Confessing that 
when he wrote his first archon studies of 1903-08 


he had been “‘under the curse of the law of the 


secretaries,’ Kolbe now asserts that “in archon 
research we can distinguish between truth and 
error only if we take a station outside the tribal 
cycles.”” We are reminded of his earlier maxim 
that “‘History cannot be pressed into the Pro- 
crustean bed of a System” (DIZ. 1933, 2222). He 
chooses as an example of “historical method”’ the 
inscriptions of Magnesia-on-the-Maender which 
apparently place the annual stephanephore Moi- 
ragoras “‘four[teen|th” after Zenodotos, as con- 
trasted with the tribal cycles of the Athenian 
secretaries which would date these two officials in 
221/0 (V) and 209/8 (IV) B.c. 
apart. Concluding that the secretary from the 


or twelve years 
divided deme Paiania in 221/0 B.c. was from 
Antigonis (I)—as the reviewer had wrongly as- 
sumed in 1931—rather than from Pandionis (V), 
and that the secretary from Aigeis (IV) should be 
assigned to 208/7 B.c. in accordance with “his- 
torical method,” Kolbe points out that with either 
I or V in 221/0 and with IV in 208/7 B.c. no 
cyclical connection between the two dates (there 
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being then thirteen tribes) is possible. He is, of 
course, unaware of the result of the reviewer's 
examination of the Magnesian inscription in 1939 
(Archon List, pp. 165-167), indicating that the 
so-called “‘historical method” is at fault in that 
Moiragoras was not the “‘four[teen|th”’ stephane- 
phore but the “fourth [celebrating] the quadren- 
nial Leukophryena, that is, in the twelfth year 
after Zenodotos in 221/0 B.c., exactly fitting the 
tribal cycles. It is on the basis of this (erroneous) 
demonstration of the fallacies of “System” that 
Kolbe now concludes that “‘all dates and tribal 
affiliations obtained by means of the Ferguson 
system have broken down.”’ 

The fifth section (pp. 40-66), therefore, con- 
stitutes an effort to place Polyeuktos in his proper 
position on “historical grounds” without reference 
to the secretary cycles. Assuming that the only 
appropriate date for Polyeuktos, on the hypothe- 
sis that the Soteria invitation accepted in his year 
must apply to a new festival founded immediately 
after the Gallic invasion of 279 B.c., would be 
in the seventies, and that all recent attempts to 
locate him in the forties or fifties must be dis- 
carded, Kolbe is impelled to reshuffle the archons 
for the thirty-five years between the fall of La- 
chares and the end of the Chremonidean War in 
order to find room not only for Polyeuktos but 
also, necessarily, for his known immediate pred- 
ecessors and successors. Ferguson had claimed 
(AJP. 1934, p. 320) that, even if one disregarded 
the obligations of the secretary cycles, Polyeuktos 
and his associates would be excluded from this 
period by the sheer weight of the number of other 
known archons. Kolbe refutes this claim, and 
triumphantly produces a table (p. 75) which not 
only accommodates Polyeuktos and his known 
associates but even has one place to spare. This 
table (except for the years 307-296 about which 
there is nodisagreement) is reproduced on following 
page (p. 612) and compared with the tworsystems 
antedating but not utilized in his publication. 

It will be that, the Pritchett- 
Meritt system of secretary cycles exactly repro- 


noted while 
duces that which the reviewer had proposed in 
1931 (i.e. 
year interruption, and while the reviewer's final 


system A of 1939), with a single two- 


preference in 1939 (system B) had been, and still 
is, for a single three-year interruption, Kolbe now 
suggests ten to twelve breaks (10-11, 11, 8, ?, ?, 
2, ?, 9, 4-10, 1-4, 6-12, 1-3, 11-12, 4-6) within 
the same period of thirty-five years. As Ferguson 
observed (AJP. 1934, p. 331, n. 40) of an earlier 
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Dinsmoor 1939 
xX 
*Nikostratos.... 
*Olympiodoros. . 
Olympiodoros. . . 
292/1 Philippos 
291/0 Kimon?...... 
290/89 Aristonymos... . 
289/8 
288 /7 
287 /6 
286/5 
285/4 
284/3 
283 /2 
282/1 
281/0 *Gorgias.... 
280/79 Sosistratos?.... 11 
279/8 *Anaxikrates.... XII 


296/5 
295 /4 
294/3 
2938/2 


Charinos ?. 
Xenophon 
Diotimos..... 
Euthios...... 


Pritchett-Meritt 1940 
*Nikostratos 
*Olympiodoros....... 

Olympiodoros 
Philippos 
Aristonymos 
Diokles. . 
Diotimos.... 
Isaios. 
Euthios. 
Nikias. . . 
Ourias. . 
Kimon. . 
*Gorgias. . 
*Anaxikrates....... 


X 
XI 
A 


Kolbe 1943 
*Nikias. ... 


Philippos......... 


Kimon.... 
Charinos. . 
Telokles....... 
Ourias.... 
Diokles. . . 
Diotimos. . 
Isaios 

Euthios. . . 
Nikias. . 
Xenophon 


*Gorgias .... 


Aristonymos 


295 
294/s 
293 / 
292/ 
291/ 
290/ 
289/8 
288/7 
287/6 
286/5 
285/4 
284/3 
283 /2 
282/1 
281/0 
280/79 


278/7 *Demokles...... 
277/6 Euboulos?...... 
276/5  Olbios 

275/4  Philippides ?... 
274/3 

273/2 
272/1 Telokles?...... 
271/0 *Pytharatos..... *Pytharatos.... 
270/69 
269/8 
268/7 
267/6 
266/5 
265,/4 
264/3 
263 /2 
262/1 


Olbios 
Xenophon 


Peithidemos.... Diogeiton 
Diogeiton 
Menekles....... 
Philokrates 
*Diognetos. . 


Nikias. . . 
Peithidemos. . . 
Philokrates . 
Philippides. . . 
*Diognetos. . 
Antipatros . 


*Arrheneides. .. . *Arrheneides 


2 *Demokles. . . . 278 / 


Glaukippos.......... Polyeuktos. . . 275 / 


Kleomachos....... Hieron........ 274/% 


Menekles...... 


Antipatros..... 


*Anaxikrates 279/ 


Kallimedes. . . 277/6 
Thersilochos. . . 276/: 


Diomedon 273/49 
Euboulos........ 272/ 
*Pytharatos...... Q71/ 
Theophemos q 270 
Kydenor. . . 269, 
Philokrates. . 268 / 
Peithidemos. . . 267/6 
Menekles..... 266 /! 
*Diognetos. 264/s 
Glaukippos . j 263 
VI Antipatros &... 262/ 


* 


Arrheneides 


and somewhat less drastic arrangement by Kolbe, 
if we are to interpret the surviving evidence in this 
manner, we must admit, on the part of Fate, ‘“‘a 
conspiracy to mislead.” It will be our present 
concern, however, not to discuss this disintegra- 
tion of the secretary cycles, but to test Kolbe’s 
arrangement on the basis of his own arguments. 
The fact that only nine of the thirty-five years 
(those marked with asterisks) agree as to the 
archon names—the first three known to be con- 
secutive because of the list in Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Gorgias counted by dead reckon- 
ing ten years back from Pytharatos (all seeming 
now agreed in this instance not to use inclusive 
counting), and the five others fixed on historical 
evidence —and that seven of these nine, or thirty- 


three of the thirty-five, show differences of one 
sort or another, will not affect this review. It is 
here merely a question of numbers. 

The decade of the seventies, into which Kolbe 
wishes to insert Polyeuktos, is enframed by fixed 
dates at both ends, Anaxikrates and Demokles 
(279/8 and 278/7) and Pytharatos (271/0), with 
six intervening years (277-271). Of the archons 
whom Meritt or the reviewer had placed in these 
six years, Kleomachos or Telokles, Philippides or 
Xenophon, as well as Euboulos, Glaukippos, 
Olbios, and one unknown, Kolbe eliminates all 
except Euboulos, necessarily in this decade be- 
cause he shortly antedated the death of Epicurus 
(271/0). Telokles (pp. 45-50) and Xenophon are 
placed in the preceding decade, Glaukippos (pp. 
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*Olympiodoros........ XI 
A 
12 
I ? 
II II 
3 ? 
IV 
V IV 
6 
VII 6 
VIll Vil 
I 
9 
xX 
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57-58) in the following decade, while Kleomachos 
(pp. 71-73), Olbios (pp. 53-54) and Philippides 
(pp. 55-56) are thrust down to the period after 
262/1 B.c. By thus clearing five of the six years in 
the gap, Kolbe obtains room for the fixed sequence 
of four archons Thersilochos, Polyeuktos, Hieron, 
and Diomedon, together with their more or less 
immediate predecessor Kallimedes. 

The decade of the eighties is bounded by the 
fixed dates of Olympiodoros (294/3 and Anaxi- 
krates (279/8), with fourteen intervening years 
(293-279). Of these, seven are occupied by names 
each located historically within one year of ac- 
curacy, namely, Philippos (in 293/2 or 292/1), the 
Diokles-Nikias sequence of five (288/7—284/3 or 
287 /6-283/2), and Gorgias (281/0 or 280/79). 
Thus there are only seven years disposable for 
other archons, of whom Kolbe, like Meritt and the 
reviewer, agrees that, whatever their exact order, 
we must include Aristonymos, Charinos, Ourias, 
and Telokles, all earlier than the death of Epicurus 
(271/0), also Kimon and Xenophon who must 
antedate the end of the Chremonidean War 
(after which Phaidros of Sphettos was more than 
seventy years old and would hardly have been 
elected general, [G.? ii, 682) but can find no places 
in the seventies or sixties. After eliminating the 
other names which Meritt and the reviewer had 
assigned to this period, Olympiodoros (second 
year, pp. 43-45) and Sosistrates (pp. 52-53), 
Kolbe still has one free year (291/0) which he 
leaves blank. 

In the decade of the sixties is a group of six 
years enframed between the fixed dates of Py- 
tharatos (271/0 and Diognetos (264/3). Of the 
archons whom Meritt or the reviewer had located 
in these years, while accepting Menekles, Nikias, 
Peithidemos, and Philokrates, Kolbe abolishes 
Diogeiton (pp. 50-51) and Philippides (pp. 55- 
56), transferring them to the middle of the cen- 
tury. In the two years thus gained, Kolbe inserts 
the next two names in the Salaminian stele, 
Theophemos and Kydenor, thus completely filling 
the interval. After Diognetos, furthermore, by 
compressing Antipatros down into the year of 
Arrheneides (262/1), Kolbe gains one year which 


he utilizes for the insertion of Glaukippos, squeezed 
out of the preceding decade. 

Thus, of the thirty-five years in question, nine 
are definitely unchangeable and twenty-five are 
occupied by Kolbe’s candidates, leaving only one 
vacancy. Yet there are at least three more archons 
who must be inserted in this period, forming an 
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excess of two. For the second year of Olym- 
piodoros cannot be disregarded, being required 
both to fill out the seventy-year list in Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos and to fit the qualification “‘sec- 
ond” in one of his decrees (1G. ii, 389); Kolbe’s 
adverse arguments hardly differ from those of 
1933, which the reviewer has considered elsewhere 
(Archon List, pp. 30-32). Also, even if Sosistra- 
tos himself should be eliminated from 280/79 
B.c., there must in any case have been an archon 
with 11 letters in his name, and a secretary with 
21 letters in name, patronymic, and demotic to- 
gether (G2 ii, 672, and now also an additional 
copy with the names again missing but requiring 
the same numbers of letters, Hesperia, 1941, pp. 
338-339). This could not been 
Anaxikrates or Aristonymos, the only other known 


archon have 
names of sufficient length in this period, since 
Aristonymos required 26 letters for the secretary 
of Aithalidai, I (7G.2 ii, 671), and Anaxikrates or 
some other name in 12 letters must be associated 
with a secretary from Eitea, I or XII (1G.2 ii, 
670B), with a minimum requirement of 23 letters. 
Whatever combination be adopted, we have 
decrees of three different years (IG.? ii, 670B, 671, 
672, and its replica) requiring three long archon 
names, Anaxikrates, Aristonymos, and 
whether the third were Sosistratos or not hardly 
matters, the main fact being that we now hate 
two names, Olympiodoros (second year) and 
, to be inserted in Kolbe’s list before 
279 B.c., where only one gap exists. Thus we are 
forced to thrust one name (Xenophon ?) down 
Likewise the discovery an- 
nounced in 1938, and incorporated in the re- 
viewer's list of 1939-and in that of Pritchett and 
Meritt in 1940, proving that Philoneos was the 


into the seventies. 


immediate predecessor of Kydenor and so must 
be inserted between the latter and Theophemos, 
is fatal to Kolbe’s solid group in the sixties. Taking 
into account this new discovery, The@phemos 
would be thrust back into the seventies. But the 
solid block inserted by Kolbe into the seventies 
would not permit the inclusion of two additional 
archons, whether Xenophon and Theophemos or 
any others. Presumably, moreover, there were 
others: the Philippides eliminated by Kolbe, be- 
cause the last to see an inscription with this name 
was Ludwig Ross, in the days before exact criti- 
cism, has now been discovered by Dow (Hesperia, 
1943, p. 161) on another stone of this very period; 
and wherever Thersilochos and Hieron are placed, 
there, too, we must locate Lysitheides. Hence 
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Kolbe’s entire arrangement becomes an impos- 
sibility. 

Perhaps, however, this detailed examination of 
the evidence from Kolbe’s own standpoint has 
been fruitless. If it had not been for the break- 
down of communications during the war, he could 
hardly have presented it exactly in this form. It 
must be emphasized, however, that even if Kolbe 
had been able to evaluate the new evidence, the 
chief objection would still have been to his funda- 
mental thesis, the abandonment of the secretary 
cycles except for years in which the tribal affilia- 
tions actually appear upon the marbles. This 
thesis is being undermined with the discovery of 
inscription after inscription with the tribal affilia- 
tions exactly as they had been previously restored 
by means of the ** Ferguson Law” — between 1931 
and 1939 alone there were seventeen such in- 
stances (Archon List, pp. 8-9). The fact that 
“the the 
proposed tribal affiliations of the secretaries is less 


total amount of error discovered in 
than 2 per cent” would in itself make it needless 
to take Kolbe’s results too seriously. 


Cotumsia University B. DInsmMoor 


Tue Five Attic Tribes Arrer KLEISTHENES, 
by W. Kendrick Pritchett. Dissertation, The 
Johns Hopkins University. Pp. 39. Baltimore, 
1943. 

The necessary prerequisite for a successful solu- 
tion of the baffling problem of the Athenian archon 
list in the Hellenistic period is a definitive list of 
the tribal affiliations of the various demes, as 
reassigned to the new tribes created during this 
period. The groundwork had been assembled in 
another American dissertation of similar title, 
The Five Post-Kleisthenean Tribes, by F. O. Bates 
(Cornell University, 1898). The reviewer had re- 
vised all previous lists in the light of information 
available up to the beginning of the Agora excava- 
tions in 1931 (Archons of Athens, pp. 444-451). All 
that has become known because of the Agora 
excavations of 1931-40 is now incorporated in 
Pritchett’s new analysis, published after his de- 
parture for the Pacific with the 45th Fighter 
Squadron. 

The work is divided into four chapters (of which 
the two first were originally published in AJP. 
1940, pp. 186-193, and 1942, pp. 413-432), dealing 
with the four occasions on which new tribes were 
created, and with the composition of those tribes, 
(1) the “Macedonian” tribes Antigonis and De- 
metrias, (2) the “Egyptian” tribe Ptolemais, (3) 
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the tribe Attalis, and (4) the 
“Roman” tribe Hadrianis. The dates of creation 
were (1) 307/6, (2) 224/3 (according to Pritchett), 
(3) 201/0 B.c., and (4) 124/5 a.p. Their positions 
in the official order of the tribes were: (1) I and II 
until their dissolution in 201 B.c., (2) VII in the 
first period of thirteen tribes and V thereafter, 
(3) XII in the second period of twelve tribes 
and XIII thereafter, and (4) VII in the second 
period of thirteen tribes. So far the only disput- 
able points with regard to the definition of these 


“*Pergamene”™ 


tribes are in connection with their dates of foun- 
dation. 
(1) The ‘“‘Macedonian” 


been known to have begun to function at some 


tribes have always 


time in 307/6 B.c., but it was formerly thought to 
have been at the beginning or end of the first 
prytany, until the reviewer in 1931 argued that it 
was not until the end of the sixth prytany, on 
Gamelion IT 8 or about Feb. 13, 306 B.c. (Archons 
of Athens, pp. 151-152, 378-385), a position seem- 
ingly corroborated by Pritchett’s discovery (AJP. 
1937, pp. 220-222; Leonardos had previously 
noted but had not utilized the fact, (AeAt. 1916, 
tap. 67-69) that they were not yet functioning in 
the fifth prytany. This is the state in which the 
matter is left in the first chapter of the present 
study, reprinting Pritchett’s article of 1940. Since 
then, however, several revisions have been sug- 
gested. An inscription of the eleventh day of the 
year (accidentally discovered by the reviewer on 
July 5, 1939, on the roof of the ‘Theseum”’) 


demonstrated that the who acted 


throughout the remainder of the year was already 


secretary 


in office and so had presumably been elected at 
the usual time (a month before the end of the 
preceding year); and, in the light of new investi- 
gations by Broneer, Meritt, Pritchett, and West, 
the reviewer revised his estimates, concluding that 
the mention of the “fifth” sprytany in the in- 
scription analyzed by Pritchett was a clerical] 
mistake for “fourth” (it being the fifth month) 
and that the new tribes began to function on 
Maimakterion 26 or Dec. 4, 307 B.c. 
(Archon List, pp. 212-222). On the other hand, 
Meritt (with Pritchett) returned to the old theory 
that the new tribes began to function at the be- 


about 


ginning of the year, or rather, since they were 
obviously not yet functioning in the inscription 
dated in Maimakterion (referring to the senate of 
five hundred), that allowance was made for them 
at the beginning of the year, which was thus 
divided into twelfths rather than tenths from the 


very first, even though the new tribes and the 
senate of six hundred were not actually in ex- 
istence until the end of the sixth prytany, Ga- 
melion I, 3, or about Jan. 9, 306 B.c. All this discus- 
sion of the exact day within a known year may 
seem trivial; but, as a matter of fact, it is of great 
importance in one respect, namely, whether the 
new tribes were created or foreseen before or not 
until long after election day (just before the sum- 
mer of 307 B.c., that is, a month or more before the 
beginning of the Attic year 307/6). For a decision 
on this point could, and probably would, affect the 
entire rotation of the officials, and so the dates of 
the archons, for the next eighty years. This is a 
point which the work now being reviewed does not 
attempt to decide, and does not, in fact, even 
mention; but it is the essential point of difference 
between the two books by the reviewer (Archon 
List, 1939) and Pritchett-Meritt (Chronology, 
1940). Pritchett and Meritt have, to be sure, skil- 
fully restored all the inscriptions of this peculiar 
year in such a way as to fit their scheme; but this 
is not in itself probative, since all recent investiga- 
tors have succeeded in restoring all these inscrip- 
tions in many different ways. Meritt, who at first 
had regarded the year as ordinary, now agrees 
with the reviewer that it was intercalary; but, 
whereas he and Pritchett adopt the equation 
(6 X2956)+(6X3416) =384 days, the reviewer, 
reversing the long and short prytanies, formerly 
proposed (6X3524)+(6 2814) =384 days and, 
subsequently, (53534)+(7 2937) =384 days. 
This is not the place for a discussion of the in- 
dividual restorations. All must agree that, what- 
ever happened, it was a most peculiar year: some- 
thing unexpected occurred at its middle, when in 
the wrong place for a thirteenth month the second 
Gamelion was inserted; and this, which in itself 
may be paralleled in other instances, is further 
complicated by the fact that the extra month (or 
months, if we conclude that Mounichion was 
omitted in order that there might also be a second 
Anthesterion) must be analyzed in the light of the 
peculiar word f\wepoAeySév which does not appear 
elsewhere. In the Pritchett-Meritt scheme there 
is no logical explanation of this disturbance, 
which, it would seem natural to suppose, would 
have been caused by the unexpected functioning 
of the two new tribes and the enlarged senate. 
That the new tribal arrangement was not planned 
in advance of the beginning of the year, further- 
more, seems evident from the story of the libera- 
tion of Athens by Demetrios Poliorketes; all our 
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literary authorities prove that it was well along 
in the year 307/6 B.c. before he actually came up 
to Athens (Dinsmoor, Hesperia, 1935, pp. 304- 
305). The decree of Stratokles adulating De- 
metrios, proposing the two gold statues of An- 
tigonos and Demetrios as eponymous heroes which 
accompanied the creation of the two new tribes, 
dated from after the time of the actual arrival of 
Demetrios in Athens, since it included the erection 
of an altar of Demetrios “ Kataibates”’ on the 
spot where the liberator descended from his 
chariot. Finally, at the time of the election of the 
secretary of the senate in 307 B.c. the rotation 
of the secretary cycles was not yet instituted 
(the secretary Lysias of Diomeia belonging to 
Aigeis, II, at the time of his election and only 
later in the year transferred to Demetrias, II— 
Aigeis then becoming IV—together with the 
proposer of the adulatory decree, Stratokles of 
Diomeia) and did not begin until the following 
year 306/5 B.c., as is shown by the break between 
tribes II and XI, the latter actually beginning the 
rotation. It seems most improbable, therefore, 
that the rotation of the priestly cycles of Ascle- 
pius, on which the Pritchett-Meritt system is 
largely based, should have been instituted at the 
beginning of 307/6 B.c., particularly in view of the 
fact that the first place would then have been 
occupied by Antigonis (I) which had not yet been 
created. All the evidence suggests that the date of 
the creation of the two “Macedonian” tribes was 
late in the year 307/6 B.c., and that the rotation 
of the secretary and priestly cycles did not begin 
until the summer of 306 B.c., best fitting the 
chronology of the archons as proposed in 1939 
by the reviewer (Archon List). 

(2) With regard to the creation of Ptolemais 
the historical evidence is not so specific, so that 
modern investigators have advocated various 
dates between the end of the Chremonidean War 
in 263 and the death of Ptolemy III Euergetes in 
221 B.c., or, more recently, between 229, the 
liberation of Athens, and 221 B.c. Ferguson and 
the reviewer had narrowed the limits to the vears 
between 226/5 and 222/1 B.c., inclusive, of which 
Ferguson had preferred 224/3 or 223/2, the re- 
viewer 226/5, and Pritchett, in the study under 
consideration, 224/3 B.c. It would seem that no 
convincing decision can be based on the evidence 
as yet available; both 226/5 and 224/3 B.c. have 
arguments in their favor. Analysis of the great 
archon list 7G.2 ii, 1706, of which the tabulation 
by Ferguson (Tribal Cycles, p. 50) was simul- 
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taneously revised both by the reviewer (AJP. 
1940, p. 467) and by Pritchett and Meritt (Chro- 
nology, p. 44), reappears in Pritchett’s final tabula- 
tion in the present study (p. 15); but the only 
essential differences remaining are those of inter- 
pretation, whether the fourth thesmothetes of the 
year of Ergochares (226/5) was of Kekropis when 
elected and was Jater transferred to Ptolemais— 
a matter which would not disturb the order of the 
list in either case—and, more important, whether 
the fifth thesmothetes of the year of Niketes 
(225/4) was of Kekropis or of Ptolemais (the 
latter disturbing the official order, just as in the 
following vear of Antiphilos the third thesmo- 
thetes unavoidably disturbs the official order). 
Pritchett believes that the fifth thesmothetes of 
Niketes was of Kekropis, the order being undis- 
turbed; the reviewer has suggested the reverse. 
The reviewer believed that the disturbance in 
2925/4 B.c. could be explained by another dis- 
turbance in the preceding year; but Pritchett 
publishes a new inscription of 226/5 B.c. (p. 22) 
which could be so restored as to indicate that, 
while the calendar of 226/5 B.c. was undeniably 
peculiar, it would not be incompatible with the 
existence of only twelve tribes. But the ambiguity 
still remains, because the new inscription is 
actually so fragmentary that it could also be 
restored in a manner fitting the existence of thir- 
teen tribes. We are in a period of transition from 
the twelve tribes (with prytanies averaging 2914 
days in ordinary years and 32 days in intercalary 
years) to the thirteen (with prytanies averaging 
27343 days in ordinary and 2974 g days in inter- 
valary years). Restoring the calendar equation as 
[Anthesterion] 8=Pryt. [VIII 2]2. Pritchett as- 
sumes twelve prytanies with (231)+(4x32) 
+(2X33)+(4X32) =384 days. But we 


equally well restore [Pyanopsion] 8=Pryt. [V] 2, 


could 


as indeed Pritchett suggests in a footnote, thus 
obtaining thirteen prytanies with (230)+(2X 
32)+(8 X29)+28=384 days, the year starting 
out as an ordinary one with twelve tribes, sud- 
denly lengthened to an intercalary year in the 
third month to accommodate the additional tribe, 
but with the third and fourth prytanies operating 
on the 32-day intercalary basis because of delays 
in the composition of Ptolemais. The matter is 
one that can only be decided by the discovery of 
new inscriptions. 

(3 and 4) The dates of the creation of Attalis 
and Hadrianis are fixed, the former in 200 B.c. by 
Polybius and Livy, the latter in 124/5 a.p. by the 
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researches of Graindor, and so have been accepted 
without further investigation. 

A most valuable part of the study is the closer 
definition of the composition of the new tribes. 
The reviewer had listed thirteen demes in An- 
tigonis, of which Pritchett omits two (Ankyle B 
and Phegaia B, the latter eliminated by Dow), and 
regards one (Deiradiotai) as uncertain, but adds 
one (Kytheros), thus having a total of eleven or 
twelve. In Demetrias the reviewer had included 
eleven demes, which Pritchett retains (reinstating 
Anakaia B and Atene B, eliminated by Dow) with 
the possible exception of one uncertainty (Amphi- 
trope B), and to these adds five, Daidalidai, Oion 
Kerameikon, Phyle B, Poros, and Potamos B, 
giving a total of fifteen or sixteen. Most of these 
additions result from new inscriptions found in the 
Agora excavations. On the other hand, the com- 
position of Ptolemais (twenty-four demes), Attalis 
(thirteen demes), and Hadrianis (thirteen demes) 
present no changes when compared with earlier 
lists. 

It would have been desirable to have eliminated 
the discrepancies arising from reprinting articles 
which had previously appeared in a periodical. 
Thus part of a footnote in Chapter 1 (p. 12, n. 23) 
is retracted in Chapter m (p. 17, n. 15); and some 
of the most important evidence for the subdivision 
of Atene, which should have appeared in Chapter 
I, was added two years later in Chapter 11 (p. 14, 
n. 5). But these are minor criticisms of a work 
which will long be of importance for the study of 
the tribal relations and so of the politics and his- 
tory of Athens. 


Cotumstia University B. Dinsmoor 


TARENTE, DES ORIGINES A LA CONQUBTE ROMAINE, 
by Pierre Wuilleumier. E. de Boccard, Paris, 
1939. 752 pp., 48 pls., 2 maps. 

This excellent book on Tarentum is really a 
general history of Greece applied specifically to 
one region. Tarentum lends itself particularly well 
to such an exposition. Her dominant situation on 
the Tarentine gulf gave her economic prosperity; 
she became a leading center of Greek art and 
thought in South Italy; and inevitably she played 
a prominent part in the many wars engendered by 
the hatred of the ousted barbarians, the jealousy 
of the neighboring Greek cities, and later by the 
rivalry of Rome. M. Wuilleumier begins his story 
with what is known of the pre-Laconian popula- 
tion, discusses the different versions of the Spartan 
colonization, gives eloquent a¢counts of Archytas, 


“the first and best example of a philosopher in 
power,” of Alexander the Molossian and of 
Hannibal, and traces the dramatic rise and tri- 
umph of Rome. During the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. Tarentum was at the height of her 
power and her prominence is reflected in a rich 
intellectual and artistic life. In philosophy, poetry 
and music she made important contributions, and 
her architecture, sculpture, pottery, jewelry, and 
coinage were of a high calibre. 

Plunder and destruction have deprived us of 
much of this brilliant output, but enough remains 
with which to reconstruct the Tarentine civiliza- 
tion along broad lines. M. Wuilleumier is well 
equipped for this task by his many previous stud- 
ies of South Italian culture and he has accom- 
plished it with rare ability. He has given whatever 
evidence there is fully and impartially and has 
drawn his conclusions tentatively and with sound 
common sense. The result is a stimulating dis- 
cussion of an absorbing subject. 

The discussions of the works of art are par- 
ticularly happy. The descriptions give essentials 
concisely and the interpretations show a wide 
scholarship. Though naturally much of the in- 
formation is a résumé of known facts, there is also 
much that is original and a number of moot points 
are clarified. 

We may mention a few of the many subjects 
discussed to show the wide scope of the book. 
The debated question as to whether the youth on 
the dolphin on Tarentine coins represents Taras 
or Phalanthos is interestingly presented with its 
many implications (pp. 36 ff.). The various ver- 
sions of the discovery of the seated female statue 
now in Berlin and the doubts regarding its au- 
thenticity are dispassionately recounted, and the 
sensible and important conclusion is drawn that 
the statue is undoubtedly genuine (pp. 269 ff.). 
The well-known silver treasure—consisting of a 
phiale (stolen during the 1914 war from the Mu- 
seum of Bari), a pyxis, two cups with central 
medallions, a kantharos, and a thymiaterion— is 
fully described, assigned to Tarentum, and dated 
in the late third century (pp. 338 ff.). The famous 
silver rhyton found at Tarentum and now in the 
Museum of Trieste is dated in the last third of 
the fifth century and the relief interpreted — with 
Picard—as probably Boreas and Oreithyia in the 
presence of Athena and Erechtheus (p. 336f.). Tar- 
entine terracottas are treated at length, the various 
types enumerated, tentatively interpreted, and 
approximately dated (pp. 393 ff.). Though the 
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conclusions are not definitive and much work 
remains to be done, we now have a good résumé 
of this intricate subject. The theory that the 
persons represented in these terracottas are in part 
divinities, in part heroized dead, has much in its 
favor. A useful description of South Italian pot- 
tery is given (pp. 443 ff.) and Tarentum is claimed 
as one of the chief centers of its manufacture dur- 
ing the fourth and third centuries. A healthy 
scepticism is evinced throughout on recent claims 
of a Tarentine origin for marble and bronze sculp- 
tures. Especially in the case of bronze statuettes 
and small reliefs— which travelled easily and were 
presumably widely exported and transported — 
it would seem indeed hazardous to base conclu- 
sions on unproven hypotheses. It is more profita- 
ble to acknowledge our scant knowledge on this 
subject. 

A few minor corrections and suggestions: Is it 
not misleading to say that the marble statue of a 
woman, pl. 1v, 4—dated about 525 B.c.—“‘ marks 
(p. 268)? 
Surely she is simply a kore. The male head, pl. rv, 


the transition from a xoanon to a kore” 


2, does not necessarily represent Apollo but is 
better designated as a kouros, and the date is, 
I imagine, earlier than “the first quarter of the 
fifth century” (p. 275). Does not the ridge below 
the neck of the seated male figure on the Tarentine 
coin illustrated on pl. xxv1, 6 indicate a clavicle, 
rather than a necklace (p. 374)? To represent a 
chair in perspective in the late fifth century is 
hardly due to “the influence of Zeuxis” (p. 374), 
but is a common practice in the Greek art of that 
time, as we learn, for instance, from Attic vase 
painting. The Gorgons on the terracotta antefixes, 
pl. xxxviul, 2, 3 seem to me earlier than the late 
sixth century (p. 425 f.). I should suggest the 
second quarter and the third quarter of the cen- 
tury respectively. The influence of Pheidias on 
the art of his time was so dominant and wide- 
spread that it seems doubtful that the' political 
rivalry between Athens and Tarentum in any way 
restricted it (p. 466); and it is even more doubtful, 
[ think, that Phigaleia acted as an intermediary 
(p. 466). The sculpture of the temple of Apollo in 
that mountainous region has miraculously sur- 
vived in fair condition and therefore looms large in 
our studies of Greek art. In the fifth century B.c., 
however, many other temples and sculptures 
existed that were more likely to influence Taren- 
tine artists than those of the inaccessible sanc- 
tuary at Phigaleia. Though we happen to know 
that Lysippos made two colossal 


statues for 
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Tarentum, is it certain that these very statues 


exercised a “preponderant influence’”’ on Taren- 
tine art (p. 466) and introduced the Lysippian 
style into that region? This style had become 
practically a koine throughout the Greek world 
by the late fourth century. 

The numerous illustrations—on loose plates in 
a separate portfolio—add greatly to the con- 
venience and usefulness of the book. They are 
chosen with discrimination and include good maps 
of Southern Italy and the city of Tarentum. (It is 
a pity, however, to reproduce the Berlin seated 
goddess on pl. 111 from a photograph taken before 
the important additions to the throne were made). 

M. Wuilleumier’s fine treatise shows how much 
can be learned from detailed accounts of promi- 
nent Greek cities. The history of Greece is a com- 
posite of the histories of its many independent 
city states. To trace these separate yet interrelated 
stories helps in our understanding of ancient 
Greece. By focussing our attention on scattered 
units we may grasp better the significance of the 
whole. We hope, therefore, that more separate 
histories of prominent Greek city states, of the 
same distinction as M. Wuilleumier’s, may be 
forthcoming. 

GisELA M. A. RicuTER 

Merropouitan Museum or ArT 


AVANT NoTRE Ere (Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 152), by 
Michel Feyel. Pp. 329. De Boccard, Paris, 1942. 
This book, with a good index and numerous 

observations on lapidary writing in Boeotia, is, as 

Feyel himself says, a new contribution to the 

history of central Greece. Feyel has travelled in 

Boeotia and studied the inscriptions in prepara- 

tion for this study (see my review in AJA. xlix, 

1945, pp. 619 ff.). On pp. 85-93 he attributes to De- 

metrius 11 and not to Poliorcetes the decree Syl- 

loge®, 330. He dates in 239-229, not 307-285, IG. 

vii, 1-14, 3473. The object of this book is to test 

and supplement the account of Polybius (xx, 

4-7) about Boeotia in the years 245-192 B.c., the 

time when Rome definitely decided to interfere in 

Greece. Feyel limits himself to the years 252-200 

B.c., the epoch when Alexander, son of Krateros, 

rendered himself independent and united with 

Corinth, Megara, and Euboea. 

After an introduction on the fragment of 

Polybius, Feyel studies the chronology of all the 

federal archons known (including those named in 


inscriptions of Aigosthena), then the foreign pol- 
itics of the Boeotians, and finally the interior 
history, institutions, political and economic life, 
comparing the results with the text of Polybius. 
Feyel does not give us a list of inscriptions pub- 
lished since the appearance of JG. vii, nor a list of 
proxenies, and only a partial Boeotian prosopog- 
raphy on pp. 307-311. There is very little on the 
changes in dialect and writing. On pages 32-33, 
and 44, Feyel alters Holleaux’s dates for the 
archons, substituting 237 for 225 as the terminus, 
and on pp. 73-74 is a long dated list of archons 
known from 365 to 172 B.c. In discussing the 
archons Feyel makes use of Dinsmoor, but often 
differs from him. He disagrees (p. 62) with Dins- 
moor about the end of stoichedon in 229 B.c. and 
says that this style is still active till 215 B.c. and 
that there are examples in the second century B.c. 
He has not used Austin’s book on The Stoichedon 
Style in Greek Inscriptions, where (p. 124) it is 
said that it “was virtually abandoned about 225 
B.c. . . . The style was not quite extinct by 200 
B.c.” There is even an example from the third 
century A.D., the genealogical inscription from 
Oenoanda. 

Feyel’s chronological studies lead to two im- 
portant historical results, namely that Aigosthena 
was annexed by the Boeotian League in 233 B.c. 
at the latest, and that Opous was Boeotian be- 
tween 192 and 190 B.c. On pp. 80-81, in opposition 
to Dinsmoor, who is said wrongly to put the date 
of the Athenian archon Diomedon in 246/5, 
Feyel prefers Polybius to Plutarch, and thinks 
that Aratus did not march directly on Boeotia 
with his 10,000 men but that these men joined the 
Achaean army but did not depart for Boeotia. On 
p. 94 especially, doubt is thrown on the systems 
of Dinsmoor and Ferguson-Meritt, who have 
only one rupture in the cycle. Why should the 
cycle not have been broken two or more times but 
only once (in 263/2 or 248/7 or 243/2 or 246 
according to Dinsmoor, all uncertain dates)? 
Hence, on p. 96 Feyel speaks of Dinsmoor’s re- 
sults, “‘a titre de pure hypothése,” leading to the 
date of the battle of Chaeronea as the spring of 
243 or the winter of 244/3. According to Dins- 
moor, Demetrius would have entered Boeotia in 
233, and Feyel concludes that this entrance could 
not be later than 236 B.c. On p. 121 he rightly 
criticizes Edson and shows that the Boeotians 
were not allies of Antigonus after his return from 
Asia Minor, to profit from the amicable relation 
manifested at Larymna. Otherwise Polybius 


would have mentioned such an alliance. Dow- 
Edson are wrong (p. 126) in thinking that An- 
tigonos took the title of king before the expedition 
to Asia Minor. Polybius (xx, 5, 7) seems to say 
that he was only étitportros. 

The study of the military catalogues (pp. 207 
ff.), of the lists of officers and dedications by 
soldiers, and of armaments, is important. Feyel 
concludes that the population of Boeotia was 
100,000 and that the Confederation had an army 
of 10,000 infantry and 1000 cavalry. Conscription 
was limited to men 20 to 50 years of age (Beloch, 
18 to 60). This shows the decrease in Boeotia’s 
military power from the fourth century B.c., and 
it continues to get even worse by 200 B.c. so that 
the way is prepared for Roman occupation. Even 
Achaea in 207 B.c. had an army of only 15,000 to 
20,000. 

The chapters on economic and political life, on 
agonistics and on magistrates, are especially in- 
teresting. They even study the coins, especially 
Head’s History of the Coinage of Boeotia. The 
Boeotian system of using not a drachm but a 
didrachm or stater is shown by the use of += 
stater or two drachmas, + drachmas (pp. 
223-225). In 245 B.c. is dated the monetary re- 
form, and farmers become prosperous and even 
lend money in 229 to Athens. But after 220, things 
become worse and money is difficult to borrow 
even at ten per cent. Boeotian cities must now 
borrow from foreigners, and Egyptian money 
becomes current. After 220 B.c. the former pros- 
perity rapidly declines. Polybius is familiar with 
this difference between the periods 245 to 220 and 
220-200 B.c. Boeotia accepts the hegemony of the 
Aetolians but introduces military and economic 
reforms, adopting the Macedonian system and the 
constitution of the Aetolian étalon and agema, as 
the inscriptions prove. Polybius knew all this and 
was not ignorant, but he had contempt for the 
Boeotians and great love for the Achaeans, whose 
attitude toward the Boeotians he reflects, so that 
he does not mention the subject. Whoever reads 
Feyel will no longer believe that the Boeotians 
were dense and stupid and witless ‘ Boeotian 
swine” (see my Pindar, pp. 57-58). The Boeotians 
anticipated the representative parliament, an 
elective executive, and even a supreme court. 
They played a very important political role in 
Greek history before 221 which modern historians, 
owing to a wrong interpretation of Polybius and 
epigraphic ignorance, have ignored. Philip V 


(Walbank’s good book on Philip V of Macedon is 
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not cited) is mainly responsible for the decadence 
of Boeotia and the destruction of Greece. He it 
was who prepared Greece to succumb to the 
Roman legions. 

This book is indispensable to Hellenistic his- 
torians and has profited by the researches of Dins- 
moor, Ferguson, Meritt, Fine, and Dow, but 
should have cited R. J. Bonner’s excellent article 
on “The Boeotian Federal Constitution” in CP. 
v, 1910, pp. 405-417 (cf. now Bonner-Smith, “The 
Administration of Justice in Boeotia,” CP. xl, 
1945, pp. 11-23. Larsen also has written much on 
representative goverament in Boeotia, CP. xxi, 
1926, pp. 66 ff., ete. A good recent article on 
Polybius is that of G. C. Richards of Oxford in 
CJ. xl, 1945, pp. 274-291). Dinsmoor, not I, should 
have reviewed this original and excellent book. 
Perhaps we shall hear from him when he takes up 
again the study of archons. 

Davin M. Rosrnson 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


ConrrisuTtion A (Pub- 
lications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg, fase. 95), by Michel 
Feyel. Pp. 170, pls. 6. La Haute-Loire, Le Puy, 
1942. 

The French have continued their archaeological 
and epigraphical publications even during the war 
It is remarkable what French epigraphists such as 
Louis Robert and others have accomplished. 
Feyel, a student of the great master epigraphist, 
Maurice Holleaux, who has travelled much in 
Boeotia and made squeezes of which several are 
here reproduced, has actually published in 1942 
two books, one on Polybe et l' Histoire de Béotie, 
and the above study of a certain number of 
Boeotian inscriptions of the Hellenistic epoch, 
many of which he has examined himself, a few of 
them unpublished. Many of the results, such as 
the history of the Ptoia, are incorporated more 
fully and better in the book on Polybius. It is to 
be regretted that Feyel has used Schwyzer but 
not Miss Edith Claflin’s monograph on The 
Syntax of the Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions (Balti- 
more, 1905). He might have benefitted by publi- 
cations of Boeotian inscriptions such as that on a 
hydria in the Rhode Island School of Design (ef. 
my article in AJA. xlvi, 1942, p. 180, “New 
Greek Bronze Vases, A Commentary on Pindar).” 
The form aiéAov might be cited in discussing 
&bAa (pp. 92, 95, 109). An unusual feature in 
recent French books are the indices of the publi- 
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cations and of the origin of the inscriptions, of 
proper names and ethnica, notabilia varia (French 
and Greek), grammar and dialect, mode of tran- 
scription and palaeography of texts. 

There are eight chapters. The first is about 
federal decrees but does not use Larsen’s studies 
or Bonner, CP. v, 1910, pp. 405-417. The ac- 
ceptance of the Leukophryena of Magnesia by the 
Boeotian League in a federal decree (Ins. von 
Magnesia, 25) is well studied, especially the 
dialectical forms (line 1, 61apvU restored; line 25, 
*AjrroAAo[pa|veiv, confirmed by Klaffenbach on 
the stone in Berlin; line 4 is read as -1r15ao 
OWvé[tT10s], an ethnic of the village of Hyettos). 
The acceptance of a territorial asylum by the 
League is studied with a republication of JG. 
vii, 1720, in which Feyel recognizes a federal de- 
cree of the Itonion of Coronea, transported from 
there to Thespiae, and now in the museum at 
Thebes. 

Chapter 1 has as its subject “‘Le prét consenti 
aux Athéniens par les cités de Thébes et de Thes- 
pies.”” Feyel here restudies minutely several in- 
scriptions of Thebes and Thespiae and adds a new 
fragment, parts of four lines mentioning Athe- 
nians (229 B.c.), of which he has made a copy and 
squeeze in Thebes. 

Chapter ur is concerned with “‘ Documents sur 
les tribunaux étrangers.”’ One is a decree of Thes- 
piae for judges sent to Delphi (SEG. i, 182) which 
Feyel cleverly restores and of which he discusses 
the date, especially on dialectic grounds. Feyel’s 
restoration (p. 48) of the decree of Coronea for the 
judges of Akraiphia (JG. vii, 4145) is not so 
felicitous. Chapter tv (pp. 50-66, see for correc- 
tions p. 156), “Inscriptions erratiques” is very 
interesting. It deals with erratic inscriptions in a 
peculiar sense of the word. It gives a systematic 
treatment of those which have been transported 
from their original provenience in Boeotia (add 
REG. liv, 1941, p. 65). The majority of such cases 
have been from Thespiae to Thebes. Much is said 
about “Documents erratiques sur les Basileia et 
les Pamboiotia.”” The agonistic catalogues (IG. 
vii, 2871, near Coronea, and 1764, Thespiae) come 
from the sanctuary of Zeus Basileus at Lebadeia, 
and perhaps SEG. iii, 354, has travelled from Co- 
ronea to Thebes and then to Thespiae (Kopwvéwv 
TO TEAOS). 

Chapter v deals with “Documents sur les 
Basileia de Lébadée aux 11° et 1 siécles av. J.-C, 
“with new restorations of SEG, iii, 367. Line 38 is 
rightly interpreted as the beginning of a letter, 


but lines 34-35 are wrong. In the text (pp. 75 ff.) 
published by Holleaux, Etudes d’épigraphie et 
@histoire i, 131, Feyel makes some good new 
restorations but badly interprets éyKpitai. On 
pp. 79-87 he publishes an interesting inscription 
found at Chaeroneia, in which he recognizes the 
accounts of an administrator of the sanctuary of 
Zeus at Lebadeia with a series of receipts and 
sale prices (add in commentary JGR. iv, 90, oi 
oKnveitai Kai gpyaotai. The tithes are SexaTn 
Enpdv or oivixy, probably a Roman tax 
imposed by Sulla to help the Basileia). 

Chapter v1, “Les Mouseia de Thespies,” has 
many good suggestions such as recognizing in IG. 
vii, 1735, a decree of the Technitai of Athens, 
though line 9 does not have to read vixkéow for 
avAdoiv. The restorations of B I and If (IG. vii, 
1743 and Inv. 1545) are doubtful, as are those 
proposed (p. 96) for BCH. xix, 1895, p. 331, n. 5, 
which Feyel attributes to a decree of Oropus, and 
the restoration of a royal letter (pp. 104-105, C, 
lines 1-4). Two of the royal letters are attributed 
not to Ptolemy VI but to Philopator and his 
sister. The chronological study of the archons 
after the Mithridatic war with exact dates (p. 
117) is an important contribution. On pp. 123 ff. 
Feyel publishes several new fragments of the 
accounts rendered by the agonothetes (JG. vii, 
1743). 

Chapter vii discusses Les Ptoia.’’ Feyel com- 
pletes the decree of Haliartus (IG. vii, 4143) 
and publishes several new small fragments of 
decrees of Orchomenos and Lebadeia. Strange 
to say, he criticizes some unpublished rough 
notes of Holleaux after seeing the stone itself. 
Holleaux probably did not publish his notes, 
knowing that they should be verified from the 
stone itself. Feyel (p. 147) rejects Dinsmoor’s 
date for Callias (224/3) and puts in 228-226 B.c. 
the Amphictyonic decree (SIG.* 635), about the 
Theban festivals of Dionysos Kadmeios, in which 
he restores THV OnBaiwv Se5dx6a1 and 
SeSdxGa1 tois “Augixtiléveo1 See now Feyel, 
Polybe et Uhistoire de Béotie, p. 96. 

Chapter vit discusses a “ Décret de Korai sur 
un emprunt public,” publishing a new difficult 
text. 

Despite doubtful restorations in many cases, 
this book is indispensable to every epigraphist and 
Hellenistic historian concerned with Boeotia and 
its relations with the rest of Greece. 

Davin M. Rosinson 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIveErsity 
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La CoLoNIsATION GRECQUE DE 
DIONALE ET DE LA SICILE DANS L’ANTIQUITS: 
L’Historre ET LA (Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fase. 
150), by Jean Bérard. Pp. 562. De Boccard, 
Paris, 1941. 

Now that the war is ended and excavation may 
be possible in Southern Italy and Sicily, such a 
book as this is valuable for the literary and his- 
torical material needed by the field archaeologist. 
There is nothing new in the book, but Bérard gives 
an excellent discussion. The book lacks much 
needed illustrations of the sites and especially of 
the ruins at Paestum, Cumae, Tarentum, Meta- 
pontum where fifteen Doric columns (Tavole 
Paladine) are preserved, Syracuse, Selinus, Acra- 
gas, Segesta, etc. There is, however, a good in- 
troduction on the history of the problems of the 
origins of Greek colonization in Magna Graecia 
from the ancient sources and from the Renais- 
sance to the present day, with especial attention to 
Holm, Freeman, Pais, Beloch, Orsi, Pace, Ciaceri, 
Giannelli. The first part of the book is historical 
(Chapters t~vir); the second (Chapters 
deals with the legendary traditions such as the 
legend of Ulysses, and throws new light on Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey (based mostly on five well-known 
but somewhat fanciful books of the author's 
father, Victor Bérard, without even a reference to 
Dérpfeld’s two volumes, Homers Odyssee). Bérard 
has also advanced our knowledge of the Nostoi, 
and of other traditions. 

The first chapter discusses Cumae, supposed to 
be the earliest colony, founded soon after that on 
the Pithekussai islands. Bérard thinks that the 
traditional date of 1049 B.c. refers to Cumae in 
Asia Minor and favors (p. 286) the second quarter 
of the eighth century, but pottery earlier than 
775-750 B.c. has been found on the site, and some 
of us believe that the traditional date is nearly 
correct for the Campanian site (see for graves of 
the ninth century B.c., AA. xxviii, 160; Burn, 
The World of Hesiod, p. 179). 

The second chapter discusses the Chalcidian 
Zancle, 
Rhegium, etc. Bérard neglects the Samians and 
the travelling mint which they took to Zancle- 
Messana and Rhegium (JHS. xxviii, 1908, pp. 56 
ff.). The third chapter discusses the Doric coloni- 
zation of Megara Hyblaea (ca. 727 B.c.) without 
much knowledge of the excavations there or of 
Highbarger, The History and Civilization of An- 
cient Megara (1927). Syracuse was founded ac- 
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cording to the Parian Marble in 757 B.c., accord- 
ing to St. Jerome in 738, according to Eusebius in 
734, according to Thucydides in 733. There is no 
reference to O'’Neill’s, Ancient Corinth and no 
good account with illustrations of the topography 
and monuments and especially the pottery of 
Syracuse, which throw so much light on its his- 
tory. Chapter tv discusses Peloponnesian coloni- 
zation on the Gulf of Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, 
Tarentum, and Metapontum. These are all good 
sites for further excavations, but Bérard’s discus- 
sion (except for the ancient sources) is of little use 
to the archaeologist who has visited these promis- 
ing sites as I have several times. Sybaris, which 
was destroyed by Croton and replaced by Thurii, 
deserves detailed consideration. Bérard mentions 
Noe, Coinage of Metapontum, and Lacava’s medio- 
cre book (1891) on Topografia e storia di Meta- 
ponto which I found inaccurate when [ read it on 
the spot, but he is ignorant of Sir Arthur Evans, 
The Horsemen of Tarentum, and his several articles 
on Sicilian coins (NumChron. 1886, pp. 1-50; 
1894, pp. 231-232; 1918, pp. 133-154; 1926, pp. 
1-3). Especially neglected is a study of Corinthian 
coinage in Southern Italy and the boycotting of 
Athenian silver, which perhaps was one of the 
causes of enmity of Athens and Corinth and of the 
Peloponnesian War. Metapontum and Tarentum 
restruck Corinthian staters and nearly all the 
Italian cities used the Corinthian standard. Only 
Rhegium used Athenian silver for restriking (AJP. 
Ixiv, 1943, pp. 139 ff.). Especially lacking is a 
study of Corinthian, Attic, and other vases in 
Southern Italy and Sicily. There is no mention of 
Laconian pottery at Tarentum (BSA. xxxiv, 
1933-34, 181) though Wuilleumier’s recent book 
(1939), Tarente, is mentioned. There is no account 
of Rhodian vases at Gela, a Rhodian colony, no 
detailed account of the temples at Paestum, and 
only a slight reference to the very important 
archaic temples and the sculptured metopes found 
50 stades north of Paestum near the mouth of the 
Silaris river, as Strabo says (252), by Umberto 
Zanotti-Bianco and Madame Zancani-Montuoro. 
See AJA. xlii, 1938, pp. 441-444, pl. xvi. Chapter 
v discusses Siris, Locri and Posidonia; Chapter 
v1 Gela, Akragas, Selinus, ete. Chapter vu, which 
with Chapter x1, is the one most worth reading, 
deals with archaeological contributions but it is 
unsatisfactory and not detailed or up to date. 
Bérard barely knows (p. 289, n. 1) Blakeway’s 
article in BSA. xxxiii, 1933, pp. 170 ff., but he 
would have benefited by reading the most impor- 
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tant works on his subject, especially Burn’s book 
The World of Hesiod and Burn’s article on “‘ Dates 
in Early Greek History,” JHS. lv, 1935, pp. 130- 
146, where (p. 146) Burn gives a table of dates of 
Greek colonies superior to that of Bérard on p. 
101. Bérard also has failed to use Parke, A History 
of the Delphic Oracle, which cannot be neglected 
by any scholar interested in the oracles dealing 
with colonization. Pearson’s Early Ionian His- 
torians is also valuable for a study of S. Italy and 
Sicily, especially pp. 39-42, 157-159, 168 f., for 
the name and early history of Italy. The late Ran- 
dall Maclver’s books, Italy before the Romans, 
The Etruscans, etc., should also have been cited 
(see also AJA. xlvii, 1942, pp. 91-101, on the 
Symposium, “Who were the Etruscans?”’), since 
Bérard deals at length (pp. 505 ff., citing only 
Ducati, Le probléme étrusque) with the question of 
the Lydian origin of the Etruscans. Bérard’s ac- 
quaintance with German literature on his subject 
is slight. He cites (p. 38) Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, but wrongly spells his name, as also Loeschcke 
(p. 518). Let us hope that the forthcoming book 
of M. J. Perret, with whom Bérard differs much, 
will have more archaeological material on S. Italy 
and Sicily. 

Davip M. Rostnson 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIveErsIty 


La QUESTION D’ORIENT DANS L’ANTIQUITE (Bib- 
liothéque Historique), by Pierre Waltz. Pp. 368. 
Payot, Paris, 19438. 90 fr. 

This is another of the many classical books 
produced in France during World War II. It is 
the tenth book by a well-known classicist whose 
translation of Polybius in four volumes (1921) and 
whose book on Le Monde égéen avant les Grecs 
(1934) made him known as a Greek historian. 
The book has a misleading title, since it neglects 
the subject, on which Valentin Miiller, Frederick 
Grace, and others have written so much, the in- 
fluence of Egypt, Assyria, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia on early Greek history and art. The book 
does not deal with the Far Orient or the Near 
Orient (Turkey, Egypt, Assyria, etc.). In fact, the 
book shows little knowledge of archaeology and 
art. Waltz is not acquainted with the recent im- 
portant epigraphical and archaeological literature, 
which has changed so many details in our knowl- 
edge of ancient history. The book was started 
during the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913, when 
the author was struck by the resemblances be- 
tween the ancient and modern situations, for 


example those which provoked the duel between 
Athens and Philip, as in recent times the troubles 
between Greece and Bulgaria. And yet Waltz 
knows nothing of the excavations at Olynthus, 
not even about the treaty with Philip. He is un- 
aware of the parallel between Athens’ isolationism 
and Philip, who anticipated Hitler’s methods of 
warfare and government (divide et impera), and 
how on his coins Philip even anticipated the Hitler 
gesture. But Waltz does show a constant per- 
sistence of certain elements which have led to 
similar solutions of similar préblems in Greece and 
Italy. He has given us, with a bibliography at the 
end, but no index and no illustrations, a very 
readable and accurate, if not original, short survey 
of ancient history from 2500 B.c. to 395 a.p. There 
are chapters on Les Origines, La Colonisation 
Grecque, Grecs et Barbares du vii® au v® Siécle 
avant notre ére, Athénes et La Macédoine, 
Alexandre et ses successeurs, La Conquéte Ro- 
maine (Chapters vi—vir), La Paix Romaine (vi— 
1x), Les Invasions des Barbares et le Partage de 
Empire. 

Davin M. Rostnson 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Mytues INcoNNuS DE LA GRECE ANTIQUE, by 
George Méautis. Pp. 255. Paris, Albin Michel, 
1944. 54 fr. 

This little book, printed on poor paper, with 
chapters unnumbered and no index, but only a 
few misprints such as petpd&pacis on p. 226, 
presents a charming account of a few interesting 
Greek myths. They are not so unknown as Méau- 
tis suggests in his title. In the United States we 
used to bring up our children on Greek mythology, 
but now even students of English in our graduate 
schools are rapidly becoming ignorant of such 
myths. There is, however, no better cultural and 
educative material for children than these myths 
which deal with essential problems and attitudes 
of humanity. If there is not a reaction against the 
present neglect of classical studies, these stories 
will soon be inconnus, and Méautis’ title will be 
correct. Professor Méautis is no narrow specialist 
but a true classicist, philologist and archaeolo- 
gist, a widely read author of some eighteen im- 
portant volumes in many different fields. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure to have a readable but ac- 
curate book, written without pedantry and in a 
style which only the French possess. The ideas 
presented are not so original as the author main- 
tains, and many are an expansion or restatement 


of those put forth in his charming book, L’ Ame 
hellénique d’aprés les vases grecs. 

The Greek myths were not the fantasies of in- 
fantile and naive spirits, but contain treasures and 
lessons of wisdom and experience which our ma- 
terial modernism should not neglect. Greek my- 
thology is the result of the meditations of a 
poetical age, a philosophy evolved from a study 
of all human problems, which will compare with 
any modern philosophy, and which inspired Plato, 
Goethe, Dante, Browning, and many other great 
minds. The story of Ixion is not only that of the 
first murder but the myth of human ingratitude. 
Méautis discusses it in detail, following in the 
main Pindar’s version in the Tenth Pythian and 
showing its development and influence on Plato, 
Dante, Goethe, etc. “Il s’apparente aux plus 
hautes et plus sereines inspirations de lesprit 
humain, aux visions d’un Dante ou d’un Goethe; 
il montre le trésor de sagesse et de vertu que la 
mythologie contient.”” Dionysus is the myth of the 
power of fascination. Its development is traced in 
literature and art from the Homeric Hymn (in- 
correctly translated by Jean Humbert) to the 
Carnet de Route du Juif Errant of Alexandre 
Arnoux, 1931, from Brygos to the Pompeian paint- 
ing of Pentheus. Méautis again rightly interprets 
the figure on the inside of Exekias’ kylix in Munich 
as referring to the story of the pirates in the 
Homeric Hymn (Furtwingler notwithstanding), 
and not as Hercules, as Coca-Cola advertisements 
do. I miss a reference to Alfred Noyes’ use of the 
myth in Bacchus and the Pirates. 

Among the myths of love are Hippodameia, 
Penthesileia, Amymone, and Procne. The story of 
Penthesileia takes us into the world of grandeur 


‘ 


and of heroes. In no literature is there “une scéne 
plus hardie, plus noble et plus grande que celle de 
cette rencontre d’Achille et de Penthésilée, de 
cette rencontre de deux 4mes qui se reconnaissent 
alors qu’il est trop tard, de ce héros qui trouve une 
héroine.”’ The beautiful scene, so simple but full of 
emotion, on the interior of the famous kylix in 
Munich, is illustrated on the cover of this charm- 
ing book. The story may have influenced even 
Wagner in his story of Siegfried and Briinnhilde. 
The story of Amymone is like a lamp which lights 
up the most secret corners of the human soul. It is 
a myth of reconciliation. Méautis neglects to 
mention the many representations on Greek vases, 
as for example the beautiful little hydria in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Richter-Hall, Attic Red- 
Figured Vases, pls. 167, 172). 
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The last chapter (pp. 95-225) is entitled “* Les 
Mythes de Mélancolie,” but mainly treats again 
much 
admiration of the veritable Greek miracle, the 


Achilles and the problem of death, with 


divine Homer, “le poéte de notre civilisation occi- 
dentale, ses poémes sont les solides fondements 
de la pensée qui, de la Gréce 4 Rome, s’est trans- 
mise jusqu’a nous.” Méautis shows how Greek 
vases, especially those of Euphronios and Exekias 
help us understand Ajax. But this must not be a 
long review, and I quote in conclusion the last 
sentence, “L’adultére d’Héléne, la mollesse de 
Paris, la veulerie de Ménélas feront encore mieux 
ressortir la tendresse d’Hector pour sa femme et 
son fils, ’amitié d’Achille pour Patrocle, l’affec- 
tion paternelle de Priam pour Hector, et c’est bien 
la, encore plus que dans la beauté de la forme, 
dans la splendeur des images, que réside la valeur 
éternelle d’Homére.” 

Davip M. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIversity 


La CIVILISATION DE LA GRECE ANTIQUE (Bib- 
liothéque Historique), by Maurice Croiset. Pp. 
351, pls. 16, maps 2. Payot, Paris, 1943. 84 fr. 
This book, with no index, is an enlargement of 

the author’s La Civilisation Hellénique (1922), but 

it deals more with the causes of the different 
events and is an exposé of Greek civilization and 
not a real history. The distinguished classicist 

Croiset, who died in 1935 at the age of 89, was 

well qualified from his unique knowledge of Greek 

literature (cf. A. and M. Croiset’s five volumes, 

Histoire de la Littérature Grecque, Paris, 1910- 

1921) and from his position as administrator of 

the Collége de France to study the various social 

organizations, occasioned by a too strong public 

authority which hampers the individual or by a 

too loose social discipline which brings civil dis- 

order. There are several Greek civilizations, but 

Maurice Croiset attempts a work of synthesis and 

a general view of the civilization of ancient Greece. 

Unfortunately this book (though there is no 

statement to that effect) seems to be a reprint, 

with only slight revision of that issued in 1932. 

Croiset himself, if he had lived, probably would 

have made a better revision. 

One cannot know Greek civilization without a 
detailed knowledge of Greek art and archaeology. 
One can learn as much about Greek civilization 
and social ideas from Greek art as from Greek 
literature. It is in this field that the book is weak. 


Croiset’s knowledge of Greek sculpture and vases 
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and architecture is out of date. He cites in the 
bibliography (pp. 347-349) only French works 
such as Perrot and Chipiez (a very untrustworthy 
and unoriginal source), Collignon, Girard, Benoit, 
Lechat, De Ridder and Deonna. Not a word 
about the contributions to the study of Greek 
civilization made by the great books of Beazley, 
Miss Richter, Miss Swindler, Robertson, Fergu- 
son, Meritt, and the many articles of Dinsmoor 
and Carpenter, to say nothing of Furtwiingler- 
Reichhold, Ashmole, Hinks, Homolle, Roussel, 
Haussoulier (these three French), and a host of 
others. Not a word about domestic life as revealed 
by the Greek houses of Olynthus, Priene and 
Delos. Not a word about Greek mosaics at Olyn- 
thus, Corinth, Delos, ete. Among the all too few 
illustrations Greek vases are represented (pl. xv1) 
by two of the Nicosthenes Painter, one of the 
worst Greek vase-painters. As Beazley (Attic 
Black-Figure, p. 24) says: ““The love of garbage 
is something from which very few of us are im- 
What about Euphronios, one of the 
world’s great animal painters, Brygos, Duris, the 
Meidias Painter, the Achilles Painter, the three 
painters named Polygnotos, ete.? The illustra- 
tions of the Parthenon (pl. v) and of the Erech- 
theum (wrongly spelled Erechteion, pl. v1, as also 


” 


mune. 


on p. 203) were long ago antiquated. We should 
of the 
Parthenon and the long ago replaced walls of the 


have views with the replaced columns 


Erechtheum. 

The study of early Greek civilization is based 
on Glotz, but the account of Homer is bad. The 
only American cited about Homer is Milmann 
(sic for Milman) Parry, who put forward an 
uncertain peculiar theory of traditional formulas 
and tags, as if Homer took these from a prehistoric 
rhyming dictionary and were a kind of missing 
link between a chattering ape and an evoluted 
Vergil. Croiset does not know the important 
school of Geneleos and other Samian sculptors, 
does not even mention Sappho or the wonderful 
new poems, one of four stanzas recently found on 
a vase fragment. Pindar is mentioned for the 
epinician odes, but there is nothing of his eternal 
ideas, of the paeans, including the only poem by a 
great poet on the total eclipse of the sun, nothing 
about the many new interesting fragments (see 
my Pindar, pp. 31, 99-108). The Parthenon is 
said (p. 201) to have been built 447-438, whereas 
the pedimental sculptures were still uncompleted 
in 432. Ictinus was the architect and Phidias the 
sculptor. What about Callicrates as co-architect, 
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if not the more important architect responsible 
for the curves and refinements. What about other 
“Masters of the Parthenon Sculptures?’”’ The 
building was originally white (not yellow, p. 202). 
The yellow is due to oxidation and time. The 
“Theseion” (p. 202) is the ““Hephaisteion”’ and 
does not date 468 to 456 B.c. Dinsmoor (/Tesperia, 
Suppl. v, 1941, p. 156) now says that it was begun 
in 449. The Erechtheum was not begun in 435 
B.C. (p. 203), but about 421 B.c., and it had no 
Caryatids but a porch of Korai. The temple at 
Bassae had three Corinthian columns, not one, on 
the inside. The Temple of Aphaia (better called 
the Temple of Athena) was not built after Salamis 
(pp. 204-205) but about 485 B.c. Myron is men- 
tioned after Polyclitus and wrongly called a 
Boeotian and his contemporary, “le béotien My- 
ron.’ Even Eleutherae belonged to Attica, not 
Boeotia. Of course, there is no acquaintance with 
the many recent discoveries in sculpture, vases, 
and other fields of archaeology which contribute 
so immensely to our knowledge of Hellenic civili- 
zation. But Croiset’s book is very readable and 
enjoyable and sane. He certainly demonstrates 
again the lesson which the modern atomic world 
is forgetting that the Greeks have bequeathed 
much which is still profitable to humanity, “une 
source merveilleuse de sagesse, de lumiére et de 


‘ 


beauté.”” We archaeologists all share in this “‘senti- 
ment d’admiration et de reconnaissance pour cette 
petite nation de l’antiquité a laquelle nous devons 
tant.” We love Greek literature, philosophy, 
Greek history, and even the contributions to 
science by the Greeks, who gave us the theory of 
the atom which led ultimately to the discovery of 
But we that Greek 
archaeology and art have made just as great a 
contribution and must be studied with literature 


the atomic bomb. realize 


and philosophy. 
Davip M. Rosinson 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Mémoires DE LA’ DELEGATION ARCHEOLOGIQUE 
FRANGAISE EN AFGHANISTAN. Tome I. La 
VIEILLE Route pb’ INDE DE BactrEs A TAXILA, 
par A. Foucher, avec la collaboration de Mme. 
FE. Basin-Foucher. Vol. I. Introduction. Pre- 
miére et Deuxiéme parties. Paris, Les Editions 
dArt et d’Histoire, 1942. Pp. viii+173, pls. 

The text consists of three parts. The first deals 
with the ancient trade route between India and 
the Northwest. After a general introduction on 


the importance and geographical situation of this 
route, which provided the only connection be- 
tween India and the outer world and which has 
existed from time immemorial up to the present 
day, a detailed description of the whole route 
from Bactria across the Hindukush to Taxila is 
given, taking into account the geographical condi- 
tions which determined the course of the route 
and the various stations. It is an excellent and 
well digested summary of travels made from 1922 
to 1925 and also of the historical and geographical 
studies, written in a vivid and picturesque style 
and illustrated by good photographs and maps. 
In some places the modern route deviates from 
the ancient one, as the authors point out very 
convincingly, because of the shifting of important 
towns for political reasons. The starting point is 
now Mazar-é-Merif and not Balkh, the site of an- 
cient Bactria, situated farther west. Kabdl was 
not on the route, because the capital of the region 
at that time was located ca. 50 km. farther north 
at the Nikaia of Arrianus and the Kapici of the 
Chinese traveler Hinan-Tsang; nor was Peshawar 
on the route, but Pushardvati, the capital of 
Gandhara, also farther north. It follows that not 
the famous Khaiber pass was used, but that of 
Mishni and that the Indus was crossed at Ound 
and not at Attoik. The end of this part of the 
route has likewise shifted from Taxila to Rawal- 
Pindi. 

The second part deals with the excavation of 
Bactria and is in the form of letters addressed by 
the excavator to the president of the Commission 
archéologique d’Afghanistan at Paris, Mr. E. 
Senart, a fact which gives the report a personal 
touch. It is rather pathetic reading to see the 
utter disillusionment of the excavator after his 
arrival at the place. He had come with the glow- 
ing picture in his mind developed by a number 
the 
wonderful Oriental cities with splendid ruins like 
Palmyra and filled with the riches of the three 
ancient worlds, the Mediterranean, the Indian 
and the Chinese. Instead, he found a desolate 


of scholars that Bactria would be one of 


and barren site, consisting of dust and earth. His 
greatest disappointment was that stone had not 
been used as building material as in India, seldom 
even burnt bricks, but mud bricks and pisé which 
had disintegrated because of the severe climate 
into a thick and heavy mass. Layers of such earth 
with stripes of ashes indicating the use of wood 
was nothing he was accustomed to cope with. 
There was no prospect of finding great works of 
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art which, put on exhibit at Paris, would surprise 
the world. Coins, pottery, gems e¢ cetera could be 
distinguished in the layers, it is true, but he did 
not care about them and no sherd is described or 
illustrated. Foucher tries to explain this lack of 
monuments and comes to the conclusion that 
there was never any real art in ancient Bactria 
and that not even an industry developed there. 
Bactria is and was a part of Turkestan and as 
such a “bourgade,” namely an asylum for the 
proprietors of the nearby fields, a meeting place 
for the nomads, a bazaar and finally a temple for 
the people of the region. And the materials were 
the same used throughout all times, mud and 
wood. 

of a 
Bactria as a monumental city has disappeared 


There is no doubt left that the “‘ mirage” 


before our eyes, but the possibility remains that 
an expedition consisting of a number of experts 
trained in excavating structures of mud and wood 
and familiar with pottery and other minor arts 
will be able to reconstruct the history of this 
borderland of civilizations from the earliest time 
onward and solve the problem of “ Bactrian” art 
of Hellenistic times (cf. AJA. 46, 1942, p. 245). 
The site of Bégram looks not less barren, yet it 
has yielded the most astonishing and valuable 
finds recently. 

In spite of his shattered hopes, Foucher began 
to excavate courageously and with some success 
at least in regard to post-antique buildings. He 
laid bare enough of a Buddhist stupa to attempt a 
reconstruction and to trace the history of it. The 
name of the ruin is Tép-e-Rustam. It was erected 
in the typical style of the Gandhara period in the 
second century A.D., badly damaged, probably by 
the Hephalite Huns, shortly after 425 a.p., awk- 
wardly restored about the middle of the sixth 
century, and finally ruined by the Arabs who 
invaded the region in 652 a.p. His next object was 
the “Arg,” 
times and, therefore, a promising site. He found a 


undoubtedly the citadel sitice early 


“serail” built after the sack of Bactria by Changir 
Khan in 1220, showing some interesting rooms, 
that is, a little mosque, an octagonal room, a bath, 
cisterns and furthermore, fragments of decoration 
in painted and gilded stucco and in stone, the ap- 
parent absence of which had so discouraged the 
author before the excavation; he even detected the 
use of “quasi imputrescible’’ wood. But he was 
not able to discover any traces of buildings be- 
longing to the Sassanian or earlier periods. 

The third part of the publication describes visi- 
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ble ruins along the route and gives very valuable 
advice for their future exploration. We might 
mention some of the important ones. First, north 
of the Hindukush, there is a stupa and grottos 
hewn from the rock at Haibak. Of the antiquities 
of Bamydn only those are described which were 
not published earlier. The most interesting one is 
the Ajdaha, a rock with mineral deposits on top 
in which Buddhist monks saw a “‘svayambha,” 
that is, a representation of Buddha lying on his 
deathbed, and the moslems, a slain dragon about 
which a special story is told according to an 
ingenious hypothesis of Foucher. South of the 
Hindukush the monuments of Bégriém are briefly 
described, others around Kabul and farther south 
as far as Taxila. 

Bryn Mawr tVALENTINE MOLLER 


TEXTILES DE PALMYRE, DECOUVERTS PAR LE 
Service pes Antiquirés pu Haut-Commis- 
SARIAT DE LA R&PUBLIQUE FRANGAISE DANS 
LE N&CROPOLE DE Patmyre, Vol. III, by R. 
Pfister. Pp. 102, pls. 16, and 3 pls. in color. Paris, 
Les Editions d’Art et d’Histoire, 1940. 

The first two volumes of this publication ap- 
peared in 1934 and 1937. Together with the third 
volume they represent an admirably careful study 
of the textiles found during successive excavations 
of several tomb towers of the necropolis of Pal- 
myra. The tomb towers were built around the turn 
of the first century and the textiles found in them 
can be presumed to date from the first through 
the third century of our era. 

In the third volume M. Pfister has continued 
the method and approach employed in the first 
two. He separates the discussion of his finds into 
three sections: (1) linens and cottons, (2) woolens, 
(3) silks. Except for many of the plain linens 
which show no particular interest, each piece of 
textile is taken up individually and analyzed in 
detail. The numbering of the pieces in the three 
sections is continuous through the three volumes. 
M. Pfister gives the location in which the textile 
was found, the nature of its material, color and 
weave, a microscopic analysis of the thread as to 
its width and twist, a count of the density of the 
weave, a chemical analysis of the coloring matter, 
and description of the design of decoration. 

The great majority of the textiles are, of course, 
linen, because of the purpose to which they were 
put. The mummies were without exception 
wrapped in linen and only the outside covering 
consisted of decorative woolens and silks which 


have in large measure disappeared. Only small 
fragments of wool and silk have been preserved in 
folds and other protected places. The linen pieces 
are of simple weave, of varying degrees of fineness, 
and are never dyed. They are decorated with 
bands of purple wool which have in many cases 
disappeared. The purple wool sometimes bears a 
design in white thread of maeanders and other 
geometric patterns. Exceptionally, a thread of 
gold (with a silk core) is used for decoration. It is 
interesting that the linen pieces, as also the 
woolens and silks, were not created for their 
funerary purpose but were used pieces, such as 
scarfs, tunics, ete., and have allowed M. Pfister to 
make some observations about the Palmyran 
costume. 

The fragments of wool are often decorated sim- 
ply with bands of purple, but a number of woolen 
fabrics are red and have polychrome tapestry 
decoration of bands of stylized foliage, alternating 
with series of plain shaded bands going from red 
to black. The bands of stylized foliage use Hel- 
lenistic formulas, strongly orientalized. The shaded 
bands are also found at Dura and seem to be a 
Syrian specialty. The richness of the woolens with 
tapestry decoration is emphasized by the som- 
berness of the coloring, only warm hues being 
used. 

The silks are for M. Pfister of greatest interest 
and have provoked most controversy. He believes 
that they are almost without exception of Chinese 
origin, and furthermore, that they were of great 
influence on both the weaving technique and the 
decoration of Near Eastern textiles. The most 
important in this group are a number of figured 
silks with designs of circles and lozenges enclosing 
opposed pairs of dragons and of birds. Maean- 
ders, heart-shaped leaf patterns, grotesque masks — 
reminding of the T’ao-T’ie—and other motifs 
also appear in these silks. The style as well as the 
iconography point to the Far East. (On the basis 
of the first two volumes Miss Ackerman, Survey 
of Persian Art i, 1938, pp. 688-689, had found M. 
Pfister’s discussion of the iconography inadequate, 
while she herself believed that at least some of the 
elements of the iconography were Parthian). In 
addition, M. Pfister gives a number of other 
weighty reasons for his attribution: the use of the 
mechanical loom which must be assumed for these 
fabrics, and for which we have no proof in the 
West at this time, the use of the warp to form the 
design, the nature of the thread, and the coloring 
matter used. 
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The attributions and arguments were put forth 
by M. Pfister in his earlier volumes as well as in 
the present third volume and in part this volume 
consists of further documentation for his theses 
and of refutation of arguments brought forth by 
others against him since the publication of his 
first two volumes. (J. F. Flanagan, Burlington 
Magazine Ixvii, 1935, pp. 92-93; M. Th. Schmit- 
ter, RA. Sixiéme Serie, xiii, 1939, pp. 73-102. 
Miss Ackerman, Survey of Persian Art iii, 1939, p. 
2183, takes the side of M. Pfister against Flanagan 
in the question of China or the Near East). 

The controversy over the old question China 
or the Near East is herewith by no means solved. 
However, by his exceedingly careful and exhaus- 
tive study of the varied material found at Pal- 
myra, M. Pfister has made a very valuable con- 
tribution to the solution of this question as well 
as of many others. 

It is only a few decades ago that we knew prac- 
tically nothing of the Graeco-Oriental textiles of 
the first three centuries of our era. By a series of 
very important finds in Mongolia, Central Asia, 
the Crimea, and the Near East this has been 
changed greatly, and we now have the material 
for a comprehensive comparative study, which is 
greatly needed and which would advance our 
knowledge considerably and should be under- 
taken. 

Museum oF ArT HeErwIin SCHAEFER 
RuopeE [stanp ScHoou or DEsIGN 


L’AnN&E EpicraPHique: ANN&E 1940, by Alf. 
Merlin and Jean Gagé; ANNEE 1941, by Alf. 
Merlin; ANNEES 1942-1943, by Alf. Merlin. 
Pp. 91, 71, 43. Presses Universitaires de France, 
1941, 1942, 1944. 40 fr., 40 fr., 50 fr. 

The present world situation makes it impera- 
tive to call the attention of scholars to publica- 
tions which by their very nature would not be 
reviewed in normal times. 

L’ Année épigraphique was founded by René 
Cagnat, the most distinguished Latin epigraphist 
of France. Each year it listed the texts of Latin 
inscriptions (and Greek inscriptions ad res Ro- 
manas pertinentes), which had been published in 
periodicals during that year, and referred to 
other publications of epigraphical interest. Indices 
greatly increased the value of this work which 
soon became indispensable to epigraphists and 
historians alike. For half a century Cagnat took 
charge of his creation. When he died in 1937, 
Alfred Merlin and Jean Gagé continued the work 


with equal success. It is amazing that they were 
able to bring out as many as three volumes during 
the German occupation of France. Jean Gagé, 
who was a professor at the University of Stras- 
bourg at the time of the German invasion, signs 
only as editor of the 1940 volume. 

The editors had access to a number of publica- 
tions which have not yet reached this country. 
But also they were hampered by the rapidly de- 
creasing availability of publications and by the 
universal paper shortage. Merlin was forced to 
combine the volumes 1942 and 1943 and to pre- 
sent of the greatly reduced material only a selec- 
tion referring to l’ Afrique romaine. This is largely 
identical with French North Africa. The other 
inscriptions of 1942-3 will be published in a future 
volume. 

The scholarly level of the three fascicles is as 
high as ever. Critical remarks and additions are 
always to the point. Among the 537 numbers 
which make up the three volumes some of the 
most important documents may be mentioned 
here. I shall exclude on principle those items 
which are already known in the United States and 
in Britain. References to the original articles 
excerpted by the editors had to be omitted. The 
three volumes are quoted as 1940, 1941, 1942-3. 

Starting our survey with the city of Rome and 
Italy, the inscriptions from two sanctuaries. de- 
serve first mention: from the famous Dolichenum 
on the Aventine Hill, published by A. M. Colini 
(1940, no. 71-81; ef. previously, A. M. Colini, 
BullComm. \xiii, 1935, pp. 145-159) come two 
altars dedicated by a collegium Herculis metre- 
tariorum (inspectors of measures of liquids) quod 
consistit ad salicem (dated in 150 A.p.), and two 
new inscriptions (no. 75-76; cf. 77) in which 
figures the priest and pater candidatorum, M. 
Aurelius Oenopio Acacius (cf. Dessau, TLS. 4316). 
With the latter inscriptions no. 78 and 79 are also 
connected. The epigraphical evidence shows that 
the cult in the the Aventine 
reached its climax under the Syrian emperors. It 


Dolichenum on 


may be mentioned here that A. H. Kan, author of 
the study De Iovis Dolicheni cultu, Diss. Gron- 
ingae, 1901, has now published in German a larger 
work, Juppiter Dolichenus. Sammlung der In- 
schriften und Bildwerke, Leiden, 1942, in which 
297 monuments are treated (1942-3, p. 35). 
Another sanctuary which yielded important 
inscriptions is a Mithraeum, also located on the 
Aventine, near S. Prisca. One of them is dated in 
202 a.p. (1941, no. 75-78; cf. now A Ferrua, “‘Il 
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Mitreo di S. Prisca,’ Monumenti di Roma, ser. 1, 
no. 3, Roma, 1941). 

Fragments of elogia were published by A. 
Degrassi as appendix to Inscript. Italiae xiii 1 (of 
C. Cornelius Cethegus, cos. 197 B.c. and Romulus; 
1941, no. 59-60). 

Very interesting is the base of a silver bust of 
the emperor Tiberius put up in Teate (Chieti), to 
fulfill the will of a centurio of the Legio VI Fer- 
rata, by C. Herennius Capito, procurator of 
Iamnia, known through Iosephus and Philo for 
his conflict with Agrippa (I) and the incident of 
Iamnia under Caligula (1941, no. 105). 

M. Cagiano de Azevedo has succeeded in iden- 
tifying the erased inscription in back of the relief 
from Puteoli in Philadelphia as a dedication by 
the city of Puteoli in honor of Domitian dated in 
86 a.p. (1941, no. 73), confirming thus J. Sieve- 
king’s conjecture (SB. Bayer. Ak. 1919, no. 6, p. 6). 

A base dedicated to Aesculapius as conservator 
of the emperors Marcus and Verus by a hono- 
rat(us) colleg(ii) fabr(um) tignar(iorum) is the 
earliest epigraphical evidence of Aesculapius as 
conservator Augustorum (1941, no. 69). A new list 
of members of this distinguished collegiwm is pub- 
lished by C. Pietrangeli (1947, no. 71; with cor- 
rections by Merlin). In connection with these 
documents the fragments of a rescript from the 
beginning of the fourth century and addressed to 
the praef. urbi may be mentioned for it deals with 
a collegium (1941, no. 68). The last three inserip- 
tions were found in Rome. 

From the Via Praenestina come 
worthy funeral inscriptions: Ti. Claudi Athenodori 
f(ili) qui Melitonis Germanici medici (1941, no. 
64), apparently a physician of Claudius who died 
before his master became emperor (for Germanici 
cf. Dessau, IES. 1723: Proculus Ger- 
manorum Ti. Germanici). Melito is mentioned by 
Galen xiii, p. 843, Kiihn, and had previously been 
dated in the first century at the latest, rightly as 
now appears (RE. xv, 553). The form of the new 
and 


two note- 


decurio 


inscription is peculiar on account of the F. 
perhaps open to another interpretation. The other 
inscription names T?. Claudius Herma qui Sidero- 
pogon (iron beard) appellatus est, historiarum 
scriptor (1941, no. 65). 

The most outstanding cursus honorum among 
the documents from Italy is the sepulchral in- 
scription of the proconsul P. Cluvius Maximus 
Paullinus published by A. Degrassi (1940, no. 99; 
cf. Groag, PIR. ii?, p. 287, no. 1204 a). 

In the material from the Balkans stands out the 
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inscription from Garduna recording the construc- 


tion of a water tower after 145 a.p. by the 
leg(atus) Aug(usti) pr(o) pr(aetore) (provinciae 
Dalmatiae) Sex. Aemilius Equester (cf. about 
him PIR. i2, p. 54, no. 342) and the prefect of the 
coh. VIII vol(untariorum) M. Caecilius Africanus 
(1940, no. 176; cf. 1941, no. 54). The latter officer 
is identified by Merlin (following M. Abramié?) 
with the jurisconsult, pupil of Salvius Iulianus 
(PIR. ii, p. 3, no. 18) whose name, however, is 
Sex. Caecilius Africanus. 

Other inscriptions from southeastern Europe 
include a dedication to L. Caesar the “‘hero,” by 
the city of Thasos (1941, no. 125), dated between 
2 and 4 a.p., and the tombstone of two soldiers of 
the Leg. IIT Ad(iutrix) killed near Aquincum in 
Pannonia in exped(itione) [G)ot{i|ca, sometime 
during the third century (1941, no. 10). 

From Calymna in the Dodecannesus, which 
belonged to the province of Asia, M. Segre re- 
ports bases of statues erected by P. Servilius 
Isauricus, proconsul of Asia 46 to 44 B.c., and by 
the praetor Manius (Iuventius) Laterensis, who is 
identified with the well known praetor of 51 B.c., 
often mentioned by Cicero, although the latter 
and others consistently refer to him as M(arcus) 
(1940, no. 129). 

A milestone found not far from Palmyra shows 
that L. Fabius Iustus, the addressee of Tacitus’ 
Dialogus’ de oratoribus and cos. suff. of 102 A.p., 
was leg. Aug. pro pr. of Syria in 109 a.p. (1940, no. 
210). 

Among the numerous inscriptions from Africa 
are: the dedication to Mars Augustus by the 
proconsul Cossus Lentulus in celebration of the 
end of the Bellum Gaetulicum (6 A.v.?), found in 
Leptis Magna and published by P. Romanelli 
(1940, no. 68), a milestone in Leptis Magna which 
bears the name of the proconsul L. Aelius Lamia, 
to be dated probably in 15-16 a.p. (1940, no. 69), 
a sepulchral inscription from Lambaesis, remark- 
able for containing a variant of the distich on Bal- 
lista ascribed by the Vitae Vergilianae to Vergil 
(1941, no. 43). 

From Banasa in Mauretania Tingitana comes 
a new military diploma (the third from this 
place: CIL. xvi 73, 121-128 a.p.; cf. Année ép. 
1936, no. 71. Année ép. 1936, no. 70, Oct. 14, 
109 a.p.). It is dated Nov. 18, 122 a.b., giving us 
the names of the cos. suff. then in office, C. Tre- 
bius Maximus and T. Calestrius Tiro (1942-3, no. 
84). Only a little earlier are the fragments of 
another diploma discovered in Volubilis (1942-3, 


no. 83). Volubilis furnishes also an inscription 
listing the decorations of a centurio who had 
taken part in [belljo Commageno[rum] in 72 A.p. 
and in [bello Ge|rmanico under Domitian (1942-3, 
no. 33), and the tombstone of a Syrus negotians 
(1942-3, no. 21), whereas Banasa gives us yet 
another inscription with the cursus honorum of 
Sex. Sentius Caecilianus, dated in 75 a.p. (1941, 
no. 79; cf. on him Dessau, 7LS. 8969 and A. 
Merlin, Inscriptions lat. de la Tunisie, Paris, 1944, 
623-4). 

A milestone of the emperor Decius dated in 251 
A.D. found in southern Tunis deserves notice 
because the emperor here, but nowhere else, is 
called Germanicus Maximus (1942-3, no. 55). The 
list may be concluded with Merlin’s nice discovery 
that the fragments CIL. viii 800 (cf. 12267 and 
1177) belong together, a dedication to Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius by the Egrilii Plariani, 
father and son, proconsul and legatus in Africa in 
159 a.p. (1942-3, no. 85; ef. now Merlin, Inscript. 
lat. de la Tunisie, 672). 

Let us hope that Merlin and Gagé will soon be 
able to present us with the continuation of their 
excellent work. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY HERBERT BLocu 


Le Curist, by Charles Guignebert. Pp. xxix+408, 
map. (L’Evolution de l’Humanité, Synthése 
Collective, dirigée par Henri Berr). Editions 
Albin Michel, Paris, 1943. 68 fr. 

In the same year, 1943, two volumes by com- 
petent scholars appeared to challenge a view 
commonly held as to the nature and development 
of primitive Christianity, and particularly as to 
the relation of Paul to Jesus. One was Dr. W. F. 
Stinespring’s translation of Rabbi Joseph Klaus- 
ner’s From Jesus to Paul, written in Jerusalem and 
published in Hebrew in 1939. The other, which 
reached this country only this summer, is the 
volume under review. The idea common to the 
two writers is one that has frequently been pro- 
posed in the past and, indeed, was outlined in 
Guignebert’s Christianisme antique (1921); viz., 
that Paul was not the true Pharisaic Hebrew he 
thought himself to be, but a Hellenized Diaspora 
Jew. Therefore, without realizing it, he made a 
sharp break with the primitive Christian tradi- 
tion. Here Guignebert presents the arguments for 
the thesis with fullness, clarity, and force. 

In Henri Berr’s growing Synthése, in the section 
on the “Origins of Christianity,” Adolphe Lods 
has already published two authoritative volumes 
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on Hebrew history and Guignebert two, one on 
The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus and one 
simply entitled Jesus. These four have been trans- 
lated into English in the series “History of Civ- 
ilization,” edited by C. H. Ogden. It is to be 
hoped that this volume may follow its predeces- 
sors into English. Guignebert was to have written 
two volumes covering the beginnings of Christian 
history, one on The Christ, the other on The 
Church. Only a half of the first was measurably 
complete when death overtook him in 1939, at the 
age of seventy-two. The manuscript was edited 
(with certain additions from other papers) by 
Mlle. Marguerite Brunot, first his pupil and then 
for many years his secretary and collaborator. 

The two titles, Jésus and Le Christ, in them- 
selves announce Guignebert’s conviction that the 
Galilean Jesus, although he was the cause originelle 
of Christianity, had no intention of founding < 
new religion and foresaw neither the church nor 
Christianity. His religion was that of the Torah 
as understood by the ‘anawim, the “poor” of 
Israel. He did not consider himself the messiah, 
and during his lifetime was not so regarded by his 
disciples (a questionable view). He proclaimed the 
coming of God’s reign, and, like many another 
messianist, he died for his dream. But, by the faith 
of his disciples, he conquered death and was soon 
transformed into the heavenly Christ and Lord of 
the Christian cult. The present volume was in- 
tended to describe the fascinating process by 
which this change came about. 

In striking contrast to Klausner, Guignebert is, 
as usual, vigorously critical in his use of the New 
Testament sources, but neither unreasonably nor 
dogmatically so; indeed, although occasionally 
capricious, he is less so than in his Jésus. Long and 
in some cases superfluous discussions, especially 
of apocryphal writings, lead him to depend chiefly 
on eight of the Pauline letters, Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, I 
Thessalonians, and Philemon. Although all may 
have suffered minor interpolations and alterations 
and some are badly edited combinations of letters, 
their chief obscurities and inconsistencies are due, 
not to editorial meddling, but to their author’s 
facile adaptability and to the fact that “the 
epistles are not lessons in doctrine, but instruc- 
tions suited to circumstances, based on oral 
teaching unknown to us.”’ Deissmann’s distinction 
“letters” 


only in part, on the ground that Paul’s writings 


between and “epistles” is accepted 


are to a certain degree literary and official. How- 
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ever, when Guignebert calls them lettres de cir- 
constance, he practically admits Deissmann’s con- 
tention. Paul’s language is not purely colloquial 
Koiné, but partly classical, partly literary Koiné. 
This again is practically equivalent to Deiss- 
mann’s view. “Classical,” indeed, is misleading. 
All Koiné Greek used classical expressions. 

The Book of Acts is regarded as an entirely 
secondary source, and the early part (1-12) as 
quite untrustworthy; the second part (13-28), 
where it is not directly contradicted by the letters, 
is extensively used for the historical] framework. 
Surprisingly little reference is made to epigraphic 
and archaeological materials. This is explained 
partly by the full discussion of Diaspora Judaism 
in two chapters of The Jewish World, which were 
originally written for this volume and which are 
an essential preparation for the main thesis of the 
book, partly by the author’s preoccupation with 
the history of dogma. 

According to Guignebert, Paul’s gospel was 
based upon what he had “‘received”’ (I Co. 11, 23; 
15, 3), not from the Palestinian disciples of Jesus 
at Jerusalem, but from Hellenized Jews who, 
before him, had accepted belief in Jesus and had 
begun the transformation of the simple escha- 
tological hope of the first Christians into a gospel 
of salvation. Antioch, not Jerusalem, was the first 
Christian “‘capital.” Guignebert rejects as mis- 
taken inference the accounts, which the author of 
Acts puts into Paul’s mouth, of his rabbinical 
education at Jerusalem. His acquaintance with 
the mystery religions, both Greek and Oriental, 
and with Hermetism made it easy for him to con- 
tinue the reinterpretation of Christianity to meet 
the needs and ideas of the diverse groups of Hel- 
lenized Jews and pagan seekers after God. Paul’s 
use of Hellenistic Greek and his combination of 
Stoicism and mysticism prove that, whether he 
came into contact with Hellenism directly, or 
indirectly through Hellenized Judaism, he was 
profoundly influenced by it. His letters prove how 
readily he responded to new situations and adapted 
his thinking to new cultural and religious en- 
vironments. He was at the same time a Jew, a 
Greek, and a Roman. He could easily be all things 
to all men. His conversion and his religion as well 
are explicable only when he is seen as “‘a Jew of 
the Dispersion, a Pharisee Hellenized and syn- 
cretized, ardent and mystical,’ who found in 
Christianity regarded as a doctrine of salvation 
“‘the harmonization of his unconscious aspirations 
as an Asiatic and his hopes as a Jew.” 
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In view of Guignebert’s critical and original 
contribution to the discussion of Paul’s thought, 
the extent to which he followed conventional lines 
in his discussion of the external events of Paul’s 
life is astonishing. His failure to consider critically 
many problems of detail, suchas the Galatian 
question, partition theories regarding II Co- 
rinthians, Philippians, and Romans, the placing 
of the “prison letters” at Ephesus, and the con- 
ference of Acts 15 at Jerusalem, marks the book as 
semipopular; likewise his use of secondary and 
not-too-recent works. Paul’s remark that he was 
personally unknown to the Christians of Judea 
until long after his conversion is scarcely definitive 
evidence that he had never previously been at 
Jerusalem. More attractive is Guignebert’s paral- 
lel but undemonstrable hypothesis that Paul 
received his Christian tradition chiefly from the 
Christians whom he persecuted at Tarsus, An- 
tioch, and Damascus. He is certainly right in 
denying to Paul the sole honor of reinterpreting 
primitive Christianity. His discussion of Paul’s 
conversion and of “‘the Pauline Mystery” is 
excellent. 

It is most unfortunate that he was unable to 
complete the book. He surely would have dis- 
cussed the blatant contradiction between Paul’s 
Jewish eschatology and his Hellenistic mysticism. 
However emphatically anyone may differ from 
Guignebert and Klausner on many points, the 
fact is highly significant that two scholars so dif- 
ferent in their critical and religious presupposi- 
tions agree on the central thesis that Paul’s Chris- 
tianity was totally un-Jewish in character and 
diverged sharply from the religion of Jesus. That 
fact illuminates the subjective and emotional 
character of the recent Neo-Orthodox reaction 
toward Reformation theology, which follows Paul 
rather than Jesus. 

In view of the political situation in France in 
1943, it is remarkable that the new publisher of 
the series was able to produce so excellent a book. 
It has the familiar dull-orange cover; its clear 
white paper is of even better quality than those 
from before the beginning of the war, better than 
American and British books of 1943. It is one of 
the welcome anomalies of the recent war that the 
production of such works could be continued. 
Pactric ScHoot of Reticion C.C. McCown 


L’ArcHITEcTURE NorMANDE, by Marcel Anfray. 
Pp. xii+424; 62 figs.; 56 pls. Auguste Picard, 
Paris, 1939. 


L’ architecture Normande is somewhat mislead- 
ing, since the sub-title, son influence dans le Nord 
de la France aux xt® et xu® siécles, indicates the 
actual purpose of the book. The chapters devoted 
to the separate elements of Norman architecture 
are largely descriptive. They summarize opinions 
and evade the many interesting issues regarding 
the origin and evolution of the Norman style. 
Because these chapters were primarily written to 
establish a basis of departure for the sections 
which follow, no new light is shed upon the dates 
of Norman vaults, the purpose of nave shafts, the 
question of whether any of the Norman naves 
were originally intended to be vaulted, the priority 
of the English rib-vault and the reasons for sex- 
partite and pseudo-sex-partite vaults at Caen. 

At the same time, the other chapters which 
trace the diffusion of Norman tribunes, facades, 
towers, rib-vaults and ornament tend to suffer 
from the descriptive approach. Without any 
critically established criteria by which to distin- 
guish clearly between Norman influences and 
those of the other centers of Romanesque archi- 
tecture in France, everything upon the exterior 
and interior of such churches as those of Morien- 
val, Saint-Germer, Saint-Denis, Noyon, Laon and 
Notre-Dame-de-Paris, which resembles an earlier 
Norman example, must be accepted as proof of 
Norman derivation. This, however, is not an 
entirely satisfactory method of proving the readily 
granted importance of Norman Romanesque in 
the complicated evolution of Mediaeval archi- 
tecture. 

The hundred odd half-tones, which make up 
the 56 plates, are of exceptional quality and add 
greatly to the value of the study. Some reference, 
however, to these plates in the text would have 
made the task of following the descriptive pre- 
sentation much easier. Also the addition of more 
plans, sections and comparative line-cuts would 
have added to the clarity of the text. After waiting 
impatiently for the long intellectual black-out 
to be lifted from French scholarship, this reviewer 
was disconcerted by what he felt to be the intel- 
lectual complacency of this serious study. The 
fact that the book was published in 1939 does not 
justify the omission of all German studies on 
Mediaeval architecture from the two hundred and 
twenty-one items in the bibliography. Undoubt- 
edly the reviewer has been over-critical, perhaps 
because he felt that the one French Romanesque 
style of architecture which has had to pay the 
greatest price for the liberation of Europe de- 
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served a more distinguished treatment. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY E. BALDWIN SMITH 


Le QuARTIER DES MANGANES ET LA PREMIERE 
DE ConsTANTINOPLE, by R. Demangel 
and E. Mamboury. Pp. ii+-167, figs. 212, pls. 
xiv. Paris, E. de Boccard, 1939. 

This long awaited book, the second fascicule of 
the Recherches Francaises en Turquie initiated in 
earlier years by Demangel’s Le Tumulus dit de 
Protésilas, comes to hand as a striking illustration 
of the effects, both good and bad, which two 
world wars have produced in archaeological dis- 
coveries and their subsequent publication. In this 
particular instance the initial discovery which led 
to the more or less systematic study of the Man- 
gana area resulted from the need of the French 
occupation forces at Constantinople in June of 
1921 to provide a suitably cool storage place for 
the stocks of wine reserved for the troops. In 
” in the Gul- 
hané region the supply officers, having noted 


searching for an appropriate “cave 
certain ruinous vaulted substructures, began to 
clean them out and prepare them for use as storage 
vaults. The importance of the structures was soon 
realized, however, and the excavations undertaken 
which gave rise to the present volume. Yet these 
researches, carried on under difficult conditions 
and in a military atmosphere quite different from 
that of a conventional dig, could not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory. This fact is recognized by 
Demangel, who rightly guards himself against the 
charge of incomplete investigation and hasty 
methods by insisting in his foreword on the 
limitations under which he was forced to work. 
Yet despite the earlier piecemeal publication in 
learned periodicals of most of the significant ma- 
terial comprised in the present volume, there 
seems to be less excuse for the extremely retarded 
appearance of the latter. Issued on the eve of 
World War II, it has suffered the further disad- 
vantage of half-a-dozen years’ delay in reaching 
the hands of interested scholars on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Gulhané excavations were accomplished in 
three successive campaigns, from early June of 
1921 to September 25, 1923, when permission to 
continue the investigations was refused by the 
Turkish authorities upon the final withdrawal of 
the French occupation forces. In October of 1933, 
however, the investigators returned for a brief 
period of digging in an effort to clear up certain 
important problems left unresolved ten years 
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before. Because of the uncertain dating of many 
of the monuments studied, the authors have 
rightly followed a simple topographical scheme in 
presenting the results of their excavations, moving 
from north to south along the eastern shore of the 
peninsula and discussing in turn the arsenal of the 
Mangana and its walls, the monastery of St. 
George and the adjacent Mangana palace, the 
church of St. Saviour and its hagiasma, and 
finally the general region of the monastery of the 
Hodegetria with its striking remains of the bap- 
tistery of St. Mary. The volume is completed by 
two appendices, the first a catalogue of objects 
discovered in the cisterns, and the second a study 
of the famous tenth-century marble relief of the 
Virgin now in the Constantinople Museum. But 
perhaps its most important contribution is top- 
ographical, the establishment of a carefully drawn 
and adequately documented plan of Region I of 
Byzantine Constantinople, a section which, up 
to the time of the present study, had remained 
among the most obscure and controversial of the 
ancient capital. 

The Mangana or arsenal was established by 
Constantine at the eastern foot of the ancient 
acropolis of Byzantium and occupied the long and 
comparatively narrow strip of territory between it 
and the shore of the Propontis. The area began at 
a point ca. 350 m. south of the tip of the peninsula 
and extended thence southward for approximately 
the same distance, its exposed shore line protected 
by the powerful seaward walls of the city. As in the 
other maritime defenses, the ramparts here are 
well preserved and consist of a single massive 
curtain, flanked at short intervals by projecting 
rectangular towers, crenelated and pierced by 
loopholes. Although the foundations date to the 
time of Theodosius the Younger (408-450) and 
even earlier, the greater part of the work is as- 
signed, on the basis of several inscriptions still in 
place on the towers, to the extensive restorations 
varried out by Theophilus four centuries later 
(829-842). In addition to extant Turkish portals 
the existence of several blocked gates of the By- 
zantine period are noted and a very plausible 
theory is advanced for the identification of the 
famous Mangana Tower, that which served as the 
European anchor for the chain of Manuel Com- 
nenus, crossing the strait at this point and pro- 
tecting the entrance to the Golden Horn. Accord- 
ing to Demangel’s theory this tower is the one 
some fifty meters south of the Turkish gate of 
Deirmen Kapu rather than that just north of it 
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as proposed by earlier topographers. Of the 
Mangana proper, i.e., the arsenal itself, few traces 
were found because the area within the walls was 
not systematically excavated. It seems probable, 
moreover, that its buildings were never of monu- 
mental scale or fortress type but rather a con- 
siderable group of lightly constructed warehouses, 
the function of which was nevertheless sufficiently 
important to give its name to the entire First 
Region. 

The church and monastery of St. George of the 
Mangana is generally considered a foundation of 
Constantine Monomachus (1042-1054). Enlarged 
and enriched in the following century, it main- 
tained its importance as a place of pilgrimage 
down to the Turkish conquest but was thereafter 
levelled and its area converted into gardens for the 
Serai, receiving the poetic name of Gulhané, “rose 
substructures further 


extant were 


damaged in 1871 by the cut for the railway, and 


city.” The 


the general region is now occupied by truck gar- 
dens which are watered from the vast cisterns 
above which the church and monastery were 
erected. It was upon these substructures, begin- 
150 m. south of the Mangana Tower and 
200 m. on both 


ning ca. 
extending thence southward ca. 
sides of the railway, that the French excavations 
were centered. The cisterns conform to the usual 
Byzantine type, made up of series of aligned 
rectangular compartments each covered by a 
domical vault in brick carried on pendentives and 
supported by lofty and massive cruciform piers 
connected by arches. The complex and remarkably 
impressive aspect of these dark, echoing subter- 
ranean reservoirs is difficult to grasp for one who 
has not had the opportunity of seeing them at 
first hand, yet in most instances their general 
plan is relatively simple. This holds true for the 
St. George substructures, where the northern 
third of the mass forms a cube nicely adjusted to 
support at ground level what was once a typical 
eleventh-century church of the characteristic five- 
domed cross-in-square plan. This church of St. 
George was entered from the west through a 
narthex fronted by a walled atrium at the center 
of which stood what was probably an octagonal 
baptistery. The southern two-thirds of the sub- 
structures, accurately aligned with those of the 
church, obviously supported the adjacent mon- 
astery, but the traces of its superstructure are too 
scant to warrant even a conjectural restoration. 
Apparently connected with the monastery were 
two other buildings, a large rectangular cistern 


situated ca. 100 m. to the west, and a more impor- 
tant complex adjoining it directly on the south. 
These latter substructures, called by the excava- 
tors “les Voites dites de la Vierge’”’ because in 
them was discovered the life-sized marble relief of 
the Virgin, are composed of three huge parallel 
vaulted chambers of unequal dimensions, the 
central one terminating in an apse to the south. 
At ground Jevel the apse was cut by a doorway 
fronted by a portico of two columns, within and in 
front of which were uncovered a number of tombs 
of later date. Just to the 
another complex group of substructures, for the 


ast of “les Voidtes”’ 


most part inaccessible because overrun by the 
railway line, are conjectured to be the remains of a 
church of the Panachrantos mentioned by Stephen 
of Novgorod and other Russian pilgrims. A few 
meters south of “‘les Votites”’ lies another impos- 
ing subterranean ruin, unquestionably the re- 
mains of the splendid Mangana palace constructed 
for his own use by the founder of the Macedonian 
dynasty, Basil I (867-886). Abandoned at the 
middle of the twelfth century when the imperial 
residence was removed to the less exposed Bla- 
chernae region, it was finally razed to the ground 
by Isaac IT Angelus (1185-1195), who transferred 
many of its fine marbles and monolithic columns 
to the newer palace on the protected shores of 
the Golden Horn. The extant substructures, again 
designed as a huge cistern made up of many 
domed and vaulted compartments, form a mas- 
sive rectangle ca. 60 m. long by 40 m. wide laid 
out on a generally basilical plan. Their chief 
interest however resides in certain peculiarities of 
structure of which the most notable is the use of 
hundreds of large amphorae as filling above the 
extrados of the spherical vaults which cover the 
thirty-odd compartments of the building’s central 
nave. Their purpose, as in analogous instances at 
Ravenna and Rome, was obviously that of light- 
ening the total weight to be carried by the sup- 
porting vaults and arches. 


Across the railway line to the east of “les 


Votites” and the monastery of St. George lies 
another complex of substructures built partly in 
and on the city walls and identified as the remains 
of the church and monastery of St. Saviour 
Philanthropos. Here the most remarkable feature, 
a huge triple-bayed portal opening directly to the 
shore and apparently breaching the ramparts 
themselves, once gave access from the east to a 
lofty three-aisled vaulted chamber beneath the 


church. But, since this chamber had no exit on the 
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landward side, it is conjectured to have served 
merely as a shelter for the pilgrims who flocked to 
a sacred spring located ca. 50 m. south along the 
shore, a spring now identified as the oft-mentioned 
hagiasma of the Saviour. The definite localization 
of the latter in the ruins of a Turkish structure, 
the Indjili Kiosk or “‘Pearl Pavilion,”’ supplied 
the key which made possible the identification of 
all the monuments of the Mangana region dis- 
cussed in the present volume, while the architec- 
tural remains of the hagiasma itself and its tiny 
subterranean chapel are of unusual interest. 
Beyond Indjili Kiosk the city walls continue 
due south along the shore ca. 400 m. to the Gul- 
hané lighthouse, displaying in their course an 
imposing series of towers (of which some are dated 
by inscriptions), redoubts, gates and posterns, 
which clearly indicate that this southern portion 
of the Mangana region must once have been 
occupied by important structures whose remains 
still lie undisturbed beneath the omnipresent 
truck gardens. A walled up portal some 200 m. 
Kiosk 


tenuous grounds as the gate of the Hodegetria, 


south of the is identified on somewhat 


and a fine columnar cistern ca. 250 m. inland and 
to the west of the latter is also described. But by 
far the most important discovery in this area 
consisted of the remains of a remarkable building 
of central plan situated about midway between 
the gate and the cistern and ca. 400 m. due east of 
Hagia Sophia. The substructures uncovered, which 
form only a part of a much larger ensemble, pre- 
sumably a monastery, belonged to two contiguous 
buildings laid out on a single axis—a great hex- 
agonal-lobed rotunda, and a semicircular por- 
ticoed atrium with ten columns which fronted the 
former on the northwest. Five sides of the central 
rotunda were broken out into monumental apses 
while the sixth served as the main entrance from 
the columned atrium. The building, which must 
have been covered by a dome carried on the 
buttressing apses, had a maximum interior diame- 
ter from front to back of 20.75 m., with the eastern 
apse serving as sanctuary. The four other apses 
each opened through a lateral doorway to small 
circular or hexagonal chambers symmetrically 
placed between the five conches and used for 
certain purposes in which water played an impor- 
tant part, as is evidenced by extant conduits. 
These last are explained by the discovery, at the 
middle of the area beneath the central dome, of a 
one 


large sunken basin—or rather two such, 


above the other and of successive periods— 
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obviously the central feature of a baptistery or 


hagiasma. The earlier basin, built of brick and 
forming on plan a rounded structure made up of 
eight apsidal lobes, was overlaid at a subsequent 
date by a larger six-lobed basin of magnificent 
Proconnesian marble slightly off center, its two 
lobes on the main axis broken to accommodate 
steps descending to the central sunken area, the 
other four closed off by slabs and served by con- 
duits so that each became a semicircular font or 
basin accessible from the lower central space to 
which the steps led down. The six-lobed marble 
piscina is not exactly superposed upon the earlier 
basin of brick although its axis lines up with that 
of the semicircular atrium which fronts the bap- 
tistery on the west. On the basis of archaeological, 
literary and topographical evidence too complex 
and detailed to be summarized here, Demangel 
constructs a fairly convincing argument for the 
identification of the Gulhané baptistery as none 
other than the famous hagiasma of the Virgin, 
often visited by royalty and pilgrims of humbler 
rank and consecrated to St. Mary Hodegetria. 
Of the two appendices to the volume the first 
gives a scholarly and well organized catalogue of 
the objects discovered in the Gulhané excavations, 
listing first the architectural and sculptural frag- 
ments and then the decorative (bits of fresco and 
mosaic), the ceramic (with one color plate), and 
the epigraphical (including many monograms 
from vases, amphorae stamps, etc.). Several of the 
figured capitals and other architectural elements 
are fine pieces of considerable intrinsic interest 
and the value of the catalogue itself is greatly 
enhanced by its copious illustrations. The volume 
is brought to a fitting close by a discussion of the 
life-sized orant Virgin of Gulhané, a unique 
masterpiece of eleventh-century relief sculpture 
in marble. The dignity, simplicity and distinction 
of this standing frontal figure of the Virgin, cast in 
the traditional pose of the Blachernitissa, are 
unmistakable, despite the unfortunate loss of the 
head, left hand and lower extremities, and serve 
again to demonstrate the peculiar effectiveness in 
the hands of a master of what have too often been 
considered the limiting conventions of Byzantine 
art. By no means the least interesting feature of 


the relief is the fact that the palm of the raised 
and gloved right hand is pierced from front to 
back of the slab by a cylindrical cutting from 
which once seems to have issued a thin jet of holy 
water, perhaps supplied from the hagiasma of the 
Saviour and thus producing a type of “miracle” 
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described by pilgrims in the case of similar holy 
icons. The soundness of this explanation in the 
present instance is further vouched for by an 
analogous but artistically inferior slab at Athens 
in which more elaborate cuttings for supplying the 
sacred fluid are unmistakably present. 

Granted the unavoidably limited scope of the 
Gulhané excavations themselves, it seems to this 
reviewer that their very satisfactory presentation 
in the volume at hand might well serve as a model 
for the future publication of similar investigations 
in the incredibly rich field of Byzantine Con- 
stantinople. Demangel’s text is clear and well 
documented, his theories brilliantly developed 
and on the whole convincing, while the numerous 
photographs, plus the excellent maps, plans, sec- 
tions and details provided in Mamboury’s well 
rendered plates and drawings give point and 
visual support to discussions which would other- 
wise be extremely difficult to follow. As in too 
many European publications however, the book 
is marred by the omission of index and bibliog- 
raphy. 

CotumBia UNIVERSITY Emerson H. Swirt 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN Ex Satva- 
por, by John M. Longyear, IIT, with an Ap- 
pendix by Stanley H. Boggs. Pp. 90, pls. 14, figs. 

30, 5 tables, map. Memoirs of the Peabody 

Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Har- 

vard University, Vol. IX, No. 2. Cambridge, 

1944, $3.75. 

This report sums up the present state of ar- 
chaeological knowledge in a small Central Ameri- 
‘an republic rich in pre-Colombian remains, 
where very little scientific work has as yet been 
done. Longyear’s investigations were carried out 
under the auspices of the Institute of Andean 
Research and financed by the Office of the Co- 
Affairs. The first 
part of the book consists of a General Introduc- 


ordinator of Inter-American 


tion, a section devoted to sites of which enough is 
known to warrant a brief report, and a description 
of the results of six weeks’ excavation in 1942 of 
one such site in eastern El Salvador. An appendix 
by Stanley Boggs on exploratory excavations in 
the same year at two sites in the western part of 
the country, a site list, and a summary of pottery 
and stone in private collections, finish the book. 
It has a comprehensive bibliography, a good map 
and plans, and excellent plates that are an especial 
treat in a wartime publication. 

El Salvador occupies an area about 240 miles 


long and 100 miles wide along the Pacific coast 
southeast of Guatemala and southwest of Hon- 
duras. It contains eleven volcanoes, a number of 
which are still active, and is divided by the Rio 
Lempa into a large western part, chiefly plateau, 
and a small eastern part, comparatively low-lying 
and open. Fully 80% of the country is under 
cultivation, producing rice and corn throughout, 
coffee in the west, sugar cane in the central sec- 
tion, and hennequen in the east. This extreme 
fertility probably accounts for the density of 
population prevalent at the present time and 
apparently also in the past. The European con- 
quest of the country began with the invasion of 
the west by Cortes’ lieutenant, Pedro de Al- 
varado, in 1524 and was completed by an invasion 
of the east in 1530. Spanish travellers’ reports 
from the end of the sixteenth century give some 
account of the Indian population and their lin- 
guistic stocks, predominantly Lenca in the east, 
with some Maya in the west, and a strong element 
of Pipil, a Nahuatl language related to those of 
the Valley of Mexico. 

The first statement concerning El Salvador’s 
prehistory that was based on stratigraphic data 
was a report by Lardé in 1924 on a cultural 
stratum underlying voleanic ash. In 1926 Lardé 
and Lothrop dug at Cerro Zapote, a site in western 
Salvador stratified by volcanic ash. They dis- 
covered an early population characterized by 
hand-modeled “archaic” figurines and Usulutan 
ware, a negative-painted pottery, followed by a 
late people using variations of the same figurines 
with plumbate, a late pottery ware, and other 
vessels showing Maya influence from the north 
and Pipil influence from the west. The only other 
excavation on a scientific basis was that begun in 
1939 at Campana-San Andres by John Dimick 
and carried on by Boggs. These ruins, constructed 
largely of adobe blocks, show four building pe- 
riods, but the pottery indicates a relatively short 
range of time for the whole, and shows contacts 
with the southern fringe of Maya influence in 
Copan and the Ulua Valley, and with Mexico. 

To expand and clarify the archaeological pic- 
ture extensive reconnaissance and widespread test- 
digging are needed rather than intensive excava- 
tion of large single sites. Outstanding problems 
are first, a definition of the early cultural stratum 
characterized by Usulutan ware, presumably na- 
tive to eastern El Salvador, then the question of 
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relations with the southern Maya, a force in the 
western part of the country, and that of Mexican 
influence, known to be marked and of long dura- 
tion in the same section. Architecture, stone 
sculpture, and pottery all need typological and 
stratigraphic study to determine not only the 
pre-Columbian history of the country but its 
relations with the peoples from Mexico to Panama 
with which it was connected by trade routes. 

Two of the three sites dug, Los Llanitos in the 
east and Tula in the west, were small one-period 
sites, dated relatively late on the basis of pottery 
contacts with known Maya ceramic sequences. 
Tazumal, the second western site, showed evi- 
dence of at least two periods of occupation with a 
possible range of 500 years, but has as yet been 
investigated on too small a scale to throw much 
light on general problems. 

Los Llanitos contributes the southernmost ball- 
court yet known. It was used for a game played 
with a solid rubber ball and popular from Salvador 
north to Arizona and east to Puerto Rico. There 
are accounts of such a game among South Ameri- 
an Indians, but as yet no evidence of permanent 
ball courts. Although the site consists of only a 
dozen mounds, on which stood civic and religious 
buildings, and residences for a few officials and 
priests, it was presumably the ceremonial center 
for about 5000 people, living in groups of a few’ 
houses, each near the fields on which grew their 
sustaining crops, and scattered for miles through 
the adjacent hills and valleys. Such an arrange- 
ment was as typical of Central American life in 
the past as it is today. 

This paper is valuable in outlining archaeologi- 
cal accomplishment, background, and problems, 
in a little-known American country, but suffers 
from not being pulled together. One respects the 
author’s desire to keep categories clear cut and 
avoid offending a colleague whose opinions and 
methods may differ from his own. None thé less, 
both specialist and general reader would prefer 
one comprehensive site-list instead of two, a 
historical and linguistic background for the whole 
country instead of merely the eastern part of it, 
and a concluding section analyzing the progress 
made through work done so far in solving the 
problems outlined in the Introduction. 

Mary ButLer 
University Museum, PHILADELPHIA 


